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PREFACE. 


A  Work  of  this  kind  tells  its  oim  story  so  plaiidy, 
that  little  prefatory  remark  need  be  made  in  the 
shape  of  explanation  or  apology.  I  was  requested 
to  write  the  life  of  Henry  St.Geoege  Tttckeb  ; 
and  betiering  that  a  Memoir  of  one,  who  thronghont 
the  space  of  half  a  century  took  no  miimportant 
part  m  many  of  the  great  transactions  of  Indian 
history,  and  who,  in  his  participation  in  those  trans- 
actions, '*  did  all  like  a  man,''  would  contribute 
much  both  in  the  way  of  historical  information  and 
personal  example  to  the  general  stock  of  ^  things 
worth,  knowing,"  I  undertook  to  write  it ;  and  the 
present  volume  is  the  result  of  my  endeayors. 

I  vrish,  howeyer,  to  add,  that  for  the  publication 
of  whatsoever  the  Memoir  contains,  I,  and  I  alone, 
am  responsible.  It  is  based  entirely  on  materials 
derivea  from  private  sources.  I  have  not  received 
the  smallest  assistance  from  any  public  body  or  any 
of&cial  person.  If  there  be  anythmg  in  this  volume 
which  ought  not  to  be  there,  the  indiscretion  is 
mine.  I  bdieve,  however,  that  the  faults  of  the 
work  are  rather  those  of  omission  than  commission. 
Certainly  they  are  in  my  own  eyes.  If  any  one 
should  think  that  I  have  inserted  too  much,  and 
reproach  me  for  the  insertion,  I  would  beg  hinn  to 
believe,  that  in  consideration  for  what  is  called 
"  public  convenience'* — a  great  inconvenience,  be  it 
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said,  to  the  Public — ^and  what  really  is  private 
feeliiig,  I  have  forborne  even  more  than  I  have 
adventured. 

What's  done  ye  partly  may  compute — 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

It  would  have  been  egotistical  and  presumptuous 
in  me  to  have  said  even  this  much,  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  present  work  has  been 
written,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
these  personal  circumstances  were  much  nds-stated 
both  in  Parliament  and  by  the  Press ;  and  a  great 
Public  Body  identified  with  what  was  in  reality  but 
a  private  undertalcing.  And,  however  willing  I 
may  be,  in  all  cases  where  others  have  assisted  me, 
to  share  with  them  the  praise  that  may  be  con- 
sidered  my  due,  I  wish  to  keep  the  blsane  undi- 
videdly  to  myself ;  and  to  be  held  solely  responsible 
for  all  the  revelations  that  are  made,  and  all  the 
opinions  that  are  ^expressed,  in  any  book  that  bears 
my  name  upon  its  title. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say,  personal  to  my- 
self. On  looking  over  the  sheets  of  this  work,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is,  in  some  parts,  what 
may  seem  to  be  a  party  biaa-in  other  words,  a  dis- 
position  to  speak  more  slightingly  of  the  acts  of  the 
old  Whig  party  than  those  of  their  opponents.  As 
the  supposition  that  I  have  wrilften  at  all  under 
political  influence  would,  very  properly,  invalidate 
my  testimony,  I  think  it  right  to  say,  that  ever  since 
I  was  a  boy  my  sympathies  have  been  all  with  the 
Whigs,  and  that  if  this  has  not  appeared  in  the 
writings  which  bear  my  name,  it  is  because  I  have 
ever  held  that  "  India  is  of  no  Party,"  and  esteemed 
the  claims  of  Historical  Truth  paramount  over  all 
considerations  of  Party  or  of  Person. 

Jjmdony  Jcmuary,  1854. 
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H£NBY  St.Geoege  Tucker  was  bom  on  the  15tli 
of  February,  1771.  On  that  one  of  the  Bennudian 
group  of  islands  which  is  known  as  St.  George's 
he  first  saw  the  light.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
distrngmshed  reputation  and  high  official  position 
in  the  Bermudas,  who  afterwards  came  to  occupy, 

on  two  occasions,  the  Presidential  chair. 

His  mother  was  a  Miss  Bruere,  daughter  of 
Gtoorge  James  Bruere,  who,  for  some  years  before 
and  after  her  marriage,  was  Governor  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. Of  this  Governor  Bruere  the  colonial 
annaJists  relate  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  irascible 
temper  and  overbearing  disposition,  living  and 
ruling  in  a  perpetual  state  of  antagonism  with  the 
Assembly  aad  the  People.    He  was  a  soldier,  and  a 
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2  LIFE  OF  H.  ST.G.  TUCKER. 

good  one ;  but  he  was  habituated  to  coiniuand^  and 
impatient  of  opposition.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
intestine  strife  into  which  he  plunged  the  islands, 
he  governed  them  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
might  have  governed  them  still  longer,  but  that,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  warfare,  he  was  suddenly  re- 
moved  by  death.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1780,  like  a  soldier,  at  his  post.'** 

The  Braeres  and  the  Tuckers,  it  would  secsn^  were 
at  one  time  not  knit  very  closely  together.  There 
were  diflferences  of  opinion  on  vital  questions  to  dis- 
sever and  distract.  There  is  no  animosity  so  viru- 
lent as  that  which  grows  up  in  small  insular  com- 
mumties,  when  party  feeling  breeds  real  personal 
warfare  as  bitter  as  it  is  abiding.  The  Brueres  were 
staunch  royalists  —  of  a  soldierly  stock,  loyal  to 
the  core;  whilst  the  Tuckers  were  not  without 
strong  republican  sympathies — sympathies  which  the 
American  war  was  even  then  bringing  into  vigorous 
action.  The  two  families  were  thus  divided;  but 
Henry  Tucker,  when  he  married  ^Frances  Bruere, 
had  not  to  make  his  election  between  them.  Of 
moderate  views  and  a  conciliatory  disposition,  he  re-^ 
mained  cherished  and  respected  by  both  parties; 
and  his  sons,  as  they  grew  up  at  his  knees,  found 
neutral  ground  before  them,  and  planted  there  the 
royalist  or  the  rebel  standard,  each  according  to 
the  promptings  of  his  childish  fancy.  George,  his 
second  son,  grew  up  a  royalist,  and  dwelt  much  at 
Government  House ;  whilst  the  heart  of  Henry  St.- 
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George,  the  sfabjed  of  tliis  memoir,  inclined  towards 
the  republican  cause.   Bis  home  was  at  Fort  Bioyal, 
where  was  the  estate  of  the  Tuckers;   and  there 
''rebel  councils  prevailed."    Whether  this  residence 
in  either  case,  or  in  both,  was  the  cause  or  the  effect 
of  these  early  tendencies,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
But  of  these  remote  family  iacidents  the  bio- 
grapher has  little  need  to  speak.     In  his  seventieth 
yeas,  Henry  St.George  Tucker  wrote,  for  the  amuse- 
mcffltofhis  children,  the  story  ofhis  boyish  days.     It 
'wonld  in  become  me  to  substitute  anything  of  my 
own  far  such  an  autobiography  as  this.    Unhappily 
it  is  but  a  fragment.    It  treats  of  the  Tucker  and 
Brueve  fsamilies — of  the  chUdiah  experiences  of  young 
Henry  St.Geoxge  in  his  island  birthplace— of  his 
schoolboy  days  in  England — ^and  of  his  voyage  to 
India,^  as  a  neglected  midshipman.    But  of  the  life 
of  the  man  Tucker  there  is  no  record  firom  his  pen, 
beyond  that  which  is  to  be  gathered  firom  scattered 
passages  in  his  correspondence.    The  autobiography 
can  illustrate  only  the  opening  chiqpter  of  the  me* 
moir.    It  is  "  a  monument  of  a  purpose  unac- 
ecmiplfidied."* 

Of  his  family,  both  upon  the  father's  and  the 
mother's  side,  he  has  given  us  this  account  : 

^^I  was  bom,  I  am  told,  on  the  15th  February,  1771.     1 

-was  the  first-bom  of  ten  sons  and  one  daughter My 

parents  on  both  sides  were  of  gentle  blood.    My  paternal  ances- 

♦  Mr.  Tucker  seems  to  have  projected— not,  howerer,  for  publication — a 
complete  memoir  of  his  life,  with  some  account  of  his  cotemporariei.  Many 
will  sympathise  with  the  strong  feelings  of  regret  entertained  by  the  bio- 
grapher, when  they  pemse  the  following  passage  taken  firom  the  brief  Intro- 
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tors  possessed  landed  property  in  Kent  and  Northamptonshire; 
and  I  still  retain  a  few  hereditary  acres  in  the  former  county  ;* 
but  why  they  emigrated  to  the  little  island  of  Bermuda  (where 
they  also  possessed  landed  property),  I  never  happened  to  learn. 
I  know  that  I  had  two  grandfathers;  and  beyond  this  fietct^ 
curiosity  never  impelled  me  to  penetrate  into  the  mazes  of 
antiquity. 

"  My  grandfather,  Henry  Tucker,  was  one  of  the  finest 
models  of  a  man  I  have  ever  seen.  Even  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
when  I  last  saw  him,  his  person  was  erect,  combining  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  activity — his  step  was  firm  and  elastic— 
his  eye  brilliant  and  full  of  the  fire  of  youth — and  his  proud 
carriage  would  seem  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  a  descendant 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  or  at  least  of  the  Plantagenets,  or  Tudors. 
He  had  eight  children.  He  loved  the  animated  life  of  London, 
where  he  resided  as  agent  of  the  island;  but,  by  preferring 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  G^rrard-street,  Soho,  to  the  verdant 
lawns  and  cedar  groves  of  Port  Royal,  his  country  residence  in 
Bermuda,t  he  did  not,  I  fear,  add  to  his  paternal  acres. 

dnction  to  the  fragment  extant,  and  remember  that  the  antobiogn^her 
bag  only  carried  down  the  narratiye  to  the  commencement  of  hia  aizteenth 
year.  ''I  may  add,"  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  in  1840,  "  that  in  sketching  my  past 
life,  I  ahaU  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  those 
benefiustors  and  friends  whom  I  hare  loved,  and  whose  friendship  and  regard 
have  been  to  me  the  source  of  infinite  gratification.  I  haye  been  much  in  the 
way  of  obflerrlng  men  who  have  distinguislied  themselres  in  public  life,  and 
whose  names  will  appear  in  history;  and  as  I  am  habitually  an  attentive  ob- 
server of  character,  I  may  from  time  to  time  be  able  to  give  some  sketches  of 
those  eminent  persons  which  will  at  least  be  interesting  to  my  own  fiimily — ^I 
allude  more  particularly  to  my  early  patron,  Sir  William  Jones,  the  good 
Lord  Comwallis,  Sir  John  Shore,  Henry  Colebrooke,  Lords  Minto,  Hastings, 
and  others."  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  such  a  memoir  would  not  only 
have  been  perused  with  avidity  by  all  Mr.  Tucker's  friends  and  ootemporaries, 
but  would  have  afiTorded  a  contribution  to  authentic  history,  the  value  and 
the  interest  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

*  At  Crayford.  There  is  a  vault,  at  Milton,  in  Kent,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Tucker  family. 

t  "  <  The  still  vexed  Bermoothes,* "  writes  Mr.  Tucker,  <<  is  a  beantiful  little 
island,  or  rather  cluster  of  islands,  extending  about  twenty  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  three  from  north  to  south.  The  Governor's  residence  was, 
in  my  time,  at  St.  George's,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cluster;  but 
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"  My  &ther,  his  eldest  son,  was  an  accomplished  gentleman 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word. 
I  remember  to  have  been  present  at  a  very  earnest  disputation, 
at  the  table  of  Greneral  C,  on  the  proper  signification  of  the 
term  ^a  perfect  gentleman.'  Some  maintained  that  polished 
manners,  an  elegant  address,  and  that  ease  and  grace  which 

ibe  seat  of  gorenimeiit  has  been  since  lemoTed  to  *  Hamilton/  oenttically 
ntnated  in  the  prindpol  island.  '  Port  Royal,'  a  sweet  sedoded  oonntxy  seat 
afmygraiid&therTacker,  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  The  great 
disadTBntage  of  Bermuda  arises  from  the  drcnmstance  of  its  being  sntgect  to 
floleDt  ttanns.  I  reooUect  a  terxiflc  hnrrlcane,  which  produced  the  most 
texftiL  derastation.  I  remember,  too,  to  haye  leen  a  ball  of  fixe,  or  electric 
discbaxge,  which  shirered  the  mast  of  a  ship^  and  cast  one  of  the  fitagments 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  portico  of  our  house,  where  some  of  the  flunilj  were 
assfflnhied  Bermuda  has  never,  I  beUere,  been  captured;  an  impuni^  which 
it  owes,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  to  its  coral-reeA  as  to  the  Talor  of  its  de- 
feiden.  The  Fcench  fleet  made  a  demonstration  oif  the  island  during  the 
administration  of  my  grand&ther  $  but  it  did  not  renture  to  make  an  attack. 
Our  porerfey  may,  perhaps,  haye  sayed  us.  Although  so  young  when  I  left 
the  iilaad,  I  weU  ranember  its  scenery  and  localities,  and  have  surprised 
some  of  my  conntiymen  by  my  accurate  delineation  of  its  topogn^hy.  I 
owe  this  knowledge!  no  doubt,  to  my  frequent  excursions  on  horseback. 

« ( Bermuda,  parent  of  my  early  days ! 
To  thee  belong  my  tributary  lays; 
In  thy  blest  ctime^  secured  from  infimt  harms, 
▲  tender  mother  pressed  me  in  her  arms — 
Lulled  me  to  rest  with  many  a  ditty  rare. 
And  looked,  and  smiled  upon  her  iii&nt  care- 
She  taught  my  lisping  accents  how  to  flow, 
And  bade  the  yirtues  in  my  bosom  glow. 
Haill  Nature's  darling  spot,  enchanted  isle! 
Where  yemal  blooms  in  sweet  succession  smile — 
Where,  cherished  by  the  fostering  sea-bom  gale^ 
Appears  the  tall  Palmetto  of  the  yale — 
The  rich  banana,  tenant  of  the  shade, 
With  leaf  broad-spreading,  to  the  breeze  displayed. 
The  flragrant  lime— the  lemon  at  its  side, 
And  golden  orange,  fiur  Hesperia's  pride— 
The  memorable*  tree  of  aspect  bold 
Which  graced  thy  plains,  oh  Lebanus!  of  old,'  "  &c.  &c. 

Bermudian, 


*  The  cedar  is  the  most  yaluable  product  of  the  island,  and  is  used  in 
building  our  ftst-sailing  yessels. 
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eaa  only  be  found  in  the  best  society,  conBtitated  the  main  ele- 
ments in  the  chaxacter.  Others  oontoided  that  a  high  spidt,  a 
cultivated  taste,  supenor  accomplishmentB,  and  a  finished  edo- 
cation,  were  indispensable  requisites.  Many  names  were  bioa^it 
fiyrwrncd  by  way  of  example,  bat  they  weoe  all  rejected  m  eoa- 
seqaence  of  some  attribute  being  wanting.  At  length  a  blunt 
old  soldier  (Greneral  M.)  settled  the  question  by  declaring  that 
*  A«  w«B  a  gentleman  wbo  was  incapaUe  of  a  base  or  unwortlqr 
action.' 

*^  Two  of  my  paternal  ancles  settled  in  America — ^the  one  as 
a  physician — ^the  other  as  a  lawyer;  and  both  took  an  active 
psast  in  the  revolution.  Thomas  Tudor,  the  seniar,  waa  a 
member,  I  beKeve,  of  the  first  Congress;  and  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  held  the  responsible  stadon  of  Trea- 
surer: of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  Soman  in  spirit,  as  I 
ha^a  heard  him  described,  without  republican  vulgarity,  waa* 
terity,  or  presumption.  He  bequealJied  about  20,000/.  to  Mb 
relatives,  without  distinction  of  country. 

**  His  younger  brother,  St  George,  united  vecj  harmoniously 
the  diaraeter  of  soldier  and  judge,  and  was  eminent  in  the 
latter  capacity  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  He  married 
the  widow  Randolph,  an  American  heiress,  and  mother  of 
John  Randolph,  the  late  ambassador  to  St  PMeiri)urgh;  and 
the  fine  estate  of  Ronoke,  in  Yiiginia,  has  now  descended  to 
his  son,  my  cousin  and  namesake.  His  father  had  a  taste  for 
literature  and  poetry;  and  the  following  lines,  written  by  him, 
were  recited  at  my  table  by  Mr.  Rush,  the  Minister  from  the 
United  States  in  this  country: 

** '  Dtyi  of  my  yoatii!  jg  have  gfided  away; 
Hairs  of  my  TcmthI  ye  are  frosted  and  grey; 
Eyes  of  my  youth  I  your  keen  sight  is  no  more; 
CHieekB  of  my  youth!  ye  are  fturowed  aU  o'er; 
Strength  ef  my  youth!  aU  your  vigor  is  gone; 
Thoughts  of  my  yonth  I  aU  yonr  visions  are  flown  I 

**  *  Days  of  my  youth!  I  wish  not  your  lecaU; 
Hairs  of  my  youth!  I'm  content  you  should  &U; 
Eyes  of  my  youth!  ye  much  evil  have  seen; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth !  hathed  in  tears  hare  you  been ; 
ThoaBhlsofmyyoathl  ye  have  led  me  aaCray; 
Strength  of  my  youth!  why  lament  your  decay? 
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***  BijfB  of  my  sge!  ye  will  111(0117  be  put; 
EttnsofmyBge!  yot  awhile  caa  ye  last; 
J07B  of  m7  age!  in  true  wiBdom  delight; 
Ejres  of  my  age!  be  Beliglon  your  light; 
Thon^itB  of  my  age!  dMad  not  the  oold  sod; 
Hopei  of  n^r  age!  be  ye  llxsd  on  your  Godl' 

**  Dr.  Natbaniel  Tucker,  another  brother,  who  settled  as  a 
physician  in  Yorkshire,  had  still  greater  pretensions  to  poetry. 
He  wrote  the  '  Bermudian,'  and  other  poems,  which  would 
have  passed  Tery  well  in  the  days  of  Waller  and  Prior.  .  •  . 
He  then  took  a  very  serious  turn,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  more  abstruse  and  mystical  branches  of  theology,  which  did 
not  promote  his  fortune  or  fume,  nor  add,  I  fear,  to  his  happi* 
neas.  I  remember  him  well;  and  I  have  met  with  few  persons 
of  more  mild,  amiablei  or  dignified  manners.  I  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  widow,  who  was  followed  to  her  grave  by  all  the 
decent  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  among  whom  I  could  not 
discern  many  dry  eyes.  This  circumstance  struck  me  very 
forcibly;  for  I  knew  that  she  had  not  the  means  of  being 
charitable;  and  why,  then,  should  the  poor  weep?  I  have 
attended  the  funerals  of  the  opulent  and  great  without  seeing  a 
tear  shed.  I  can  only  conclude  that  benevolence  may  supply 
the  place  of  wealth,  and  touch  the  chords  of  the  heart  when  the 
hand  of  munificence  may  fail  to  leave  an  impression. 

"My  maternal  grandfather,  George  Bruere  (ytwrf  Bruyere), 
was  a  gallant  old  soldier;  and  from  the  name,  and  a  remarkable 
vivacity  of  temper  prevalent  in  his  family,  I  should  conjecture 
that  he  was  of  French  extraction.  He  obtained  die  govern- 
ment of  Bermuda  as  aiewacd  for  his  services  in  the  field;  and 
he  administered  it  for  about  twenty  years  as  an  honorable  man. 
Be  hhifcurteen  children! ! 

'^  I  remember  to  have  seen  him^  after  rather  copioia  libations, 
go  through  the  evolutions  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  other 
gieat  fi^its  in  which  he  was  personally  engaged.  He  marched 
and  oonntermaiched'— -charged  the  enemy  with  great  vigor — 
handled  his  large  stick  with  great  skill  and  effect  (albeit  with 
some  peril  to  those  around  him),  and  generally  concluded  with 
the  shout  of  victory — the  *  Britidi  Grreoadiers* — or  the  popular 
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anthem  of  *  God  save  the  ^ng  T  He  was,  heart  and  soul,  a 
Royalut;  while  mj  grandfather  Tucker,  fix)m  his  American 
connexions,  took  a  favorable  view  of  the  American  cause.  The 
imcompromifflng  Governor  called  the  Americana  ^rebels* — a 
term  of  reproach  which,  naturally  enough,  gave  mortal  ofience 
to  one  who,  at  the  moment,  had  two  sons  to  whom  the  oppro- 
brious term  applied.  These  proud  spirits  separated,  never  to 
meet  again  in  friendly  hall;  the  different  members  of  the  two 
families  became  estranged  from  each  other ;  my  father  alone 
occupying  a  neutral  ground,  beloved  and  respected  alike  by 
Montague  and  Capulet. 

'^  Several  of  my  maternal  uncles  followed  the  honorable  pro* 
fession  of  their  father.  One  was  killed  at  'Bunker's  Hill;' 
another  was  so  repeatedly  perforated  by  the  American  rifies,^ 
that  he  died  an  invalid  in  Fort  *  George,'  or  Fort '  Augustus,' 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  a  third  (a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy)  was  severely  wounded  while  heading  a  boarding  party 
in  a  night  attack.  The  other  brothers  passed  through  life  in 
the  ordinary  course. 

*'  My  excellent  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter;  she  was  an 
affectionate  and  exemplary  wife;  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
cares  of  her  large  family,  and  was  estimable  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  She  survived  my  father*  several  years,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  all  her  children,  she  died  at  Cheltenham  in  October, 
1813;  and  the  only  act  of  filial  piety  which  I  could  perform,  on 
my  return  from  India,  was  to  inscribe  a  tablet  to  her  memory 
in  the  church  of  that  place." 

Such  were  the  two  families  surrounded  by  which 

*  My  &ther  had  held  the  situation  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  and 
President  of  the  Crouncil  at  Bermuda;  and  more  than  once  held  charge  of  the 
government  for  a  considerahle  time;  but  had  not  interest  to  secure  the  sac- 
cession  permanentlj'.  When  I  returned  to  England  in.  1811,  I  was  called 
upon,  as  his  executor,  to  satisfy  a  demand  of  seyeral  thousand  pounds  which 
stood  against  the  estate,  in  consequence  of  the  miscarriage  of  some  accounts; 
but  he  was  so  correct,  and  was  so  well  known,  that  I  experienced  little  dif* 
ficulty  in  satisfying  the  Office  of  Colonial  Audit;  and  the  demand  was  reduced 
to  32/.,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  a  State  boat,  entertained,  not  by  him,  but 
by  his  predecessor  in  office. — ^H.  St.G.  T. 
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youDg  Hesnry  SlG^rge  passed  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  life.  It  is  always  corioxis — sometimes  pro- 
fitable—to consider  the  extent  to  which  the  child 
may  have  been  father  of  the  man.  Not  unmindfdl 
of  the  effect  that  early  influences  may  have  had 
in  moolding  and  shaping  his  character,  Mr.  Tucker 
himself  paused,  at  the  threshold  of  his  boyish  nar- 
rative, to  observe  that  "sgme  of  our  deepest  im- 
pressions are  received  at  a  very  early  age,  and  tend 
often  to  exercise  an  influence  on  our  future  lives.'' 
"  We  grow  up,"  he  said,  "  with  the  character  which 
•we  have  acquired  as  boys."  Doubtless  a  vast  deal 
of  biographical  ingenuity  is  displayed  to  very  little 
purpose  in  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  en- 
vironments of  the  duld  and  the  Actions  of  the  man. 
And  where  authentic  materials  are  scanty,  these 
conjectural  deductions  often  hover  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  Absurd.  But  without  wandering  into 
the  r^ons  of  the  great  !Far-fetched,  somethiug 
may  presently  be  said  about  the  early  associations 
which  Mr.  Tucker  has  thus  described,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  Man : 

*'I  suspect,"  he  says,  after  writing  of  the  family  feuds  hinted 
at  in  the  preceding  extract,  '^  that  I  was  myself  a  bit  of  a  rebel, 
for  my  next  brother,  George  (a  noble  fellow !  prematurely  lost 
to  the  service  which  he  adorned),  was  domiciled  at  the  Govern- 
ment House,^  and  as  I  resided  much  at  *  Port  Royal,'  where 

*  I  only  enTied  George  his  residence  at  the  Government  House  firom  his 
being  in  the  way  of  hearing  often  my  favorite  song  of  the  <*  Four-and-twenty 
iiddlers,"  sung  with  great  humour  to  please  us  children  by  the  late  Colonel 
Donkin  (father  of  Sir  Rnfane),  who  commanded  the  garrison,  and  lived  much 
at  the  Government  House,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  After  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  I  found  this  stately  octi^genarian  standing  sentinel  at 
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lebA  conneils  pterailed,  wliat  could  be  moze  nfltmal  than  that 
I,  at  tlifi  mature  age  of  eight  jor  ninei  ahould  aspire  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  popular  faction?  Men  become  patriota  whea 
they  cannot  otherwise  distinguish  themselves.  Then  why  not 
boysf 

^But  my  nepublban  aseal  was  noery  much  coolied  by  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  if  a  spark  of  it  had  zemainedi  oar  own 
most  contemptiUe  revolution  of  183.0  would  have  extinguished 
it,  and  have  fixed  me,  for  life,  a  determined  '  Camervatioe* 
Oh  I  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  *I  might  scorch  and  consume  those 
wretched,  mischievous,  unprincipled  men,  who  urged  on  that 
frandulent  measure,  for  their  own  base  purposes,  to  the  ruin  of 
their  eounby! 

^^  The  disunion  of  our  fiimilies,  originating  in  the  civil  war^ 
was  productive  of  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort,  and 
might  have  produced  serious  evil. 

"  Late  m  the  evening,  at  Port  Royal,  when  night  was  begin- 
niag'  to  cast  her  dark  diades  around,  I  perceived  a  strange  man, 
muffled  up  to  the  ears,  suddenly  rush  from  the  garden  into  the 
house,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  present  a 
blunderbuss,  or  some  other  deadly  weapon.  But,  to  my  surprise, 
the  females  of  the  family  immediately  threw  themselves  into 
hia  araml  Some  sobbed — and  some  laughed — according  to 
their  several  tastes,  and  all  wae  agitation  and  violent  emotion. 
This  was  quite  inexplicable  to  me.  The  stranger  wns  a  reie^ 
but  he  was  also  a  son,  who,  prompted  by  natural  affection,  had 
run  some  risk  to  pay  a  hasty  clandestine  visit  to  his  &mily ! 
My  loyal  grandsire  would  not  have  doomed  him  to  the  fate  of 
poor  Major  Andr^;  but,  had  he  been  dificoveied,  he  would  not 
eaieily  have  found  his  way  back  to  the  rebel  ranks. 

'*  A  great  deal  of  clandestine  intercourse  took  place,  during 
the  war,  between  the  Bermudians  and  the  Americans;  and  we 
had  the  honor  of  sending  forth  two  very  eminent  pirates^  who 
hovered  about  the  island,  and  sometimes  landed,  not  for  the 

the  door  of  the  York  Hotel,  in  Bath.  He  had  heaxd  of  mj  aimal,  and  was 
awaiting  my  return  to  the  hold.  I  reeo8Q»ad  him  instantly— and  he  gveoted 
me  as  he  had  done  whai  I  waa  a  ohild.— H.  8t.G.  T. 
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purposes  of  plnader  (fiur  they  were  *  honorable  men'),  bat  to 
gieet  their  relatives  and  fiieiids,  and  to  dispose  of  dieir  snipfais 
accpnations.  I  onoe  saw  from  the  hiUs  a  beautiful  chase — ^the 
bioliher  pirates  brated  and  defied  his  Majesty's  ships.  The 
little  NautUm  sallied  out,  perfectly  ooYered  with  Ganvaa;  but 
it  was  all  in  Tsin — nothing,  at  that  time,  oould  touch  a  Ber* 
mudian  sehooner.  Her  commander,  Collins,  succeeded  after- 
wasdB  in  making  a  French  line-of-batde  ship  strike  her  colors; 
birt  lliis  was  a  more  easy  tttk  dian  to  capture  the  pirates. 
Both  subsequently  perished  in  some  despemte  encounter^  in 

winch  their  vessel  was,  I  bdieve,  blown  up 

**  I  was  delicate  as  a  child,  and  being  the  fiist*bom,  I  was,  of 
course,  indulged  and  spoilt.  I  became  a  litde  epicure:  but  it 
JB  xemarkable  that,  in  after^Kfe,  my  tastes  have  been  ample.  I 
luvre  preferred  a  simple  diet,  and  have  rarely  committed  eacoessL 
To  the  habit  of  temperance,  eariy  rising,  and  the  love  of 
exercise,  I  attribute  (under  Providence,  to  whom  I  owe  more 
dum  I  deserve !)  that  &m  state  of  health  which  endd.es  me  to 
enjoy  life  at  an  advanced  age. 

'*  I  was  always  fond  of  riding,  and  I  was  allowed  to  ride 
fiom  one  end  of  the  idand  to  the  oliier,  attended  only  by  a 
negiD  servant,  who  generally  held  by  the  tail  of  my  litlie  maie. 
I  sometimes  went  out  with  the  negroes,  to  catch  and  brii^  in 
tiie  haraes  fipom  the  field;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  ventused  to 
moiBDEt  my  fMier'B  favorite  horae,  'BrilUant.'  The  qaaxited 
anaaal,  with  my  light  weight,  and  lighter  hand,  galloped  off  at 
fhH  speed.  He  soon  encountered  a  gate,  which  he  gallantly 
cleared;  but  I,  who  could  not  cany  his  momentum  with  me, 
was  left  behind  to  clear  it  as  I  might,  on  foot 

"  On  another  occasion,  I  owed  a  similar  disaster  to  my  ten- 
derness fi>r  my  mare.  I  would  not  allow  her  girths  to  be  drawn 
too  tight,  lest  they  should  hurt  her.  I  mounted,  with  a  cousin 
of  my  own  age  seated  behind  me.  We  dashed  off;  but  the 
saddle,  abusing  its  liberty,  suddenly  swung  round,  and  my 
coosin  and  myself,  in  illustmtion  of  the  theory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  gravitated  incontinently  to  the  ground ! 

**  But  I  met  with  a  more  serious  accident,  in  a  boating  ex- 
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cursion,  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me.  We  sailed  about  the 
harbour,  and  landed  in  a  neighbouring  isle,  where  we  were 
kindly  received,  and  regaled  with  '  milk  punch,'  a  beverage  to 
me  before  unknown.  I  became  much  exhilarated,  and  in  the 
overflow  of  my  spirits,  on  the  way  back,  I  clambered  up  the 
mast  of  the  boat^  and  either  jumped,  or  fell,  overboard.  I  sank 
of  course,  for  I  could  not  swim — I  sank  again;  but,  lising  to 
the  surface,  a  negro,  who  was  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  caught 
me  by  the  hair,  and  drew  me  back  into  the  boat,  almost  in  a 
lifeless  state.  The  servants  carried  me  home  in  all  haste.  My 
parents  were  fortunately  absent.  I  was  dried  and  warmed  at 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  none,  I  believe,  but  the  parties  present, 
were  aware  of  the  occurrence. 

'*  My  grandsire,  the  Governor,  was  exposed  to  some  danger 
about  this  time.  A  detachment  (on  its  way,  I  think,  to  the 
siege  of  Charlestown)  landed  in  the  island;  and  a  young  officer 
belonging  to  it,  taking  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
person,  or  perhaps  the  reputed  fortune^  of  a  young  lady  of 
St.  Oeorge's,  and  the  beauty  (or  perchance  her  father)  not  en* 
couraging  his  addresses,  he  became  desperate,  cut  off  the  small 
joint  of  his  little  finger,  enclosed  it  to  her  in  a  letter,  and  pro- 
tested that  he  would  go  on  to  sever  and  transmit  to  her  joint 
after  joint  until  she  should  accept  his  suit. 

'*  For  this  prank  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  my  grand- 
father, passing  near  the  window  of  his  barracks,  the  young 
niffian,  or  madman,  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  which  nearly 
took  efi^t.  Why  he  was  not  shot  for  the  outrage,  I  do  not 
know;  but  he  escaped,  and  many  years  afterwards  he  was  met 
by  one  of  my  brothers,  on  service,  in  the  command  of  a  batta- 
lion of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore. 

'*  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact  of  his  having  made  love  in  so 
novel  a  fashion,  because  I  did  not  see  the  propitiatory  offering; 
but  it  was  currently  reported  and  believed  in  the  island,  and  I 
have,  even  at  this  time,  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  individual. 
I  was  struck  by  his  appearance,  in  consequence  of  his  wearing  a 
splendid  masquerade  dress,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before — 
he  personated,  I  think,  a  Hessian  officer;  and  although  very 
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diminutiTe,  and  poflBessing  feminine  lather  than  manlj  beauty, 
his  countenance  and  coetume  were  such  as  to  attract  and  rivet 
the  attention  of  a  boy. 

"  Before  this  period^  I  obtained  a  memorable  victory  over 
my  grandsire,  which  I  must  record.  I  was  counting  at  his 
table,  after  dinner,  the  seeds  of  a  melon*  and  he,  littlo  dreaming 
that  I  was  one  day  to  become  the  Acoountant-General  of  India, 
and  distrusting  my  arithmetical  powers,  promised  to  give  me  a 
pistreen  for  every  seed,  if  my  enumeration  should  prove  to  be 
correct.  The  number  was  not  small.  They  were  counted  and 
recounted  by  the  umpire,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  had  won 
the  prize.  The  next  morning,  my  father's  breakfast-table  ex* 
hibited  the  splendid  trophy.  I  had  never,  perhaps,  seen  so 
much  money  before,  and  my  joy  and  exultation  were  great.  Is 
It  not  possible  that  this  little  circumstance  may  have  had  some 
efiect  in  directing  my  mind  in  af\er-lifc  to  the  study  of  Finance? 
I  might  never  have  had  the  control  and  appropriation  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions,  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  counting  some 
dozen,  or  hundred,  seeds  of  a  melon !  Hence  it  is  deducible 
that  the  financier  sprung  from  a  melon-seed !  '  This,'  Horatio 
might  say, '  were  to  examine  too  curiously/  *  Not  a  whit,'  quoth 
Hamlet.'' 

It  were  not,  at  all  events,  to  eicamine  too  curiously, 
to  surmise  that  all  this  riding  and  hoating  tended  to 
form  the  sturdy,  robust,  moral  character  of  the  man, 
no  less  than  to  establish  the  vigorous  physical  con- 
stitution, which  lasted  him  fourscore  years.  There 
were,  fortunately  for  young  Tucker,  no  pedagogues, 
and,  perhaps,  few  books  in  his  island-home.  His 
schoolroom  was  amidst  the  eternal  greenery  or  among 
the  sharp  rocks  of  the  "vexed  Bermoothes.'*  His 
chief  preceptor  seems  to  have  been  the  Saddle. 
There  is  more  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  acknowledge 
in  such  teaching  as  this.    iVesh  air  and  free  exer- 
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dse  were  the  aliments  which  strengthened  the  hoy, 
and  developed  the  hardy  qualities  of  the  man.  This 
was  the  real  traLtmig— the  ineffaeeahle  discipline  of 
Nature — ^which  did  more  to  form  his  after-character 
— ^to  prepare  him  for  the  great  life-work  of  doing 
fGnd  suffering,  than  any  of  the  accidents  npon  which 
he  more  emphatically  dwelt.  It  is  no  small  thing, 
haying  to  trace  the  career  of  one  whose  manliness 
of  character  was  in  all  things  conspicuous;  who 
was,  indeed,  pre-eminently  a  man  among  men ;  to 
know  that  in  early  hoyhood  he  was  much  suhjected 
to  the  voluntary  discipline  of  the  Saddle.  It  little 
matters  what  hooks  a  hoy  is  taught  to  read  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  life.  But  it  is  of  the  first 
moment  that  he  should  he  suffered  to  enjoy  free 
libations  of  air  and  exercise — and  the  freest  of  all 
are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  saddle.  Nothing  could  he 
more  full  of  promise  than  the  words,  "  I  was  always 
fond  of  riding,  and  was  allowed  to  ride  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other.'' 

As  to  the  rest,  it  hardly  seems  that  there  is  nmch 
connexion  between  either  the  early  influences  or  the 
early  indications  of  character,  glanced  at  in  the 
Autohiography,  and  the  adult  developments  of  which 
I  shall  presently  come  to  speak.  The  Itepuhlican 
boy  grew  into  a  robust  Tory.  The  little  "  Epicure" 
of  Bermuda  lived  to  content  himself  with  fare  both 
coarse  and  scanty;  to  face  all  privation  wifch  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  aU  hardship  without  a 
murmur  of  complaint. 

The  real  training  of  the  boy  was,  as  has  heen  said, 
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in  Hiose  hard  gallops  across  the  island,  and  those 
boating  eKCorsions  on  the  coast.  It  was  time 
enough  to  think  seriously  about  book-learning  when 
young  Henry  St.George  was  ten  years  old,  and  good 
opportunity  offered  for  the  safe  eonveyanoe  of  him- 
self and  his  next  brother,  George,  to  England.  How 
it  was  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  Autobio- 
graphy: 

"  Early  in  1781,*  my  veteran  grandaire  terminated  his 
honorable  oareer;  and  my  fiither,  who  was  anxious  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  determined  to  send  my  brother 
George  and  myself  to  England  for  the  purpose,  imder  the  care 
6f  our  Und-hearted  grandmother,  who  had  now  become  a 
widow.  There  were  no  means  of  education  at  the  time  in 
Bermuda,  and  mine  had  scarcely  commenced.  My  fadier  was 
too  much  engaged  with  his  official  labois,  and  my  mother 
with  the  cares  of  a  household  and  large  nuisery,  to  admit  of 
their  giving  me  any  instruction  beyond  a  little  reading,  and 
kfls  wilting. 

^*  The  family  feud  abated,  but  was  not  entirely  extinguished, 
by  the  death  of  my  grandfather  Bruere;  and  at  a  later  period, 
in  Ekigland,  it  showed  itself  in  a  very  trifling  incident.  One 
of  my  maternal  uncles  sent  me  with  a  letter  to  Charles  James 
Fox;  but,  unluckily,  I  called,  on  my  way  to  Grafton-street,  on 
my  grand&ther  Tucker,  and  he  learnt  my  errand.  He  looked 
at  the  letter  with  an  expression  of  indignation — ^he  was  much 
enraged,  and  I  suspected  that  he  would  have  torn  it  in  pieces, 
in  which  case  I  shoidd  have  had  a  very  difficult  account  to 
settle  with  the  choleric  Captain,  who,  on  another  very  trivial 
occasion,  had  treated  me  with  a  pretty  smart  box  on  the  ear.f 
Better  feelings,  however,  prevailed;  and  I  delivered  the  letter. 
My  grandsire  had  no  dislike  to  Mr.  Fox,  although  the  opponent 

*  Mr.  'Willuims,  in  his  ''History  of  the  Bermudas,"  says  that  Governor 
Sriusre  £ed  in  September,  1760. 

t  I  sinpect  that  my  rebel  predilections  may  hare  giren  pungency  to  my 
poor  imde's  ffispleasure;  for  he  had  bat  too  mxLdx  reason  to  complahi  of  the 
American  afaarpshooterid— H.  StG.  T. 
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in  WestmiiiEter  of  his  fiiend,  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  His  indignation 
was  excited  at  the  idea  that  one  of  his  race  should  be  converted 
into  a  letter-carrier  by  one  with  whom  he  was  not  on  speaking 

terms. 

"  Preparatory  to  our  departure,  I  paid  farewell  visits  to  all 
my  relatives  and  ftiends  in  the  island,  and  was  overloaded  with 
presents.  Cousin  Tudor  gave  me  a  large  fat  sheep,  the  pride 
of  his  flock — others  sent  jellies  and  preserves,  and  all  some 
token  of  regard  and  remembrance.  But  the  most  magnificent 
present  which  I  received  was  from  a  worthy  auctioneer  of  the 
name  of  Smith,  who  had  collected  a  variety  of  English  coins  in 
the  course  of  his  business,  and  these  he  generously  presented  to 
me.  He  was  not  at  all  connected  with  our  family,  nor  could 
he  have  been  influenced  by  the  circumstance  of  my'admiring 
his  pretty  little  daughter,  ^  Jenny  Smith,'  because  I  also  admired 
*  Jenny  Kelly/  and  another  rustic  beauty  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  island.  The  fact  is,  that  my  father  was  very  popular  from 
his  gracious  manners,  and  from  that  something  which  denotes 
innate  benevolence.  They  say  ^Poeta  nascitur  non  fit;'  and  so 
I  say  of  a  gentleman.  He  must  be  bom  and  bred  one.  We 
were  taught  to  take  off  our  hats  to  the  lowest  person  whom  we 
met;  and  this  was  no  small  condescension  in  one  of  my  birth 
and  dignity !  My  anxious  mother,  with  much  good  advice  be- 
fore parting,  explained  to  me  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take 
off  my  hat  to  every  person  in  the  streets  of  London;  but  habit  is 
strong,  and  even  now,  when  I  repair  to  the  stables  for  my  horse, 
I  interchange  bows'i^  with  the  coachmen  and  ostlers,  and  all  the 
little  idle  urchins  whom  I  encounter  in  the  mews. 

*  ▲  Bermudian  JoBtice,  who  had,  I  suppose,  acquired  the  same  habit,  had  a 
wicked  trick  played  off  upon  him  on  his  arrival  in  London.  A  wag,  who  had 
probably  read  the  ^  Fool  of  Quality,"  and  who  had  obserred  the  Just]C6!8  sim- 
plicity, pinned  a  hibel  upon  the  back  of  his  coat,  describiog  his  name  and 
quality.  He  sallied  out  to  explore.  The  passersrby  read  the  paper,  and  some 
loud  enough  for  him  to  hear.  He  was  delighted  that  his  name  and  fame 
should  hare  gone  before  him.  Some  accosted  him—**  How  do  ye  do,  tSi,  Jus- 
tice   ?"  «  How  does  your  wife  do  ?**  "  What's  the  last  news  fixwi  Ber- 
muda?" The  Justice  bowed,  and  smiled,  and  bowed  again,  and  thought  the 
"  Lunoners"  the  civilest  and  best  informed  people  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  adventure  ended ;  but  it  is  upon  such  slender  premises,  I  fear, 
that  we  sometimes  build  our  fame,  and  rest  our  oondusions.^H.  St.G.  T. 
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**  The  liour  of  departure  at  length  arrived,  and  we  embarked 
in  April,  1781,  on  the  good  ship  DiUgeniia^  a  Spanish  prize, 
leaving  many  wet  eyes  behind  us.  Oar  little  captain,  who  I 
suspect  was  a  Welshman,  was  determined,  like  another  Van 
Tromp,  to  sweep  the  seas.  He  bore  a  letter  of  marque;  and  he 
chased  everything.  The  goodly  DiUgenHa  moved  like  a  castle 
upon  the  waters;  but  still  we  pursued  everything  that  ran  away 
from  us.  One  heavy  Datchman  we  thought  to  have  caught, 
for  she  was  as  heavy  as  ourselves.  I  watched  her  with  eager 
eyes  for  many  hour»— sometimes  we  seemed  to  near  her,  and 
then  again  she  increased  her  distance;  but,  at  length,  night 
came  on,  and  she  escaped  from  us,  or  we  from  her. 

**  One  fine  morning,  a  long,  low  frigate,  bearing  French  colors, 
and  of  French  build,  came  sweeping  down  upon  us.  She  did 
not  give  us  time  to  chase  her,  as  we  should  have  done — just  as 
the  heroic  Sir  William  Meadowes  was  accustomed  to  chase 
Tlppoo  Sultan;  but  we  were  resolved  to  show  fight.  The 
boatswain's  whistle  called  to  quarters — the  men  were  at  their 
guns — the  little  captain  strutted  the  quarternleck^  an  inch 
higher — and  even  the  '  quakers'  on  the  quarter-deck  seemed 
impatient  *  to  give  tongue;'  when,  lo !  the  frigate  fired  a  shot 
across  our  bows,  hauled  her  wind,  and  hoisted  English  colors ! 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say  who  was  most  glad  or  sorry  at  this 
sight;  but  this  I  remember,  that,  instead  of  round  and  canister 
shot,  which  must  soon  have  riddled  the  good  ship  DiUgentia, 
we  received  round  bottles  of  ^  capillaire'  and  '  orgeat,'  and 
canisters  of  sundry  good  things  which  had  recently  escaped 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  frigate  was  H-M.'s  ship  L^Oiteau ; 
and  the  courteous  commander,  hearing  that  the  hospitable 
hostess  who  had  so  often  entertained  the  officers  of  H.M.'s 
navy  in  Bermuda  was  on  board,  gallantly  sent  us  every  little 
delicacy  which  his  ship  afforded.  Here,  again,  we  see  the 
gentleman. 

**  On  one  occasion,  our  bellicose  propensities  were  like  to  have 
been  put  to  a  rough  trial.  A  French  privateer,  under  English 
colors^  ran  under  our  stem.  I  stole  up  from  the  cabin  below  to 
see  the  fun,  and  placed  myself  near  the  taffrail,  irom  whence  I 
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could  have  thrown  a  biflcuit  into  the  vemeL  Ske  ma  crowded 
with  men,  who  thronged  the  foreeaatle  and  bowipiity  ready  to 
board;  but  our  little  captain  was  nothing  daunted.  ^  He  ran  out 
his  stem-chaser — ^made  every  preparation  to  neceive  the  asunilt 
-^put  on  so  good  a  &ce,  and  gave  his  orders  with  such  ooolness 
and  determination  *(eTery  word  of  which,  I  suspecti  must  kave 
been  heard  by  the  Frenchman),  that  the  enemy  beeame  dii^ 
couraged,  and  soon  sheered  off.  ffe  then^  as  usaaly  gave  chase  ; 
but  to  the  amusementy  I  presume,  if  not  to  the  mortification,  of 
the  Frendiman,  Had  he  shown  more  pluck,  we  must  have 
become  his  priae;  for  he  greatly  outnumbered  us,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  men,  while  his  vessel  was  more  manageable.  It  is  very 
strange,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  felt  at  all  a£ntid  at  the 
moment.  I  have  often  experienced  the  uneasy  sensation  of 
fear;  but  on  this  occasion  curiosity,  or  the  novelty  and  excite- 
ment of  the  scene,  or  perhaps  ignorance  of  the  danger,  appear 
to  have  suppressed  all  feeling  of  its  presenee. 

'*  At  length,  after  a  passage  of  seven  weeks,  we  safely  landed 
at  Portsmouth." 

The  two  brothers  were  put  to  school  at  Hampstead, 
under  the  care  of  a  Dr.  Alexaiider,  who  seeeoB  to 
have  had  small  Latin  and  less  Greek.  But  he  had 
provided  competent  teachers,  and  young  Tucker,  who 
had  learnt  little  in  the  Bermudas  to  place  him  in  a 
high  form  at  Hampstead,  fixed  by  emulation,  pushed 
forward  rapidly,  but  perhaps  somewhat  superficially, 
and  soon  acquired  tolerable  profici^icy  in  the  learned 
languages.  His  own  account  of  his  schoolboy  days 
has  little  that  is  remarkable  in  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  general  transcript  of  the  scholastic  ecq»eri- 
ences  of  the  grandsires  of  the  present  generation  of 
schoolboys : 

'*  We  reached  England  early  in  June,  1781,  and  were  kindly 
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wekomed  by  my  giand&tliier  Tucker,  who  carried  me  to  the 
theatre  (I  think)  the  night  after  our  arrival^  to  see  the  '  CSan- 
destme  Marriage.'  Eyerything  was,  of  coarse,  new  and  won- 
dexfiil  to  the  ialaiid  boy;  but  the  indulgenoe  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  me.  I  waa  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  a  lew  days  after- 
wards; but  the  enemy  had  already  insinuated  itself  into  the 
dtadel,  and  my  life  was  in  imminent  peril  f<Nr  some  weeks^  the 
kasfc  evil  apprehended  being  the  loss  of  my  sight.  I  recovered, 
however,  under  the  rough  treatment  which  prevailed  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  indebted  mainly  to  the  kind  care  and  attentions 
of  an  aunt  for  the  preservation  of  my  sight,  and  perhaps  (under 
IKvine  Providence)  for  life  itself. 

*^  But  I  came  forth  most  wofnlly  disfigured.  For  some  lime 
I  was  not  permitted  to  look  in  a  glass;  and  when  I  first  saw 
myself^  after  my  recoveiy,  I  was  horror-struck  at  the  dwnge. 
A  shaved  head»  inflamed  eyes,  deep  scars  and  indentations, 
produced  a  &oe  on  which  the  furies  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  carried  on  a  sanguinary  conflict  *  WeU,*  observed  one 
of  my  aunts, '  you  have  now,  Henry,  lost  all  your  good  looks, 
and  you  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  yourself  agreeable  by 
your  manners  and  accomplidunents.'  Here  was  cold  comfort; 
bat  the  words  made  an  impreesion  upon  my  mind,  and  may 
posnbly  have  had  some  influence  on  my  future  life. 

"  In  August,  1781, 1  was  placed,  with  my  brother  George, 
who  was  two  years  younger  than  myself,  at  Dr.  Alexander's 
school  at  Hampstead — ^an  establishment  where  much  was  done 
to  furnish  the  head^  but  very  Uttle  to  supply  another  important 
functionary.  Our  fare  was  very  indi£ferent,  and  of  those  ar- 
ticles whose  quaUty  was  unobjectionable  the  supply  was  scanty 
and  insufficient. 

"  The  first  evening  after  my  installation!  was  presented  with 
a  coarse  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  This  I  held  up  in  my  hand, 
demanding,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  if  it  were  *  meant  for  my 
supper?  The  woman  stared  in  silence,  and  I  indignantly 
threw  back  into  her  tray  the  offensive  article.  A  little  urchin 
near  me  whimpered,  meanwhile,  *  Give  it  to  me-^ve  it  to  me;' 

C2 
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but  the  die  was  cast,  and  the  good  woman  quietly  proceeded  on 
with  her  tray. 

'^The  keen  air  of  Hampstead,  however,  produced  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  my  appetite;  and  the  next  evening  I  not  only 
accepted  the  proffered  slice,  but  I  should  not  have  felt  myself 
insulted  if  the  whole  loaf  had  followed. 

'^  To  our  hard  puddings,  which  were  always  a  prelude  to  the 
meat,  I  never  could  reconcile  myself;  and,  when  no  famished 
boy  was  to  be  foimd,  they  were  usually  consigned  to  our 
pockets,  and  many  a  volley  have  I  seen  fly  over  our  next 
neighbour's  wall,  after  dinner.  Happily  no  accident  occurred, 
but  if  man  or  animal  had  been  in  the  way,  these  bullets,  like 
the  famous  gun  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  would  have  erased  from  his 
forehead  the  decrees  of  Destiny  itself. 

'^On  entering  the  school,  I  was  mortified  to  find  that  we 
were  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  below  boys  younger  than  my- 
self ;  but  pride  gave  a  spur  to  my  exertions,  and  I  was  soon 
brought  forward  very  rapidly,  and,  indeed,  too  rapidly,  for  I 
passed  over  books  which  I  ought  to  have  read,  and  I  was  made 
to  read  books  (Juvenal,  &c,)  which  I  could  not  understand. 
Horace  and  Homer  were  my  favorite  authors,  and  Greek  my 
favorite  language;  and  if  I  had  applied  to  it  two  or  three 
years  longer,  I  should  probably  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
proficiency;  but  I  acquired  everything  hastily,  and  consequently 
superficially. 

'^  Dr.  A.  piqued  himself  upon  his  French,  but  he  was  not  a 
classical  scholar;  and  we,  senior  boys,  would  have  thought  it 
quite  ridiculous  if  he  had  interfered  with  our  Latin  or  Greek. 
He  had,  however,  the  good  sense  to  engage  a  good  Grecian 
as  senior  usher  (Hamilton),  and  our  Latin  master  (Lorimer) 
was  full  of  zeal.  George  was  a  special  favorite  with  him,  and 
he  used  to  make  us  recite  the  odes  of  Horace,  as  a  yreat  treat, 
during  the  hours  which  might  otherwise  have  been  given  to 
rest  or  recreation. 

'*  I  was  not  fond  of  Euclid,  and  I  made  small  progress  in 
Mathematics,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  regret 
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throughout  life.  Feeling  the  want  so  much,  I  was  induced,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  or  thirtj^eight,  to  commence  the  study  of 
Algebra;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  become  a  mathematician. 
For  drawing  I  had  no  turn,  and  all  my  lines  were  run  by  the 
rule  and  compass.  I  was  fond  of  fencing,  but  I  never  became  a 
powerful  or  skilful  swordsman.  Dancing  seemed  to  have  come 
to  me  as  from  natiure^  for  I  was  scarcely  credited  when  I  men- 
tioned^ on  my  debut,  that  I  had  not  been  previously  taught. 

'^  I  soon  became  very  fond  of  novels  and  romances,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Spanish  and  Eastern  tales;  and  I  suspect  that  the 
'  Arabian  Nights'  and  the  '  Tales  of  the  Genii'  may  have  had 
something  to  do  in  sending  me  to  India,  although  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  presented  be* 
iween  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  East  and  the  midshipman's 
berdi  on  the  orlop  deck  of  an  Indiaman. 

^*  The  6i8t  novel  which  fell  into  my  hands  was  the  *  Fool  of 
Quality;'  and  although  it  was  probably  foolish  enough,  I  recol- 
lect that  I  strained  my  eyes  to  devour  it,  in  the  twilight  of  a 
summer's  evening.  *  Pamela'  followed,  and  nothing  came  amiss, 
excepting  Richardson's  most  tedious  '  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  which 
I  never  had  patience  to  read  to  a  conclusion. 

*'  There  are  few  things  in  the  life  of  a  schoolboy  worth  re- 
membering, and  few  which  I  remember;  but  trifles  sometimes 
keep  possession  of  the  memory  from  particular  associations. 

''  I  well  recollect  the  first  ascent  of  Lunardi's  balloon,  which 
I  saw  to  great  advantage,  and  which  struck  me  as  something 
very  wonderful.  Godvrin  had  not  written  his  '  Political  Jus* 
tice'  at  the  time,  or  he  might  have  instanced  this  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter,  in  illustration  of  his  theory,  although  it  is 
now  become  so  familiar  to  us  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention* 
In  &ct,  science  of  late  years  has  produced  so  many  greater 
wonders,  that  travelling  in  the  air  is  considered  to  be  fit  only  to 
attract  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar.  Even  a  Lord  Mayor's  show, 
which  appeared  to  be  so  fine  and  imposing  a  spectacle,  with  the 
men  in  armour,  would  be  regarded  by  a  modem  schoolboy  as  a 
gaudy,  idle  pageant.  Such  has  been  the  advance  of  knowledge  I 

^'  I  had  several  skirmishes  while  at  Hampstead;  but  only  two 
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regular  battles.  The  firstseuffle  was  with  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Douglas,  subsequently  well  known  as  Lord  Sdkirk;  and  I  can- 
not guess  how  we  shovdd  have  bad  an  altercation,  for  he  was 
▼ery  reseryed,  and  seldom  engaged  in  oax  play.  Indeed,  he 
kept  aloof  from  us,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
own  meditations.  He  often  swung  hims^  from  the  branch  of 
an  old  tree  at  ibe  bottom  of  our  playground;  and  I  can  afanoet 
fancy  that  I  see  him  in  his  usual  contemplative  mood,  with 
head  in  air,  to  all  appearance  counting  the  leaves  above  him. 

*"  My  first  battle  took  place  with  a  French  boy  soon  after  I 
entered  the  school.  He  was  much  older  and  taUer  than  myself 
but  lame  and  very  awkward,  and  not  at  all  skilled  in  the  art  of 
boxing,  in  which  I  was  myself  a  novice.  After  being  engaged 
for  sone  time  in  a  Tery  desultory  warfare,  the  odds  turned  in 
my  &vor;  and  my  opponent,  becoming  nauch  enraged,  made  a 
furious  onset,  seized  me  by  the  head,  and  endeavoured  by  one 
great  effort  to  bring  my  face  into  dose  contact  with  his  knee; 
when,  lol  off  came  my  wig—- and  the  astomsked  FrenehmaUi 
holding  up  this  vain  trophy,  seemed  to  estpect  that  the  head 
would  follow;  but  I  was  not  idle  in  the  mean  time,  and  nftet  a 
short  struggle,  victory  declared  in  my  favor. 

"The  termination  of  my  n«rt  oontert  wu  T«y  ^S^t 
indeed.  My  opponent  was  younger  Axn.  myself,  but  wmA 
more  strong  and  weighty,  and  a  most  skilful  pugilist  He  beat 
me  to  a  dead  stand-still;  and  I  could  at  last  scarcely  support 
myself  against  Ihe  wall,  or  return  his  blows.  He  was  victorious, 
of  course;  but  I  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  being  scolded 
and  taunted  afterwards  by  a  pert  little  housemaid  for  having 
struck  her  *  pet  boy.'  A  plague  upon  such  pet  boys;  for  I  was 
feeling  at  ihe  moment  most  sennbly  the  effects  of  his  sturdy 
blows. 

"We  generally  spoit  our  holidays  with  our  kind  grand- 
mother; but  in  the  summer  of  1783  we  accompanied  a  part  of 
the  school  to  Maigate,  for  the  advantage  of  sea-bathing.  About 
fifty  or  sixty  of  us  were  crammed  into  a  hoy;  and  having  had 
a  long  passage,  we  passed  a  night  on  board  in  the  most  comfort* 
less  condition.    We  were  huddled  together  in  a  small  cabiui 
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aoBie  Ijiog  laiigitadiBally*  otheiB  trmnflrenely  and  diagonally 
over  them,  and  nearly  all  sttffering  from  sea-aidcness.  I  was 
one  of  the  very  few  who  eecaped  this  annoyance;  but  it  being 
known,  on  our  landings  that  I  Iiad  not  been  sick,  I  was  imme* 
diately  oideied  a  dose  of  physic.  It  seemed  to  me  strange  and 
iHo^cal  tiiat  I  shoald  be  required  to  take  physie  because  I  was 
wqU;  bat  Alexander  the  Great  (not  he  of  Maoedon)  troubled 
himsftlf  very  little  with  logic  in  such  eases,  and  we  knew  he  had 
an  instrument  which  would  have  silenced  Aristotle  himself. 
Upon  another  occadon  I  was  treated  much  in  the  same  way. 
Most  of  the  boys  had  what  is  called  the  *  influenza,'  for  want  of 
a  better  title.  Jfelt  quite  well;  but  our  old  apothecary,  wisdy 
canduding  that,  if  I  were  not  mck,  I  ought  to  be,  under  any 
theory,  whether  the  thing  were  contagious  or  epidemic,  or 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  I  was  unceremoniously  subjected 
to  ihe  same  course  of  discipline.  Happily,  however,  I  was  not 
<rfken  caught  in  his  net. 

"  In  1785  we  enacted  the  tragedy  of  '  Hamlet,  ihe  Dane;' 
and  really  it  was  vexy  well  performed.  The  insignificant  part 
of  Omek  was  assigned  to  me;  but  in  the  after^piece  I  was 
rather  better  provided  for  in  the  character  of  the  Frenchman  in 
Ghorick's  farce  of  *  Lethe.'  We  afterwards  rehearsed  the 
tragedy  of  ^  Gato;'  and  there  I  had  allotted  to  me  the  important 
paert  of  Mk»  Mareia ;  but  whenever  Juba  began  to  recite  the 
lines:  *  The  lovely  Mareia  towers  above  her  sex — ^True,  she  is 
fidr,  oh  how  divinely  fair,'  the  boys  were  all  in  a  titter,  and  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  small-pox.  It  was  cruel  to  make 
me  personate  a  Roman  beOe,  prude  ihough  she  may  have  been; 
but  luckily  I  left  the  school  before  I  was  called  upon  to  perpe- 
trate this  part,  or  that  of  Termoffantj  in  a  farce,  whose  title  even 
I  do  not  now  recollect." 

It  was  mteaded  that  young  Tucker  should  be 
trained  for  the  legal  profession.  His  father  probably 
coneeiyed  that  his  local  interest  would  enable  Henry 
St.Gteorge  to  secure  for  himself  a  competence  by 
practising  at  ihe  Betmudian  Bar.    But  the  boy  had 
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no  taste  for  such  drudgery  as  this;  and  when^  in 
the  course  of  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1785-86^  one 
of  his  aunts  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to 
visit  India,  he  appears  to  have  grasped  eagerly  at 
the  offer  of  such  an  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
schoolroom  and  the  lawyer's  desk.  It  seems  that 
she  had  no  delegated  authority  to  make  any  such 
proposal.  The  impulse  was,  doubtless,  a  kindly  one ; 
the  act  belonged  to  the  great  family  of  the  WeU- 
meant.  A  very  mischievous  family  it  is;  but  in 
this  case,  at  least,  the  imwarrantable  interference  of 
the  good  lady,  shaping  as  it  did  the  whole  career  of. 
Henry  St.George  Tucker,  produced  results  which, 
had  she  lived  to  see  them,  she  might  have  regarded 
with  a  smile  of  complacency  and  a  thrill  of  delight. 

And  so  it  was  thus  hastily  determined  that  the 
boy  should  "go  out  to  India."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  his  aunt  had  formed  any  very  clear  con- 
ception of  what  he  was  to  do  there,  or  had  very 
far-seeing  projects  for  his  future  advancement  in 
life.  There  were  merchant-ships  always  sailing  for 
the  Indian  ports,  and  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  for  a  hardy,  healthy  boy  of  good  family 
a  midshipman's  herih  on  board  an  Indiamian.  So 
Henry  St.George  Tucker,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  be- 
came a  midshipman  on  board  a  merchant-ship.  The 
history  of  his  departure  and  of  his  voyage  to  India 
shall  be  told  in  his  own  words : 

"In  December,  1785,  I  bade  adieu  to  Hampstead  for  the 
holidays,  never  to  return ;  for  my  good  aunt  T.,  having  inci- 
dentally asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  go  out  to  India,  I  eagerly 
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Ciuglit  at  the  idea,  and  my  destiny  was  soon  decided.  She  had 
the  best  motives,  no  doubt,  for  her  object  was  to  lelieve  my 
fiither  from  the  charge  of  my  education ;  but  she  assumed  an 
authority  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  she  contiavened  all 
his  plans  for  my  future  establishment  in  life.  My  predominant 
feeling  was,  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
and  to  avoid  the  laborious  process  of  preparing  for  the  law,  the 
profession  for  which  my  father  had  destined  me.  I  was  also, 
perhaps,  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  realising  some  of  the 
scenes  in  those  Eastern  fictions  which  had  delighted  my  ima^- 
nation. 

«*  My  fitther,  however^  was  much  di^leased  and  grieved  at 
this  hasty  and  most  unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  separated 
us  for  ever,  never  to  meet  again;  and  I  received  from  him  a 
letter  of  reproof,  which  cut  me  to  the  very  heart.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  impressive  productions  of  the  kind  which  I  ever 
read,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  insert  it  here,  as  a  model  of  that 
sort  of  composition  which  is  produced  by  strong  feeling,  coming 
directly  from  the  heart  of  an  afiectionate  parent;  but  when  it 
readied  me  I  was  15,000  miles  off,  hunting  wild  animals  on 
the  plains  of  Behar. 

"  It  having  been  thus  hastily  decided  that  I  should  proceed 
to  India,  and  in  the  situation  of  a  midshipman  on  board  an 
Indiaman,  I  was  fi>rthwith  sent  to  attend  Mr.  Wales,  the  cir- 
cumnavigator and  astronomer,  at  Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  being  instructed  in  navigation;  but  in  six  or  eight 
weeks  I  could  not  learn  much.  Indeed,  I  merely  went  over 
ihe  ground  which  I  had  previously  traversed  at  school;  or  if  I 
acquired  anything,  it  was  simply  the  application  of  trigonometry 
to  some  practical  purposes.  No  attempt  was  made  to  instruct 
me  in  nautical  astronomy. 

''  In  March,  1786,  I  was  to  embark  in  the  WUUam  Pittj 
Captain  Charles  Mitchell,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  England  and  my 
family,  perhaps  for  ever;  but  few  of  my  relatives  were  in  town, 
and  the  parting  was  not,  I  believe,  very  painful.  My  kind 
aunt  T.  presented  me  with  a  couple  of  guineas,  enjoining  me 
not  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  Captain  T.,  who  would 
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fiixiuflh  my  pane  mik  the  neoeaBBzy  suj^y;  bat  he^  knowiag 
ist^  world  and  its  wajB,  bluntly  asked  me  what  my  aoiii  had 
giren  mcy  and  I  was  obliged  to  oonfesB  the  &ct,  '  Very  good 
— ^that  wiU  do/  was  the  only  remark  which  escaped  him;  and 
I  was  left,  scmiewhat  disappointed,  and  not  exactly  aatJBfifid 
with  his  slender  premises  or  qaestionable  conduakma. 

^*  Bnt  I  started  for  Gravesend  in  grand  style,  in  a  cacriage 
and  four,  with  the  Parser  and  public  despatches,  and  two  odier 
youngsters,  midshipmen  like  mysdf. 

'^  The  following  morning  we  were  called  into  the  cuddy, 
successively,  to  receive  our  impress  money,  or  an  advance  of 
two  months'  wages ;  and  the  good  man  who  heU  the  money- 
bags fortnnstdy  adced  me  if  I  had  ever  been  at  sea  befese.  I, 
not  knowing  the  object  of  the  question,  promptly  answered  that 
I  had.  ^  I  am  glad  of  it,  yoong  gentleman,  for  we  have  too 
many  land-lubbers  among  us.'  This  stamped  me  at  onoe  as  an 
ordinary^  if  not  an  able  seaman,  and  my  wages  were  regulated 
aoeordingly.  And  here  let  it  be  obaoved  that,  as  I  had  bu£- 
fsred  by  my  candorin  one  instance,  it  was  but  fidr  that  Ishould 
gain  by  the  same  adherraice  to  truth  in  another.  My  wages 
enabled  me  to  contribute  a  small  sum  towards  my  mess,  and  to 
purdiase  a  kqg  of  gin  in  the  Downs,  of  which  I  was  never  a 
large  ccmsumer. 

**  In  these  said  Downs  my  troaUcs  commenced,  and  I  ezpe* 
rienced  discomfort  enough.  The  ship  was  crammed  wilh  in* 
vestment,  and  crowded  with  Iridi  recnuts.  The  very  fint 
n^ht  my  great-coat  and  my  cot,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  were 
carried  off,  and  I  never  saw  them  more — ^ot  least,  in  a  way  to 
identify  them.  There  were  seventeen  midshipmen  on  board, 
and  tiie  berth  allotted  to  us  on  the  orlop  deck  was  only  suffi* 
cient  to  enable  four  to  hang  their  cots,  or  hammock&  I  todc 
possession  of  the  chest  on  which  our  meals  were  served;  but 
even  for  this  hard  couch  I  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  sharp 
struggle;  and  as  I  was  successful,  I  trust  that  fortune  was  not 
blind.  Our  senior  midshipman  and  coxswain,  seeing  my  state 
of  destitution,  and  being  in  a  different  watch,  allowed  me  to 
turn  in  and  out  with  him  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  but  I  was  so 
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aleepy-headed  Aat  he  feuad  it  difRoiilt  to  xomie  me^  and  this 
BidnlgeBoeivafl  soon  viAdmwn;  aand  daimg  the  greater  part 
of  the  Toyage  I  riept  on  a  hen<<XKyp  on  die  poop;  and  as  our 
poahiy  diminidied,  I  sometimes,  to  aroid  tlie  nin,  crept  into 
the  ben-eoop  itKl£ 

<<  I  had  another  somoe  c£  diseomfist  A  great  lumbering 
diest,  which  Captain  T.  had  formerly  used  as  a  stor&^hest, 
ocmtained  mj  clodies  and  necesBaries.  For  a  day  or  two  it  le- 
iimimfyl  on  deck,  the  objeet  of  constant  abuse,  ibr  it  was  in 
everybody's  way;  but  it  being  difficult  to  find  room  for  it 
bdow,  it  was  consigned  to  the  fore-hatchway,  where  it  became 
the  dining-table  of  our  Hibernian  reonnts.  This  would  haTe 
been  all  Tery  well;  but  these  Lridi  lads,  by  perpetually  jumping 
upon  it,  opened  a  large  seam,  or  crack,  in  the  lid,  whidi  in 
eonsefoence  freely  admitted  their  pea-soiq>.  Unluckily,  too, 
the  ehest  contained  notonly  my  clothes,  but  a  supply  of  rudbs 
and  gingerbread  nuts;  and  tiie  soup,  entering  into  a  combina- 
tion with  diese  preeions  articles,  my  chest  was  in  a  condition 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dqpict  Besides,  I  could  seldom 
obtain  aooess  to  it;  and  I  haye  often  remained  wet  and  dirty, 
witfiout  the  ponibtfity  of  obtaining  a  change  of  linen.  .  .  • 
I  might  have  supplied  myself  wiA  jackets  and  troBsem  from 
iStae  parser's  stores;  but  then  I  was  audous  to  keep  my  wages 
VDtoiiclied,  that  I  might  have  my  pockets  full  on  my  setnm 
home. 

<<  Our  first  attempt  to  get  out  to  sea  was  unsuccessful,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  Downs;  but  it  proved  a  pretty 
sharp  debut  for  us  jcmng  gentlemen  on  the  poop. 

*'  Our  chief  mate  (the  son  of  a  Deal  pilot)  was  every  inch  of 
him  a  thorough-bred  seaman,  and  a  brave  officer  ;  but  he  was 
a  perfect  tiger  in  a  blue  coat  He  told  us  at  starting  that  we 
must  manage  all  the  after-sails,  the  mizen-mast  and  its  appen- 
dages being  our  peculiar  charge.  Wdl,  there  is  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  imder  weigh.  Sails  can  be hcMsted,  andsheets 
and  braces  hauled  by  inexperienced  hands  ;  but  the  wind  headed 
us,  and  a  gale  came  on,  attended  with  sleet  and  extreme  cold. 
Every  reef  of  the  miaen-topsail  was  ordered  to  be  takenin,  and 
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the  sail  to  bo  furled.  Here  came  the  tug  of  war — '  hoc  opus, 
hie  labor/  We  were  to  lie  out  on  the  yard-arm,  where  two- 
thirds  of  us  had  never  been  before.  No  assistance  was  allowed 
below,  not  even  to  trim  the  yards  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the 
sail.  This  hard,  unbending  sail,  like  ourselyes,  had  never  been 
at  sea  before.  It  was  made  more  unmanageable,  if  possible,  by 
the  sleet  and  the  wind,  which  forced  it  over  the  yard.  We 
were  exposed  to  this  persecuting  sleet  and  intense  cold  for  (I 
think)  about  two  hours,  until  we  succeeded,  at  length,  in  secur- 
ing the  sail,  after  successively  taking  in  every  reef ;  when  we 
were  permitted  to  come  down,  benumbed  and  exhausted.  We 
soon  after  bore  up,  and  returned  to  our  anchorage  in  the  Downs. 
'^  The  trial  was  a  rough  one ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  making 
all  difficulties  appear  light  thenceforward.  Of  this  1  had  prac- 
tical proof  in  my  own  case.  Some  weeks  after  we  had  been  at 
sea,  we  were  suddenly  assailed  by  what  is  called  a  '  white 
squall,*  without  the  slightest  indication  of  its  approach.  The 
ship  was  laid  on  her  beam-ends — the  ports  were  to  be  secured — 
halliards,  sheets,  and  braces  were  let  go— and  everything  was  in  a 
stateof  most  admired  confusion.  Our  after-sails  were  got  in  first, 
and  I  was  ordered  up,  with  three  after-guardsmen,  to  furl  the 
maintop-gallant-sail,  for  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to  man  all 
the  yards,  and  attend  to  everything  which  the  emergency  re» 
quired.  But,  unluckily,  one  of  the  lifts  had  given  way,  and  the 
yard,  ftom  its  accustomed  horizontal  portion,  assumed  the  per- 
pendicular. I  was  desired  to  lie  out,  or  rather  lie  down,  on  the 
yard,  to  get  hold,  if  possible,  of  the  lee-leach  of  the  sail  Here 
was  a  mighty  pretty  office  for  a  young  gentleman  of  fifteen ;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  reflection,  and  down  I  went^  scarcely  ex- 
pecting to  return,  for  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  my  hold  on 
a  dangling  yard,  with  a  blustering  sail  to  deal  with,  was  very 
great.  What  would  my  poor  parents  have  felt  if  they  had  seen, 
or  fancied  me,  suspended  aloft  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 
boiling  sea  below?  I  think  I  see  the  white  foam  at  this  moment, 
although  half  an  hour  before  the  sea  had  been  calm  and  unruffled. 
But  I  happily  got  back  in  safety,  from  a  situation  where  the 
slightest  misadventure  or  unsteadiness  must  have  proved  &tal. 
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How  often  haye  I  been  meiciftilly  preserved  by  that  gracious 
Power  to  whom  I  owe  so  many  blessings ! 

**  While  on  this  theme,  I  may  as  well  recount  a  few  accidents 
which  occurred  to  me  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  life  of  a  midshipman  in  an  Indiaman  some  fifty  years  ago. 

**  On  being  suddenly  aroused  one  night  from  sleep  on  the  poop, 
I  stepped,  as  I  thought,  from  a  hen-coop,  upon  the  deck  of  the 
said  poop ;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  I  alighted  on  the  quarter- 
deck, but  without  breaking  my  bones,  or  other  injury,  beyond 
the  shock  at  the  instant. 

"  During  a  very  rainy  night,  I  had  ensconced  myself  under  the 
mat-covering  of  a  carriage,  which  had  been  placed  (much  out 
of  place)  in  the  front' part  of  the  poop  over  the  awning;  but 
falling  asleep,  as  was  my  wont,  and  the  matting  being  decayed 
or  injured  by  these  nocturnal  visits,  I  slipped  through,  and  was 
precipitated  with  great  violence  on  the  quarter-deck.  I  was 
grievously  bruised  and  stunned,  and  I  scarcely  recovered  my 
consciousness  until  morning,  having  been  huddled  under  the 
awning  out  of  the  way,  like  any  other  useless  lumber,  by  some 
goodruatvred  quartermaster  ;  but  in  a  few  days  I  was  upon  my 
1^  again,  and  indeed,  I  never  absented  myself  from  my  watch, 
or  received  medical  treatment. 

<<  One  of  the  important  duties  of  a  midshipman  is  to  hold  the 
candle  when  any  work  is  going  on  below.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  we  were  moving  or  getting  out  some  stores,  a 
brute  of  a  quartermaster  pitched  a  keg  of  pickled  salmon  in  a 
direction  to  strike  me  forcibly  on  the  back.  I  thought  that 
my  breath  was  gone,  and  my  back  broken;  but  things  came 
round  in  time,  and  no  complaint  was  made  of  this  brutality,  for 
that  would  only  have  produced  a  feud  among  those  who  were 
near  neighbours  on  the  orlop,  and  not  otherwise  veiy  well  dis- 
posed towards  each  other. 

**  Another  inappreciable  privilege  of  the  midshipman  was  to 
visit  the  coal-hole  without  a  candle,  and  alone,  for  the  spirit-room 
was  at  hand,  where  a  light  would  be  dangerous;  but  unluckily 
a  grapnail  had  been  placed  across  the  entrance  to  this  dark 
cavern  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  we  boys  could  only 
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flqiieexe  ounelTes  in  upon  aS  feuiB,  and  diovd  out  Ae  coale 
with  our  hands  into  a  lai^  basket  in  the  gangwaj.  I  had,  on 
one  occasion,  mooeaBfbUj  gone  through  this  tedious  process — the 
basket  was  full,  and  was  hoisted  up  slowly  until  it  had  neaxlj 
reached  the  deck,  when — ^durough  accident  or^desi^  (but  I 
suspect  the  latter) — it  was  toppled  oyer,  and  a  shower  of  coals 
came  rattling  down,  to  my  astonishment  and  dismay.  I  had  juat 
a  moment  to  withdmw  my  head  hastily  into  the  dark  coal-hoI^ 
or  that  head  would  in  an  instant  have  been  in  a  condition  to  defy 
the  manipulation  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  himsdf.    .... 

^  I  was  nerer  *  mastrheaded'  but  once  as  a  punishment,  and 
perhaps  I  desenred  it  The  boy  with  whom  I  had  a  struggle 
for  ihe  mess-chest  as  a  bed,  called  upon  me  to  heare  the  log; 
but  I,  fancying  myself  as  good  a  man  as  himself^  desired  that  ke 
would  hold  the  reel,  and  /  would  heave  the  log.  He  refused, 
and  I  persisted,  and  between  us  the  log  was  not  hove;  but  the 
omission  was  discovered,  and  the  hour  of  reekoning  arrived; 
and  both  parlies  .having  been  found  guilty,  we  were  both 
ordered  up  for  two  hours  to  the  main-yard-arm,  first  up  to  take 
the  weatl]«r-yard.  I  obtained  this  honorable  distinction;  and 
the  main-yard,  it  must  be  admitted,  offered  a  pretty  fair  seat, 
and  sufficient  accommodation;  but  as  I  always  distrusted  my 
propensity  to  sleep  (for  it  was  during  the  ni^bt),  I  took  care  to 
secure  myself  by  a  gasket,  or  some  other  lashing.  I  came  well 
oSf  with  only  four  bells;  as  one  of  our  boys  was  kept  at  the 
mast-head,  either  from  design  or  fergetfiilness,  for  nearly  a  whole 
day,  and  we  were  obliged  to  supply  his  wants  clandestmely 
fiKMB  below. 

"  It  may  be  asked  if  such  sharp  discipline  did  not  sometimes 
occasion  accidents.  One  did  occur  with  us.  A  boy  was  knocked 
down,  or  pushed  down,  in  the  dark,  and  fitUing  against  a  ring- 
bolt, broke  his  thigh.  But  he  was  indulged  in  consequence 
with  a  hammock  full  six  weeks  or  more.    Lucky  rogue ! 

<<  While  I  allude  to  occurrences  somewhat  tinctured  with 
severity,  I  ought  not  to  omit  a  circumstance  which  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  spirit  and  decision  of  our  chief  officer.  Our 
recruits,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  a  party  from  Madras,  and 
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who  were  eertainly  in  a  stete  of  great  dkeomfort  from  want  o£ 
the  aeoeflBuy  acoomMiodatioii,  broke  oat  into  a  serious  riot;  and 
thej  became  so  'violent  and  nngoTemaUe  that  it  was  judged 
neoeaaaiy  for  Ae  officen  and  o&efs  to  come  armed  to  the 
€[i]axtei^deck.  One  of  the  rin^eadess  was  seized  and  huhed  to 
the  main-shroods  for  pmnshmrat,  when  an  aooomplioe,  who  had 
perdied  himself  in  the  long  boat,  caDed  out  most  Tociferoafliy, 
'  If  one  is  to  be  punished,  we'll  all  be  punished/  The  duef 
oflioer  darted  through  the  crowd,  was  on  the  booms  in  an 
instant,  seized  the  man  by  the  collar,  placing  a  pistol  at  his 
head,  and  coolly  told  him  that  he  diould  be  the  Jbrsi  example. 
Die  men  uttarod  not  a  word — ihe  crowd  silently  made  way — 
and  the  ofiender  received  two  dooen,  which  would  have  satii£ed 
the  most  Graving  appetite.  Only  two  pumshments  took  place, 
of  two  dozen  «u^ ;  but  these  two  dozen,  in  intrinsic  ralue, 
were  probably  equiralent  to  1000  lashes,  which  the  parlies 
m^t  hare  reoetred  fer  a  similar  offence  on  shore.  Upon  the 
whole,  although  no  connoisBeai  in  these  matters,  I  am  diiqposed 
to  prefer  our  marine  '  cat-o'-nine-taib,'  for  it  does  not  unneces- 
sarify  prolong  the  torture. 

'*  I  do  not  cQdike  salt-junk;  but  it  would  be  quite  as  agree- 
able to  have  a  Ettie  diange  in  the  course  of  four  or  fire  months. 
I  did,  it  is  true,  anee  during  the  Toyage  receiye,  for  my  portion, 
about  a  cubic  indi  of  roast  mutton,  which  the  captain's  steward, 
in  an  unaccountable  fit  of  charity,  or  caprice,  presented  to  the 
mess.  A  young  shark's  tail,  too,  now  and  then  ofiered  some 
Taiiety,  although  it  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  whale  cutlets 
which  we  have  in  Bermuda.  But  the  luxury  of  all  luxuries,  the 
dinner  which  would  have  given  an  appetite  to  Sir  W.  C 
himaelf,  with  nothing  more  than  his  own  hard  biscuits,  was  an 
enormous  sea-pie,  made  of  albatrosses  and  other  sea-fowl,  which 
we  had  taken  with  the  hook  and  line.  Such  a  dinner  I  never 
saw  before,  and  never  shall  see  again;  and  it  was  enjoyed  by  us 
mate  than  any  ever  set  forth  at  the  London  Tavern. 

''I  had  another  pleasant  little  treat  on  Sunday  evenings, 
when  the  weather  was  £ur.  Our  good  purser,  Mr.  Begbie, 
uKd  to  assemble  lour  or  five  of  us  in  his  cabin,  where  we  read 
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a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  were  afterwards  regaled  with  gin- 
gerbread and  a  glass  of  wine  or  cherry-brandy.  This  made  us 
pass  our  Sunday  evenings  rery  comfortably,  and  I  always  looked 
forward  to  them  with  pleasure,  especially  as  on  that  day  I  gene- 
rally contrived,  in  the  absence  of  my  tenants,  the  recruits,  to 
obtain  access  to  my  chest  for  a  clean  shirt,  as  well  as  the  other 
means  of  cleaning  myself,  and  appearing  like  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman. 

**  We  reaShed  Madras  on  the  26th  of  July,  just  four  months 
after  our  departure  from  the  Downs;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
curious,  or  strike  a  traveller  more  forcibly,  than  the  sight  of  the 
numerous  catamarans,  or,  as  it  would  seem,  naked  men,  black 
as  coal,  walking,  as  it  were,  upon  the  sea.  The  song  of  the 
Mussoola  boatmen  is  also  new  and  pleasing  to  a  stranger — *  All 
— Ali— Emaum  AU  Yarl  AU— I'AU— Ali  TAHP 

''  I  had  lost  a  wager  to  one  of  my  messmates  of  a  dozen  of 
ducks;  and,  whether  through  his  influence,  or  my  own  extra- 
ordinary  merit  and  trustworthiness,  I  was  sent  on  shore  in 
charge  of  the  first  boat,  conveying  stores,  or  investment,  to  the 
beach.  This  was  too  favorable  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  and  I 
was  commissioned  to  add  a  jriff  to  my  dozen  of  ducks,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  proper  cheveau  on  the  very  next  day,  which 
I  believe  was  Sunday.  I  succeeded  admirably.  The  ducks 
gave  me  no  trouble,  for  they  were  dead;  but  a  live  pig  is  a 
queer  customer,  and  I  not  only  had  some  trouble  with  him,  but 
when  he  was  handed  up  the  side  of  the  ship  with  all  due  cere- 
mony, he  squeaked  so  lustily  as  to  attract  the  quick  ear,  or  keen 
eye,  of  our  chief  officer.  This  was  a  contretemps  which  gave 
me  much  vexation. 

^'  The  next  morning  I  was  placed  on  general  duty,  and  was 
employed  incessantfy  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  chief 
officer  himself,  until  it  pleased  him  to  retire  from  the  quarter- 
deck to  take  a  hasty  dinner.  My  ducks,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  roasted,  served  up,  and  nearly  consumed,  with  the  little 
rascal  of  a  pig.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Down  I  went  to  the 
orlop,  to  feast  upon  the  dffme;  but  I  had  a  certain  presenti- 
ment, or  misgiving,  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  pick  my 
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bones  in  peace,  so  I  prepared  for  the  worst,  like  a  skilful  general 
who  foresees  a  manoBuvre  on  the  part  of  his  opponent.  Anon  a 
gruff  Yoice  thundered  down  the  hatchway, '  Below  there !  Mid* 
shipman  Tucker !'  I  lost  not  a  moment.  Off  went  my  shirt, 
and  in  an  instant  I  sprang  upon  the  medicine-chest,  which 
occupied  the  hatch,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  then  made  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  the  immutable  principles  of  justice — urged 
that  I  had  been  at  work  the  whole  morning — ^had  not  had  time 
to  clean  mjrself,  nor  (I  might  have  added)  to  pick  the  bones  of 
my  delicious  ducks.  The  tiger  growled,  and  went  on  in  search 
of  other  prey.  This  was  a  triumph  not  unworthy  of  Alexander, 
with  the  advantage  of  not  shedding  a  drop  of  blood;  and  I  pro- 
ceeded, with  some  exultation,  to  finish  my  dainty  repast,  too 
long  delayed. 

*'  The  next  day  I  received  a  kind  invitation  from  Colonel 
Grattan,  the  brother  of  the  great  Irish  orator,  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  I  went  on  shore  without  delay,  dressed  in  all  my  best. 
I  was  graciously  received  by  the  colonel  and  his  lady,  who,  as 
Miss  Carey,  before  her  marriage,  had  resided  with  my  uncle  in 
Calcutta.  The  colonel  was  a  grave,  reserved  man,  but  I  liked 
him,  because  I  fancied  he  resembled  my  father,  whom  I  was 
not  fated  to  see  again.  Mrs.  Grrattan  was  a  bonnie  lassie,  very 
good-humoured — a  great  contrast  to  the  colonel;  and  I  liked 
her,  because  she  carried  me  to  a  grand  ball  at  the  Grovemment 
House,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  contribute  to  my  amusement 
during  the  ten  days  we  remained  at  Madras. 

*'  We  made  the  passage  to  the  Sand-heads  without  accident; 
but  bringing  up  in  Saugor  roads,  our  anchor  got  foul,  and  we 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  weighing  it.  The  utmost  force  of 
the  lever  was  applied  by  crowding  the  capstan-bars,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  '  messenger'  at  length  gave  way,  with  a  desperate 
bounce,  scattering  us  midshipmen,  who  were  holding  on,  in 
different  directions,  but  luckily  without  much  injury  to  any  of 
us.  A  new  '  messenger'  was  to  be  bent,  and  when  at  last  we 
succeeded  in  raising  the  anchor,  one  of  the  flukes  was  found,  to 
our  great  surprise,  to  have  been  drawn  almost  into  a  straight 
line,  such  was  the  force  which  had  been  applied  to  it.     The 
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duty  of  holding  on  the  '  measenger'  belonged  especially  to  the 
midshipmen,  who  were  also  indulged  with  a  ride  upon  a  tri- 
angle, for  the  purpose  of  greasing  the  mast,  tarring  the  standing 
rigging,  &c.,  &c.  But,  alas !  this  usefiil  class  of  boys  is  now,  I 
fear,  nearly  extinct,  having  followed  the  &te  of  those  superb 
ships  which  were  heretofore  the  pride  of  our  Indian  commerce. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Diamond  Harbour  I  found  a  budgerow 
waiting  for  me,  with  one  of  my  uncle's  clerks.  I  was  speedily 
on  board,  and  being  ushered  into  the  cabin,  I  saw  a  sedate 
gentleman,  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  head  of  a  long  snake 
in  his  mouth,  while  a  ratding  behind  gave  groimd  for  conjee* 
ture  that  this  must  be  of  the  species  rattle-snake.  It  was  an 
innocent  Bengal  hookah. 

**  We  soon  reached  Calcutta,*  where  I  was  kindly  welcomed 
by  my  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Bruere,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  Grovemment;  and  having  been  duly  installed 
in  a  very  commodious  apartment,  I  was  conducted  up-stairs  to 
pay  my  devoirs  to  my  aunt  I  met  an  elegant  little  personage, 
whom  I  took  at  first  to  be  a  young  lady  fresh  fix>m  school,  for 
she  had  a  pretty  little  figure,  was  dressed  in  a  nice  white  frock, 
with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  hair,  hanging  below  her  waist. 
This  sylph-like  vision  was  my  very  good  aunt,  the  mother  of 
three  children." 

*  This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Augost,  1786. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Early  IncBan  life  of  Henry  8tGeorge  TnclDar— Besidenoe  with  Mr.  Bruere— 
Departure  for  Gyah— Besidenoe  with  Mr.  Law— Mr.  Law  and  the  Mocnr- 
rery  System— Appointment  to  the  Secretary's  Office — Loss  of  his  first 
EandiigB — Appointed  Assistaot  to  the  Commercial  Agaat  at  Ck>mmer- 
ooUy — BesideQce  at  Hmrianl — Early  Writings— Opinions  on  the  Land 
Assessment — On  Excise  and  Gonge  Duties. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1786,  that  Henry 
St.Gteorge  Tucker  found  himself  located  in  the  house 
of  his  maternal  undet,  Mr.  Bruere,  at  that  period  one 
of  the  secretaries  to  Gk)yemment.  It  does  not  seem 
that  he  had  at  any  time  a  fixed  intention  of  follow- 
ing the  profession  into  which  he  had  heen  so  hastily 
and  unadyisedly  launched.  If  he  had,  it  soon  he- 
came  apparent  to  him  that  there  was  very  little  ia- 
ducement  to  adhere  to  such  a  design.  He  left  his 
ship  at  Oalootta,  and  looked  the  world  in  the  face. 

^^  I  enteied  the  world,"  he  wrote  more  than  half 
a  century  afterwards  to  one  of  his  sons^  "  without 
money  or  Mends ;  and  I  had  to  struggle  for  almost 
fifteen  yean  against  poverty  and  deht.  I  lived  for 
a  time  on  about  sixty  rupees  per  month,  in  B;annee- 
Moodee-Gnlly,  in  a  small  hovel  which  I  had  to  main- 
tain against  a  colony  of  rats.  My  health  occasionally 

d2 
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failed,  but  a  remoTal  to  this  country  or  the  comforts 
of  marriage  never  entered  into  my  contemplation. 
So  fiar  from  it,  I  was  obliged  to  assist  others,  in  spite 
of  my  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Well,  after  all, 
here  I  am  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  enjoying  a  fair 
state  of  health  and  measure  of  strength,  with  every 
blessing  which  I  could  desire.  This,  too,  after 
bringing  up  a  large  family  with  a  moderate  fortune, 
not  one  sixpence  of  which  was  disreputably  ac- 
quired. •  •  •  Consider  these  premises  and  the 
result — ^and  take  comfort."* 

Such,  iQ  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  Henry  St.- 
George  Tucker — ^such  the  great  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  it.  "Take  comfort  1"  To  the  biographer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fiU  in  the  details,  it  is  necessarily 
a  source  of  unspeakable  regret  that  the  records  of 
these  fifteen  struggle-years — ^these  years  of  difficulty 
and  debt — should  be  so  scanty  and  unsatisfying. 
All  that  is  known  of  Mr.  Tucker's  early  Indian  ex- 
periences—  all  that  affection  has  garnered  up  and 
that  industry  can  gather  from  scattered  sources — 
will  be  given  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 
Slender  as  is  the  information,  it  may  yet  suffice  to 
give  full  significance  to  the  words,  "  Consider  these 
premises  and  the  result,  and — take  comfort  r 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  young  Tucker,  fifteen  thou- 


*  Written  in  1840.  Mr.  Tucker,  in  this  letter,  addreiting  hii  son,  says 
also:  *<  Ton  complain  of  grey  hairs.  I  had  them  as  eariy  as  yourself;  and 
what  was  worse^  I  was  obliged  to  use  spectacles  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  my  si^t  would  hate  fiuled  long  ago— a  failure 
which  must  hare  been  dedsiye  of  the  fkte  of  one  who  could  only  hope  to 
make  his  way  in  life  by  the  most  perserering  industiy." 
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sand  miles  firom  home,  without  money,  ahnost  with- 
out Mends,  looked  the  world  in  the  faoe.  He  had 
no  recognised  position  of  any  kind ;  he  was  not  a 
writer ;  he  was  not  a  cadet ;  he  was  not  a  derk  in  a 
merchant's  office ;  he  was  simply  an  adventurer.  Of 
India  and  the  East  he  knew  as  much  as  he  had 
gathered  from  those  great  authorities,  the  '^  Arabian 
Nights''  and  the  '*  Tales  of  the  G^enii  f  and  he  soon 
found  that  a  hovel  in  Bannee-Moodee-Gully  is  ex- 
tremely unlike  the  palace  of  Haroun-al-Baschid.  H^ 
did  not  find  an  enchanted  '*  Basket"  to  draw  him  up 
to  Paradise,  any  more  than  Whittington  found  that 
the  streets  of  London  were  actually  paved  with  gold. 
He  had  to  make  the  Basket  for  himself.  The  only 
Genii  who  came  to  his  aid  were  his  own  indomit- 
able energy  and  perseverance. 

With  the  Brueres  he  tarried  for  a  few  months 
— ^partly  in  Calcutta,  partly  at  their  country  resi- 
dence at  Sook-Saugor — a  village  higher  up  the 
river.  He  had  landed  at  a  bad  season  of  the  year, 
and  his  hot,  young  blood  was  soon  at  fever-heat. 
Those  ^'  months  after  the  rains,"  when  the  hot 
damps  rise  from  the  sodden  plains  of  Bengal  as  from 
a  wet  doth  hung  before  the  fire,  sent  the  young  ad- 
venturer, as  they  have  sent  many  another  young 
adventurer,  to  his  bed.  He  was  taken,  convalescent, 
to  Sook-Saugor,  where  the  cold  weather  soon  re- 
stored him  to  all  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  robust 
youth ;  and  he  began  to  long  to  be  ''  up  and  doing.*^ 

Erom  Bengal  he  was  soon  transplanted  to  Behar. 
In  December,  1786,  we  find  the  young  adventurer  at 
Gyah,  resident  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Iaw,  who  seems 
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to  hare  reoeived  him  and  cherished  him  with  all  ihe 
kindness  of  a  fieither.  How  they  first  hecajoe  ac- 
quainted is  not  known.  But  their  intercourse  was 
held  in  affectionate  remembrance  hy  both  to  their 
dying  day.  Thirty  or  forty  yaars  afterwards  Mr* 
Law  wrote  from  America :  "  Jn  India  I  passed  my 
youthful  days.  Ask  Tucker  if  he  remembers  the 
stout  white  pony  that  used  to  run  away  with  him  on 
our  shooting  parties.  M— —  writes  me  how  Tucker 
and  he  are  exerting  themselves.  I  glory  in  such 
friendship."  He  had  reason  to  glory  in  it.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  much  the  Mendihip  and  hospitality, 
which  he  extended  to  the  homeless  boy  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  contributed  to  make  the  ripe  Indian 
statesman,  who,  sixiy  yeSsurs  after  their  first  meeting 
in  Behar,  was  writing  to  the  Goyemor-Gteneral  firom 
the  -chair  of  the  India  House  letters  of  instruction 
and  advice. 

I  need  not  tell  any  one  even  slenderly  acquainted 
with  the  administrative  history  of  India  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Law  was  that  collector  of  Behar,  of  whom,  a 
few  years  later,  it  was  said  that  he  was  the  "  Eather 
of  the  Permanent  Settlement."*  Lord  Comwallis 
was.Govemor-G^eral  of  India.  The  settlement  of 
the  landed  revenue  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  was  at  this  time  the  chief  object  of  his 
care.  One  experiment  after  another  had  been  tried. 
Each  had  been  unsuccessful    Ever  since  the  East 

*  Every  bne  has  heard  the  comprehensire  description  of  Robert  Boyle— 
that  he  was  *'  The  Father  of  Chemistiy  and  the  brother  of  Lord  Cork."  I 
have  heard  Thomas  Law,  with  the  same  Indicrons  infelicity,  described  as  the 
*'  Father  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  and  the  brother  of  Lord  EUenborongfa.*' 
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India  Compsnj  had  '^  stood  forth  as  Bewan,"  the 
adjostment  of  the  land-tax  had  been  the  standing 
difficntiy  of  our  administrators.  The  land  was, 
somehow  or  other,  to  be  made  to  yield  a  certain 
amoimt  of  revenue  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State ; 
but  how  that  revenue  was  to  be  yielded  in  a  manner 
advantageous  alike  to  the  Governed  and  the  Govern- 
ing»  was  a  question  which  demanded  all  the  know- 
ledge and  the  experience  of  the  ablest  Indian  states- 
men to  solve.  It  was  pretty  well  agreed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  the  settlement  should  be  made 
with  the  Zemindars,  but  whether  for  a  fixed  period 
of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  was  a  point  much  opien  to 
debate.  It  was  certain,  at  least,  that  the  system  of 
short  leases  had  nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  had 
been  tried,  and  it  had  disastrously  failed.  The 
choice  lay  between  the  granting  of  long  leases  at  a 
fixed  rate,  and  the  unalterable  assessment  of  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Zemindar.  After  years  of 
consideration  and  discussion,  the  latter  alternative 
was  adopted ;  and  what  is  now  known  as  the  '^  Per- 
manent Settlement  '^  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

Now,  among  the  foremost  supporters  and  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  this  "  Mocurrery,**  or 
Permanent  System,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Law,  collector 
of  Behar.  He  was  a  revenue-officer  of  ripe  experi- 
ence, and  a  man  of  a  humane  and  kindly  disposition. 
The  wd£are  of  the  natives  by. whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded had  a  cherished  place  in  his  heart,  and 
whether  he  judged  rightly  or  wrongly  in  contending 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  settlement,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  was  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  it 
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would  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
What  he  believed  so  firmly  himself  he  impressed 
forcibly  upon  his  young  disciple ;  and  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  pupil.  Whilst  still  iu  the 
prime  of  lif e»  Thomas  Law  carried  the  fortune  which 
he  had  acquired  in  India  to  the  Western  World ;  and 
nearly  half  a  century  afterwards  it  often  gladdened 
his  aged  heart  in  the  far-off  American  city,  in  which 
his  Indian  earnings  were  invested,  to  think  that 
among  the  ablest,  the  most  earnest,  and  the  most 
influential  supporters  of  the  Permanent  Settlement, 
was  the  homeless  boy  who  had  eaten  the  curry, 
ridden  the  pony,  dwelt  in  the  bungalow,  and  listened 
to  the  precepts  of  the  some-tune  collector  of  Behar. 

It  was  here,  under  Mr.  Law's  roof,  that  young 
Tucker  first  began  seriously  to  study  the  peculiari- 
ties of  native  character  and  native  institutions,  and 
to  ponder  over  the  intricacies  of  our  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  its  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  "  The  first  year  of  my  residence  in  India," 
he  wrote  in  1847,*  "  I  passed  in  Behar  (chiefly  at 
Gyah),  and  there  I  received  impressions  very  favor- 
able to  the  old  Mahomedan  families,  whose  fate  ex- 
cited my  commiseration.  I  met  at  different  times 
Gholaum  Hussein  Khan,  the  author  of  the  'Seer 
Mutakhereen,'  and  he  appeared  to  me  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  a  nobleman  I  had  ever  seen.  I  have  never 
lost  the  impressions  which  I  received  of  the  harsh 
treatment  which  many  of  the  old  families  had  expe- 
rienced at  our  hands ;  and  I  have  since  fought  the 
battle  of  many  of  the  chieftains  whose  territories  we 

*  To  Sir  George  Clerk. 
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have  confiscated/'  These  early  impressions,  indeed, 
were  never  efiaced.*  As  strong  were  they  at  eighty 
as  at  eighteen.  One  of  the  last  papers  he  ever  wrote 
— ^it  was  written  by  an  octogenarian  hand  that  had 
lost  none  of  its  pristine  vigor— was  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  titular  head  of  the  great  £aimly  of  Ma- 
homedan  chiefs. 

To  the  study  of  the  native  languages  he  addressed 
himself  assiduously  from  the  first,  f  It  is  related  of 
him  that  about  this  time  he  translated,  whenever  he 
had  leisure  for  the  task,  **  Eergusson  on  Perspec- 
tive,'' into  Persian,  to  a  native  painter,  who,  like  the 
majority  of  his  brethren,  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  his  art.  Although  we  are  told  that 
sometimes,  lacking  words  to  render  his  ideas,  he 
illustrated  them  with  his  pencil,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  we  ought  to  refer  this  incident  to  a  later  period. 
Even  a  friendly  biographer  may  question  the  ability 
of  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  had  been  only  a  year  in 
the  country,  to  translate  a  scientific  work  into  one 
of  the  Oriental  languages. 

*  Some  of  the  old  Hindoo  Zemindars,  also,  with  whom  he  made  acquaint- 
ance at  this  time,  long  held,  and  were  long  held  by,  him  in  kindly  remem- 
brance. Eren  as  long  afterwards  as  the  year  1835,  Bajah  Mitteijeet  Sing, 
**  the  oldest  of  the  Company's  Zemindars  nnder  the  Mocurrery  Settlement," 
wrote  to  thank  Mr.  Tucker  (then  an  East  India  Director)  for  continuing  to 
remember  him.  **  Oar  acquaintance,*'  wrote  Mr.  Tucker,  in  reply,  "  com- 
menced when  I  was  a  boy  at  Gyah;  but  although  our  personal  intercourse  has 
ceased  for  a  great  number  of  years,  I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  my  friend  and  in  tiie  prosperity  of  his  country." 

t  He  often  discoursed,  in  after-days,  upon  the  eccentricities  of  the  Moon- 
shee  with  whom  he  studied  at  GyfUi — ^a  man  who  believed  himself  to  be  a 
sort  of  Admirable  Crichton  in  a  turband  and  cummerbund,  and  who  was  just 
as  ready  to  prore  his  poetical  powers  by  reciting  a  drama  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, as  his  agility  by  jumping  out  of  window. 
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What,  however,  is  related  in  scattered  memoranda 
ahout  young  Tucker's  sporting  exploits  at  this  time, 
may  all  be  receiyed  without  stint  or  qualification. 
He  often  spoke,  in  after-life,  about  his  hog-h\mt- 
ing  experiences  in  Behar.  *  Accustomed  from  early 
childhood  to  equestrian  exerdse — ^with  a  good  seat 
in  the  saddle,  with  strong  nerves  and  an  actiye 
frame,  he  was  just  the  sort  of  youth  to  delight  in 
manly  sports  of  this  kind ;  and  he  was  often,  there- 
fore, the  companion  of  Mr.  Law  in  his  excursions 
into  the  jungle.  There  is  more  in  these  excursions 
than  the  routine-men  of  London  and  Llyerpool  can 
rightly  appreciate.  When  they  hear  of  our  Indian 
officials  living  much  in  the  saddle,  and  spending 
many  hours  of  the  day,  at  certain  seasons,  gun  in 
hand,  it  seems  to  them  that  pleasure  is  followed 
rather  than  business,  and  that  the  administration  is 
at  a  stand-still  whilst  judges  and  collectors  are  tiger- 
hunting  and  pig-sticking  in  the  jungles,  or  following 
smaller  game  on  the  plains.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  in  the  philosophy  of  Anglo-Indian  go- 
vernment than  that  the  gun  and  the  hog-spear  are 
excellent  administrators,  and  that  without  such  ser- 
viceable allies  our  dvil  fonctionaries  would  be  much 
less  equal  to  their  work.  It  is  hard  to  say  how 
much  is  learnt— often,  indeed,  how  much  is  done — 
during  these  sporting  excursions,  which  outwardly 

*  Hog-hunting  was  his  fkrorite  diyenion.  **1  like  hog-hunting  better 
(than  tiger-Bhooting),"  he  wrote,  in  an  unfinished  work  descriptiTe  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  embraced  in  a  series  of  imaginaiy  epistles.  *'  This  is 
a  very  manly  sport,  which  requires  much  more  personal  exertion,  and  excites 
more  emulation." 
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refwesent  nothing  more  than  the  leisure  and  the 
amusement  of  our  Indian  administrators.  In  Eng- 
land, business  and  pleasure  are  antagonistic;  in 
India,  th^  often  go  hand-in-hand. 

We  may  be  sure  that  neither  Law  nor  Tucker, 
when  he  took  the  gun  into  his  hand,  was  altogether 
wasting  his  time.  Something,  however,  even  worse 
than  this,  had  like  to  have  come  out  of  one  of  these 
sporting  adyentures.  One  day,  by  some  wretched 
mischance,  young  Tucker  had  the  misfortune  to 
shoot  Ifr.  Law.  The  accident  proved  not  to  be  a 
serious  one ;  but  the  former  never  forgot  the  uncon- 
trollable agony  of  mind  in  which,  thinkiTig  that  he 
might  have  killed  his  benefactor,  he  flung  himself 
upon  the  ground  and  gave  way  to  his  transports  of 
grief.* 

In  the  cold  weather  of  1787-88  Henry  Tucker  re- 
turned to  Calcutta.  It  would  appear,  that  at  this 
time  he  held  a  small  uncovenanted  appointment  in 
the  Secretariat  Department,  the  salary  of  which  was 
200  rupees  a  month,  or  about  2bOL  a  year.  It  is 
probable  that  this  appointment  had  been  procured 
for  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Law, 
and  that  a  certain  time  had  been   allowed  him 


*  Mr.  Tucker  lued  to  relate  another  stoiy,  in  illustration  of  his  sporting 
experiences  in  Behar,  of  a  much  less  serious  kind.  He  was  out  one  day  with 
Mr.  Law  and  some  other  gentlemen,  when  a  native  suddenly  rushed  forward, 
and  in  a  passion  of  mingled  rage  and  grief,  exclaimed,  "  You  hare  killed  my 
mother."  Thinking  that  a  misdirected  shot  had  brought  down  someyenerable 
matron,  the  English  gentlemen  began  to  experience  the  liyeliest  emotions  of 
concern,  which,  howerer,  were  soon  dissipated  on  discorering  that  the  parent 
whom  the  poor  fellow  so  emphatically  bewailed  was  no  other  than— his  cow. 
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wherein  to  join  his  office  and  commence  his  duties.* 
In  the  mean  while  his  salary  was  drawn,  or  received 
for  him,  hy  an  agent  in  Calcutta,  and  as  he  was 
living,  at  no  charge  to  himself,  under  the  hospitahle 
roof  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  it  to  accumulate  in  his 
attorney's  hands,  only  applying  it  to  the  purpose  of 
defraying  such  small  expenses  as  it  was  necessary 
to  incur  for  clothes  and  other  articles  of  equipment. 
He  expected,  therefore,  to  find  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Presidency  a  little  fund  at  his  disposal,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  score  dear  of  Uahilities.  But  to  his  dis* 
may  he  discovered,  on  arriving  at  Calcutta,  that  the 
house  of  business  in  which  his  pay  had  been  lodged, 
had  failed  a  short  time  before,  swallowing  up  his 
little  all,  and  leaving  his  debts  unpaid. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  young  adventurer, 
but  it  did  not  dishearten  him.  Indeed,  there  was 
nothing  very  appalling  in  the  prospect  before  him. 
He  had  an  appointment,  with  a  salary  attached  to 
it,  equal  at  least  to  that  drawn  by  the  majority 
of  his  cotemporaries  in  India,  and  fSar  higher  than 
the  emoluments  enjoyed  by  striplings  of  eighteen  at 
home.  But  the  curse  of  Debt  sate  more  heavily 
upon  him  than  upon  the  greater  number  of  youths, 
in  the  one  country  or  the  other.  In  India  it  sits  far 
too  lightly  upon  young  men  for  their  fixture  happi- 
ness and  respectability.  Fortunately,  young  Tucker 
— and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  his  success  he 

*  The  precise  date  at  which  Mr.  Tucker  receired  this  his  first  appointment 
in  the  public  seryice,  the  biographer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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owed  to  it — ^had  a  habit  of  looking  eveiy  difficulty 
in  the  face.  With  such  a  habit  as  this  no  man  is 
ever  rained.  There  is  safety  in  it  past  counting. 
No  sooner  did  this  young  adventurer  find  himself 
in  debt  than  he  resolutely  set  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  getting  out  agam.  And  he  succeeded  before 
two  years  had  worn  to  a  close.  He  paid  all  off  by 
monthly  instalments.*  Before  the  year  1789  dawned 
upon  him,  he  found  himself  clear  of  debt — still  a 
clerk  in  the  Secretary's  office,  with  200  rupees  a 
month. 

In  this  appointment  he  continued  throughout  the 
year  1788.  It  would  seem  that  even  at  this  early 
period  the  abilities  of  the  youthful  clerk  were  not 
lost  upon  his  official  superiors.  Mr.  Hay  was  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  the  department.  It  is  rdated 
that  such  was  his  confidence  in  young  Tucker,  who 
was  then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  that  when  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Keir  to  a  grant  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
l^e  of  working  the  iron  mines  in  the  district  of 
Bamghur  came  before  Gk>vemment,  he  entrusted  the 
duity  of  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
young  uncovenanted  assistant.  This  was  the  first 
official  paper  which  he  ever  wrote.  Based  upon  in- 
formation which  he  collected  from  the  records  of  his 
office,  it  took  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
question,  and  conveyed  the  views  of  Government 

*  Dming  nx  or  eight  months  of  this  time  he  managed  to  secore  the  privi- 
lege of  free  quarters  in  Writings  Bnildings.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made 
the  acqLiiaintanoe  of  Mr.  James  Stoart,  then  a  writer  in  the  BuUdings,  with 
whom  his  intimacy  lasted  for  life. 
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with  SO  rnxLch  deanuess  and  precidon,  that  it  was 
immediately  approved  and  adopted.* 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1788  he  again  quitted 
Calcutta.  He  had  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
Gommerdal  Resident  at  OommercoUy  and  Hurriaul. 
This  appointment  he  held  for  the  spaoe  of  a  year, 
retaming  the  same  salary  as  in  the  Secretary's  ofSoe ; 
but  he  had  reason  to  deplore  his  departure  from 
Calcutta.  He  soon  won  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Besident^  who  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  Hurriaul  Eactory,  and  who  ofPered  him 
an  appointment,  with  a  doubled  salary,  if  he  would 
consent  to  remain  there.  But  the  occupation  was 
not  congenial  to  him.  The  Resident  was  a  well- 
meaning,  kind-hearted  man,  but  thoughtless  and  in- 
considerate. Unpunctual  in  his  habits  and  irregular 
in  his  office  hours,  he  often  kept  his  young  assistant, 
fasting  and  weary,  at  his  desk,  in  a  close,  hot  room, 
two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  until,  utterly  ex- 
hausted with  want  of  food  and  rest,  his  head  sunk 
on  the  table  before  him.  The  temptation  of  an  in- 
creased salary  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
lengthen  out  such  servitude  as  this;  so  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1789  he  withdrew  from  his  situation  at 
Hurriaul,  and  returned  to  Calcutta. 

The  year  at  Hurriaul  may  not  have  been  plea- 
santly, but  that  it  was  profitably  spent  is  not  te  be 
doubted.    There  are  the  best  possible  proofs  extant 

*  Sixty  jean  afterwards  Mr.  Tucker  refened  to  IMs  boyish  report,  in  a 
paper  on  the  Porto  Nuovo  Ironworks. 
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that  young  Hemy  Tucker  grew  rapidly  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  that,  at  an  nnnsually  early 
age,  lie  was  competent  to  give  an  opiaion  on  those 
Texed  questions  of  Indian  administration— especially 
those  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue — 
which  hare  pniszled  men  of  ripe  judgment  and  weU- 
exercised  ability.  It  was  no  small  thing,  indeed, 
that  a  youth,  still  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  should 
be  encouraged  to  write  letters  on  fiscal  matters  to 
one  of  the  most  experienced  revenue-officers  in  the 
country — ^no  small  thing  that  he  should  write  such 
letters  as  now,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  are  to  be 
read  by  grown  men,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  not  as 
curiosities  with  the  iofant-phenomenon  stamp  upon 
than,  but  as  papers  of  intrinsic  value,  admirably 
written,  and  fiill  of  instruction.  In  the  course  of  this 
year  1789  he  wrote  some  long  letters  to  Mr.  Law,  a 
few  of  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved.  The 
style  differs  but  little  from  that  of  his  more  mature 
productions.  Indeed,  it  must  occur  forcibly  to  all 
who,  like  myself,  have  studied  Mr.  Tucker*s  writings, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  extending  as  they  do 
over  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  that  his  style, 
formed  in  very  early  youth,  underwent,  during  all 
the  mutations  of  life,  no  material  change,  and  that 
there  was  neither  crudeness  in  boyhood,  nor  feeble- 
ness in  extreme  old  age.  Alike  at  eighteen  and  at 
eighty,  it  had  all  its  meridian  clearness  and  force. 

Often  in  the  Bungalow — often  in  the  Jungle — 
during  that  ever-gratefully  remembered  year  in 
Behar,  had   Thomas   Law   and   Henry  St.Qoorge 
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Tucker  discoursed,  gravely  and  earnestly,  about  the 
administration  of  the  land-revenue,  the  rights  of  the 
Zemindars,  and  the  protection  of  the  actual  culti- 
vators of  the  soil ;  and  often  since  had  the  latter,  at 
his  desk  in  the  Hurriaul  Eactory,  revolved  these 
weighty  matters  in  his  mind,  and  reduced  to  some- 
thing like  order  and  method  his  scattered  but  not 
superficial  ideas.  And  now,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  leisure  would  permit,  he  gave  bodily 
expression  to  these  ideas — ^with  what  success  it  is 
my  object  to  show.* 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Law,**  he  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
one  of  these  letters,  <'  permit  me  to  submit  to  your 


*  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Tucker's  first  impressions  of  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Indian  residents  at  the  Presidency 
were  extremely  fSnTorable.  He  endeayored  to  obtain  information  fh>m  every 
possible  source,  but  he  soon  found— and  the  complaint  which  he  made  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  has  been  very  generally  echoed  during  the  last  in- 
quiries which  have  been  made  into  the  condition  of  the  country — that  it 
seldom  happened  that  two  informants  gave  precisely  the  same  account.  If 
it  were  only  for  the  illustration  that  it  affords  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
correct  information  relating  to  the  condition  of  India,  the  following  passage, 
from  one  of  Mr.  Tucker's  earliest  productions,  is  worth  quoting: — **  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  people  (I  mean  the  British  inhabitants),*'  he  wrote,  ''for 
they  are  hospitable  and  social,  and  many  of  them  well-informed  and  communi- 
cative. There  is,  I  think,  a  liberality  of  sentiment  which  particularly  cha- 
racterises them,  and  which  is  probably  the  effect  of  local  circumstances. 
Placed  in  elevated  situations,  and  eigoying  the  smiles  of  fortune,  there  is 
nothing  to  nourish  a  grovelling  spirit.  I  have  had  occasion,  however,  to 
make  an  observation  here,  which  I  have  often  made  elsewhere— viz.,  that  it 
is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  find  any  two  individuals  agree  upon  any  one  pro- 
position, or  even  upon  any  particular  fact.  I  have  made  much  inquiry  re- 
specting the  country,  the  people,  their  customs,  laws,  ftc.;  but  I  have  found 
a  strange  discordance  in  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  me.  Some 
men  appear  scarcely  to  observe  what  passes  before  their  very  eyes,  or  nt 
least  they  pay  so  little  attention  to  passing  objects  that  they  leave  no  impres- 
sion behind.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can  perceive  the  truth  through  a  great 
mass  of  contradiction;  for  both  ignorance  and  prejudice  usually  betray  them- 
selves." 
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tribunal  the  following  observations  on  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  &c.,  and  subjects  connected  with 
them.     I  need  not,  I  am  conylnced,  implore  your 
indulgent  judgment  on  this  occasion,  nor  need  I  call 
to  your  recollection  the  inexperience  of  the  writer — 
his  situation,  which  almost  entirely  prevents  him 
from  dedicating  any  part  of  his  time  to  study — ^and 
his  views,  which  were  to  improve  and  form  his  own 
mind,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  was  in  his  power 
to  your  pleasures.    No ;  I  am  well  convinced  that 
every  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  excuse  my 
errors,  or  which  may  in  any  respect  operate  in  my 
favor,  will  spontaneously  suggest  itself  to  you." 
And  having  thus  modestly  deprecated  the  criticism 
of  his  friend,  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  subjects 
to  the  consideration  of  which  his  letter  was  to  be 
addressed.    "  I  will  first,"  he  said,  "  endeavor  to  con- 
sider the  principle  on  wbich  Zemindars  and  other 
proprietors  of  land  in  this  country  hold  their  re- 
spective tenures.    On  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
this  principle  depends  the  propriety  of  the  system  or 
regulations  afifecting  them.    I  will  next  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  lands,  and  the  causes 
which  have  operated  in  reducing  their  value  from 
its  former  standard ;  and  from  the  two  will,  with 
deference,  endeavor  to  draw  a  result  establishing  the 
principle  of  right  and  expediency  on  which  my  sug- 
gestions shall  be  founded." 

He  then  proceeded  to  show,  that  as  on  the  subjec- 
tion of  a  country  to  a  foreign  power  all  property  in 
the  lands  devolve  on  the  conquerors,  "  the  rights  of 
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all  Zemmdars  and  other  lancttiolders  ceased  on  the 
sabjecfctGoi  of  this  cocmtry  to  the  British  arms/' 

*'  On  our  conquest  of  this  country/'  continued  the  youthful 
writer,  **  our  situation  did  not  admit  of  our  aspiring  to  the 
sovereign  authority  consistently  with  policy  and  prudence.  It 
was  an  object  of  much  greater  importance  to  us  to  obtain  the 
territorial  jurisdiction,  diveeted  of  the  other  superfluous  powers 
exercised  by  the  Nabobs — superfluous  from  their  being  un- 
profitable, and  difficult  in  the  exercise.  To  this  end  we  sought 
and  obtained  the  Dewanny  from  the  nominal  supreme  au- 
thority, leaving  to  the  dispossessed  Nabobs  the  Ni^mut  func- 
tions. The  Dewanny  confirmed  us  legally  in  what  we  had  ac- 
quired by  our  arms,  and  gave  to  our  possession  a  principle  of 
right.  It  conferred,  however,  only  those  powers  as  exercised 
by  the  former  Dewan,  and  the  act  of  receiving  the  Dewanny 
imposed  on  us  an  obligation  never  to  exceed  those  powers.  To 
ascertain,  therefore,  the  present  rights  of  the  subject  and  of 
Government,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  former  system. 

'*  I  cannot,  indeed,  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  very  nature  of 
the  functions  exercised  by  the  Soubahs  of  Hindostan  precludes 
every  idea  of  the  Zemindars  possessing  a  property  in  the  lands. 
Without  adverting  to  the  forms  of  Pottas — to  circumstances  of 
Zemindars  having  been  displaced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign, which  I  have  heard  alleged  in  proof  of  their  being  agents 
only,  but  with  which  I  am  not  myself  suffidently  acquainted, 
let  me  ask  whether  there  is  any  specific  system  by  which  our 
demands  from  the  Zemindars  are  regulated?  whether  it  is  not 
generally  understood  by  both  parties  that,  after  deducting  from 
the  estimated  produce  of  the  lands  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
and  the  necessary  profits  of  the  Byot,  and  subsequently  the  ex* 
penses  of  collection,  and  Nankarry  or  fund  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  Zemindar  and  his  family,  the  surplus  is  not  the  right  of 
Government  legally  claimable? 

**  If  this  be  allowed,  in  what  respect  does  the  Zemindar  pos- 
sess a  property  in  the  lands?  in  what  respect  is  he  considered 
more  than  an  agent  of  Government?    Does  he  ever  appeal 
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against  unjust  demands?  Does  he  ever  set  up  any  plea  against 
aibitrazy  and  unequal  increases,  but  tbat  of  total  inability?  and 
yet  I  believe  we  liaTe  assumed  no  rights  or  powers  but  what 
were  exercised  by  the  former  Dewan,  and  which  were  legally 
consigned  to  us  with  the  Dewanny.  It  may  be  asked  on  what 
principle  we  continue  to  allow  dispossessed  Zemindars  a  per- 
centage on  the  ccdlectionsy  or  the  value  of  their  lands  when 
Government  has  thought  proper  to  dispose  of  them.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  customs  having  existed  under  the  former 
Government,  and  if  it  did  not  exist,  it  has  not  now  taken  place 
from  any  principle  of  right,  but  of  policy  and  humanity.  I  would 
not,  however,  for  a  moment  contend  that  such  a  Government 
should  exist.  I  think  the  consequences  attending  it  must  un- 
avoidably defeat  the  object  proposed.  To  illustrate  this,  we 
heed  only  jrecur  to  the  present  revenue  system  of  this  country, 
where  the  object  is  to  collect  all  that  can  be  collected,  but 
whoe  the  means  not  only  prevent  its  being  attended  with  sue* 
cess  in  oolleoting  much,  but  cause  most  prejudicial  efiects,  as  I 
will  endeavor  to  prove." 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  tlie  system  tinder 
which  the  Bievenue  was  at  that  time  collected  by 
the  exeoatiTe  cheers  of  the  British  GoTemment, 
and  the  evUs  resulting  from  the  insufficiency  of 
our  European  control : 

^  The  ascertainment  and  administration  of  this  right  of  Gro- 
vemment  is  entrusted  to  the  British  Revenue  Collector — a 
duty  inconceivably  difficult — a  duty  hardly  ever  to  be  executed 
with  justice  to  the  parties.  Although  the  collector  should  be  a 
man  of  abilities,  integrity,  and  activity  (qualities  which  do  not, 
as  you  have  observed,  unite  in  the  generality  of  men),  yet  in- 
numerable obstacles  oppose  his  ascertaining  with  moderate 
accuracy  what  Government  with  policy  and  propriety  diould 
demand,  and  what  the  landholder  could  give.  He  is  entrusted 
with  an  extensive  district,  every  part  of  which  he  cannot 
personally  superintend.     He  has  many  duties  imposed  on  him 
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totally  distinct  from  this  trust,  being  from  time  to  time  a  judge, 
a  magistrate,  an  accountant,  and  a  public  correspondent  on 
subjects  of  every  description.  He  is,  therefore,  not  only  neces- 
sitated to  procure  all  information  on  this  complicated  subject 
through  the  medium  of  native  agents,  but  is  frequently  obliged 
to  delegate  to  them  a  considerable  part  of  his  authority.  The 
generality  of  these  (particularly  in  Bengal)  are  men  venal,  ar- 
bitrary, prejudiced,  vain  of  the  display  of  power  and  patron- 
age, and  in  short,  totally  ignorant  or  regardless  of  every  funda- 
mental principle  of  honor,  rectitude,  and  justice.  The  rights  of 
Government,  with  such  agents,  arc  a  very  late  consideration. 
Government  must  indeed  inevitably  suffer  by  them,  because  the 
advantages  resulting  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  to 
Government  are  precarious,  distant,  and  inconsiderable;  a  collu- 
sion with  the  Zemindars  offers  immediate  wealth  and  conse- 
quence, and  is  in  general  to  be  effected  with  little  danger.  Self- 
interest  suggests  to  both  parties  studied  concealment;  and  no 
prying  rival  could  be  expected  to  come  forward  and  challenge 
unauthorised  emoluments  which  he  may  hope  to  enjoy  here- 
after himself;  his  discovery  of  them  would  only  tend  to  multiply 
the  frauds  by  multiplying  the  participators  of  them.  Many  of 
the  Zemindars  are,  I  believe,  by  this  means  enabled  to  alienate 
the  rights  of  Government  to  a  considerable  amount;  in  the 
certainty  of  being  protected  by  their  official  friends,  they  exercise 
not  only  a  revenue,  but  a  judicial  authority  in  their  own  districts. 
This  is  most  grievous  to  the  people,  and  consequently  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  country.  They  sit  in  judgment  in  cases  where 
they  are  themselves  parties — punish  trivial  or  imaginary  offences 
with  the  greatest  severity,  and  draw  a  large  revenue  from  crimes 
and  forged  accusations  and  collusion  with  robbers.  Under  some 
of  them  no  description  of  property  is  secure.  I  have  heard  of  a 
man's  whole  efiects  being  confiscated  to  satisfy  their  avarice  or 
wanton  resentments.  From  their  influence  they  are  enabled  to 
monopolise  the  most  valuable  articles  of  trade,  where  the  Com- 
pany are  hot  their  comptitors;  and  I  have  seen  instances  of 
their  claiming  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  rivers  as 
their  property  untangible. 
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"  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  collectors,  as  many  of  them  are 
situated,  to  prevent  these  abuses.  The  injured  mendicant  must 
travel  eighty  miles  to  the  Adawlut;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Zemindar^  who  has  not  scrupled  to  ruin  him,  will  hesitate 
to  prevent  him  in  this  appeal — ^that  he  will  not  or  cannot  seize 
and  imprison  him  in  the  attempt?  Such  are  the  oppressions, 
such  the  powers  assumed  by  many  of  the  Zemindars;  nor  is  it, 
I  think,  surprising.  The  causes,  I  conceive,  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Zemindar  has  not  only  the  demands  of  Govern- 
ment to  satisfy,  but  the  demands  of  insatiate  Dewans  and  Mut- 
zuddies,  and  securities,  with  whom,  though  a  collusion  secures 
him  a  more  favorable  settlement  with  Government,  yet  in  the 
end  proves  a  most  excessive  burden  to  him.  He  is  less  disin- 
clined to  rack-rent  his  country,  because  he  is  never  secure  of 
holding  it  for  any  time,  and  consequently  considers  that  to 
gain  a  little  by  whatever  means,  at  the  present  moment^  is 
prudence;  to  look  forward  for  the  effects  of  moderation  and  en- 
couragement, wild  speculation." 

Haying  thus  forcibly  described  the  evils  of  the 
existing  system,  he  went  on  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  was  that  for  the  application  of  which 
Mr.  Law  had  long  been  contending — ^a  definite  as- 
sessment of  the  land  to  be  fixed  by  Government  in 
perpetuity.  "  These  evils,"  now  wrote  his  young  cor- 
respondent, *'  are  the  necessary  effects  of  the  system ; 
they  are,  I  think,  only  to  be  obviated  by  an  entire 
change  of  it,  by  annihilating  the  principles  of  the 
former  and  present  Government  (which  I  certainly 
think  are  that  the  Zemindar  is  not  proprietor  of  the 
soil),  by  making  the  dues  of  Government  fixed  aad 
determinate ;  and  thus  preventing  the  intrigues  and 
embezzlements  of  intermediate  officers ;  by  malriTig 
it  the  Zemindar's  interest  to  nurse  his  country  and 
protect  his  people,  and,  in  short,  by  adopting  your 
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Mocurrery  plan,  to  whicli  (were  I  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  use  such  language,  I  would  say)  I  glye 
my  wannest  approbation." 

Thus  hroadly  stating  his  opinions  in  £aTor  of  the 
Permanent  System — opinions  from  which  he  never 
wavered  to  the  day  of  his  death — ^he  proceeded  to  dis- 
course on  the  rate  of  assessment  and  the  probability 
of  the  land  being  capable,  imder  more  favorable  dr- 
oumstances,  of  yielding  a  larger  amount  of  revenue 
to  the  State  than  under  the  system  then  existing — 
a  system,  as  it  was,  of  temporary  leases  and  fluctu- 
ating assessments.  He  believed  that,  though  certain 
tracts  of  land  might  be  so  improved  as  to  bear  a 
higher  rate  of  assessment,  the  land  generally  could 
not  be  so  productive — or,  rather,  that  landed  invest- 
ments could  not  be  so  generally  remunerative — 
under  our  rule  as  under  the  government  of  the 
Moguls.  The  arguments  which  he  adduced  are  in- 
genious ;  and  they  eidiibit  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  commercial  status  of  Bengal,  very  remark- 
able in  one  who  had  resided  so  short  a  period  in  the 
country.  They  afford,  as  I  have  said,  a  pr^nant 
proof  of  the  good  uses  to  which  young  Hem*y  Tucker 
had  turned  his  connexion  with  the  Commercial 
Agenqy  of  Hurriaul,  although  they  are  not,  in  all 
cases,  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  last  half 
century: 

<*  It  haa  been  alleged,"  be  wrote,  *'  as  an  argument  against  it 
(tbe  Permanent  System),  tbat  Government  will  be  deprived  of 
a  very  considerable  part  of  ibeir  right,  since  they  will  be  cnt  off 
bom  all  participation  in  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  whiidi^ 
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firom  the  eflects  of  bad  management,  are  at  present  valued  much 
below  their  former  standard,  and  firom  which  a  much  larger 
revenue  might  in  time  be  expected.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
Janda  are  at  present  in  some  places  much  under-rented;  and  this 
ought  to  be  fully  ascertained  previous  to  fixing  the  settlement. 
I  do  not»  however,  agree  that  they  would  ever  improve  gen^ 
ToOy^  under  the  present  system;  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that,  except  in  particular  small  spots,  they  never  can,  for  physi* 
eal  reasons,  pay,  while  under  the  British  Grovemment,  the  re* 
venue  they  afforded  under  the  Moguls;  for  although  by  che* 
mical  analysis  of  the  soil,  it  would,  I  do  not  doubt,  be  found 
resolvable  into  the  same  distinct  principles,  having  the  same 
inclination  to  feed  vegetation  as  thirty  years  ago,  yet  that  its 
value  has  undergone  a  necessary  change  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind,  and  wiU  endeavor  to  prove. 

"  I  will  pass  over  two  causes  which  might  be  assigned — viz., 
the  depopulation,  occasioned  by  the  fiunines  of  1770  and  1788, 
and  the  mismanagement  which  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the 
districts,  as  the  effects  of  these  are  not  permanent,  and  may  be 
removed  by  time,  care,  and  better  agency.  There  are  causes 
which  are,  I  think,  irremoveable;  and  these  I  will  proceed  to 
particularise: 

^^  IsL  There  is  not  so  great  a  consumption  of  the  valuable 
articles  of  produce,  as  under  the  Mussulman  Government. 

'*  2nd.  The  revenue  collected  from  the  lands  is  not  again  cir- 
culated and  retained  in  the  country. 

^  3rd.  European  individuals  remit  their  private  fortunes  to 
England  and  other  parts;  and  drain  this  country  of  its  specie. 

'*  4th.  The  Company  monopolise;  and  there  is  no  perfect 
equaKty  of  trade  subsisting  in  any  of  its  branches. 

'*  In  the  Mogul  Government  the  revenues  collected  by  the 
Prince  were  returned  to  the  country  with  very  little  diminution; 
they  were  dispersed  in  various  courses  through  every  deparU 
ment  of  the  people,  and  kept  in  constant  circulation.  The 
subject  enjoyed  affluence  and  ease,  and  was  enabled  to  indulge 
himself  in  all  the  luxuries  the  country  produced.  There  was  an 
imceasing  demand  for  paun,  opium,  salt,  oil,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
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other  articles  of  luxury,  all  of  which  are  most  valuable  to  the 
cultivator.  These  were  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  must 
have  afforded  an  immense  revenue;  for  I  have  heard^  both  from 
the  Ryots  and  others,  that  a  beega  of  paun  yields  in  the  year  an 
income  of  at  least  thirty  rupees.  The  cultivation  of  these  articles 
is  now  very  confined — ^the  people  are  poor — their  demand  for 
them  consequently  small — and  some  of  them  are  introduced  at 
the  markets  through  the  medium  of  monopolies;  the  value  of 
the  lauds,  therefore,  must  of  course  be  diminished^  because  the 
value  and  quantity  of  their  produce  is  diminished. 

"  No  free  and  extensive  cultivation  of  any  article  can  take 
place  where  there  does  not  exist  a  free  sale  for  it.  All  mono- 
polies, therefore,  must  be  highly  prejudicial.  They  check  in- 
dustry, enterprise,  and  effectually  prevent  every  improvement. 
The  cultivator,  who  knows  that  he  has  no  choice  of  purchasei-s, 
that  his  property  is  subject  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  valuation 
from  the  impossibility  of  his  disposing  of  it,  should  he  not  ac- 
cept the  terms  of  the  only  purchaser,  will  not  labor  but  from 
absolute  necessity.  No  spirit  of  avarice,  no  desire  to  aggrandise 
himself  or  his  family,  will  excite  those  exertions  so  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  He  will  live  in  apprehension,  inse- 
curity, and,  most  likely,  poverty.  The  wealth  of  the  State  de- 
pends on  the  wealth  of  individuals,  and  the  quantum  of  labor  it 
can  call  forth." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  evil  of  Monopolies  the 
young  writer  discourses  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
was  somewhat  cooled  down  in  after-years.  Doubt* 
less,  some  of  the  circumstances  to  which  he  refers  in 
the  following  passage  have  long  ceased  to  exist — ^but 
I  do  not  clearly  see  that  these  altered  circumstances 
go  far  to  promote  the  argument  in  favor  of  Mono- 
polies. Upon  the  merits  of  such  a  question  as  this 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discourse  in  the  present 
work ;  but  it  would  not  be  just  to  introduce  the  fol- 
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lowing  passages  from  this  remarkable  letter,  without 
a  word  of  comment  upon  the  increased  confidence 
with  which  in  these  days  the  natives  of  India  regard 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  British  Government. 
**  The  natives  of  this  country,"  wrote  Mr.  Tucker,  in 
1789,  "  are  still  diffident  of  us ;  and  although  they 
have  no  public  Banks  of  their  own,  nor  any  secure 
means  of  placing  their  money  to  interest,  they  are 
still  cautious  of  trusting  it  with  us."  But  in  recent 
days,  whenever  the  British  Gh>v^iiment  have  opened 
a  Loan,  a  very  lai^  amount  has  been  contributed 
to  it  by  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  confidence, 
indeed,  of  the  natives  of  India  in  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  British  Government  is  in  these  days  ^ 
without  a  limit : 

''  There  are  other  efiects  equally  pernicious  to  be  expected 
from  the  practice  of  monopolies,  effects  which,  in  my  opinion, 
haye  lately  been  experienced  in  this  country.  I  mean  with 
respect  to  the  enormous  batta  which  has  for  some  time  past  ex- 
isted on  gold-mohurs,  and  the  late  scarcity  of  grain,  which  I  have 
reason  to  think  was  in  a  great  degree  artificially  increased. 

"  The  natives  of  this  country,  it  is  well  known,  are  still  diffi- 
dent of  us;  and  although  they  have  no  public  Banks  of  their 
own,  nor  any  secure  means  of  pladng  their  money  to  interest, 
they  are  still  cautious  of  trusting  it  with  us.  For  this  reason, 
trade  appears  tiie  only  mode  by  which  monied  men  can  live, 
without  breaking  in  upon  tiie  principal  of  their  fortunes ;  but 
the  trade  in  opium,  saltpetre,  in  the  manufacture  and  whole-sale 
of  salt,  and  in  clotiis  (to  a  great  degree),  is  monopolised  by  the 
Company.  They  consequently  have  very  littie  choice,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  employ  their  money  in  tiie  purchase  of 
grain  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  changing  tiie 
different  coins.    It  might  be  expected  from  their  number  tiiat 
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all  the  good  effects  of  competition,  in  lowering  the  price  of  the 
articles  in  the  market,  would  necessarily  be  felt;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  They  are  too  prudent  to  ruin  each  other  by  endea- 
voring to  undersell  They  must  all  have  their  profits,  and 
from  the  drawbacks  they  suffer,  these  must  be  immense.  The 
trade,  therefore,  is  burdened  by  the  number — ^is  absolutely 
weighed  down.  The  necessaries  of  life  come  to  the  market  at 
a  most  imreasonable  price;  they  control  the  specie  undisbursed; 
and  have  lately  shown  to  the  world  a  feat  almost  incredible — 
they  reduced  the  standard  value  of  the  current  gold  coin  ten 
per  cent.,  and  were  very  near  being  the  death  of  all  trade  and 
credit.  On  the  other  hand,  did  a  perfect  freedom  and  equality 
of  trade  subsist — did  all  traders  buy  and  sell  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  no  monopoly  of 
silver  could  ever  take  place,  and  that  there  would  be  very  little 
probability  of  a  monopoly  of  grain.  The  streams  of  commerce 
^  being  open  and  free,  every  man  would  employ  his  money,  be- 
cause he  could  employ  it  with  a  prospect  of  advantage;  every 
man  would  be  enabled  to  choose  the  course  best  adapted  to  his 
abilities,  situation,  and  circumstances;  and  these  being  so  far 
consulted,  he  could  afford  to  trade  on.  a  comparatively  small 
profit.  The  inhabitant  of  one  district  would  not  be  obliged  to 
wander  to  other  parts^  because  the  only  free  trade  of  his  own 
country  was^  from  circumstances  of  his  situation,  inaccessible  to 
him ;  but  fixed  with  his  family,  practiced  and  experienced,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  proceed  in  the  course  pointed  out  by 
nature,  with  security  and  advantage. 

^'  Mr.  Bebb,  in  a  late  letter  to  the  Board,  gives  it  as  his  de- 
cided opinion  that  European  traders  are  a  burden  to  these 
provinces,  for  the  following  reasons:  That  their  expenses  being 
much  greater  than  the  expenses  of  native  merchants  of  equal  or 
superior  property,  the  charges  on  the  trade  are  consequently 
greater,  and  the  goods  come  dearer  to  the  market  than  they 
would  through  the  channel  of  native  merchants; — ^thatif  they 
were  altogether  removed  the  articles  would  probably  come 
cheaper  to  the  market,  the  manufacturer  be  better  paid,  and  in- 
dustry every  way  encouraged ; — that  they  purchase  at  exceeding 
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dispioportiaiied  porices  ill-fabricated  goods,  and  debase  the 
manu&cture; — that  their  fartunee,  as  soon  as  acquired,  are  re- 
xnoyed  to  England,  and  of  course  increase  the  drain  so  prejudi- 
cial to  this  country.  As  I  think  this  opinion  ill-founded  and 
unjusty  and  that  it  would  be  most  impolitio  in  Govemment  to 
adopt  it,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  commenting  on  it  at  large, 
although  it  is  not  very  nearly  connected  with  the  subject  in 
question. 

''  The  three  first  reasons  assigned  appear  to  me  contradictory. 
If  native  merchants  live  at  less  expense  than  Europeans,  and  at 
the  same  time  purchase  at  the  same  rates,  they  can  afford  to  sell 
at  a  leas  profit;  but  it  is  a  fiict,  and  indeed  a  fact  to  be  expected, 
that  native  merchants  purchase  cheaper  than  Europeans,  because 
Eving  among  the  manufacturers,  connected  with  many  of  them, 
and  personally  known  to  them  all,  they  are  enabled  to  take 
every  advantage  of  time  and  circumstances ;  they  are  artful  and 
intriguing,  acquire  an  influence  over  the  ignorant  manufac* 
turers,  and  act  upon  their  fears  and  prejudices,  whenever  this 
may  be  convenient  to  accomplish  their  ends.  How,  then,  does 
it  happen  that  Europeans  bear  any  part  against  such  formidable 
competitors?  Native  merchants  could  at  present  afford  to  give 
a  better  price,  and  to  encourage  industry  equally  well,  as  were 
all  Europeans  removed  from  the  Aurungs;  why,  then,  do  they 
not  give  a  better  price,  and  by  that  means  engross  the  trade 
entirely  to  themselves?  or  why,  giving  the  same  price,  are  they 
not  content  to  sell  at  more  moderate  rates  than  Europeans,  and 
thus  exclude  them  from  all  participation  in  the  commerce? 
The  third  reason,  however,  conveys  an  idea  that  at  present  not 
only  industry,  but  indolence  is  encouraged;  'ill-fabricated 
goods  are  purchased  at  exceeding  disproportioned  prices.'  With 
these  Europeans  the  fortunate  manufacturer  finds  a  ready  and 
advantageous  sale  for  goods,  which,  from  sickness,  inexperience, 
or  circumstances  of  his  situation,  he  has  not  been  able  to  fabri- 
cate with  the  usual  degree  of  perfection.  Could  industry  receive 
a  greater  encouragement?  If  it  be  injudicious,  why  do  not  the 
native  merchants  take  advantage  of  it,  since  it  is  undoubtedly 
in  theii  power? 
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"  But  in  removing  Europeans^  a  still  further  encouragement 
to  the  manufacturers  is  proposed — ^a  still  greater  price  is  to  be 
given.  Should  this  take  place,  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  so  far  dazzled  with  their  prospects,  that  paying 
no  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  fabric,  their  sole  exertions 
would  be  directed  to  increase  the  quantity?  Indeed,  this  is 
the  effect  complained  of  from  the  present  disproportioned 
prices;  but  an  increase  would  hardly  remove  it. 

^*  The  causes  which  appear  to  me  to  operate  in  preventing 
native  traders  from  bearing  a  successful  competition  against 
European  merchants,  are — their  want  of  credit,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  their  paying  exorbitant  interest  for  their 
money — their  want  of  activity,  knowledge  of  foreign  markets, 
judgment  in  preferring  splendid  but  distant  hopes  to  small  but 
quick  returns,  and,  in  short,  their  want  of  those  qualifications 
which  determine  the  judicious  and  experienced  merchant.  For 
the  honor  of  our  country,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  alleged  that 
Europeans  are  more  arbitrary,  unjust,  oppressive,  or  more  in- 
clined to  use  force  in  their  purchases  than  natives;  indeed,  it  is 
not  so,  nor  could  it  ever  be  so  while  there  is  a  watchfiil  Com- 
mercial Resident  ready  to  inspect,  and  authorised  in  taking  cog- 
nisance of  their  illegal  acts. 

"  That  European  individuals  trading  in  these  provinces,  and 
who  may  acquire  and  subsequently  remove  fortunes  to  Europe, 
are  a  burden  to  this  country,  I  entirely  agree;  but  that  this 
burden  would  be  diminished,  or  rather,  that  it  would  not  be 
increased  by  their  removal  from  the  provinces,  I  totally  dis- 
allow. 

"  The  act  of  removing  them  would  not  give  more  credit,  ac- 
tivity, judgment,  or  experience,  to  the  natives; — on  whom,  then, 
would  the  trade  devolve?  Is  it  probable  that  they  would  hold 
a  more  successful  competition  against  the  Company  and  the 
Company's  commercial  agents  than  they  have  hitherto  done 
against  European  individuals?  I  think  not.  The  consequence 
then  would  be  that  a  most  destructive  monopoly  would  take 
place.  Should  the  Company  not  wish  to  increase  their  provi- 
sion, their  agents,  who  possess  nearly  the  same  advantages  with 
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them,  and  who  might  have  credit  to  any  amount  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  adyantageously  employ  money  to 
any  amount,  would  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  trade. 
Would  they,  too,  be  inclined  to  increase  the  price  ?  would 
they,  from  patriotic  motives,  encourage  industry  by  paying  the 
manufacturer  more  liberally,  or  would  they  settle  their  im- 
mense fortunes  in  this  country,  and  thus  prevent  the  drain,  so 
prejudicial  and  so  much  complained  of?  There  is  no  law  in 
nature  by  which  we  may  presume  that  Commercial  Residents  are 
better  men  than  commercial  individuals.  I  am,  therefore,  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that,  until  an  entire  change  be  made  in  the 
present  system — ^until  Commercial  Agents  be  restrained  from 
trade — these  individuals  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
country;  they  prevent  monopolies,  and  by  the  competition 
they  excite,  oblige  other  purchasers  to  pay  the  manufacturer  a 
just  and  liberal  price." 

Some  at  least  of  the  views  here  expressed  were 
considerably  modified  in  the  course  of  the  after-life 
of  the  writer.  But  they  are  cited  here  mainly  to 
show  at  how  early  an  age  Henry  St.Gcorge  Tucker 
had  directed  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the 
elucidation  of  those  great  financial  and  commercial 
questions,  upon  his  comprehensive  acquauitance 
with  which  the  reputation  of  his  manhood  was 
mainly  founded.  I  am  writing  here  of  the  early 
promise  of  his  youth;  and  I  think  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  most  grudging  reader  that 
the  boy  of  eighteen,  who  could  write  such  letters  as 
this,*  gave  good  promise,  under  favorable  drcum- 

*  As  the  predie  date  of  this  letter  is  not  given,  it  is  right  that  some  proof 
should  he  afforded  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  written.  The  biographer 
cannot  be  wrong  In  assigning  it  to  the  year  1789;  firstly,  because  the  writer 
says  at  the  dose  of  it:  *'I  have  not  yet  considered  your  obserrations  on  the 
subject  of  gunge  duties,"  &c.;  and  there  is  a  paper  dated  eariy  in  1790  upon 
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stances,  of  growing  into  one  of  the  foremost  Indian 
statesmen  of  the  age. 

In  another  paper  drawn  up  ahout  this  same  time 
and  submitted  also  to  Mr.  Law,  the  young  writer, 
who  plunged  deeply  into  political  economy — ^pro« 
bably  without  knowing  it — discoursed,  at  consider- 
able length,  on  the  advantage  of  raisuig  the  principal 
reyenue  of  the  country  from  customs-duties  upon 
manufactured  articles,  rather  than  resorting,  for  the 
supplies  of  the  State,  exdusiyely  to  an  immoderate 
land-tax.  "  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood,"  he 
said,  '*  that  I  think  an  entire  substitution  of  duties 
for  a  land-taic  advisable.  No ;  I  conceive  a  perma- 
nent, equalised,  and  well-regulated  land-tax  a  very 
proper  source  of  revenue.  My  arguments  were  ad- 
duced only  with  the  wish  to  prove  that  (Government 
should  not  recur  to  it  alone — ^that  moderation  in  it 
would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  birth  or  increase 
of  other  resources,  from  which  they  could  draw  a 
revenue  with  equal  expediency ;  and,  if  my  argu- 
ments have  a  just  foundation,  with  greater  conveni- 
ence to  the  subject.** 

And  the  arguments,  indeed,  had  for  the  most  part 
good  foundation — ^at  least,  in  theory.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  his  more  experienced  years  Mr. 
Tucker  himself  might  have  questioned  whether  the 
consuming  powers  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 

thii  BQlject  of  gimge  duties,  which  will  be  praiently  quoted;  and  aeoondly, 
because  he  laya:  ''Mr.  Taylor  wrote  to  Commenx^y,  a  kog  time  ago,  to 
derire  that  Bilkworm  eggs  diould  be  sent  you  hmnediately ;  but  as  we  aie  not 
certain  of  their  harins  been  despatched,  he  writes  again  to-day"— 41  passage 
which  IS  suiBcient  proof  that  the  wziter  was  with  Mr.  Taylor  at  the  time— 
and  he  was  with  him  only  during  the  year  1789. 
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in  respect  of  manufactaied  artiGles,  had  not  been 
oyer-rated. 

And  as  he  contended  in  favor  of  the  partial  substi- 
tution  of  Cnstonous  duties  for  an  exdusiye  and  immo- 
derate Land-tax,  so  in  another  paper,  written  in  the 
following  year,  he  advocated  a  resort  to  these  Cus- 
toms or  Gunge  duties,  in  preference  to  a  system  of 
Excise  which  Mr.  Iaw  had  recommended.*  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  dear  conception  of  what 
the  plague  of  Excisemen  would  be  in  such  a  country 
as  Bengal: 

"  In  respect,**  he  wrote,  "  to  tlie  personal  convenience  of  the 
subject,  the  Excise  is,  I  think,  very  objectionable,  particularly 
in  this  country.  It  necessarily  authorises  an  unrestrained  en- 
trance into  men's  houses,  which  in  its  effects  operates  as  a  very 
arbitrary  power.  An  unprincipled  Exciseman  insists  on  being 
admitted  into  the  house  of  a  man  of  character,  on  searching  his 
most  private  apartments,  the  recesses  of  his  women,  under  the 

•  TihBaiSy,  with  espedal  leference  to  an  Excise  on  Loomi— Mr.  Law's  plan 
will  be  found  set  forth  at  some  length  in  his  Biinute  of  April  1.^,  1790.  This 
and  other  papers  relating  to  the  rerennes  of  India  were  printed  by  him  in 
1792,  after  his  return  to  England,  in  a  yolnme,  entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  some  late 
Arrangements  and  a  View  of  the  rising  Besonrces  in  Bengal;  by  Thomas  Law, 
Es^  late  a  Member  of  the  Cooadl  of  Berenue  in  Eort  William."  I  have 
never  seen  mote  than  one  copy  of  it,  and  that  I  picked  ap  some  years  ago  at 
an  old  book-staU.  In  the  Minute  to  which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Law  shows 
that  the  Gunge,  or  Inland  Customs,  duties  had  become  yery  oppressive — ^that 
« the  commodities  of  internal  produce  are  burdened  in  the  Bahar  proyince 
equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  lakhs  of  nipees,  and  become  too  dear  to  be  exported ; 
beaidei^  the  merchants  quit  business  disappointed  and  disgusted;  and  aU  this 
for  abont  three  lakhs  (80,00(ML)  net  Gunge  collections.  As  Goyemment  can- 
not aflbrd  to  rdinquish  eyen  that,  I  propose  an  Excise  in  preference  which  may 
be  taken  on  dolh;  liar  the  people  all  require  more  or  less  of  it,  and  I  think 
that  one  anna  upon  erery  piece  aboye  one  rupee  to  three  rapees,  and  two 
annas  upon  all  aboye  thi^  would  not  be  heavy.  With  respect  to  the  probable 
gross  collections,  I  can  only  guess  (they  would  amount  to  about  four  or  five 
lakhs),  for  at  present  I  am  ignorant  of  the  internal  expenditure  and  export." 
It  is  to  this  propoeal  that  Mr.  Tucker's  remarks  mainly  refer. 
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pica  that  he  conceals  goods  which  have  not  paid  the  established 
tax.  This  admission  he  can  legally  insist  on;  indeed,  if  you 
tax  the  whole  manufacture,  you  must  allow  your  officers  to 
pervade  every  place  indiscriminately,  as  the  weavers  very  fre- 
quently make  and  keep  their  cloths  in  their  Zenanas. 

'*  A  man  of  character  would,  I  conceive,  submit  to  any  loss 
sooner  than  suffer  these  apartments  to  be  defiled  by  the  intru- 
sion of  a  rude,  profligate  stranger.  The  Exciseman,  therefore, 
could  exact  his  own  terms  for  his  forbearance.  It  may  be  said, 
he  may  complain  to  a  superior  officer;  but  exclusive  of  the 
difficulty  of  redressing  the  complaints  of  individuals  in  this 
<;ountry,  hewill^  I  think,  have  no  ground  to  complain,  but  of  a 
power  delegated  by  Government,  for  the  non-exercise  of  which 
he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  their  officer.  Supposing  the  Excise- 
man be  convicted  and  punished,  the  injured  man  will  thereby 
have  deprived  himself  of  the  only  means  of  subsequently  saving 
his  family  from  insult  and  disgrace. 

'*  Consider  what  an  immense  number  of  scoundrels  Govern- 
ment must  let  loose  with  almost  unlimited  powers  into  the 
Mofussil.  You  must  have  officers  to  superintend  the  clothing 
of  every  individual  in  the  empire;  their  number  will  be  so 
great  that  Government  cannot  affi>rd  to  employ  respectable 
men ;  they  must  have  people  of  the  lowest  class,  with  the  lowest 
salaries,  who  will  have  little  to  lose,  but  may  gain  a  great  deal 
by  illegal  exaction.  The  power  with  which  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  invested  will  be  a  most  extensive  one,  and  they  most 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  any  power.  Besides,  every  vagabond, 
who  cannot  better  employ  his  time,  and  who  has  no  other  for- 
tune but  resolution^  will  assume  the  character  of  an  Excise- 
officer,  and  patrol  the  country,  exacting  from  the  ignorant  and 
helpless  weavers  ad  libitum.  He  will  not,  indeed,  have  the 
stamps  of  Government  to  dispose  of;  but  this  rather  makes  it 
worse,  as  his  exactions  will  in  consequence  be  confined  in  a 
great  degree  to  those  who  may  have  previously  paid.  Has  not 
this  been  the  case  in  the  collection  of  all  River  duties?  Every 
petty  fellow  who  could  afibrd  to  keep  a  boat  became  a  collector 
of  River  Customs  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country;  and  I  do 
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not  think  the  idea  chimerical,  when  I  say  that  I  think  there 
would  be  a  great  number  of  forged  Excise-officers,  beddes  too 
many  authorised  by  GoYemment;  and  this  must  be  the  case 
with  all  duties  that  are  not  locally  stationary." 

The  youthful  writer  then  discourses  on  the  rela- 
tire  advantages  and  disadyantages  of  Customs  and 
Excise  in  some  derer  antithetical  passages,  which 
afford  further  illustration  both  of  the  early  bent  of 
his  mind  to  financial  inquiry,  and  his  premature  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  of  composition : 

"  You  very  justly  say  that  there  is  an  inconvenience  attend* 
ing  Gunge  collections,  in  stopping  and  opening  packages  re* 
peatedly.  This  certainly  has  hitherto  occasioned  great  delays 
and  consequent  loss  under  the  arbitrary  system  established  by 
the  Zemindars;  but  we  have  reason  to  expect  improvement  in 
this  respect;  and,  at  all  events,  oppression  on  the  merchant 
does  not  operate  so  prejudicially  as  oppression  on  the  weaver; 
and  the  merchant  is  likely  to  be  able  in  a  great  degree  to 
oppose  it  successfully — the  weaver  never  can. 

"  All  collections  in  Grunges  will  be  public;  and  oppressions 
will  be  notorious,  and  sooner  or  later  reach  the  ears  of  the 
Power  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  them.  Excise  must  be 
collected  privately  from  each  individual.  A  weaver  who  has 
to  pay  one  anna  will  not  complain  at  two  being  exacted;  re- 
dress would  not  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense  attend- 
ing it.  A  merchant  may  find  his  account  in  complaining  of  a 
considerable  exaction:  restitution  to  him  may  be  of  conse- 
quence. 

"  For  this  reason  I  conceive  that  taxes  which  fall  in  gross 
are  much  less  liable  to  admit  of  extortion  than  those  which  fidl 
upon  articles  singly. 

"  I  confess  that  I  ihink  with  you  that  Government  are 
more  likely  to  be  defrauded  in  their  Gunge  duties  than  in 
their  Excise;  but  for  the  foregoing  reasons  I  think  the  subject 
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lesB  likelj;  and  you  yourself  allow  that  it  is  better  Goyemrnent 
should  be  de&auded  a  little,  than  the  subject.     .... 

*^  Mr.  Blackstome,  I  think,  could  not  have  had  any  idea  of 
this  country,  when  he  said  that  Excise  was  a  less  ezpeni^ye  tax 
than  Customs.  Excise  takes  from  each  individual  weaver — 
CoBtoms  from  the  merchant;  the  one  taxes  every  piece  of 
doth  separately — ^tibe  other,  bales  and  cargoes;  the  one  moves 
about  through  every  part  of  the  country — the  other  is  sta- 
tionary. There  must  consequently  be  an  infinity  of  officers  to 
collect  the  Excise;  the  accounts  of  it  will  be  more  difiuse  and 
-complicated;  and  the  expenses  of  Government  of  course  greater. 

^*  I  certainly  think  that  duties  should  be  levied  on  the  mann- 
factured  article,  and  not  on  the  raw  material,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  short  paper  I  gave  you  on  the  subject;  but  this  is  no  argu- 
ment against  Customs;  why  may  not  they  be  levied  exclusively 
on  the  manufactured  article,  as  well  as  the  Excise? 

*^  After  so  much  on  the  particular  efieets  of  the  two  taxes,  I 
will  for  a  moment  recur  to  their  respective  prin<nples.  The 
Excise  is  a  tax  upon  the  whole  manufacture— Customs  upon 
that  part  alone  which  comes  into  circulation.  The  Excise, 
therefore,  holds  forth  the  prospect  of  a  greater  produce  than 
Customs;  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  reality  it  has  any  superi- 
ority in  this  respect.  Why  should  you  tax  the  grain  which 
the  Ryot  retains  for  his  own  subsistence;  or  the  piece  of  cloth 
which  the  manufacturer  makes  for  his  own  use;  or,  indeed, 
fihe  grain  and  cloth  which  these  two  mutually  exchange? 
There  can  be  no  great  advantage  in  taxing  them;  there  may 
be  an  advantage  in  omitting  it — ^for  we  are  then  sure  that  our 
taxes  do  not  prevent  these  useful  subjects  from  being  well 
clothed  and  fed.  They  must  be  well  clothed  and  fed  if  you 
wish  population  to  increase,  and  your  country  to  flourish. 
Their  surpltis  labor  they  would  carry  to  market;  and  from  this 
levy  as  much  as  you  can  without  suppressing  commerce:  but, 
in  fact,  you  cannot  suppress  commerce  unless  you  are  very  ex- 
orbitant indeed  in  your  demands,  if  you  otily  tax  the  surplus 
labor  of  the  manufacturer  and  Ryot  after  they  are  clothed  and 
fed,  because  they  have  very  few  other  wants,  and  could  afibrd 
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to  give  tfadr  doiim  and  grain  for  a  yerj  trifle  aboTe  the  taxes 
of  GroYemment.  Those  articles,  therefore,  could  not  be  dear: 
cheapness  is  the  very  life  of  commerce." 


*^  Eram  aH  theBe  omde,  undigested  argmnents/' 
he  wrote  in  conclusion^  ^*  I  wish  to  prove  that 
Gunge  duties  aze  Ukely  to  he  nearly  as  productiTe 
on  the  same  artide  as  an  Excise ;  more  conTiBnlent 
to  the  sdlgect,  less  expensiye  in  collection;  less 
likely  to  admit  of  undiie  exaction,  or  to  he  evaded, 
hecanse,  at  tiie  time  of  paying  them,  the  suhject 
receives  an  equivalent  advantage.  The  Excise  de- 
stroys one  of  the  dearest  rights  we  possess-— 4;hat  of 
heing  sole  and  nndistiirbed  lords  of  our  own  house 
and  dmnsdn  as  kmg  as  we  conf onn  to  the  laws  of 
our  country.*'  And  then  he  added,  still  addressing 
Mr.  Law,  this  postscript,  modestly  apologising  for 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had  expressed  his 
opinions  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  older  and 
more  experienoed  fii^id : — *'  Both  GKmge  and  Ex- 
cise duties  are  good  tiaes,  and  when  compared  with 
a  high  land-tax,  greatly  to  be  preferred.  They  both, 
however,  have  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  all 
taxes  must  have.  You  have  very  clearly  and  exoel- 
lentiy  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  one ;  but 
have  not,  I  timik,  iuciuded  all  its  disadvantages.  I 
have  endeafforad  feetity  to  show  some  superiorities 
in  the  otheoe;  to  which  my  nodnd,  I  must  confess, 
indined ;  but  some  of  them  are  very  trifling,  and  I 
have  very  probably  overlooked  many  of  its  defects. 
My  mmd,  bow0?er,  is  open  to  conviction,  and  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  inclined  to  doubt  its  own  sug- 

f2 
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gestions  than  the  accuracy  of  aay  one  of  your  opi- 
nions. If  I  have  used  any  strong  expressions,  they 
must  not  be  attributed  to  obstinacy  or  positiveness 
in  my  own  opinion,  but  merely  to  my  manner  of 
writing." 

This  was  written  in  1790.  Towards  the  dose  of 
the  preceding  year  he  had  returned  to  Calcutta. 
He  had  hoped  to  find  employment  again  in  the 
Secretary's  office;  but  the  appointment  J  which  he 
had  held  now  belonged  to  another,  and  there  was 
no  vacancy  in  the  office.  Hoping  that  one  might 
soon  occur,  he  for  some  time  remained  as  an  un- 
salaried attach^* — ^no  uncommon  thing  in  India, 
where  such  waiters  upon  Fortune  are  known  as 
OmediC(»rSf  and  few  wait  wholly  in  vain.  It  was 
a  sorry  time,  however,  for  the  young  adventurer. 
Sorrier  still  would  it  have  been,  but  for  the  kind 
offices  of  Mr.  Law — ^now  become  a  member  of  the 
Bicvenue  Board  at  Calcutta — ^who  made  such  ad- 
vances to  his  young  Mend  as  at  least  enabled  him  to 
live  during  this  time  of  painful  expectancy.  It  was 
then,  I  believe,  that  Tucker  occupied  the  cellar  in 
Bannee-Moodee-Gully,  where  the  rats  contended  with 
him  for  the  possession  of  the  wretched  tenement,  and 
ate  the  powder  and  pomatum  in  his  hair,  when  their 
enemy  was  asleep.  The  sixty  or  seventy  monthly 
rupees  advanced  by  the  quondam  Collector  of  Behar 
— and  the  young  Omedwar  was  not  one  to  accept 

*  Not,  howerer,  befiyre  he  had  endeayored  to  establish  himself  m  an  inde- 
pendent business  at  Dacca,  to  which  place  he  proceeded  in  the  early  part  of 
1790;  bat  the  contemplated  arrangement  was  fortunately  not  brought  to  an 
issue.    The  specnlatioa  was  an  unsuooessftd  cme. 
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efyesa  as  a  loan  more  than  bare  subsistence-money 
— kept  the  wolf  from  his  door,  but  could  not  keep 
off  these  nauseous  vermin. 

He  had  other  Mends,  too,  after  their  kind,  and 
never  lacked  a  place  at  the  dinner-tables  of  those 
who  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  But  it  was  the 
steady  support  of  Thomas  Law  that  enabled  him 
to  surmount  all  difficulties.  The  youth  who  whilst 
yet  in  his  teens  could  write  such  papers  as  those 
firom  which  I  have  quoted,  was  not  one  whom  any 
official  in  the  country  could  have  hesitated  to  re- 
commend for  Gk>vemment  employment.  A  place  was 
soon  found  for  him.  In  the  course  of  this  year, 
1790,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Accountant 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  soon  afterwards  another 
office,  to  which  it  is  an  especial  pleasure  to  aUude, 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  had  won  the  good 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  now  extended  to 
him  a  hand  of  active  assistance,  and  attached  him  to 
his  person  as  clerk.  Erom  these  two  appointments 
he  derived  an  ample  income — and  something  better 
still  than  the  six  hundred  rupees  a  month,  which 
was  wealth  indeed  to  the  boy  of  nineteen;  for  there 
could  hardly  have  been  better  training  for  him  than 
this.  In  the  Accountant's  office  he  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  Pinancier; 
whilst  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Sir  William  Jones  his 
natural  taste  for  elegant  literature  found  due  cultiva- 
tion, and  there  was  little  chance  of  his  ever  subsiding 
into  a  mere  man  of  accounts  and  details.    His  love 
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of  literature  abided  with  him  to  the  doaing  years  of 

IS  life** 

The  year  1791  dawned  pMspeBcoasly  on  Hieiiiy 
Tucker.  He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health ; 
he  was  in  posseasioa  of  a  eomfiartable  inooane ;  he 
had  paid  all  his  debts ;  and,  what  was  moce  solacbg 
to  him  in  his  ecdle  than  all  besida,  he  was  enabled 
to  render  some  essential  servioe  to  his  funily  in  the 
West.  Through  his  instrumfintality  a  oommissiaa 
in  the  Boyal  Army  was  obtained  for  his  brotiaer 
George.  It  is  related  that  he  solicited  Lord  Com- 
wallis  to  use  his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  boy, 
and  that  the  beneyolent  nobleman^  upon  whom 
Henry  Tucker  had  made  a  fisrorahle  impcessicm, 
cheerfully  granted  the  request^f  The  sailor-boy  had 
already  become  the  architect  of  others'  fortunes. 

*  It  k  to  be  lamented  that  there  axe  no  reoordi  to  be  found  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
connexion  with  Sir  William  Jones,  beyond  brief  allusions  to  the  fact  scattered 
tfaronghout  the  writings  of  the  fanner.  *'  I  had  also  the  ipood  fortune,"  wxote 
ICr.  Tucker  on  one  occasion^  **  to  be  patronised  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, 
whose  genius  seemed  to  soar  aboTe  this  lower  world,  and  whose  lore  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  whose  deTDtkm  to  liteiatnfe^  ioqaessed  me  with,  a 
iiaeling  whidi  I  haye  carried  through  life."  In  another  paper  he  «geak»  of 
«  Sir  William  Jones,  late  the  ornament  of  his  countiy ;"  adding,  "  In  no  indi- 
Tidual,  pexfaaps,  have  we  ever  seen  united  such  diTSBsi^  of  usefoL  and  agpoe- 
able  talents.  His  premature  death  is  erer  to  be  lamented.  *  I  knew  him 
well,  Horatio.' "  See,  also,  **  Memorials  of  Indian  Goyemment,"  page  61,  and 
note,  in  wliich  Mr.  Tueker  says:  ^1  had  (be  lunor  of  bemg  ^derk'  to  Sir 
William  Jones— an  honor  to  which,  at  this  date^  I  look  back  with  prideu" 
The  acquaintance  between  them  commenced  as  te  back  as  1788,  in  wliich 
year  the  young  uncovenanted  derk  was  deeted  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  under  the  auspices  of  the  gfeat  Orientalist. 

t  Mr.  Tucker,  timmgfaont  all  the  succeeding  years  of  his  lifb,  spokeof  Lord 
ConiwaUis  in  language  of  the  wanuest  yenatation*  In  a  meinaraiidiun  esiant 
In  his  handwriting,  he  says:  "  I  had  the  good  fortune  in  the  early  days  of  my 
boyhood  to  eqjoy  a  poxe  atmosphere*  I  first  serred  under  the  great  and  good 
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Bat  the  ladder  of  offifikl  pramotaoii — eqpeciallfio 
one  in  the  "  TJneoTeiiflated  Serviee" — m  of  very  alow 
afioent ;  and  eager  afi  he  was  to  benefit  his  family  at 
home,  TSi&aaj  Tuckn  was  readify  persuaded  to  try  a 
shorter,  though  more  perilous  road  to  fortune.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  1791  he  joined  a  house  of  husU 
ness,  of  which  Mr.  John  Falmer — afterwards  the 
Frinoe  of  Indian  Merchants — was  the  chief  memlwr. 
The  house  fEoled  before  Ihe  young  adventurer  had 
been  many  months  connected  with  it,  and  what  was 
to  him  a  heavy  amount  of  responsibility  was  thrown 
npon  him  as  a  pairtner.*  This  was  a  mighty  blow, 
and  one  the  weight  of  which  he  felt  lor  many  a  year. 
But  with  that  brave  haMt  of  never  8hrinldng-*of 
never  turning  aside  from  the  oontemplation  of  an 
obtrusive  difiSculty,  he  looked  the  evil  steadfisusrfly  in 
the  £fice,  and  he  dd«mined,  if  God  willed,  to  live  it 
down.  It  took  Ima  tea  years  to  wrestle  with  the 
calamity;  bat  the  work  whidi  he  set  himself  he 
fairly  accompliahed.  He  paid  his  share  of  the  debt 
— ^principal  and  interest.  But  the  anxiety  which  it 
inflicted,  and  the  privations  it  entailed  upon  him, 
welL^ii^  cost  him  hia  life. 

But  the  tide  was  again  abont  to  turn — ^nay,  it  had 

Lord  Gomwallis,  who  wm  the  perfect  personification  of  diBmterestedness  and 
palriol^sm.  He  stsadily  enfonned  the  prrndples  <^  justice;  he  saw  no  ol^eot 
hat  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  his  country."  And  thii»indeed,  is  no  moM 
iSian  the  language  of  nnezaggerated  truth. 

*  It  is  prohahle  that  I  am  not  strictly  correct  in  speaking  of  a  *<hoitse  of 
hasmessf*  and  that  it  ought  rather  to  have  heen  said  that,  associated  with 
Mr.  John  Palmer,  he  entered  into  certain  mercantile  speculationfl,  which  were 
not  suocessfhl.  In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Tucker  was  in  his  minority,  and  could 
hardly,  HMfBfbiBB^kmitebesKt  a  partner  in  a  bowe  of  huliieM.  He  was  not 
legally  responsihle  for  its  debts. 
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already  turned,  althougli  he  knew  it  not — in  fiftyor 
of  the  young  adventuier.  Early  in  the  following 
year  he  had  gone  down — ^partly  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  partly  for  the  transaction  of  some  busi- 
ness— ^to  the  Goromandel  Coast,  when  glad  tidings 
reached  him  from  England.  He  had  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Gompany's'Covenanted  Civil  Ser- 
vice. There  would  have  been  nothing  now  to  mar 
the  completeness  of  his  happiness — ^if  it  had  not  be^i 
for  the  Incubus  of  Debt. 

It  is  believed  that  this  appointment  was  procured 
for  him  mainly  through  the  influence  of  his  excellent 
friend  Thomas  Law.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1791, 
this  worthy  man  and  valuable  public  servant  was 
driven  to  England  by  ill-health.  Se  soon  abandoned 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  East,  and  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  Western  World.  He  had  been  the  Mend 
of  Comwallis  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other  he  allied 
himself  with  the  old  antagonist  of  his  former  master.* 
He  niiarried  a  niece  of  Washington,  and  in  the  city 
which  bears  the  name  of  that  great  man  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Once  or  twice,  in  his  old 
age,  he  visited  England,  and  renewed  his  ever- 
cherished  intimacy  with  the  Mend  of  his  early 
days.  Then  it  was  his  turn  to  use  the  language  of 
gratitude.  *^  I  shall  often  think,"  he  wrote,  ^'  with 
the  essence  of  pleasure  in  my  eyes  of  your  and  Mrs. 
Tucker's  kindness." 

And  up  to  the  last,  he  thought  affectionately  of 

*  AntagoniBtic  hy  drcumstance—lmt  in  character  how  alike! 
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his  old  works  and  was  zealous  for  the  eztensioii  of 
fhe  Mocorrery  system^  which  he  had  advocated  so 
warmly  in  those  never-forgotten  olden  times  in  Behar  • 
'^Qn  my  arrival  in  England^"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 

Tucker^  "  G ,  M ,  and  others  told  me  of  the 

breach  of  fialth  to  the  natives  in  the  Ceded  and  Con- 
quered Provinces.  My  feelings  dictated  and  my 
hand  obeyed,  and  I  rejoice  that  at  sixty-eight  my 
instinctive  impulses  were  strong  enough  to  make 
me  read,  and  copy,  and  think.  Tour  exertions  have 
given  the  orown  to  my  trifle,  and  you  wiU,  I  hope, 
live  to  see  success,  and  to  have  your  labors  duly  ap- 
preciated. I  rejoice  that  Gyah  produced  Barlow, 
you,  and  me.  Henceforth  I  shall  relinquish  politics 
and  finance— 'hie  coestus  artem  que  repono.' ''  Not 
long  after  this  he  was  translated  to  the  land  where 
all  Settlements  are  Permanent.  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1834,  and  lies  buried  iu  the  dty  which 
owes  so  much  to  his  enterprise  and  zeal. 
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OHAFTER  III. 

Appointment  of  H.  St.G.  Tucker  to  the  Corenanted  Ciyil  Serrioe— Employed 
in  the  AoQOiuitftnM3enefttl'a  Department— State  of  the  CItiI  Serrice— The 
Administration  of  Sir  John  Stiar»— Mr.  Tucker  aspunted  Begiater  in 
B^jshye — BiB  intimacy  with  Heniy  Colebrooke — ^Appointed  to  the  Secre- 
tariat—Bisein  the  Bepvtment— Azrirai  of  Lord  WeUeaky— Hr.  Tucker^ 
Seryicee—YiBit  to  Madias— Anecdotes  of  Lord  Wellesley— Betam  to  GaK- 
cutta— Appointed  Acoountant-QeneraL 

The  first  appointmeBt  hfild  by  Mr.  Tneker  in  the 
privileged  **  OmL  Service''  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  that  of  an  asaLataat  in  the  Aeoountant- 
General's  Department.*  He  had  proyed  his  aptitude 
for  business  of  that  kind  when  in  the  uncovenanted 
service ;  and  his  mercantile  speculations,  if  they  had 
done  nothing  else,  may  be  presumed  to  have  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and  his  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  financial  affiedrs.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  learn  that  his  official  superiorf 
soon  remarked  his  extraordinary  progress,  and  said 
that  iQ  six  weeks  Mr.  Tucker  had  done  what  it 
would  have  taken  any  one  else  six  months  to  accom- 
plish. 

*  His  appointment  bears  date  October  S6, 1792. 
t  Mr.  Larkins. 
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Ihe  Gam|iaay's  Giril  Servioe  waa»  at  this  time,  in 
a  tmiifti^Mn-atate— 4Mt  merging  ent  of  it,  it  m&y  be 
said,  and  aetOmg  down,  into  solid  IBLespeotabiliiy. 
Maaay  hayebeen  found  to  ipiBBtiosi  the  wisdom  both 
of  the  liseal  and  Jndieial  EefoEms  of  Lord  Com- 
vaUiB;  but  all  acknowledge  that  under  his  adminis- 
tmtioiL  the  moralitj  and  efficJency  of  the  Compan/s 
Servieea  were  Ddaed  to  »  height  which  they  had 
never  attained  before.  The  civil  servanta  had  been 
a  mixed  race  of  public  funetionaades  and  private 
trad«8  i,  and  even  wh^oi  of«a  trade  had  been  offi- 
cially jHrohibifcad,  they  had  bought  and  sold  through 
the  medium  of  native  agents,  and  relied  less  upon 
their  official  earnings  than  their  commercial  specu- 
lationa  finr  the  rapid  construction  of  a  fortmie.  But 
to  Lead  CiomwaJlis,  as  to  every  other  clear-sighted 
man  who  had  not  groipm  up  in  the  midst  of  this 
d^lorable  state  ctf  things,  it  was  obtrusively  appa- 
rent, that  to  establish  a  race  of  hcmest  and  efficient 
publie  servants,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  plenty 
to  do,  and  to  pay  them  haoadsomely  fior  doing  it. 
The  State,  it  was  then  declared,  demanded  all  the 
time  and  the  activity  of  its  servants^  and  for  this 
ezdLusiVB  application  of  their  time  and  their  activity 
it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  remunerated  with 
sufficient  liberality  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  com- 
petenee  for  their  declining  years,  without  the  aid  of 
private  speculation.  It  was  of  fittle  use  to  prohibit 
the  trading  of  public  servants  without  removing  the 
great  incentive  to  it — ^the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impos- 
sibility, of  wtftlring  a  fbftime  withoot  it*  Cknmwallis, 
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the  fint  great  Indiaa  statesman  who  had  not  grown 
up  in  one  or  other  of  the  services,  saw  this  with  a 
firesh  eye ;  and  under  his  administration  there  rose 
into  being  a  class  of  well-salaried  public  functionaries, 
who,  whilst  they  retained  the  old  names  of  Merchant 
and  Pactor,  had  little  of  the  commercial  atmosphere 
about  them.  They  became  in  reality  judges,  magis- 
trates, and  revenue-collectors,  and  the  mask  of  au- 
thority was  now  seldom  or  never  used  to  cover  the 
greed  of  the  private  dealer. 

But  this  system,  when  Mr.  Tucker  entered  the 
service,  was  not  yet  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  To  some 
of  the  lesser  appointments  insufficient  salaries  were 
attached.*  It  is  related  that  la  the  Accountant- 
(reneral's  office — ^indeed,  throughout  the  first  year  of 
his  covenanted  service — ^he  received  only  a  monthly 
salary  of  two  hundred  rupees.  During  a  portion  of 
this  time  he  acted  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  B/equests  in  Calcutta,  f  and  subsequently,  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (1793),  as  Begister  to 
the  Zillah  Court  of  Bajshye.     Henry  Colebrooke 


*  Writing  in  1792,  Mr.  Law  said:  <<  The  Company'a  lenrants  are  of  the  best 
families  and  educations,  with  dispositions  to  foster  and  abilities  to  improTe 
the  present  system.  At  present  their  salaries  are  inadequate  to  the  import- 
ance of  their  trusts,  and  the  Governments  in  India  must  have  lamented  the 
sad  necessity  for  cramping  and  curtailing.  When  the  Company's  finances 
shall  become  flourishing,  I  trust  that  their  servants  will  participate  by  en* 
larged  allowances;  indeed,  the  liberality  of  States  is  in  general  proportionate 
at  least  with  their  circumstances.  Young  men  who  resign  domestic  comforts 
and  submit  to  a  temporary  exile  are  entitled  to  ample  compensation  for  such 
sacrifices.  All  are  now  feeling  the  embanassments  of  the  times  in  India,  but 
I  hope  they  will  soon  find  labor  and  merit  requited  by  an  enriched  sove- 
reignty." 

t  From  December,  1798,  to  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
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was  thea  collector  of  that  place.  Between  him  and 
Mr.  Tucker  an  intimacy  soon  sprung  up,  which  was 
terminated  only  by  death. 

Many  grave  discussions  had  they,  at  this  time,  on 
the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  country,*  and  many 
a  good  day's  hog-hunting  together.  In  after-years, 
they  appeared  as  brother-authors;  but  they  never 
forgot  that  they  had  been  brother-sportsmen.  Often 
in  the  decline  of  life  did  Mr.  Tucker  speak  de- 
lightedly of  his  sporting  excursions  in  Bajshye  with 
Henry  Colebrooke  as  his  companion;  and  many  a 
story  had  he  to  teU  to  his  children  of  the  victories 
they  achieved  with  the  spear. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  delights  of  his  life  at  this 
time.  Letters  came  to  him  from  his  far-off  home 
in  the  Bermudas;  and  they  were  such  letters  as 
gladden  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  son,  and  inspire 
him  with  new  constancy  and  courage  to  bear  up 
against  all  the  depressing  influences  of  protracted 
exile.  Erom  one  at  least  of  these  Bermuda  letters 
some  extracts  may  be  given.  They  show  in  what 
light  Henry  St.George  Tucker  was  regarded  at  this 
time  by  the  ever-venerated  father,  from  whom  he 
was  separated  in  early  boyhood.  It  need  only  be 
premised  that  in  those  days  the  communication, 
even  through  England,  between  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  was  not  only  tedious,  but  precarious : 


*  It  was  at  tills  time  that  Mr.  Tucker  first  directed  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  cotton  cnltiTation  in  India,  in  which  he  never  ceased  to  take  the 
liveliest  interest. 
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"'fit  Qeo^ge'i,  May  Al,  1793. 

'*  It  is  a  great  while,  my  beloved  son,  since  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  letter  from  you ;  your  last  was  dated  in  February, 
1792 — a  long  and  tedious  interval  indeed  1  Our  friends,  how- 
ever, in  England  have  informed  me  that  you  were  well  in 
June,  which  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear.  The  several  articles  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  send,  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  EUiston  and  John  Perot,  arrived  safely.  I  thank  you 
for  them ;  and  your  mamma,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the 
receipt  of  them,  will,  I  doubt  not,  thank  you  too.  Those 
gentlemen  (the  Messrs.  Perot,  I  mean)  have  been  extremely 
civil;  and  if  you  shodd  have  it  in  your  power  at  afty  time  to 
serve  them,  or  mAe  them  any  little  compliment,  I  should  be 
glad  you  would. 

"  I  was  afraid,  my  Hal,  that  your  trusteeship  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  trouble  to  you;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  create 
you  any  enemies.  I  was  sure  it  would  prove  an  arduous  busi- 
ness; but,  arduous  as  it  may  have  been,  I  am  convinced  that 
you  will  acquit  yourself  of  it  with  honor  and  reputation.  I 
flatter  myself  your  partnership  goes  on  successfully ;  but  I  must 
own,  my  son,  I  never  was  fond  of  partnerships — ^they  seldom 
end  happily — the  generous  and  unsuspecting  too  often  fall 
sacrifices  to  the  more  selfish  and  designing.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  entered  into  with  too  much  drcumspection.  But 
I  have  such  confidence  in  your  prudence,  that  I  do  not  dread 
any  disagreeable  consequences  from  the  engagements  you  have 
formed.  Perhaps  your  appointment  to  the  service  will  render 
it  necessary  to  dissolve  them.  It  is  a  circumstance  I  should 
not  regret;  though  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  desert  the  inte- 
rests of  your  friend. 

"...  I  am  afraid,  my  son,  you  apply  yourself  too 
closely  to  business.  You  should  be  careful  of  your  health. 
Consider  how  much  the  welfare  of  the  whole  family  depends 
upon  you  I  Tour  life  is  of  inestimable  value  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  it.  As  for  me,  my  sand  is  now  running  out  very 
fast;  in  a  few  years,  according  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
I  must  be  as  if  I  had  never  been 
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« 


I  long  to  know  lAmt  ray  p3or  Geordie  k  about;  and 
whether  be  stBndB  any  chance  for  promotion.  Pediaps  the  war 
with  France  may  be  a  means  of  accelerating  such  an  event. 
Your  more  than  brotherly  attention  to  him  he  acknowledges 
in  all  his  letters.  How  much  reason  have  I  to  bless  that  Pro- 
vidence which  has  bestowed  on  me  a  son  90  dntifal,  affec- 
tionate, and  diBiBterested  as  my  Hal  has  on  all  occasions 
evinced  himself  to  be  I    .... 

**  I  write  under  great  lowness  of  spirits,  my  Hal,  as  you, 
perhaps,  will  perceive.  I  am  full  of  apprehensions  about  your 
dearest  mamma — I  cannot  teH  how  she  will  get  home  to  me 
again.  The  passage  from  Bngland  is  long,  and  the  times  are 
dangercms.  May  Heaven,  in  its  goodnen,  restore  her  safe  to 
m  oDoe  moBe  I    «    «    •    « 

**     .     .    .     Adieu,  my  best  of  sons ! 

**  Tour  father  prays  fervently  for  you. 

"  Henbt  TcncicBE.** 

AU  eammieDft;  upcm.  such  letters  is  mere  imperti- 
nence.  I  wiU  ooaly  add  fhat»  in  the  passages  which  I 
have  givQD,  foil  justiee  is  mA  done  to  the  redpiont, 
finr  there  is  much  besides  which  indicates  the  self- 
denying  generosity  of  Henry  St.Gleorge  Tucker,  but 
to  which,  as  dedicate  as  he  was  generous,  he  would 
jytrer  hare  desired  an  aUiuicm  to  be  made. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1793,  Sir  John  Shore, 
of  whose  appointment  to  the  Ooyemor-Generalship 
mention  is  made  in  another  letter  firom  the  elder 
Tucker,  arrived  in  India  and  commenced  his  ad- 
ministration.* Mr.  LaWj,  it  is  there  stated,  had 
spoken  to  Shore  in  terms  strongly  recommendatory  of 

*  Tbete  was  an  ioterral  of  some  months  between  the  two  erents.  Sir  John 
Shore  arrlTed  in  March;  but  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  take  his  departure 
before  October. 


n 
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the  yoimg  dyilian ;  and  the  reoommendations  of  the 
old  Behar  collector  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
once  his  Assistant  in  Gyah,*  but  now  Secretary  to 
Groyemment  in  the  Kevenue  Department,  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  Bengal.  Barlow  knew 
that  the  young  man  had  in  him  the  germs  of  a  first- 
rate  B/cyenue-officer,  and  the  Goyemor-General,  him- 
selfi  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  B/cyenue-officers  that 
eyer  seryed  in  India,  was  neyer  slow  to  secure  for 
that  department  all  the  ayailable  talent  in  the  State. 
The  Permanent  Settlement  had  by  this  time  become 
the  Law  of  the  land,  and  the  disciple  of  the  **  Father'' 
of  that  great  measure  was  one  likely  to  render  good 
seryice  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  details.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1794  Mr.  Tucker  was 
appointed  Assistant  to  the  Begister,  and  afterwards 
Deputy.Register  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Sudder 
Nizamut  Adawluts,t  and  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
to  Goyemment  in  the  Beyenue  and  Judicial  Depart- 
ments.! 

In  this  appointment  he  continued  to  serye  up  to 
the  year  1796,  §  when,  on  Mr.  Barlow's  nomination  to 
the  Chief  Secretaryship,  he  was  selected  to  succeed 

*  Barlow  was  Aaaiatant  to  Mr.  Law  in  the  year  1787,  when  Tacker  was  at 
Gyah;  and  there  the  intimacj  between  them  commenced. 

t  The  chief  Bevenne  and  Judicial  Courts  at  the  Presidency. 

X  What  was  then  called  ^  Assistant  Sub-Secretary,"  under  which  designa- 
tion ICr.  Tucker's  name  is  found  attached  to  numerous  official  piqpers  np  to 
the  year  1795. 

§  He  had,  howeyer,  some  time  previous  to  this  been  nominated  Begister  of 
the  Provincial  Court  of  Patna;  but  Mr.  Cowper,  one  of  the  members  of 
Council,  represented  that  Mr.  Tucker's  withdrawal  would  be  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Secretariat,  so  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  old  appointment  with  in- 
creased allowances. 
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him  as  Secretary,  or,  as  official  nomendatore  went 
in  those  days,  Sub-Secretary  in  the  Bevenue  and 
Judicial  Departments.*  Of  this  period  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  life,  spent  as  it  was  in  Calcutta,  amidst  the 
routine-work  of  his  official  duties,  I  have  little  to 
record.  Materials  are  wanting,  and  if  they  were 
not  wanting,  there  would  probably  be  little  to  say 
about  a  life,  one  day  of  which,  in  all  its  exitemal 
environments,  differed  little  from  another,  f  That 
he  was  all  this  time  laying  up  rich  experiences  is 
proved  by  the  writings  of  his  later  days,  in  which 
the  ioner  life  of  intellectual  progress  is  fairly  re- 
flected. During  this  period  he  acquired  that  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ous in  aU  that  he  wrote  on  the  subject. 

All  through  the  years  of  Sir  John  Shore's  govem- 
ment — ^years  th^  were  of  almost  entire  repose — 
Henry  St.George  G?ucker  worked,  as  others  were 
working  around  him,  diligently  and  hopefally  at  the 
desk — seeing  there  in  the  chief  seat  of  the  ^npire 
one  who  had  risen  through  all  the  gradations  of  the 
service,  and  thinking  that  he  might  do  likewise.  But 
there  was  something  more  going  on  all  this  time 
than  the  intellectual  progress  of  which  I  hare 
spoken ;  there  was  financial  progress,  noticeable  and 

*  The  departmental  Secretaries  were  then  called  Siib-Secretariea,  all  being 
under  one  ^  Chief  Secretary." 

t  I  need  not  say  that  there  is  no  lack  of  official  lettera  among  the  records 
of  the  India  House  bearing  the  signature  of  Henry  StGeorge  Tucker— but  as 
he  was,  durhig  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  I  haye  no  right  to  identify  him  indiyidoally  with  the  correspondence 
of  his  department. 
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gseaA.  The  xesults  of  the  Falmer-and-Taoker 
^peculation  were  still  hangmg  aboiit  him ;  but  the 
{die  of  debt  iras  gradually  diimBishing ;  for  with  an 
increaBed  incoDie — ^aa  inoome,  indeed,  which  now 
was  not  less  than  1200Z.  a  year — ^Tucker  indulged  in 
no  increased  extrayagance,  but  found  the  chiefest  of 
his  pleasures  in  the  contenaiplation  of  this  diminntion 
of  the  pile  of  debt  which  had  stood  up  so  afiBictingly 
befiorehim. 

He  was  now,  indeed — ^health  and  strength  being 
granted  to  him  to  pursue  the  caieer  of  usefulness  for 
which  he  had  been  marked  out — on  the  high  road  to 
fame  and  fortune.  There  were  great  events  in  the 
womb  of  Time  such  as  are  needed  to  show  the  stuff 
of  which  men  of  his  stamp  are  made.  Heputations 
do  not  ripen  rapidly  in  quiet  times.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  1798,  a  little  man  with  great  mooB  ascended 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  landing-places  of  Calcutta ; 
and  on  the  following  day  the  guns  of  Eort  William 
annoimoed  that  there  was  a  change  of  Government. 

No  two  men  could  have  less  resembled  each  other 
than  Lord  Wellesl^  and  Sir  Jolm  Shore— no  two 
administrations  could  have  been  more  xmlike  than 
that  of  the  Irish  aristocrat  and  the  son  of  the  super- 
cargo.  Lord  WeUesleycame  out  to  India  to  conquer 
Provinces  and  perples:  the  Bevenue.  It  was  a  great 
time  for  soldiers  and  financiers.  Lord  Wellesley 
had  need  of  them  both,  and  his  quick  ^e  knew 
where  to  find  them. 

It  was  a  season  of  feverish  excitement  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  Threatened  with  internal 
revolt  and  foreign  invasion,  England  stood  in  an 
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attitade  of  defence.  France,  glutted  with  Hke  blood 
of  her  own  subjects,  was  threatemng  to  descend  upon 
OUT  shores  with  an  aarmy  of  IOO5OOO  men,  and  was 
openly  aiding  Ireland  in  the  work  of  rebellion.  Hie 
Alien  BSU  was  revived.  The  Habeas  Oorpus  Act 
was  suspended.  Tbere  was  an  unprooedented  de- 
mand for  money  and  men.  Old  taxes  ymre  doubled 
and  trebled,  and  new  ones,  unheard  of  before,  were 
being  levied  upon  the  people.  It  was  the  life-struggle 
of  a  great  country. 

In  the  East  there  was  the  same  danger  and  the 
same  excitement.  Prance,  already  established  in 
Egypt,  was  pushing  her  intrigues  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jimma  and  into  the  heaart  of  Mysore.  Tke  great 
tide  of  Mahomedan  conquei^,  which  had  been  rolled 
back  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Feringhee  trader, 
threatened  again  to  pour  itself  down  from  the  fabu- 
lous r^ons  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh.  The  son  of  Hydw 
Ali  was  grasping,  with  warm  assurances  of  friend- 
ship, the  hand  of  the  descendaait  of  Ahmed  Shah. 
The  deposed  Usurper  of  Oude  was  feeding  his  re- 
sentm^at  by  fbstei^ng  the  ^unity  and  the  ambition  of 
both ;  and  even  tiie  Hindoo  Princes,  who  were  ready 
tohetray  him,  were  eager  to  aid  with  enormous  sub- 
sidies the  inrader  whom  he  invited  to  fiindostan.* 

The  crisis,  indeed,  was  a  great  one.  Prom  one  end 
of  India  to  Ihe  other  the  excitemCTit  was  univ^^al. 
The  mighty  heart  of  Anglo-Indian  society  was  stirred 

*  It  n  vemaifcatte  Uniite  Bi^ah  of  Jynegfani,  who  mhteqjaeailj  gsre  ap 
tliis  Vizier  Ali  to  the  Britiah  autfaocitieB,  offfeved  to  sdbiidise  the  anny  of 
Zemaon  Shah  with  whom  Vizier  Ali  was  in  league. 

02 
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by  one  emotioii  of  Patriotism.    Men  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  behalf  of 
the  country  which  they  had  quitted  in  their  boyhood. 
In  the  summer  of  1798,  when  Lord  Wellesley  arrived 
in  India,  he  found  that  his  countrymen  were  think- 
ing even  more  of  perils  at  home  than  of  perils 
abroad,*  eager  to  assist  the  great  movement  that 
was  being  made  for  the  defence  of  the  British  Isles. 
At  all  the  Presidencies  of  India,  and  in  all  the  great 
provincial  stations,  meetings,  known  as  *^  Patriotic 
Meetiugs,"  were  being  held,  for  the  purpose  of  testi- 
fying the  '*  fidelity  and  attachment"  of  the  British 
inhabitants  of  India  to  their  ^^  Sovereign  and  Con- 
stitution," by  sending  home  not  only  addresses  of 
loyalty  and  words  of  encouragement,  but  voluntary 
contributions  of  money  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Prom  the  chief  ruler  in  Government  House 
to  the  private  soldier  in  his  Barracks-— every  man 
responded  to  the  call;  every  man  contributed  ac- 
cording to  his  means  ;t  and  gladly  endured  the  priva- 
tions which  his  patriotic  exertions  entailed.    In  this 
frame  of  mind  Lord  Wellesley  found  the  British  in- 
habitants of  India  when  he  looked  out  for  the  first 
time  upon  its  white  houses  and  its  scorched  plains. 
It  was  a  juncture  to  tax  all  the  energies  of  the  most 
energetic  of  men. 
Of  matters  such  as  these,  relating  to  the  general 

*  At  this  time,  indeed,  all  the  perils  which  threatened  our  Indian  poBscs- 
tions  had  not  yet  openljr  manifested  themselyes. 

t  That  exceUent  man,  Jonathan  Dnncan,  Oovemor  of  Bomhaj,  oontribated 
35,000  nipees.  Most  of  the  European  soldiers  in  the  oonntrj  sent  home  a 
month's  paj. 
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history  of  the  times,  it  is  hardly  the  prorinoe  of  the 
biographer  to  speak.    I  desire  only  to  show  that  the 
season  was  one  in  which  the  chief  ruler  of  India 
most  have  seen  that  he  had  need,  not  only  of  all  the 
best  soldiers,  but  all  the  best  financiers  in  the  Land. 
To  the  eye  of  the  unreflecting  multitude  it  appears 
that  great  battles  are  fought  bnly  by  means  of 
swords  and  muskets,  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars ; 
and  that  so  long  as  we  hare  men  amongst  us  able  to 
direct  the  movements  of  these  swords,  muskets,  guns, 
howitzers,  and  mortars,  great  wars  can  be  carried  on 
and  great  yictories  can  be  gamed.    But  the  states- 
man knows  that  there  is  a  mightier  instrument  still 
than  any  one  of  these  things — ^an  instrument  with- 
out' which  all  these  are  as  nothing — ^the  eyer-poten- 
tial  money-bag.    He  knows  that  the  Commander  of 
Armies  is  paralysed  if  the  Commander  of  the  Money- 
bags does  not  come  to  his  aid.  He  knows  that  to  the 
success  of  a  campaign  financial  skill  is  not  less  neces- 
sary than  military  skill,  and  that  if  the  soldier  is  to 
triumph,  the  financier  must  be  found,  at  the  right 
time,  equal  to  the  occasion.    Perhaps  it  is  less  dif- 
ficult to  find  soldiers  than  to  find  financiers ;  but  the 
first  are  sure  of  popular  applause,  whilst  none  take 
heed  of  the  poor  wise  man  who  saves  the  city.    Our 
Indian  Empire  has  more  than  once  tottered  on  the 
brink  of  ruin — ^not  because  swords  or  bayonets  have 
wanted  temper,  or  guns  and  howitzers  the  true 
metal,    but   because  the   money-bags    have  been 
emptied  by  exhausting  wars,  and  it  has  been  far 
more  difficult  to  replenish  them  than  to  sweep  great 
armies  firom  the  field. 
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Lord  Wellesley — he  inras  then  known,  as  Lord 
Monmigtoii — ^had  halted,  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of 
the  Supreme  €h)yenimeat,  for  a  few  days  at  Madras ; 
and  there  he  had  learnt  that  the  state  of  affisdrs  in 
Mysore  caUed  immediately  for  a  hostile  demonstrsr- 
tian  against  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the  part  of  the  British- 
Indian  GoTemmeitt.  Imperfectly  aeqjiiaxnted  with 
the  condition  of  the  Coast  Army  and  the  state  of 
the  PuhHc  Treasury,  the  young  Governor-Gene- 
ral had  scarcely  taken  the  oaths  of  office  when  he 
sent  down  instructions  to  the  Madras  authorities 
to  prepare  immediately  a  military  force  to  march 
into  the  h^oH;  of  the  Mysore  dominions*  Such 
a  mandate  as  this  burst  like  a  loaded  shell  on 
the  floor  of  the  Madras  GoundL-Chaanber.  Mr. 
Webbe^  whom  many  yean  afterwards  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  knew  him  well,  described  as 
'^  one  of  the  ablest  and  honestest  of  men,'' 
was  then  Ghief  Secretary,,  and  the  main-spriiig 
of  the  Goast  Goyemmant.  Lord  Momington's 
orders  filled  him  with  aatonishment  and  di^nay. 
^  I  can  anticipate,"  he  ezdaimed,  ^'  nothing  but 
a  return  of  shoddng  disasters  feom  a  premature  at- 
tack  upon  Hj^oo  in  our  present  disabled  condition, 
and  the  impeaehment  of  Lord  Momington  for  his 
temerity."  He  knew  that  the  aimy  was  dispersed, 
that  the  muniments  ctf  war  were  unprepared,  and 
that  the  Treasury  was  well-nigh  empty.*  And  know- 
ing thiA  he  was  rights  In  less  em^iatic  language. 
General  Harris,  the  Oomnaandsr-ini-Ohie^  urged  the 

*  The  UOxt  at  tbis  time  (1798)  was  wTea  miUian  aod  a  half  steriing; 
The  deficit  for  the  financial  year  1797-98  was  about  thirtj-tfaree  lakhs.— 
[  Tueka'i  Rwkm  of  Tndkui  Fincmet^ 
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saane  argamants^  whilst,  as  a  aoldier^  he  dedared 
his  willingness  to  obey  orders.  But  Hie  Grovemor- 
G^ieral  had  not.  been  many  weeks  in  Calcutta  before 
he  reoogsised  the  great  truth,  that  soldiers  cannot 
make  war  without  financiers  to  help  them ;  so  the 
first  orders  were  oountermanded,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  '^  take  time/' 

Mr.  Tucker  at  this  period  was  young  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  he  soon  fixied  the  attention  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesl^,  who  had  a  quidc  eye  for  the  discernment  of 
merit,  in  whatever  direction  it  lay ;  and  seldonLmade 
a  mistake.  One  of  the  first  subjects  connected  with 
the  internal  administratiDn  of  the  country  to  which 
the  new  Goyemar-General  directed  his  energies,  was 
*'  a  general  reyision  of  all  the  public  establishments 
of  !Fort  WiUiam,"  and  the.  adoption  of  ^'  a  similar 
measure  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  aa  well  as  at  all 
the  subordinate  settlements  and  in  all  the  recent  ac- 
quisitions firom  the  enemy."*  These  establishments, 
for  want  of  proper  organisation,  had  become  more 
costly  than  efficient,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
same  administratiYe  materials  might,  under  an  ade- 
quate revision  of  the  existing  arrangements,  be 
rendered  more  effi^cient  for  the  service  of  the  State, 
and  less  burdensome  to  the  public  revenues.  A 
special  Committee  was,  therefore,  appointed,  under 
the  immediai^  superintendence  of  the  Govemor-Ge* 
neral,  to  cany  out  the  details  of  this  revision  in  the 
Sengal  Presidency..  It  was  to  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  B/Cvenue ;  one  of  the  members 

*  Minate  of  Lord  Mornington,  June  19, 1798.— [if<SL  Recordi.'] 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade;  the  Accountant-Generaly 
and  the  Sub-Secretary  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial 
Departments — ^Mr.  Tucker.  "  These  gentlemen/' 
wrote  the  Oovernor-General,  ^'  I  propose  to  appoint 
to  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  abready  men- 
tioned— ^Mr.  Tucker  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee/' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Tucker  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Wellesley,  among  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  Public  Pinances,  a  plan  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  Bank,  to  be  partly  under  Gk>yem- 
ment  control.  Some  years  before*  a  proposition  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  had  found  some  fayor 
with  the  authorities  in  India,  but  had  been  reso- 
lutely discountenanced  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
"  We  have  very  great  doubts  upon  our  minds,"  they 
wrote,  '^  respecting  the  utility  of  such  an  establish- 
ment in  India.  You  are,  therefore,  to  give  no 
countenance  or  encouragement  whatsoever  to  any 
plan  or  plans  that  may  have  been,  or  may  here- 
after be,  laid  before  you  by  individuals  for  any  such 
establishment,  and  you  are  not  to  admit  or  receive 
any  notes  or  other  engagements  from  the  private 
Banks  as  a  payment  in  the  collection  of  our  Be- 
venues,  or  in  any  other  department  of  our  public  or 
commercial  concems."t  But  since  this  was  written, 
the  advantages  of  such  an  establishment  had  be- 
come more  and  more  obvious  to  Indian  Financiers. 
Among  others,  Mr.  Tucker  had  made  it  the  subject 

♦  In  1786. 

t  General  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Bengal,  Jan.  10, 1787.— [J/^. 
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of  much  grave  contemplation ;  and  before  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Momington  he  had  completed  a  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank,  by  order  of  the  Go* 
vemor-General  in  Council,  who  was  to  be  competent 
to  pass  sach  roles  and  regulations  for  its  better  ad- 
ministration as  might  appear  necessary  to  him.  It 
was  to  be  established  on  a  capital  of  fifiy  laMis  of 
Sicca  rupees,  divided  into  five  hundred  shares,  two- 
fifths  of  which  were  to  be  subscribed  by  Government, 
and  the  remainder  by  private  proprietors,  who  were 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  corporate  body.  The 
affiajrs  of  the  Bank  were  to  be  managed  by  nine  di- 
rectors, of  whom  six  were  to  be  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  the  remainder  by  the  shareholders.  The 
notes  of  the  Bank  were  to  be  received  as  legal  tenders 
by  Government  at  their  Treasury,  and  other  offices 
at  the  Presidency,  but  not  at  the  provincial  treasu- 
ries. The  business  of  the  Bank  was  to  be  confined 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  discounting  of  bills  and 
the  granting  of  loans,  for  short  periods,  for  the 
accommodation  of  merchants  and  the  general  con- 
venience of  the  pubUc — ^but  no  larger  sum  than  five 
lakhs  of  rupees  was  at  any  time  to  be  advanced  to 
GovCTnment,  or  than  one  lakh  to  a  private  individual. 
Such,  in  its  leading  outlines,  was  the  scheme  which, 
early  in  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Tucker  had  prepared, 
and  which,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley,  he  submitted  to  that  nobleman.  The  Gk)- 
vemor-General  recognised  at  once  the  importance 
of  the  establishment,  and  entered  with  the  liveliest 
interest  into  Mr.  Tucker*s  general  financial  views — 
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but  the  great  hixBiiieaB  of  the  war  witk  Tq^poo^  and 
the  anticipated  iiiyasion  of  India  hy  thA  Erencihy  were 
at  this  time  engroaring  his  thoughts  and  cansmnin^ 
his  energies ;  and  any  statesman  mij^t  have  been 
pardoned  in  soch  a  jimctura  for  postponing  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  wliieh  did  not  press  far  im- 
mediate adjustment.  I  shall  haye  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  in  another  chapter.  The  new  century 
had  not  long  dawned  upon  Bengal^  when  the  Bank- 
ing establishment,  for  the  initiation  of  which  Mr. 
Tucker  had  so  ably  contended,  became  what,  it  now 
is — a  £Ebct. 

But  Napoleon  was  at  this  time,  on.  what  is  now 
the  great  high  road  firom  England  to  India,  issuing 
proclamations  from,  the  burning  sands,  which  stretch 
beneath  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  At  such  a  time, 
the  physical  deJEence  of  our  AngLo-Indian  Empire 
was  necessarily  the  first  thought  of  its  rulers.  The 
^'  defence  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  (Ganges) 
against  a  naval  jB»rce,  and  tha  best  means  of  pre- 
venting the  progress  of  a  (hoatiLe)  armament,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  having  gained  the  entrance  of  the 
river,'^*  were  among  the  primal  objects  of  Lord 
WelLesley's  concern;  and  he  thought  too,  at  the 
same  time,  how  the  Erench  troops  might  be  re- 
ceived, on  the  great  plain,  of  Calcuttai  if  they  were 
to  effect  a  landing  at  the  ^lauts  of  that  palaced 
city.  The  patriotism  of  the  Anglo-Indian  residents 
might  be  turned,  he  thought,  to  profitable  account. 

*  Lord  Momington  to  the  Secret  Committee,  October  30,  1798.— [If 5. 
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We  have  xeaolred,"  he  wrote,  *'  to  wabodj  the 
'Emoj^easL  miiiida  of  the  tawii  of  Galeiitta»  and  to 
famL  sueh  cf  tout  eiTil  aervants  aiid  others  aa  shall 
o&r  tiuir  aerrices  inio  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
may  prepase  to  act  on  any  emergecbc^."*  And  very 
earnestly  these  ^  eiTil  servants  and  others"  re^ 
aponded  to  the  csall-f  There  are  jEbw  now  living 
who  can  recall  the  actualities  cf  that  time  of  threat- 
fflied  invasiQn.  Bat  the  reign,  of  the  Galcatta  volun- 
teers extended  for  some  few  years  into  the  present 
centory,.  and  there  ace  many  still  amongst  ns  by 
whom  ]i&  later  days  are  vividly  remembered.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  the  military  eccentricities  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
volunteers ;  but  they  differ  little  from  those  which 
are  told  of  the  amateur  soldiering  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames^  ^  both  eaaes»  the  service  which  they 
woaldhave  rendered,  in  ease  of  an  actual  invasion, 
still  remains  an  unsolved  problem ;  but  the  convi- 
viality and  good-feUowship,  which  the  association 
pcomoted,  aie  recorded,  faets. 


*  Lord  MomiagtoD  to  the  Secnet  Gomnuttee,  October  30,  I798.^[lfi9. 

f  In  aletterto  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  dated  5bT.  21, 1798,  the  Goyemor- 
Qeneral  highl7  commended  the  promptitade  and  cordially  with  which  hiB 
cell  had  been  responded  to,  declaring  that  his  **  orders  had  been  obeyed  with  an 
abcd^  nd  seal,'*  which  <*  steonglf  indicate  titt  vesolntion  of  the  Company's 
ciTil  serrantSy  and  of  all  the  European  and  Armenian  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
to  derote  their  personal  serrioes  to  the  defence  of  the  seat  of  the  Supreme 
Goremment,  in  any  exigenqy  which  may  arise." 

X  One  exception,  howeyer,  may  be  made;  for  it  has  often  been  related  that 
on  wet  mondngs,  when  the  Tolunteers  turned  out  for  parade  on  foot,  erery 
gentleman  had  a  servant  in  attendance,  with  a  brick  to  place  beneath  his 
master's  fSeet,  and  they  who  know  the  state  of  the  Calcutta  maidcnm,  or  great 
in  the  middle  of  the  rains,  wili  not  much  wonder  at  the  precaution. 
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It  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  Memoir  to 
state  that  Mr.  Tucker  was  an  actiye  memher  of  the 
amateur  Cavahy  force ;  and  as  he  was  an  excellent 
horseman,  and  Aill  of  spirit,  he  douhtless  would  haye 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  if  that  had  bcCTi 
the  mission  wliich  he  was  decreed  to  fulfil.  As  it 
was,  he  rose  rapidly  from  the  rank  of  a  private  to 
that  of  a  captain  in  the  raiment;  and  he  often 
playfdUy  adverted,  in  his  declining  years,  to  the 
days  when  grave  civilians  forgot  for  a  time  the 
affairs  of  the  Dewannee  and  the  Nizamut,  sitting  in 
committee  on  patterns  of  volunteer  uniform,  or 
dining  together  at  Macdonald's  tavern  to  take  leave 
of  some  distinguished  comrade,  and,  perhaps,  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  sword.* 

Whilst  aU  these  preparations  were  going  on  for 
the  defence  of  the  Presidency  against  threatened  in« 
vasion,  the  Gh>vemor-(}eneral  was  bethinking  him- 
self of  the  mental  qualifications  of  the  civilians 
whose  physical  powers  he  was  turning  to  account. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  responsible  offices  were  con- 
ferred on  young  civilians,  little  qualified  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  of  the  country  and  the  r^u- 
lations  of  Government  for  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  which  devolved  upon  them.  The 
great  idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 

*  The  Volunteer  Caralry  of  CalcutU^-or,  as  more  oorrecUy  it  ahoald  be 
called,  the  European  Militia  CaTalry— waa  organiied  by  Colonel  Welsh,  ivho^ 
on  his  return  to  England,  was  presented,  on  full  parade,  with  a  handsome  gold- 
handled  sword.  As  late  as  1805,  Mr.  Tucker  was  addressed  in  some  ofiSdal 
correspondence  in  the  militaiy  department  as  **  Captain  Henry  StOeorge 
Tucker,  commanding  the  Calcutta  European  Militia  Caralxy." 
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Fart  liVUliaiu  was  thea  taking  shape  in  his  mind. 
With  the  pressing  husiness  of  the  war  in  the  South 
before  him,  he  oonld  not  then  bring  the  design  to 
perfection ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  he  issued  an 
order  decreeing  that  *'£rom  and  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  no  servant  will  be  deemed  eligible  to 
any  of  the  oflBlces  hereinafter  mentioned,  imtil  he 
shall  haye  passed  an  examination  in  the  laws  and 
regulations  and  in  the  languages,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  iadispensable 
qualification  for  such  respectiye  ofices."  On  the 
subject  of  the  necessary  examination  in  the  native 
languages  and  the  formation  of  a  qualified  Board  of 
Examiners,  that  eminent  Orientalist,  Dr.  Oilchrist, 
was  consulted.  The  Board  was  '*  to  be  selected  from 
gentlemen  who  were  known  to  be  competent  judges 
of  Indian  languages."  Among  the  list  of  those  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Gilchrist — a  list  which  includes 
the  honored  names  of  Barlow  and  Edmonstone — 
was  that  of  Mr.  Tucker,  who,  in  spite  of  aU  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  had  labored,  had  dili- 
gently studied  the  Oriental  languages,  from  almost 
the  first  day  of  his  residence  in  the  East. 

The  order  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  issued  on 
the  21st  December,  1798.  Eour  days  afterwards, 
Lord  Wellesl^  embarked  from  the  water-gate  of 
Fort  William  upon  the  Gtovemment  yacht,  which 
carried  him  down  the  river  to  join  the  fiigate  com- 
missioned to  convey  him  to  Madras.  The  war  which 
was  now  to  be  prosecuted  with  unfailing  vigor 
against  Tippoo  Sultan  demanded  his  personal  super- 
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intendenoe^  and  he  hastened,  therefore,  to  the  Coaet, 
that  no  time  might  he  losrt  in  references  to  the  seat 
of  the  SnpGreme  Government. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  health  of 
Mr.  Tucker,  severely  tried  as  it  had  heen  hy  his  nn- 
ceasing  application  to  his  official  duties,  gave  way 
heneath  the  continued  tension,  aad  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  aside  the  pen.  He  had  now  heen  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  with  slight  intermissian, 
under  the  enervating  injBuence  of  iSie  hot,  damp 
climate  of  the  low  countries  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Ganges,  severely  tried  hy  those  two  worst  en^nies 
of  health  in  all  countries,  much  intelleotnal  toil  and 
mental  anxiety.  It  was  time  that  he  should  cease 
awhile  from  his  work.  So,  in  the  spring  of  1799, 
he  ohtained  leave  of  ahsence  from  his  appointment, 
and  sailed  for  Madras. 

Much  thought  had  he,  too,  even  then,  of  turning 
to  profitahle  account  this  permitted  season  of  leisure 
and  recreation.  The  war  in  Mysore  was  at  its  height ; 
the  Qt)vemor-General  was  at  the  southern  Presi- 
dency. To  Mr.  Tucker  it  seemed,  therefore,  that 
whilst  the  sea-hreezes  were  reeruiting  his  strength, 
he  might  still,  at  the  elhow  of  the  Ctovemor-General, 
he  exerdsing  his  official  experience  in  the  service  of 
the  State.  He  arrived  at  a  propitious  moment.  The 
Presidency  was  in  a  transport  of  joy.  The  guns  of 
Port  St.  G^eol^  were  announcing  ihe  receipt  of  glad 
tidings  from  Mysore.  The  stronghold  6£  the  Sultan 
had  fallen,  and  Tippoo  himself  was — ^History. 

B/ightly  had  Mr.  Tucker  anticipated  that  his  ser- 
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yioeB  would  be  Toqaired  on  {he  ComL  The  Go- 
yexnor-GenBral^  in  such  a  juaotnre,  had  especial 
need  of  active  and  intelligent  secretaries ;  and  the 
ciroamfitanoes  of  the  War  and  the  Victory  had  di- 
minished the  personnel  of  hra  staflEL  Colonel  Eirk- 
patrick,  his  Military  Secretary,  was  at  Seringapa- 
tam;  and  Henry  Wellesley  was  now  to  be  de- 
spatched to  TJnglarid  to  conmnznicate  to  the  British 
Qoyemment  **  all  the  detailed  circumstances  and 
intricate  considerationB  connected  with  the  late  My- 
sore war/'  and  the  padfication  which  had  ensued. 
In  the  new  acrangements  for  the  completion  of  the 
personal  staff  of  the  Govecnor-General  which  then 
became  necessary,  Mr.  Tadcer  was  included.  He 
was  appointed  to  act  as  Military  Secretary,  and  he 
took  np  the  qnarters,  in  the  temporary  residence  of 
the  Go^exnor-General,  vacated  by  his  Lordship's 
brother. 

The  duties  which  lie  was  c^ed  upon  to  perform 
were  TacLous.  Lord  Wellesl^  knew  the  character 
of  the  man — ^kuewthat  he  could  rely  on  his  energy 
and  al>ility — and  he  did  not  scruple  to  tax  them  to 
the  utmost.  Often,  in  after-days,  did  Mr.  Tucker 
speak  of  all  the  circumstances  of  Ms  residence  at  Ma- 
drafi  in  this  momentous  summer  of  1799.  Brought 
constantly  into  close  official  and  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Governor-General^  he  bad  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  wonderful  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension and  the  unequalled  intellectual  activity 
which  distinguished  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
man.    Little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
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the  Govemor-G^neral  had  for  the  first  time  looked 
out,  from  the  deck  of  the  Firginie,  on  the  white 
surf  and  the  low  coast  of  Madras ;  yet  even  no\ir 
men  who  had  heen  for  long  years  storing  up  rich 
local  experiences  found  him  a  ripe  Indian  states- 
man, and  stood  abashed  before  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  titled  novice. 

Some  striking  illustrations  of  the  quickness  with 
which  Lord  WeUesley  grasped  all  the  salient  points 
of  a  great  question,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
he  enunciated  the  views  thus  hastily  formed,  were 
brought,  at  this  time,  under  the  immediate  notice  of 
the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  One  example  may  be 
cited.  At  a  late  hour  one  night  the  Gk>yemor-Ge- 
neral  summoned  Mr.  Tucker  to  his  presence.  Giving 
him  a  bundle  of  papers  of  considerable  bulk,  he 
requested  the  Secretary  to  make  a  precis  of  their 
contents,  and  to  bring  it  to  him  on  the  following 
morning.  The  performance  of  such  a  duty  de- 
manded not  only  the  closest  application  during  the 
night,  but  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Tucker  was  acquainted  with  the 
general  bearings  of  the  case.  The  question  related 
to  the  future  relations  of  the  British  Gk>vemm6nt 
with  the  principality  of  Tanjore.*    At  the  appointed 

*  It  had  been  discoTered  that  Ameer  Singh,  the  de  facto  Biyah  of  Taojore, 
was  not  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne,  bat  that  Serfojee,  the  adopted  ion  of  the 
late  Prince,  had  claims  to  the  sorereign^  which  the  British  Gtoyemment  were 
bound  to  recognise.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  pension  Ameer  Singh,  and 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  other  Prince,  hj  which  he  was  to  become  a 
mere  puppet  in  our  hands  upon  receipt  of  an  annual  psjment  of  a  lakh  of 
star-pagodas  (about  40,000^.)  and  a  fifth  of  the  net  reyenues.  The  treaty 
with  Serfigee  was  dated  October  25, 1799. 
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hour  a  compendium  of  all  tlie  facts  bearing  upon 
the  case  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Gk)yemor- 
General.  He  had  little  more  than  an  hour  in  which 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  Mr.  Tucker's  abstract;  but 
armed  with  this  paper  and  with  the  writer  of  it  him- 
self, whom  he  had  requested  to  sit  beside  him,  at  his 
elbow,  he  entered  the  Council-Chamber  without  a 
misgiving.  The  Governor  of  Madras  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Council  were  invited  to  declare  their  opinions; 
but  the  majority,  more  accustomed  to  elaborate  mi- 
nute-writing than  to  extemporary  speaking,  sate 
disconcerted  and  confused,  and  little  able  to  set 
forth  their  views  when  suddenly  called  to  enunciate 
them.  Believing  that  Lord  Wellesley  was  at  all 
events  no  better  informed  than  themselves,  their 
astonishment  was  great  when  his  Lordship  addressed 
the  Council — speaking  fluently  and  well  for  more 
than  an  hour — entering  into  all  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  history  and  condition  of 
Tanjore,  and  setting  forth  his  views  with  regard  to 
our  future  relations  with  the  State  in  a  series  of 
luminous  and  convincing  arguments.  It  seemed 
strange,  indeed,  to  the  old  Lidian  Councillors  that 
the  Governor-General,  with  the  experience  of  a 
sio^e  year,  should  be  better  acquainted  with  all  the 
intricacies  of  such  a  subject  than  themselves.  Per- 
haps in  reality  he  was  not.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
always  quick  to  learn  and  ready  to  speak,  and  his 
self-reliance  was  unbounded.  But  there  are  men  of 
slower  perceptions,  wanting  the  faculty  of  ready 
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utterance,  who  possess  more  knowledge  than  they 
can  educe  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  are  usefdl,  too, 
after  their  kind.  Mr.  Tucker  always  narrated  this 
incident  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  powers 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  mind — ^powers  which  enabled 
him  to  master  all  the  details  of  a  difficult  question 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  But  his  mo- 
desty prevented  him  from  adding,  that  the  Gtovemor- 
Oeneral  spoke  from  the  secretary's  brief;  that  the 
real  labor  of  analysis  and  arrangement  had  been  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Tucker;  and  that  much  of  the 
speaker's  fluency  and  clearness  may  have  been  due 
to  the  luminous  expositions  of  the  scribe. 

In  his  attention  to  business  Lord  Wellesley*  was 
indefatigable,  and  he  expected  others  to  be  the  same. 
He  took  little  heed  of  hours,  and  was  not  always 
mindful  of  the  comfort  and  convenienoe  of  the  func- 
tionaries by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  A  little 
arbitrary  and  capricious  perhaps,  he  taxed  the  pa- 
tience and  powers  of  endurance  of  his  secretaries  in 
a  manner  only  to  be  justified  by  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  critical  times.  On  one  occasion,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Mr.  Tucker  used  to  relate,  the  Goremor- 
General,  at  a  late  hour  of  night,  passing  his  room, 
saw  that  he  was  just  retiring  to  rest.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  a  message  came  from  his  lordship,  request- 
ing Mr.  Tucker's  immediate  attendance.  Thioking 
that  only  business  of  very  pressing  importance,  ad- 

*  In  this  and  other  places  I  hare  spoken  of  his  lordship  bj  the  name  hy 
which  he  is  known  in  history — ^but  he  was  at  tliis  time  not  liarqms  Welles- 
ley,  but  the  Earl  of  Mominffkni. 
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mitting  not  e^ai  of  a  fieiw  minutes'  delay,  ought  to 
hare  summoned  him  from  his  bed,  the  Secretary 
hastened  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  Gtoyernor- 
Gteneral  in  his  dressing-gown  and  sUppers,  and  asked 
what  were  his  instmctions.  The  silent  rebuke 
seemed  to  be  understood.  Lord  WeUesley  plaoed  a 
paper  in  the  secretary's  hands  without  uttering  a 
word,  and  he  never  again  summoned  him  to  his  pre- 
s^Lce  at  so  UDieasonable  an  hour.* 

That  the  official  and  personal  intercourse  between 
the  Goremor-General  and  his  secretary  caused  each 
to  r^ard  the  other^in  spite  of  such  incidents  as  this, 
with  extreme  respect,  is  proved  not  more  by  what 
Mr.  Tucker  was  wont  to  say,  in  after-life  of  Lord 
WeUesley,  than  by  what  Lord  Wellesley  did  towards 
Mr.  Tucker.  As  the  time  for  the  Goyemor-Gene* 
ral's  departure  from  Madras  nearly  approached,  he 
intimated  to  Mr.  Tucker  his  desire  that  he  should 
remain  at  that  Presidency ,  with  the  office  of  Begister 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawluts^ ''  with  a 
view  to  his  employment  in  the  important  duty  of 
framing  a  code  of  Begulations  for  Madras,  upon  the 
model  of  that  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Government  of  BengaL"  The  Comwallis-and-Bar- 
low  Bevenue  and  Judicial  Begulations  had  found 
especial  &vor  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  he 

*  AnAtiwni  story  vhich  Mr.  Tucker  used  to  tell  with  reference  to  this  period 
deserves  at  least  a  place  in  a  note.  One  morning,  at  breakfkst,  Lord  Welles* 
ley,  on  Iveaking  his^  egg;  ibond  that  its  flreshness  was  at  least  qvestionalile, 
and  lobuked  his  attendant— a  Erendunan,  half  yalet,  half  butler—for  the 
ofTence.  "  Milor  V*  said  the  man,  grayely,  "  dat  not  your  Lozdship's  egg— dat's 
de  aide-de-campf't  eggr 
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was  eager  to  see  them  in  fall  operatioa  upon  the 
Coast.  Tucker  had  for  some  time  beea  holding  office 
under  Barlow ;  he  had  known  him  long,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  views.  A  fitter 
agent  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object 
could  not  have  been  nominated.  But  the  appoint- 
ment was  distasteful  to  Mr.  Tucker.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  detached  from  the  service  of  his  own  Pre- 
sidency.  He  believed,  and  rightly,  that  the  selection 
of  a  Bengal  officer  for  such  an  office  as  this  would 
be  a  reflection  upon  the  whole  civil  service  of  Ma- 
dras, and  would  necessarily  place  the  incumbent 
himself  in  a  most  invidious  position.  Still,  it  was 
difficult  to  refuse  an  appointment,  which  the  Gover- 
nor-General tirged  upon  binn  as  one  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  the  State.  So  Mr.  Tucker,  mo- 
destly stating  that  he  felt  himself  not  whoUy  ade- 
quate, without  some  further  preparation,  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  important  duties,  solicited  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Calcutta,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  counsel  with  Mr.  Barlow,  and  profit  by  the 
experience  of  that  eminent  administrator.  To  this 
Lord  Wellesley  consented,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember Mr.  Tucker  accompanied  the  vice-regal  party 
to  Calcutta. 

The  new  civil  arrangements,  consequent  upon  the 
revision  of  the  establishment,  which  had  been  ordered 
upon  the  first  arrival  of  the  new  Governor-General, 
were  now  to  be  brought  into  operation.  The  Secre- 
tariat had  been  re-organised.  It  was  henceforth  to 
consist  of  a  Chief  Secretary  and  three  departmental 
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Secretaries.  The  old  title  of  Sub-Secretary  waa  abo- 
lished, and  Mr.  Tucker  was  appointed  *^  Secretary  to 
Goyemment  in  the  Bevenue  and  Judicial  Depart- 
ments/'* From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  returning  to  Madras ;  but  Lord 
Wellesl^  stiU  dung  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  depute  Mr.  Tucker  to  the  Coast  for  the 
fdrtheranoe  of  what  he  described  as  *'the  great 
object  of  his  anxiety."  It  was  not  until  the  very 
dose  of  the  year  that  the  reports  which  he  received 
from  Madras  convinced  him  that  he  might  entrust 
this  difficult  and  important  duty  to  the  officers  of 
that  Presidency.  "The  very  able  report  of  your 
Board  of  Revenue,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Olive,  on  the 
81st  of  December,  1799,  "  and  the  intelligent  and 
satisfactory  letters  of  Mr.  Webbe  to  Mr.  Barlow, 
afford  abundant  proof  that  your  service  can  supply 
both  knowledge  and  talents  sufficient  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  great  plan  in  my  contemplation,  without 
the  aid  of  any  person  deputed  from  Bengal.  I  have 
not  sent  Mr.  Tucker  to  you,  not  only  because  I  am 

*  Tlie  order  is  dated  October  9,  1799,  and  is  contained  in  the  following 
words:— « The  Bight  Hon.  the  Goyemor-General  in  Council  having  taken 
Into  oensideration  the  present  establishmeot  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to 
GoTemment  and  four  sub^secretaries,  the  establishment  shall  in  Aiture  consist 
of  a  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  and  of  four  secretaries— viz.,  one 
secretary  for  the  Secret,  Political,  and  Foreign  Departments;  one  secretary 
for  the  Public  Department;  one  for  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments; 
and  one  for  the  Military  Department The  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments:—Mr.  G.  H.  Barlow,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government;  Deut.-Col. 
Wiliiam  Kirkpatrick,  Secretary  to  the  Government  in  the  Secret,  Political, 
and  Foreign  Departments;  Mr.  H.  StGeorge  Tucker^Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments;  lieut  L,  Hook,  Secretaiy  to 
Govemment  in  the  Military  Department." 
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persuaded  his  presence  at  Eart  St.  George  is  tm- 
neoessary,  but  because  I  wish  to  leare  to  your  ser- 
vice the  full  and  undivided  credit  of  its  own  re- 
form.*'* 

Mr.  Tucker  had  been  scarcely  eight  years  in  the 
Covenanted  CSvil  Service  of  the  Company  when  this 
important  office  was  conferred  upon  him.  It  was 
an  office  so  much  beyond  the  ordinary  scope  of  pro- 
motion that  he  was  compelled  for  some  time  to  hold 
it  with  a  diminished  salary — ^the  regulations  of  the 
service  not  admitting  an  officer  of  his  standing  to 
draw  the  fiill  allowance  attached  to  it.  I  do  not 
know  anything  that  could  more  clearly  indicate  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Conncil.t  "I  have  found,"  said  Lord  Wellesley, 
about  this  time,  ^*  the  officers  of  the  Secretariat  to 
possess  the  industry  of  clerks  with  the  talents  of 
statesmen.'' 

But  other  duties  even  more  important  than  this 
were  about  soon  to  engs^  the  energies  and  abilities 
of  Mr.  Tucker.  There  were  great  events  then  loom- 
ing in  no  very  remote  distance,  and  the  Governor- 
General  saw  that  he  had  need,  at  such  a  time,  of  the 
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t  The  cmmmsteiioe  ia  thus  expUlned  hy  Lofd  Wellesley,  who  wrote: — *^  I 
piopoee  that  Mr.  Tucker  be  appointed  Seo^taxy  to  the  Judicial  Depertment, 
to  which  he  is  pecnliariy  well  qnalifled.  His  standing  in  the  senrioe  does 
not  admit  of  his  drawing  a  higher  salary  than  that  which  he  now  receiTes. 
His  merits,  howerer,  and  the  fhndamental  principle  of  the  present  ammge- 
ment,  require  that  his  salaiy  shoold  be  augmented  to  whaterer  his  standing 
In  the  service  may  admit  of  his  drawing,  until  he  is  competent  to  hdid  the  fttll 
salary  of  his  office,  which  I  propose  to  fix  at  50^000  mpees  per  aaimm.* 
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best  financial  sldlL  that  the  coimtry  cotild  yield. 
Mr.  Cox  was  at  this  time  Accountant-General.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1800  he  fell  sick ;  and  Mr. 
Tucker,  still  retaining  the  office  and  discharging  the 
business  of  his  secretaryship,  performed  Mr.  Cox's 
duties  until  he  was  able  again  to  resume  his  work. 
But  early  in  the  following  year  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred for  the  permanent  translation  of  Mr.  Tucker 
to  this  important  office — an  opportunity  of  which 
Lord  Wellesley  was  eager  to  ayail  himself.  Mr.  Cox 
was  aj^inted  a  memher  of  the  Board  of  Keyenue ; 
and  then,  the  Governor-General,  who  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Madras  had  remarked  the  extraordinary 
fJTiancial  ahility  of  Mr.  Tucker,  called  upon  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  empire. 

To  lib.  Tucker  the  proposed  change  was  not  per- 
sonally acoeptahle.  He  delighted  in  the  duties  of 
the  Secretariat;  and  the  emoluments  of  the  new 
office  were  not  equal  to  those  which  he  was  called 
iqM>n  to  abandon.  But  he  cheerfally  obeyed  the 
eaU,  and  entered  at  once,  upon  the  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible duties  of  the  Accountant-Generalship  with 
characteristic  energy  and  seal.  He  had  at  this  time 
just  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  and  had  not  been 
ten  years  in  the  Coyenanted  Service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  had  half  a  century  of  usefulness  yet 
before  him;  but  he  had  even  now  attained  one  of 
the  highest,  and  at  such  a  time  the  most  important, 
offices  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
State. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  the  Pabllc  Unancea— Public  Credit — ^Mr.  Tucker's  Meuuree — ^Plan 
of  a  New  Bank— Beduction  of  Interest— New  Laans— ImproremeDt  of 
Public  Credit— Connexion  with  Pakner's  Hou8e*-Mr.  Tucker's  Double 
Duties— Continued  Pinancial  ImproTement. 

It  was  no  small  responsibility,  it  was  no  slight 
labor  that  Mr.  Tucker  had  undertaken.  Financial 
embarrassment  was  at  this  time  new  to  the  Indian 
Government.  Lord  Comwallis,  on  laying  down  the 
reins  of  office,  had  left  an  overflowing  treasury ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  closing  year  of  Sir  John  Shore's 
administration  that  the  surplus  had  disappeared. 
But  Lord  Wellesley  found  that  terrible  word  deficit 
ready  written  for  him  in.  the  Indian  accounts,  and 
costly  military  operations  were  forced  upon  him  by 
the  hostility  of  Asiatic  enemies  and  the  intrigues  of 
their  European  allies. 

In  these  times  the  making  of  wars,  with  an  empty 
treasury,  is  a  matter  sufficiently  perplexing  to  the 
Indian  financier.  But  there  were  two  causes  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century  were  ever  in 
grievous  operation  to  aggravate  his  perplexities.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  a  two-fold  demand  for 
money.    Money  was  required  for  political  purposes. 
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and  money  was  required  for  cominerGial  purposes. 
There  were  armies  to  be  paid ;  and  there  was  the  In- 
yestment  to  be  provided.  In  the  second  place,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  Public  Credit.  When  the  re- 
Tenue  was  exhausted,  money  was  to  be  borrowed. 
But  money  was  then  obtained  by  Gk>yemment  only  at 
ruinous  rates  of  interest.  The  Company  then  paid 
as  dearly  for  the  money  they  borrowed  from  the  com- 
munity, as  a  needy  customer  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  orerdraw  his  account  pays  to  the  most  usurious 
House  of  Agency  that  erer  beggared  its  constituents 
and  made  them  exiles  for  life. 

Nor  was  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment expressed  even  by  the  necessity  of  paying  twelve 
per  cent,  on  the  money  which  they  raised  by  loan. 
In  the  spring  of  1801  this  twelve-per-cent.  paper — 
Treasury-notes,  payable  in  the  ensuing  autumn — ^was 
selling  at  a  discount  of  three  or  four  per  cent.  The 
native  bankers  of  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad,  Benares, 
and  other  places,  had  no  faith  in  Government  se- 
curities, and  either  held  back  their  capital  or  em- 
ployed it  in  their  private  speculations.  Exorbitant 
rates  of  interest  were  obtainable  from  the  landholders, 
who  looked,  under  the  operations  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement,  to  the  realisation  of  a  still  larger  inte- 
rest from  the  improvement  of  their  lands.  And  the 
general  disorderment  of  the  Company's  finances 
abroad  opened  many  sources  of  gain  to  the  capitalist, 
who  was  made  the  medium  of  exchange  between 
diflPerent  districts,  and  trafficked  largely  in  the  me- 
tallic currency. 
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There  was  a  scarcity  of  silyer  coin  in  those  days. 
It  was  much  needed  by  Government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops^  for  advances  to  wearers,  mohm- 
ghees,  and  others,  and  the  native  capitalists  endea- 
voured to  sweep  the  laigest  possible  supplies  of  it 
into  their  own  hands.  The  iELevenue-payear  was 
for  the  most  part  largely  indebted  to  the  native 
capitalist,  through  whom  his  payments  were  prin- 
cipally made  to  Govermnent.  The  capitalist  paid 
the  amount  into  the  Public  Treasury  in  gold.  But 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  Government  the  gold 
coiu  was  of  little  use.  It  was  necessary,  tiierefore, 
to  convert  it  into  silver,  and  the  silver  was  in  the 
hands  oi  the  native  capitalist.  It  was  only  to  be 
bought.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  gold  coin 
was  at  a  discount,  sometimes  of  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  per  cent.,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  lost 
to  the  State  by  financial  operations  which  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  control. 

To  the  remedy  of  these  evils  Mr.  Tucker  now 
brought  the  experience  of  a  practical  man  of  busi- 
ness and  the  skill  of  an  adroit  financier.  He  looked 
the  mischief  steadfiastly  in  the  face,  and  struck  boldly 
at  a  vital  point.  He  knew  that  to  be  weak  is  to  be 
miserable.  To  confess  weakness  is  to  be  miseraUe 
in  the  extreme.  Now  what  was  all  this  borrowing 
at  twelve  per  cent. — ^this  subserviency  to  the  native 
capitalist — ^but  a  confession  of  weakness  of  the  worst 
kind  ?  To  pay  exorbitant  interest  upon  temporary 
advances  of  money,  whether  the  accommodation  be 
sought  by  an  individual,  or  a  Government^  is  equalfy 
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rmDons  to  the  credit  of  ifafi  priyate  or  the  public 
boRower.  The  capLtaUst  looks  aakanoe  at  the  loan- 
seeker,  who  is,  or  appears  to  be,  in  such  desperate 
straits  as  to  seek  assistance  on  these  roinous  terms. 
Whilst  the  Govermnent  were  paying  twelve  per 
cent,  for  the  money  they  borrowed,  their  securities 
were  at  a  discount,  because  their  credit  was  bad.  It 
was  plain  enough  to  the  Accountant-General  that  if 
the  Public  Credit  could  be  established  on  a  secure 
basis,  all  the  rest  would  soon  follow.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  one  great  end  to  be  attained,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest  on  pubUc  securities  was 
to  be  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  this  establish- 
ment of  Public  Credit. 

To  provide,  however,  for  the  immediate  exigencies 
of  the  State  was  necessarily  his  first  care.  Schemes 
of  foture  extrication  must  give  place  to  the  reality  of 
present  CTibarrassment.  It  is  permitted  neither  to 
men  nor  to  nations  all  at  once  to  take  large  views  of 
financial  refonn.  The  Accountant-General,  at  the 
seat  of  the  Supreme  Gkyvemment,  had  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Presidency  to  which  he 
was  immediately  attached,  but  to  answer  the  demands 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  could  not  meet  their 
own  charges.  No  small  portion  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
time,  during  the  first  few  months  of  his  tenure  of 
office  as  Finance  Minister,  was  consumed  by  the 
arrangements  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  for 
the  supply  of  remittances  and  the  regulation  of  ex- 
change operations  between  the  different  Treasuries 
in  the  Company's  dominions.    These  operations  had 
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hitherto  been  carried  on  at  a  ruinous  cost  to  Gorem- 
ment,  and,  as  I  have  already  briefly  esqplained,  to  the 
continual  profit  of  the  native  capitalists  through 
whom  they  were  principally  effected.  At  this  time 
certain  provinces  of  the  great  principality  of  Oude— 
known*  in  History  as  the  "  Ceded  Provinces** — ^were 
passing  into  our  hands.*  In  such  a  conjuncture  the 
Lucknow  Treasury  was  found  to  be  a  most  service- 
able auxiliary ;  not  merely  on  account  of  what  the 
new  provinces  actually  promised  to  yield — ^perhaps 
in  this  respect  their  capabilities  may  have  been  over* 
ratedf — ^but  because  a  skilful  financier,  by  a  judicious 
regulation  of  the  exchange  between  that  place  and 
Calcutta,  might  obviate  the  necessity  of  that  ruinous 
intervention  of  the  native  capitalist,  which,  through 
so  many  different  channels,  abstracted  so  much  from 
the  Public  Treasury  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
and  shroffs.  "  By  regulating  the  exchange  between 
Calcutta  and  Lucknow,"  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  to  Colonel 
Scott,  who  was  then  B/Csident  at  the  latter  place,  *'  we 
shall  not  only  obtain  the  remittance  of  the  surplus 
tribute  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  but  we  may 
also  prevent  or  check  the  exportation  of  silver  firom 
the  Company's  provinces,  the  melting  down  of  our 


*  It  was  not  until  Norember  that  the  treatj  under  which  these  proTinces 
passed  into  our  hands  was  signed.  The  financial  operations  of  the  year  (1801) 
to  which  reference  is  made,  related  principally  to  the  Oude  subsidy  and  to  the 
trade  with  Lucknow.  The  collection  of  the  revenues  did  not  dcTolye  upon 
as  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

t  A  large  number,  too,  of  Lucknow  rupees-^a  depreciated  currency— were 
sent  to  the  Calcutta  Mint  for  reHX>iuage;  and,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
establishment,  came  out  again  so  slowly  that  the  financial  operations  of  Go- 
Teniment  were  considerably  obstructed  by  the  delay. 
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rapees,  and  generally  much  of  the  traffic  in  the 
precious  metals,  which  at  present  is  supposed  to 
exist.  Heretofore  I  have  had  no  certain  data  for  my 
guidance,  and  I  have  consequently  proceeded  much 
at  random,  influenced  more  hy  our  immediate  ne- 
cessities than  hy  any  other  consideration.  These 
necessities,  however,  will,  I  hope,  he  less  urgent 
hereafter,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  he  ahle  to  take  a 
larger  view  of  the  suhject." 

lake  a  skilful  physician,  indeed,  he  addressed 
himself  in  the  first  instance  to  the  **  palliation  of 
ui^ent  symptoms ;''  hut  the  remedies  which  he  ap- 
plied were  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  It  was  no  small  thing  in  itself  to  show 
that  Oovermnent  were  hecoming  more  and  more  in- 
dependent of  the  monied  interests,  and  could  manage 
their  remittances  and  exchanges  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  hankers  and  shroffs.  This  in  itself 
did  something  towards  the  estahlishment  of  Puhlic 
Credit ;  and  in  the  month  of  Septemher,  Mr.  Barlow 
was  ahle  to  write  to  the  Gtovemor-General,  who  had 
taken  his  departure  on  a  tour  to  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces :  **  I  made  it  my  first  ohject  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  puhlic  credit  since  your  Lordship's 
departure,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  transmit  to  your  Ijordship  very  favorahle  accounts 
on  the  suhject,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Tucker." 
The  state  of  affairs,  imder  judicious  management, 
was  banning  to  improve  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  Finance  Minister  himself  had  predicted — ^before, 
indeed,  he  had  time  to  take  the  **  larger  views ''  of 
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which  he  at  this  time  was  referrmg  only  in  brief  an- 
ticipatory outline. 

Among  the  objects  embraced  in  these  larger  viefws 
was  the  institution  of  that  Public  Bank  to  whicdi 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  diapter. 
The  design,  since  it  was  first  sketched  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  had  been  closely  considered  by  him  in  all  its 
details,  and  he  had  taken  counsel  with  men  of  judg- 
ment and  experience  at  the  Presidency,  and  dis- 
cussed it  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  financial  inte- 
rests both  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  Public.  It 
was  his  conyiction  that  by  bringing  the  capital  of 
such  an  establishment  into  competition  with  that  of 
the  shroffs  and  bankers,  the  value  of  money  would 
soon  be  brought  down  to  its  proper  level,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  both  upon  puUic  and  private  loans 
greatly  reduced.  This,  indeed,  is  something  so  ob- 
vious, that  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  project  was 
so  long  in  course  of  accomplishment.  Mr.  Tuckeor 
was  eager  that  the  sanction  of  Government  should 
be  granted  at  once ;  but  the  plan  of  the  Bank  was 
thrown  into  the  usual  CTUcible  of  official  dday. 
Nothing  was  done  before  the  Gk)vemor-G6neral  left 
the  Presidency ;  and  as  nothing  seemed  likely  to  be 
done,  Mr.  Tucker  thought  it  expedient  to  press  the 
subject  again  on  his  lordship's  attention ;  so  in  Oc- 
tober, he  wrote : 

"  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  MABQUIS  WELLESLET,  K.P. 

&C.  &C.  Ac. 

'<  17«li  October,  180L 

.   "  My  Lord, — I  have  refrained  from  intruding  on  your 
Lordship's  time,  as  every  circumstance  connected  with  my  im- 
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mediate  duty,  which  it  could  be  necessary  for  me  to  report, 
has,  I  belieye,  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Barlow.  I  only 
now,  indeed,  address  your  Lordship  in  consequence  of  hearing 
from  Mr.  Barlow  that  previously  to  deciding  on  the  plan  which 
I  some  time  since  submitted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Bank,  your  Lordship  expected  to  receive  from  me  some  further 
explanations  upon  the  subject. 

"  The  plan  has  been  much  canvassed  by  different  individuals, 
and  several  alterations  have  been  suggested  to  me.  Sir  John 
Anstruther,  in  particular^  has  had  the  kindness  to  give  it  his 
attention ;  and  as  his  observations  appear  to  me  to  be  entitled 
to  weight,  and  as  they,  in  fact,  comprise  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  plan,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
submit  them  for  your  Lordship's  consideration,  with  such  re- 
marks as  may  occur  to  me: 

Whether  the  Bank  shall  be  a  cor- 
porate body? 

Sir  John  Anrtniifaer  thinks  it  im-  The  only  object  in  constituting  it  a 
pooesMiy,  and  that  there  is  no  power  corporate  body  would  be  to  limit  the 
in  this  country  to  constitute  it  such,      responsibility  of  the  Proprietors  to  the 

amount  of  capital  subscribed  by  them ; 
whereas,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  whole 
of  their  property  will  be  answ^ able 
for  the  debts  of  the  Bank. 

The  limitation  of  responsibility 
would  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  subscribers;  but  it  would  pro- 
bably be  more  satisfactoty  to  the 
public  that  the  responsibility  should 
be  general.  The  risk,  however,  to 
either  party  appears  to  me  so  very 
trifling,  that  I  consider  it  almost  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
Bank  be  rendered  a  corporate  body  or 
not.  If  it  should  be  hereafter  found 
necessary,  a  charter  of  incorporation 
might,  I  conclude,  be  obtained  firom 
England  without  difficulty. 

Whether  the  Groremor-General  in 
OoQiicil  shall  retain  a  general  legisla- 
tive  power  of  altering  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Bank— that  is,  the  original 
compaet  between  the  parties  ? 

Sir  J.  A.  thinks  that  it  would  be  I  think  that  this  negative  wiU  an- 

sofBdent  to  retain  a  negative;  that  swer  every  necessary  purpose,  and 

the  Qngtnal  contnct  should  not  be  that  the  Umitation  of  Government's 

altered,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  interference    will  be  satisfactory  to 

pvties^  to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Proprietors.     I,  myself,  should 

tlie  nugority  of  the  Proprietors;  that  prefer  that  the  Government  retained 
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GoYemment,  howerer,  should  hare  a  general  power  of  altering  the  con- 
in  every  instance  the  power  of  reject-  stitution  of  the  establishment,  because 
ing  such  proposed  alterations ;  that  I  am  confident  that  this  power  could 
whenever  Government  themselves  not  be  lodged  elsewhere  with  equal 
may  be  desirous  of  introducing  new  safety.  The  negative,  however,  will 
regulations,  they  should  be  brought  enable  them  to  prevent  wrong  mea- 
forward  by  their  Directors  for  the  sures,  and  this  will  be  sufficient  for 
determination  of  the  Proprietors.  the  purposes  of  security.  It  is  acarceiy 

to  bie  presumed  that  the  I^oprietors 
will  r^use  to  adopt  measures  whicli 
may  be  proposed  for  their  benefit. 

Whether  there  should  not  be  some 
restriction  on  the  transfer  of  shares 
without  the  consent  of  the  Directors? 

Sir  J.  A.  thinks  tliat  the  transfer       This  will  be  a  very  proper  precau- 
of  shares  should  not  be  made  without    tion  if  the  Bank  be  not  constituted  a 
previously  obtaining  the  acquiescence    corporate  body, 
of  the  Directors,  as  such  transfers 
aflfect  the  security  of  the  Bank  as  &r 
as  it  rests  on  individual   responsi- 
bility. 

Whether  the  moiety  proposed  to  be  This  I  should  prefer.  I  only  pro- 
subscribed  in  8  per  cent,  paper  should  posed  8  per  cents,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
not  be  taken  in  Treasury  Bills  or  12  commodation;  but  the  other  paper  is 
per  cent,  notes?  far  preferable,  as  it  would  be  soon 

realised  in  cash,  and  consequently  en- 
able the  Bank  to  extend  its  operations 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Whether  merchandise  and  jewels  This  was  proposed  with  the  same 
should  be  received  as  security  for  view,  but  I  would  readily  acquiesce 
loans?  in   the   negative,  as  the  receipt  of 

goods  will  be  always  attended  with 
trouble,  sometimes  with  risk,  and  it 
might  involve  the  Bank  in  litigation. 

Whether  the  Bank  should  not  be       I  see  no  objection  to  this,  and  it 

allowed  to  receive  payment  of  interest  will  be  a  convenience  to  individuals, 

—of  salary  bills — bills  of  exchange,  The  agency  houses  may  perhaps  think 

&c.,  &c.,  from  parties  who  may  have  it  some  little  encroachment  on  their 

open  accounts  with  it  ?  province. 

"  The  foregoing  are  the  only  points  which  it  appeared  to  me 
necessary  to  refer  to  your  Lordship;  and  if  it  should  be  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  plan,  I  can  readily  modify  it  according  to 
the  directions  which  I  may  receive. 

"  I  am  very  solicitous  to  obtain  your  Lordship's  final  orders  as 
soon  as  possible,  because  if  the  plan  be  not  determined  on  im- 
mediately, it  cannot  be  undertaken  in  the  present  year.  From 
the  month  of  February  to  the  month  of  August  the  collections 
on  account  of  the  land-revenue  are  so  inconsiderable  in  Bengal, 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  command  a  sufficient  sum  in  specie 
during  that  interval. 
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"  Of  the  practicability  of  the  meaaure,  if  your  Lordship  de- 
tennined  to  undertake  it,  I  have  now  very  little  doubts— of 
ilB  expediency,  I  never  had  any  doubt.  I  am,  however,  less 
anxious  about  it  at  present  than  I  was  some  months  ago,  as  the 
improved,  and  improving  state  of  our  credit  has  rendered  it  less 
necessary.  Still,  I  think  it  would  greatly  facilitate  every  other 
financial  arrangement;  and  although  it  may  not  be  essentially 
necessary,  it  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  beneficial 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  my  Lord,  your 

Lordship's  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

**  CUcatta,  17th  October,  ISOl." 

The  Bank,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  help 
Lord  Wellesley  through  the  financial  difficulties 
which  then  lay  before  hinL  Its  establishment  be- 
longs not  at  all  to  this  chapter  of  Indian  history. 
The  project  was  fl.ung,  like  many  other  b^ieficent 
projects^  iato  the  great  Hereafter ;  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  it  ever  came  out  again.  It  was  not  until 
1806  that  the  Bank  of  Bengal  became  a  fact. 

Other  measures,  however,  conducive  to  the  same 
end,  were  brought  into  immediate  operation.  The 
Treasury-bills,  which  in  March  were  at  a  discount, 
were  now  in  September  at  par,  and  Hr.  Tucker  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  bore 
from  12  to  about  10  per  cent.  It  was  his  project  to 
issue  bills  bearing  a  daily  instead  of  a  yearly  inte- 
rest, and  with  this  intention  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  principal  members  of  the  commercial 
community,  asking  whether  they  were  **  aware  of 
any  objections  to  the  measure."  After  detailing  the 
amount  of  daily  interest  to  be  borne  by  the  several 
bills  issued  from  the  Treasury,  he  wrote : 

I 
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"My  reasons  for  the  proposed  change  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  1st.  To  effect  a  gradual  reduction  of  interest.  I  am,  hoTf- 
ever,  by  no  means  desirous  of  forcing  things  precipitately,  or  to 
make  any  attempt  without  a  very  fair  prospect  of  success. 

^  2ndly.  To  consult  the  convenience  of  individuals,  as  well 
as  of  our  own  ofBcers,  by  estabHdiing  a  rate  of  interest  which 
may  be  easily  calculated  by  every  person  who  can  add  up 
numbers.  By  so  doing,  too,  the  Treasury-bills  will  be  much 
better  calculated  for  a  medium  of  exchange. 

"  3rdly.  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  Treasury-bills  at  pre- 
sent outstanding,  as  well  as  of  other  Government  securities 
generally. 

"  4thly.  By  issuing  the  Treasury-bills  in  smaller  sums^  and 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  I  wish  to  familiarise  the  public,  by 
degrees,  to  a  paper  or  bank  currency. 

"  In  justification  of  the  proposed  measure^  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  observe: 

*'  1st.  That  I  understand  the  Treasury-bills  are  at  pieseatin 
great  demand,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  procured  always 
even  at  par. 

"  That  as  long  as  these  bills  circulate  at  par  they  are  obviously 
of  great  use  in  this  settlement,  inasmuch  as  th^  increase  the 
circulating  medium. 

"  That  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  their  value  will  incsease 
rather  than  diminish,  the  amount  outstanding  being  much  re- 
duced of  late,  and  the  expected  issues  being  inconsiderable. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  probable  that,  by  the  end  of  February, 
none  of  the  Treasury-bills  at  present  outstanding  will  remun  in 
the  market 

''  Should  any  objections  occur  to  you,  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
by  your  communicating  them  to  rae,  as  I  do  not  propose  to 
recommend  the  measure  hastily.*' 

The  measure,  received  as  it  was  with  entire  satis- 
faction by  the  principal  members  of  the  mercantile 
community,  was  supported  by  Mr.  Barlow  and  sane- 
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tkmed  with  q^pcobation  by  the  Govanaar-GleneraU  to 
whom  it  wms  submitted.* 

The  intenest  on  these  bills,  which  before  the  dose 
of  the  year  were  ^obtamable  with  difficulty  #by 
persons  deairoas  of  purchasing  them/'  was  again  re- 
duced fitann  10  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  to  9  and  a 
fraction  per  cent.,  and  the  twelye-per-oent.  loan  was 
dosed  in  the  coarse  <rf  NoFemba.f 

Bat  it  was  obvious,  that  whilst  the  revenues  of 
India  could  not  be  made  to  pay  the  eaqpenses  of  its 
gOTecDZQfiat,  the  further  borrowing  of  money  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  a  necessity  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  exigencies  of  our  position. 
But  the  necessity  was  in  this  case  not  so  calamitous 
as,  considering  tiiat  the  great  object  of  our  pecuniary 
operations  at  this  tune,  after  proyiding  for  present 

*  **  I  liaTo  the  iKmor,"  wrote  Mr.  Barlow  to  Lord  WeUedey,  '*  to  endoie 
•  oopf  of  a  letter  written  hy  Mr.  Tucker  to  seTeral  of  the  principal  mer- 
CHi^  bonsei,  under  date  tfae  16th  inst  (Sept,  1801).  The  genUemoi  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addzeMed,  and  others  who  haye  heen  oonsnlted  on  the 
subject,  entirelj  approre  of  the  measure  suggested  by  Mr.  Tucker  ;  and  he  is 
▼ay  desirous  that  your  Lordship's  sanction  should  be  receired  for  carrying  it 
into  eflfeet  iimnediately.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  in  ewery  respect  adrisaUe.* 
Upon  thia  Iioid  Welkaley  wsote:  '*  I  eatiiely  apparove  the  measure,  and  I  re- 
quest you  to  cany  it  into  effect  immediately.  As  it  is  an  important  measure 
of  finance,  you  should  state  on  record  that  it  is  adopted  with  my  concurrence." 
—{MS.  Itecordt,^ 

t  See  letter  of  Lord  WeUesley  to  Secret  Committee,  October  16, 1801  :^ 
"  Public  credit  giadnally  improTed,  and  at  the  end  of  September  last  the 
Treasury-bills  not  only  circulated  at  par,  but  were  obtained  with  diflS.culty 
hy  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  them.  This  farorable  change  in  the 
state  of  public  credit  induced  the  Aecountant'^Seneral  to  suggest  the  closing 
Qfthe  twelve-per-ceDtloaa  on  tfaeibid  of  November  neat;  and  also  to  reoom- 
niend  the  reduction  of  the  interests  on  the  Treasury-bills  from  12  per  cent,  to 
9  rupees  2  annas  per  cent  per  annum.  The  propositions  of  the  Accountant- 
General  having  been  previously  referred  to  the  Governor-General,  the  Yioe- 
IVeddent  in  Coimc^  with  faSs  Ensellency's  sanetlon,  adopted  I9ie  lecommen- 
iMa  of  tfM  Accouatant-GeMEai" 

i2 
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emergenciesy  waa  to  establish  the  confidence  of  the 
community  in  the  financial  stability  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  it  might  reasonably  appear  to  be.  An  im* 
pression  was  gaining  ground  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Company  was  such  that  the  public  debt  was 
about  to  be  gradually  discharged.  At  such  a  time, 
thereforci  the  opening  of  a  new  loan  might  haye 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  inappropriate ;  but  the  Ac- 
countant-Gteneral  looked  at  the  matter  in  another 
lights  and  thus  explained  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barlow,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent in  Council : 

**  TO  THE  HONORABLE  G.  H.  BARLOW. 

<*  13th  of  February,  1802. 

'*  Dear  Mr.  Barlow, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
the  draft  of  the  advertisement. 

''I  should  have  mentioned  one  possible  HI  efiect  of  the  loan. 

''  The  rapid  fall  of  the  discount  Is  perhaps  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  opinion  which  I  believe  now  prevails,  that 
means  will  be  found  for  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  public 
debt.  Now  the  opening  of  a  new  loan  may  appear  such  an  in- 
consistency as  to  destroy  this  illusion  (if  it  be  an  illusion)  al- 
together; for  the  public  will  very  naturally  ask,  *  Why  should 
the  Government  negotiate  new  loans,  if  they  really  have  any 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  off  the  old  ones?' 

*'  On  the  other  hand^  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  to  them 
(for  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  real  state  of  the  case),  that  we  are 
borrowing  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  to  pay  off  heavier  incum- 
brances; and  as  far  as  this  idea  obtains,  It  ought  to  have  a  good 
effect,  for  this  is  one  way  of  obtaining  the  means  of  paying  off 
OUT  debt. 

"  At  all  events,  the  Illusion  (If  it  be  such)  must  be  destroyed 
sooner  or  later,  unless  we  can  suppose  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
will  send  out  to  Bengal  in  the  ensuing  year  1802-3  about 
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80,00,000  lupees,  and  in  1803-4  about  1,50,00,000;  and  I 
confess  I  am  not  quite  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  such  an 
expectation.  These  sums  are  the  estimated  deficiency  of  the 
two  years,  including  debt  to  be  paid  off;  and  if  the  amount  be 
not  supplied  fix>m  England^  it  must  be  raised  here  by  means  of 
new  loans. 

*'  Allowing  for  the  receipt  of  a  moderate  supply  of  bullion 
firom  England  in  1802-3  (say  thirty  or  forty  lakhs,  which  I 
think  they  are  likely  to  send),  it  certainly  might  be  practicable 
to  get  through  that  year  without  a  new  loan  by  extending  the 
issue  of  Treasury-bills;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  much  disposi- 
tion myself  to  make  this  experiment,  and  we  should,  perhaps, 
lose  the  opportunity  of  transferring  the  twelve-per-cent.  loan, 
which  must  be  very  embarrassing  to  us  in  1803-4  if  it  be  not 
previously  disposed  of. 

''  To  avoid  any  appearance  of  empressementf  it  occurs  to  me 
on  reflection  that  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  the  publication 
of  the  advertisement  till  Thursday  next.  This  delay  cannot 
make  much  difierence,  and  it  will  allow  you  time  to  give  the 
measure  any  further  consideration  which  may  be  necessary. 

"  I  am,  &c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  "  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

Eiye  days  afterwards  the  advertisement  for  the 
new  eight-per-cent.  loan  was  published  in  the 
Gazette.  It  produced  about  seveniy-fiye  laikhs  of 
rupees.  ^^  The  loan  has  succeeded  indifferently 
wdl,"  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  to  Mr.  Lumsden,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  in  the  following  July,  "  although  not  so 
well  as  I  had  e^qpected,  and  certainly  not  so  well  as  it 
would  have  succeeded,  if  various  contingent  circum- 
stances had  not  reduced  our  Treasury  to  a  very  low 
state.*  The  subscriptions  of  which  we  have  an  account 

*  In  another  letter  to  Bir.  Lumsden  these  circumitances  are  glanced  at, 
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amount  to  seventy  lakhs,  and  when  the  remaining 
aceoimts  come  in,  the  total  subscription  mil,  I  think, 
be  about  seventy-five  lakhs.  Our  credit  continues 
good,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  our  Treasury.'* 
I  must  refrain  from  entering  into  these  financial 
details  with  a  minuteness  which  might  weary  the 
reader.  It  is  enough  that  it  should  be  shown  how 
in  these  years,  1801  and  1802,  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  sanctioned  and  supported  as  they  were  by 
Mr.  Barlow  and  Lord  Weilesley,  were  attended  with 
results  which  needed  only  the  continuance  of  peace 
to  render  them  permanently  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. Public  credit  was  then  first  established ;  the 
rate  of  interest  on  public  securities  was  then  first 
reduced.  The  exchanges  were  so  r^ulated  as  to 
save  to  the  State  the  ruinous  brokerage  of  the 
native  shroff's  and  bankers,  and  the  premium  on 
silver  extorted  by  these  capitalists  was  no  longer 
paid,  for  our  own  treasuries  were  well  supplied.  In- 
deed, before  the  middle  of  1802,  the  Accountant- 
General  was  able  to  furnish  it  to  the  Calcutta  mer- 


and  the  difBcnlties  with  which  Mr.  Tucker  had  to  contend  briefly  described. 
^  The  loan  has  succeeded,  but  not  to  the  full  extent  which  I  hadei^ected, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  I  have  ahreadj  explained  to  you.  The  Amboyna 
and  the  Madras  bills  were  tiie  principal  cause  of  my  embarrassment,  and  the 
low  state  of  the  Treasury  I  haTe  every  reason  to  believe  prevented  the  natives 
from  subscribing.  In  consequence  of  my  being  obliged  to  issue  so  many 
Treasury-bills,  the  whole  of  the  Salt  Revenue  has  been  paid  in  these  bills.  In 
the  present  month  I  have  not,  I  believe,  received  10,000  rupees  in  cash  out  of 
100  lakhs.  I  have  also  been  most  unexpectedly  disappointed  in  some  revenue 
remittances,  which  will  prevent  me  from  making  any  immediate  advances  for 
the  investment  at  the  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  PresideDcy,  and 
which  may  even  prevent  me  from  paying  the  military  at  the  appointed  time. 
I  have,  however,  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  escape  such  a  con- 
tingeocy.** 
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dunts.*  Aiid  funds  w we  pETOvided  fw  ail  InyesiaM^^ 
to  tiie  eestent  of  eighty  or  ninety  lakhs  of  rapees^f 

Bj  Lead  Welledej  this  rast  improresnent  in  the 
financial  CQiiditia&  of  the  eoimtrj  was  regarded  with 
the  lireliest  satisfiiction.  '*  I  smeerely  congratulate 
yoo^"  he  wrote^  on  the  7th  of  June,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  I>ireetors,  '*  on  the  impronred  state  of 
yoor  finanees.  .  •  •  •  It  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  you  to  reoeive  from  me»  in  addition  to  the  pledge 
of  my  pubHc  diaractery  this  priyate  assurance  that 
the  finanoes  of  the  Company  in  India  are  now  in  a 
most  floorishing  state — ^that  they  will  twctheat  im- 
prove not  only  with  rapidity,  but  on  such  a  durable 
basis  as  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt — and  that  the 
more  ndnute  and  detaQed  any  inrestigation  of  the 

*  See  letter  of  Mr.  Tucker  (Jane  6,  1802)  to  Messrs.  Pairlie  and  Co., 
Cohin  and  Co^  Cockerall  and  Co.,  kc^  &c.  **Ab1  nadentand  that  within  a 
few  days  »  high  batta  haa  been  exacted  on  gold  mohurs,  I  propose  that  you 
send  any  gold  which  you  may  haye  to-morrow  to  the  general  Treasury,  where 
it  will  he  ezchaoged  fbr  silver  to  the  extent  at  least  of  25,000  mpees  from 
eadi  hoQse." 

t  On  the  8th  of  July  Mr.  Tucker  wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Lnms- 
dm:  **  We  had  actoaHy  advanced  on.  Hie  80th  of  June  about  forty  lakhs  ibr 
the  invefltment,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  advance  forty  lakhs  more  in 
tune  for  the  ships  of  the  present  season.  Next  year  his  Lordship  may,  I 
tiiink,  with  safety  proiaise  a  fhll  iuTestment  both  from  Bengal  and  Madras*" 
And  two  days  afterwards  he  again  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lums- 
den:  *^1  never  gave  any  absolute  assurance  that  it  would  be  practieable  to 
provide  an  investment  of  ninety  lakhs,  nor  do  I  now  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
impracticable.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  provide 
the  ftinds  in  proper  time.  Tlie  provision  of  an  investment  on  this  scale  de<* 
peaded  upon  several  contingencies — the  early  arrival  of  money  from  England 
— the  practicability  of  drawing  funds  from  Lucknow,  and  the  success  of  the 
kMUB,"  Mr.  Tucker  was  of  opinion  that  in  calling  for  so  large  an  investment 
the  resources  of  the  Treasury  were  injudiciously  strained.  "  If,'*  he  wrote, 
*^  we  begin  to  run  before  we  are  able  to  walk,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  antici- 
pate the  consequences." 
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probable  revenues  and  charges  of  the  Compainy  shall 
be,  the  more  manifestly  will  be  demonstrated  the 
stability  of  your  credit  and  the  extent  and  solidity  of 
jour  resources/'  On  the  6th  of  August,  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  who  then  presided  at  the  India 
Board :  ^*  Tour  Lordship  will  rcgoice  with  me  in  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  finances  of  India  exhibited 
by  the  accompanying  statements ;  1803-4  will  cer- 
tainly prove  a  year  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Every 
branch  of  the  B/Cvenue  promises  improvement.^  The 
civil  charges  will  not  be  augmented,  and  the  military 
diarges  may  possibly  be  diminished."  And,  again, 
a  week  afterwards  he  addressed,  in  the  same  exulting 
strain,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company :  *'  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, at  my  desire,  will  give  you  copies  of  state- 
ments of  accounts,  which  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
finances  in  India  are  already  restored.  This  was  the 
great  object  of  my  pursuit ;  and  I  trust  it  will  prove 
an  honorable  termination  of  my  government.*' 

An  honorable  termination  of  Lord  Wellesl^'s 
government  it  was  not.  The  seed  of  great  events, 
which  were  to  turn  all  this  prosperity  and  order 
into  ruin  and  confusion,  had  already  been  sown 
broad-cast  along  the  North -Western  frontier  of 
India.  The  good  work  which  Mr.  Tucker  had  done 
was  soon  to  be  undone ;  for  the  reign  of  Peace  was 
at  an  end.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  already  had 
his  mission  been  so  far  fiilfiUed  that  he  might,  with- 
out injury  to  the  State,  resign  his  ofBlce,  and  hand 
over  the  charge  of  the  Public  Finances  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 
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For  ^ih  the  new  year  had  oome  other  plans  and 
projects,  and  Mr.  Tucker  bethought  himself  of 
taking  an  important  step  affecting  his  whole  after- 
career.  ^  If  you  knew  how  much  I  am  harassed  at 
present/'  he  wrote  to  his  sister  on  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
hroary,  '*  by  a  variety  of  business,  you  would  not  ex* 
pect  to  hare  a  letter  to  acknowledge  from  me — I 
must,  however,  say  a  word  or  two,  as  so  very  ma- 
terial a  change  has  of  late  taken  place  in  my  situa- 
tion and  future  plans  of  life.  I  am  sure  you  expect 
now  to  hear  that  I  am  going  to  be  married ;  but  this 
is  not  at  all  the  case.  I  am  much  farther  removed 
from  any  such  contingency  than  I  ever  was,  per- 
httpa,  at  any  time  of  my  life.  I  am,  however,  about 
to  resign  my  ofBLce,  and  to  accept  the  situation 
of  senior  member  of  a  house  of  business  here — 
Cockerell,  Trail,  Palmer,  and  Co.  The  change  is  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  me,  but  I  determined  upon  it 
principally  with  a  view  to  enable  my  friend,  Mr. 
Palmer,  to  return  to  England — ^a  measure  which  the 
state  of  his  health  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  and 
which  he  could  not  accomplish  by  any  other  means. 
I  gain  nothing  in  point  of  income ;  and  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  the  arrangement  holds  out  to  me  is, 
the  prospect  of  being  admitted  a  partner  into  the 
Houseathome(Paxtons,  Cockerell,  and  Co.).  In  this 
case,  I  shall  probably  be  enabled  to  retire  to  Eng- 
land three  or  four  years  hence — ^never  more  to  return 
to  this  detested  country.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
be  content  to  give  up  the  idea  of  paying  you  a  visit 
next  year,  and  this  to  me  is  the  most  unpleasant 
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oonfleqnaence  Gf  the  atrangemfint.  I  had  so  long  flat- 
tered myself  with  the  idea  of  a  thousand  gratificatio&s 
from  this  visit,  that  I  cannot  abandon  it  without  a 
very  painful  sensatiosL — I  must»  however^  submifc  to 
fate/' 

In  this  passage'thfire  is  a  conxpcefaensiye  namtiDii 
of  all  the  circixmstaaces  under  which  Mr.  Tudcer 
was  induced  to  declare  his  intentiosi  of  retiring  fram 
official  life  and  again  trying  his  fortune  as  a  private 
merchant.  But  these  circamstanoes  are  more  fiilly 
set  forth  in  the  correspondence  which  a  short  tiiae 
before  had  taken  ^dace  between  the  Accountant- 
Gleneral  and  the  leading  mraibers  of  Palmer's  House. 
In  the  following  Memorandum,  drawn  up  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  we  see  the 


"  Conditions  on  which  Mr.  Tucker  would  engage  to  become  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Messrs.  Coekerell,  Trail,  Pahner,  and  Co^ 

"  I  would  engage  to  become  a  member  of  the  House  on  the 
1st  January  next,  on  either  of  the  following  plans: 

''  1st.  If  Palmer  should  choose  to  go  home,  I  would  engage  to 
remain  in  his  place  for  three  years,  from  the  Ist  January,  1804^ 
provided  I  were  admitted  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
House  at  home.  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  remain  in 
the  country  beyond  the  term  of  three  years;  and  on  retiring  to 
the  House  at  home,  I  should  be  very  well  disposed  to  become 
an  active  partner.  My  only  personal  motive  for  forming  the 
connexion  here  would  be,  this  option  of  retiring  at  an  early 
period;  for  if  I  were  disposed  to  continue  in  the  Company's 
service  for  six  or  seven  years,  I  must,  in  the  common  course  of 
events,  acquire  an  independent  fortune  on  easier  terms. 

'*  2ndly.  If  Palmer  should  not  wish  to  retire  next  year,  I 
would  go  home  in  January  next,  and  would  engage  to  return  in 
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two  yesoB  and  a  half  (or  even  eightem  mondia  if  he  witAed  it), 
and  wodld  co&tiniie  in  the  House  &fc  five  years  £rom  the  period 
of  mj  retam,  or  of  his  retirement.  I  daould  expect,  however, 
as  in  the  former  case,  to  become  a  member  of  the  House  at 
bome  on  his  retirement. 

^K I  should  go  home,  I  should  expect  no  emolument  from 
die  House  daring  my  absence;  or  at  least,  a  veij  trifling  share 
vould  satisfy  me. 

"  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  probable  income  of  a  senior  member 
of  the  Honae;  but  I  condude  it  cannot  be  much  inferior  to  the 
mcome  which  I  should  be  likely  to  receive  in  the  Service,  and 
if  it  wore  nearly  equal  to  it,  I  should  be  perfectly  well  satisfied. 
At  all  events,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  me  on  this 
head,  for  my  great  object  is  the  situation  at  home.  It  is  almost 
impottible  that  I  should  obtain  from  the  House  here^  what  I 
may  leasonably  expect  in  a  few  years  from  the  Service. 

"In  either  case,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  firm 
of  the  House,  nor  should  I  wish  it." 

Mr.  Palmer  was  at  this  time  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riyer  seeking  such  benefit  to  his  health  as  was  to  he 
£oimd  in  the  temporaiy  r^eshment  of  the  sea-air. 
Eager  was  he  to  know  the  result  of  the  negotiations, 
which  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  re-establish  his 
health  and  recruit  his  exhausted  energies  by  a  return 
to  his  native  country.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Tucker  are 
written  undpr  great  depression  of  spirit.  They  ex- 
hibit the  magnitude  of  the  service  which  the  Ac- 
countant-General  was  about  to  render  to  his  friend : 

^*  FROM  JOHN  FALMEB,  ESQ. 

*<  Kedgeree,  15th  Janiiarf,  1803. 

"  Mt  dsab  Tucker, —  ...  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  bestowed  on  my  concerns.  I  shall  patiently  await 
this  day's  post  to  learn  the  result  of  your  conversation  with 
Logan,  and  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  satisfactory  to  us  both, 
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or  at  least  to  me;  for,  excepting  the  state  of  your  health,  I  do 
not  see  a  single  objection  which  can  be  reasonably  urged  to  a 
connexion  with  you,  and  to  my  retreat.  The  acquisition  will 
be  wholly  in  favor  of  the  House.  .  •  .  Had  the  idea  of 
retiring  not  been  urged  to  me,  probably  I  should  not  have 
dreamt  of  it,  until  sinking  under  a  condition  of  health  and 
spirits  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  relief  from  a  change;  but 
in  the  now  state  and  frame  of  my  mind,  I  look  to  it  as  a  man 
does  to  Death  for  Salvation,  not  desirable  or  even  tolerable  in 
itself,  but  relatively.  I  shall  never  be  without  care  until  I  am 
in  the  bosom  of  all  my  children,  and  the  longer  this  blessing  is 
postponed,  the  greater  will  be  my  infirmities,  and  the  more 
precarious  my  chance  of  recovering  firom  them.  I  feel  a  sort 
of  secret  horror  in  every  reflection  connected  with  Calcutta; 
and  could  I  now  proceed  direct  to  England,  I  surely  never 
would  revisit  it.  Still,  my  dear  H.,  do  not  imagine  that  if  I 
am  compelled  to  pass  a  longer  period  in  Bengal,  that  I  shall 
not  use  every  rational  effort  to  rouse  myself  from  the  species  of 
stupefaction  into  which  I  have  recently  fallen ;  and  although  it 
may  occasionally  return  upon  mc,  yet  I  feel  that  it  can  only  be 
temporarily  and  gradually  with  less  force.  I  have  recovered 
my  appetite,  and  sleep  as  well  as  usual,  and  I  cannot  be  happier 
than  in  the  tranquillity  of  my  family  society.     .     .     . 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  J.  Palmer." 

<*FROM  JOHN  PALMER,  ESQ. 

''Kedgeree,  16th  Janoaiy,  1803. 
"  My  dear  T., — As  I  purpose  moving  to  Saugor  with  to- 
morrow's dawn,  I  leave  a  line  in  acknowledgment  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday.  My  inference  relative  to  Logan  is  con- 
firmed, and  I  am  relieved  from  considerable  uneasiness,  or  at 
least  suspense,  by  the  arrangement  which  has  been  formed. 
Go  I  will;  but  if  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  parting  with 
my  father  and  family  without  a  pang  of  the  acutest  kind,  still 
I  hope  it  may  not  expose  me  to  a  return  of  any  other  affliction. 
I  alone  know  the  positive  necessity  for  my  departure,  and  this 
must  support  me  through  the  trial  I  have  to  make  of  a 
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piematoie  and  painful  separation  from  the  dearest  interests 
mj  heart  ever  knew.  Say  all  that  occurs  to  you  for  me  to 
Logan,  Binny,  and  CSaulfield.  I  cannot  address  either  of  them 
immediately.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  much  to  you.  I  know 
yoor  heart  sufficiently  to  be  satisfied  of  the  generosity  of  your 
proceedings;  and  in  leaving- everything  to  you^  I  was  in  fact 
taking  a  more  efifectual  care  of  my  own  interests  (which,  how- 
ever, have  never  occupied  my  thoughts)  than  I  could  myself. 

'*  I  am  not  so  well  to-day.  I  had,  indeed,  a  very  indifier^it 
night's  rest — or  rather  none  at  all,  and  my  spirits  have  possibly 
been  exhausted  by  my  letters  to  England.     .     .     . 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

•*  J.  Palmeb." 

What  were  tlie  negotiations  witli  his  partners  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  these  passages^  and  what 
was  the  result,  may  he  gathered  from  the  following 
correspondence.  It  appears  to  me  to  he  very  honor- 
able to  all  parties  concerned.  It  indicates  the  libe- 
rality with  which,  on  both  sides,  the  partnership  was 
entered  into— the  desire  of  the  old  members  of  the 
House  to  render  the  terms  of  the  association  advan- 
tageous to  Mr.  Tucker,  and  his  reluctance  to  avail 
himself  of  the  fall  advantages  of  the  terms  offered  by 
his  friends.  His  first  wish  was  to  render  a  service 
to  Mr.  Palmer,  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in 
business  some  years  before,  and  in  closest  friendship 
ever  since.  Beyond  this  he  looked  only  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedier  return  to  England,  and  to  the  re- 
newal of  his  intercourse  with  the  members  of  his 
family.  His  affection  for  them  had  been  continually 
testified  by  acts  of  substantial  kindness,  and  his 
heart  had  never  ceased  to  yearn  for  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  their  dear  voices  again.    He  sought  for 
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no  immediate  gain — ^for  no  aooesdon  of  income.  The 
rules  of  the  Service  were  not  in  those  days  as  strin- 
gent as  they  have  since  been  rendered  by  wise  provi- 
sions of  the  Government.  In  the  opinion,  perhaps, 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  present 
<»rder  of  things,  nothing  stranger  will  be  found  in  tiiis 
biography  than  the  record  of  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Tucker  was  at  the  same  time  Accountant-General  and 
a  leading  member  of  a  House  of  Business.  In  this 
two-fold  capacity  he  remiained  for  about  a  year.  I 
shall  enter,  presently,  with  more  fulness  of  detail 
into  the  circumstances  of  this  combination.  It  is 
expedient,  however,  to  prefM^e  such  remarks  with 
the  correi^ndeace  to  whidi  allusion  has  been 
made: 

'*  FBOM  WM.  LOGAN,  ESQ. 

**  14th  Januaxy,  1803. 

'^  Dear  Tuckeb, — I  had  every  desire  to  write  you  yesteodaj 
according  to  my  promise,  but  could  mot  ftecomplish  it 

"  You  may  be  aware,  that  in  concerns  of  such  magnitude  there 
must  be  many  points  requiring  further  discussion;  but  I  readily 
agree  in  opinion  with  Palmer  that  you  are  eminently  qualified, 
beyond  any  person  within  my  knowledge,  to  supply  his  place; 
and  with  every  consideration  I  have  yet  given  the  Bobject, 
there  is  no  hesitation  on  my  part  in  offering  an  opinion  that  an 
arrangement  may  be  effected,  by  reductions  from  the  shares  of 
some  of  the  partners,  by  which  you  might  be  assured  the  sum 
mentioned  by  you  as  requisite  to  induce  the  change^  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  motives  that  may  operate  with  you.  In- 
deed, I  should  hope  a  considerable  addition  may  be  made  to  it^ 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  advantages  expected  to  result  from 
the  late  junction  of  our  establishments,  and  which  are  more 
likely  to  increase  than  diminish.  Tou  have  many  objects  for 
your  own  consideration,  and  will  naturally  do  so.    With  re- 
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gard  to  any  iiitiire  intrtMluction  to  tbe  bunness  of  tlie  London 
Hoiose,  I  eoald  only  offer  an  opinion. 

^  I  regret  much  that  the  period  fixed  by  ns  for  oar  intended 
Tetnin  to  England  should  be  the  same;  but  many  alterations 
may  take  place  daring  that  time.  For  my  part,  I  apprehend 
that  a  residence  here  already  of  twenty  yeaxs,  and  continued 
application  to  business,  with  a  constancy  seldom  equalled  daring 
that  time,  will  render  my  return,  about  the  end  of  three  years 
more,  so  desirable  as  not  to  be  aroided,  but  under  the  most 
pressing  and  serious  considerations. 

**  Binny  and  Gaulfield  have  perused,  and  approire  of  this. 

"  Tours  sincerely, 

**  Wm.  LoaAir." 


a 
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"  Deab  Logak, — ^Your  note  is  very  flattering  to  me,  and  as 
far  as  my  interests  and  situation  are  adverted  to,  it  holds  out  a 
prospect  of  more  than  I  am  disposed  either  to  slapulate  for  or 
to  receive.  I  have  stated  to  you  and  Palmer  distinctly  that  I 
shall  be  content  to  receive  an  income  equal  to  the  income  of 
my  present  office — that  I  will  remain  here  for  three  or  four 
years  (barring  accidents),  or  until  Palmer  can  return,  or  until 
you  can  form  some  better  arrangement  in  concert  with  the 
partners  at  home.  The  quantum  of  income  is  not  my  great 
object.  My  immediate  object  is  to  enable  Palmer  to  leave 
the  country;  and  my  more  remote  view  is  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction into  the  House  at  home.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend 
to  require  any  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  House  hero  on 
this  subject,  because  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  make  such 
an  engagement.  I  leave  it  to  future  contingencies,  reserving 
only  the  claim  which  my  situation  in  the  House  may  be  sup- 
posed to  give  me  upon  any  subsequent  arrangement. 

**  With  respect  to  Palmer,  he,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  satisfied 
with  anything  which  you  can  propose;  or  if  he  object  at  all,  it 
would  be  to  an  arrangement  in  which  every  sacrifioe  might  not 
be  made  by  himself  exclusively.  This  disposition  on  his  part 
will,  however,  be  resisted,  I  hope. 
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*'  Under  other  circumstances,  if  I  engaged  at  all  in  a  concern 
of  such  magnitude  (which  I  should  be  little  disposed  to  do),  I 
should  undoubtedly  deem  it  necessary  to  give  the  subject  a 
very  serious  conmderation,  and  to  make  much  previous  inquiry ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  I  rely  on  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  I  offer  to  connect  myself;  and  I  feel  so  august  a 
necessity  for  immediate  decision,  that  a  more  deliberate  pro* 
ceeding  is  in  some  measure  precluded.  With  respect  to  what 
I  relinquish,  and  other  personal  considerations,  I  have  already 
made  up  my  mind  on  grounds  which,  with  me,  are  conclusive. 

^  In  regard  to  the  period  of  our  retiring  to  England,  I  should 
hope  that  we  shall  be  mutually  disposed  to  consult,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  interests  and  inclinations  of  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  general  interests  of  those  connected  with  us. 

"  Although  you  have  not  pointed  out  any  specific  basis  of  an 
arrangement,  I  should  consider  everything  so  far  settled  as  to 
communicate  my  intentions  immediately  to  Lord  Wellesley,  if 
I  were  satisfied  that  an  arrangement  was  practicable,  desirable, 
and  personally  agreeable  to  you.  If  you  can  give  me  such  an 
assurance,  do  so.  If  we  cannot  meet  on  terms  perfectly  satis- 
factoiy  to  all  parties,  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  interest  of  any 
that  we  should  meet  at  all.  I  myself  would  not  form  such  a 
connexion  if  I  thought  we  should  not  meet  on  the  most  cordial 
terms ;  and  I  am  sure  Palmer  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, propose  or  consent  to  an  arrangement  which  he 
thought  could  be  objectionable  to  any  individual  concerned. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

**  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

*<  William  Logan,  Eaq." 

"  FROM  H.  ST.G.  TUCKER. 

''January  15, 1803. 

"  Dear  Caulfield, — ^In  order  to  remove  all  doubts  from 
Logan's  mind,  you  may,  if  you  think  proper,  declare  to  him 
on  my  part,  that  it  waB  never  my  intention  or  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  arrangement  subsisting  between  Palmer  and 
himself.     Until  some  more  permanent  arrangement  can  be 
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adopted,  I  ahall  consider  Palmer  in  the  situation  of  the  head 
resident  partner;  and  as  snch,  he  is  of  course  at  liberty  to 
assign  the  emoluments  of  his  situation  to  any  person  he  pleases. 
It  is  a  matter  of  private  accommodation  in  which  I  have  no 
concern ;  and  I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  disturb 
the  present  order  of  things,  as  explained  to  me  by  Palmer. 

''  If;  after  this  explanation  from  me,  Logan  should  find  any 
difficulty  in  making  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  I 
shall  consider  everything  at  an  end  between  us,  and  shall  im- 
mediately write  to  Palmer^  recommending  him  to  adopt  one 
or  other  of  the  following  alternatives. 

"  To  go  home  this  season,  leaving  Logan  at  the  head  of  the 
House,  and  me,  in  concert  with  some  other  friends,  to  attend 
to  his  private  interests  and  concerns;  or, — 

*^  To  allow  us  to  take  a  passage  for  him  to  Bombay,  or  other 
distant  port,  adopting  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  him 
expedient  (by  communicating  with  the  partners  at  home,  or 
otherwise),  preparatory  to  his  going  home  in  the  ensuing 
season. 

"  I  should  have  given  Logan  a  more  particular  explanation  in 
my  note  of  yesterday,  had  I  conceived  it  possible  that  he  could 
suspect  an  intention  on  my  part  to  interfere  with  his  emolu- 
ments, when  I  expressly  declared  that  I  was  content  to  receive 
the  same  limited  income  which  I  now  enjoy  in  the  Company's 
service. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

''ToJ.  Caalfleld,£8q." 

*'  FROM  WM.  LOGAN,  ESQ. 
'  «15th  Jaxmaxy,  1803^ 

"  Mt  dear  Tucker, — Binny  was  gone  from  the  oflSce  before 
I  received  your  note  of  yesterday,  but  it  has  since  been  shown 
to  him  and  Caulfield,  and  we  agree  in  thinking  the  proposed 
arrangement  is  not  only  practicable,  but  very  desirable;  and,  as 
for  myself,  it  is  most  certainly  perfectly  agreeable. 

*'  I  pointed  out  no  basis  for  the  arrangement,  but,  as  you  wish 
it,  would  propose  that,  on  your  admission  taking  place,  an  allow- 
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ance,  say  of  4000  Sicca  rupees  per  month,  be  made  you  to  the 

30th  April  next,  when  the  accounts  and  other  material  objects 

may  be  settled;  and  that  afterwards,  for  the  period  you  mention, 

under  the  reservations,  and  which  I  wish  could  also  be  extended 

to  me,  you  either  draw  from  the  businese  a  certain  income, 

fully  equal  or  rather  more  than  you  at  present  hold,  or  by 

partaking  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  House 

(say  5-24th8),  at  yoor  option;  the  latter  proposition  would, 

I  trust,  be  most  beneficial  to  you,  and  certainly  more  consistent 

with  my  wishes. 

'*  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Wm,  Logan. 

«  To  Henry  StG.  Tucker,  Esq." 

'*FEOH  H.  ST.G.  TUCJLEB. 

"15th  Janiuiy,  1803. 

**  Dear  LoGAif, — Your  proposal  is  extremely  liberal,  and  I 
have  only  to  suggest  a  slight  modification  of  the  terms. 

'*  I  shall  probably  not  be  called  upon  to  resign  my  present 
situation  before  the  30th  April ;  and,  while  I  hold  it»  I  neither 
could  nor  would  receive  any  income  whatever  from  the  House. 
If  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  resign  it  at  an  earlier  period, 
I  shall  be  quite  content  with  the  income  I  now  enjoy  (3448 
rupees  per  month,  including  house-rent  and  servants). 

'*  After  the  30th  April,  or  my  resignation,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
well  satisfied  with  4-24ths,  or  the  income  you  propose  (4000 
rupees  per  month),  for  the  term  of  my  residence  in  the  country, 
which  I  would  not  engage  should  exceed  three^  or  at  the 
utmost  four  years,  from  the  present  time.  I  should  myself 
prefer  the  fixed  income;  but  I  consider  the  alternative  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  and  I  willingly  leave  it  to  be  determined  by 
the  House. 

'*  I  am  content  that  the  cLdms  of  either  or  both  of  us  to  an 
introduction  into  the  House  in  I^iodon,  duoold  be  determined 
(where  alcme  they  can  be  determined)  by  the  parties  interested 
at  home;  and  I  never  had  any  intention  or  widi  to  disturb  the 
arrangement  subsisting  between  Palmer  and.  yourself.  On 
this  subject  I  have  Inade  an  explicit  dedacation  to  Caulfisld. 

**  Should  I  find  it  impracticable  to  obtain  hereafter  an  eeta- 
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blishment  in  the  House  in  London,  I  should  wish,  onretuming 
to  England,  to  retain  an  interest  in  the  House  here  for  a  given 
term  (say,  2-24th8  or  3-24ths  for  three  years),  because  I  cannot 
possibly  acquire  in  so  short  a  period  as  three  or  four  years  such 
an  independence  as  would  enable  me  to  retire  altogether. 

'*  If  these  terms  be  satisfactory  to  Binny ,  Caulfield,  and  your- 
self, let  us  consider  the  business  settled,  as  far  as  my  interests 
are  concerned,  without  further  discussion.  If  it  be  judged 
preferable  that  I  should  receive  a  proportion  of  the  profits  rather 
than  a  fixed  income  (to  which,  by-the-by,  there  may  be  objec- 
tions), I  will  not  accept  a  larger  share  than  4-24ths,  and  it  will 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  n^e  if  you  proceed  at  once  upon 
the  ground  of  this  determination  on  my  part,  for  I  have  com^ 
municated  it  to  Palmer,  and  I  will  not,  on  any  account,  recede 

from  it. 

*'To«ra  sincerely, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucme." 

*^  F80K  J.  CAULFISLD,  XSQ. 

<«  15th  Janosry,  1808. 
(^  D£AB  Tucker,— I  am  glad  Logan's  note  was  satisfactory 
to  you,  and  have  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  arrangement  being 
the  consequence  equally  so  to  all  of  us.  With  respect  to  the 
provisions  in  the  d0ed»  your  younger  partncas  receiving  an 
increase  on  Palmer's  departure^  I  can  only  observe  iiiai  was  not 
to  take  place  for  three  years;  therefore,  xmtil  the  expiration  of 
such  period,  any  intermediate  arrangement  cannot  afiect  them. 
Logan's  arrangement  or  proposition  will  be,  as  I  suppose, 

thus— 

H.  Trail  .  .  3-24 

J.  Palmer   .  3-24 

H.  Tucker  •  5-24 

Wm.  Logan  5-24 

A«  Blany    i 

J.CftDlfifildC8-24 

O.  Simpson) 

and  this  has  my  sincere  approbation,  as  being  equitable  and  just. 

"  Tours  ever  truly, 

"  J.  CAULriELl>.'* 

k2 
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'*FBOM  WM.  LOGAN. 

<«  15ih  January,  1808. 
**  Dear  Tuckeb, — I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date 
with  the  modification  proposed  bj  you,  which  I  readily 
acquiesce  in;  but  Binny,  Caulfield,  and  myself,  still  wish  that 
your  interest  might  be  5-24ths  of  the  general  advantages  of  the 
business,  as  more  proportionate  to  the  situation  you  will  hold 
in  the  establishment;  and  with  the  option  of  retaining  a  part 
of  it,  as  stated  by  you,  in  the  event  of  your  returning  to  Great 
Britain,  with  or  without  having  a  participation  in  the  London 

House. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

«  Wm.  Looan." 

There  were  many  circumstanoes  which  rendered 
the  step  which  Mr.  Tucker  was  now  about  to  take 
extremely  painful  to  him ;  and  the  most  distressing 
of  all  was  the  manifest  displeasure  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley.  The  Gk)yemor-Gteneral  received,  his  proposal  to 
retire  from  official  life  with  strong  expressions  of 
disapprobation.  "  Why,  Mr.  Tucker,"  he  said,  "  if 
you  throw  up  your  appointment  and  enter  into  a 
commercial  connexion,  it  rests  with  me  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  Service."  To  this  Mr.  Tucker  replied,  that  he 
was  most  unwilling  in  any  way  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  and  that  if  his  sudden  resignation  of 
the  Accountant- Generalship  would  occasion  any 
public  inconvenience,  he  would  cheerfully  consent 
to  remain  in  charge  of  the  Pinances  until  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  transfer  to 
other  hands — ^but  that  he  could  not  recede  from  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Palmer,  whose 
health,  perhaps  his  very  life,  was  at  stake. 
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The  offer  was  accepted.  The  compromise  was  made. 
It  was  not  easy,  in  that  conjuncture,  to  find  a 
Finance  Minister  to  fill  Mr.  Tucker's  place.  It  was 
arranged,  therefore,  that  he  should  continue,  for  a 
while,  to  officiate  as  Accountant-Oeneral,  whilst 
acting,  at  the  same  time,  as  senior  member  of  the 
mercantile  house.  During  fifteen  months  he  con- 
tinued, with  unwearying  perseverance,  and  with  a 
close  attention  to  business,  which  afforded  him  little 
or  no  time  for  recreation  or  exercise,  to  perform  the 
duties  both  of  his  public  and  private  situation,  and 
there  was  no  complaint  that  the  interests  of  either 
suffered  by  the  junction.  But  although  Mr.  Tucker 
acted  indefjBktigably  in  both  capacities,  he  received 
only  the  emoluments  attached  to  one  office.  So 
long  as  he  was  Accountant-General  of  Bengal  he 
rejected  the  profits  of  the  commercial  partnership* 
He  drew  only  his  official  salary. 

These  circumstances  stand  recorded  in  the  public 
correspondence  of  the  Supreme  Government.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  13th  of 
January,  1804,  they  are  thus  officially  detailed : 

*<  Dated,  18th  Jannarj,  1804. 

"  Tlie  Accountant-General,  Mr.  Henry  St.George  Tucker, 
having  lately  become  a  partner  in  a  private  house  of  business 
in  Cidcutta,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Govemor-Greneral  in 
Council,  explanatory  of  the  terms  and  circumstances  under 
irhich  he  had  entered  into  the  partnership,  and  submitting  to 
the  consideration  of  his  Excellency  in  Council  how  far,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  attending  his  present  situation,  it 
might  be  compatible  with  the  rules  of  the  Service  for  Mr. 
Tucker  to  retain  the  station  of  Accountant-General. 
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"  With  a  view  to  his  continuanoe  in  the  office  of  Aooountant- 
General  while  his  services  in  that  station  might  he  required, 
and  in  order  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  every  objection  origi- 
nating from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  private  interest, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  likely  to  influence  his  public 
conduct,  Mr.  Tucker  had  made  it  a  condition  of  the  engage- 
ment into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  House  of  Mesars. 
Cockerelly  Trail,  Palmer,  and  Co.,  that  he  should  not  receive 
any  share  in  the  profits  of  the  House  so  long  as  he  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  office  of  Accountant-General. 

"  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  Mr.  Tucker  in  measures 
of  finance,  and  his  strict  integrity,  had  recommended  him  to 
the  choice  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  for  the  office  of 
Accountant-General,  and  his  services  in  that  situation  could 
not  immediately  be  dispensed  with^  without  the  most  serious 
public  inconvenience,  and  without  certain  and  immediate  in- 
jury to  the  public  service,  and  to  the  highly  important  measures 
of  finance  at  that  time  in  progress.  Under  these  considera- 
tions, and  adverting  to  the  conditions  on  which  Mr.  Tucker  had 
become  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Cockerell  and  Co.,  the  Go- 
vernor-General in  Council  has  permitted  Mr.  Tucker  to  retain 
the  office  of  Accountant-General,  until  the  30th  of  April  next, 
at  which  period  of  time  Mr.  Tucker  is  to  make  his  election, 
eiiher  to  relinquish  his  concern  in  the  house  of  Cockerell  and 
Co.,  or  to  resign  tiie  office  of  Accountant-GeneraL" 

The  year  1803,  indeed,  was  a  busy  one ;  and  the 
duties  of  the  Accountant-Generalship,  though  the 
state  of  the  finances  had  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  good  husbandry  of  the  preceding  years,  were  still 
both  difficult  and  onerous.  A  war  had  been  com- 
menced on  our  North- Western  frontier,  the  end  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  foresee.  It  is  not  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war  that  its  finandal  evils  are 
apparent ;  and  as  iiiere  was  money  at  this  time  in 
the  Treasury,  and  public  credit  had  been  established. 
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the  gigautie  embarrassments  wMeh  at  a  subsequent 
period  almost  overwhehned  the  GoyenuEuesit  ^pere 
then  ovlj  in  the  germ.     Still,  as  money  for  the 
moyemeut  of  our  armies  iras  to  be  found,  and  an 
inrestment  on  an  unusually  large  scale  was  to  be 
provided,  there  was  much  need  for  all  the  fore* 
thought  and  sagacity  of  a  sldlful  Einaa^^  Minister. 
To  Mr.  Tucker,  who  had  been  anticipating,  with 
the  deq^est  interest,  the  happy  results  of  a  season 
of  eontinved  peaces  this  war-makiug  was  a  great  dis- 
appcnntment.    But  he  looked  the  matter  cheerfully 
in  the  fEice,  and  believed  that  we  should  weather  the 
6t€»m.     '<  It  is  impossible,*'  he  wrote  to  the  CSiief 
Secretary,  his  Mend  Mr.  Lumsden,  ^^  to  say  with 
any  kind  of  certainty  what  can  be  done  during  a 
period  of  actual  war ;   but  if  the  Goyemment  at 
h<»ne  perform  their  promises,  and  our  operations 
against  the  Mahrattas,  &c.,  be  not  attended  with 
any  veiy  extraordinary  expense,  we  shall,  I  hope, 
hold  our  ground  at  the  least.     Had  peace  continued 
only  three  years  longer,  with  the  assistance  proposed 
to  be  famished  from  England,  we  should,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  been  able  to  put  the  Public  Debt 
into  a  very  manageable  state,  and  to  have  effected  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  rate  of  interest,  &a,  &c." 
And  again,  a  little  later,  writing  to  the  same  excel- 
lent public  servant,  he  said :  '^  If  in  the  face  of  a 
war  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  it  be  practicable 
to  provide  a  full  investment — ^to  pay  off  a  large  debt 
— arod  to  meet  a  disbursement,  such  as  that  of  the 
present  month  (at  least  eighty  laldis  at  the  General 
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TFreasury  alone) — ^if  this  can  be  done  with  so  slighit 
a  diminution  of  credit,  more  will  have  been  done,  I 
think,  than  might  have  been  expected/' 

In  another  letter,  written  in  October,  Mr.  Tucker 
comments  forcibly  on  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  encounter.  "  His  Lordship,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lumsden,  "  I  believe,  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  to  surmount,  and  it  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  some  little  inconvenience  should  be 
experienced  in  particular  quarters,  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  provide  equally  well  on  all  sides  against 
sudden  demands.  The  demand  upon  our  resources 
at  this  moment  is  far  greater  than  I  have  ever 
known  it  at  any  former  period;  and  we  shall  do 
well  if  we  get  over  it  after  a  little  stumbling.  My 
attention  has  been  principally  directed  to  the  army 
and  the  General  Treasury,  for  I  know  that  any 
failure  in  these  quarters  might  be  fatal ;  but  I  have 
paid  every  attention  in  my  power  to  the  other  parts 
of  service.  The  state  of  every  treasury  in  the 
country  is  constantly  before  my  eyes,  and  if  any 
particular  treasury  be  not  supplied,  it  is  because 
the  means  are  actually  wanting.'* 

In  the  following  letter  are  briefly  sketched  Mr. 
Tucker's  arrangements  for  the  financial  supply  of 
the  army  in  the  field,  which,  as  he  said,  was  one  of 
ihe  two  main  objects  of  his  thoughts  :* 

*  Of  the  other^the  paramoiuit  necessity  of  keeping  the  General  Treasnry 
urell  supplied — Mr.  Tncker  has  descanted  in  a  paper  of  Instructions,  which  he 
drew  up  for  his  successor,  and  in  which  he  says:  **  It  is  particularly  neoes- 
0ary  to  keep  the  General  Treasury  well  supplied,  for  here  our  credit  takes  its 
character.    This  should  he  done  although  the  public  serrice  may  sufier  in 
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"TO  jr.  LUIfSDBN,  ESQ. 

^  16th  Augoft,  1803. 

"  Mt  deab  Sir, — ^It  would  be  advisable,  I  think,  to  col- 
lect as  laige  a  sum  as  possible  in  the  first  instance  at  Head- 
qnarters,  and  after  the  army  moves,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  authorised  to  draw  on  the  different  treasuries^  and  to 
Older  the  collectors,  if  necessary,  to  remit  in  specie.  The 
bankers  being  all  established  at  Lucknow,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  will  probably  find  it  more  easy  to  negotiate  bills  on  that 
treasury,  and  the  Resident  may,  indeed,  be  enabled  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  bankers  for  the  supply  of  the  army. 
Colonel  Scott  is  quite  a  man  of  business,  and  I  do  not  know 
any  person  to  whom  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  could  be  so 
safely  entrusted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  collectors  of  Moradabad 
and  Bareilly  should  be  directed  to  remit  their  unappropriated 
balance  immediately  to  Lucknow  or  Khanpore,  either  by  bills 
or  in  specie,  as  one  or  other  of  these  remittances  may  be  the 
more  advantageous.  We  have  funds  at  these  stations,  and  they 
are,  I  presume,  out  of  the  way  of  the  probable  movement  of 
the  army.  I  had  intended  to  direct  the  collectors  to  remit,  but 
an  order  from  Government  may  have  more  efiect.  I  cannot 
tell  what  the  expenses  of  the  army  are  likely  to  be,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  much  at  a  loss  for  funds  during  the  ensuing 
three  months. 

**  The  Commander-in-Chief  may  be  authorised  to  draw  on 
the  Presidency,  provided  he  can  obtain  102  or  101  Lucknow 
rupees  per  Company's  Calcutta  Sicca  rupees. 

*•  Yours  very  sincerely, 

«  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

But  whilst  all  these  arrangements  were  being 
carried  out^  under  Mr.  Tucker's  presiding  control, 

consequencey  in  other  quarters.  It  is  a  vital  part,  and  any  accident  here  ia 
fataL  A  fSulare  at  the  provincial  treasuries  has  no  consequences.  It  is  not 
regarded,  and  everything  may  be  set  right  again  without  any  derangement 
being  produced.  The  supply  of  the  General  Treasury,  I  repeat,  is  the  very 
flrtt  otjecl  t9  be  attended  ta" 
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ii^ii'C  r): 


for  the  supply  of  the  srmj  on  the  banks  of  the 
Junma,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  the  Ac- 
eountant-Greneral  was  prorviding  fands  for  an  in- 
vestment  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  the  same  time 
paying  off  old  debts,  the  interest  of  which  had  long 
been  a  serious  incmnbranoe.  To  sum  up  the  finai^ 
cial  history  of  the  year,  in  the  words  of  a  ootem- 
porary  memorandum : 

"  A  supply  to  an  unprecedented  extent  was  fur- 
nished from  Bengal  to  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  St. 
George  and  Bombay.  An  inrertment  on  the  highest 
standard  was  proyided.  A  debt,  bearing  an  interest 
of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  the  amount  of 
60,00,000  rupees,  was  punctually  discharged;  and 
the  funds  required  for  these  various  servioes  were 
raised  at  a  very  reduced  and  modemte  rate  of 
interest. 

"  Of  the  amount  raised  within  the  year,  the  sum 
of  Sicca  rupees  1,68,65,500  was  borrowed  at  an 
interest  of  less  than  8  per  cent,  per  annum;  and 
a  supply,  to  the  extent  of  Sicca  rupees  45,31,700, 
was  obtained  by  the  issue  of  Treasury-biUs,  bearing 
an  interest  of  less  than  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  a 
rate  of  interest  almost  unknown  in  India.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  was  accomplished 
not  only  while  the  existence  of  war  with  a  for- 
midable European  Power  rendered  it  necessary  to 
maintain  the  military  establishments  throughout 
British  India  on  an  enlarged  and  expensive  scale, 
but  while  the  most  extensive  military  operatiens 
were  carrying  on  in  various  quarters  of  HindnstAn, 
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agahist  the  principal  chieftains  cf  the  Mahratta 
^Empire.  Although  the  existence  of  war,  and  other 
drcumstances,  have  necessarily  caused  a  large  ad* 
ditiou  to  be  made  to  the  Public  Debt  in  India,  and 
particularly  at  the  ¥reAdeacy  of  Port  William,  from 
whence  the  defidendes  of  the  subordinate  Goyem- 
ments  are  supplied — ^the  charge  of  the  debt  at  this 
Presidency  has  scarcely  increased  in  any  perceptible 
degiee  during  the  last  three  years — ^the  loans  made 
by  the  Supreme  Ooremment  during  that  period 
haying  been  raised,  not  only  for  the  immediate 
supply  of  the  public  service,  but  also  with  the 
express  view  of  discharging  debts  bearing  a  higher 
rate  cif  interest.  Had  not  an  essential  change  been 
eflbcted  in  Ihe  admiiiistration  of  Pinance,  the  debt 
of  the  Honorable  Company  in  India  would  at  this 
moment  have  fsor  exceeded  its  present  amount,  and 
would  hare  borne  an  annual  interest  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  proportion  which  this  charge  at  present 
bears  to  the  capital  of  the  debt/' 

And  that  these  good  results  were  attributable  not 
to  accidental  causes,  but  to  skUful  management,  is 
plainly  demonstrable.  In  an  official  paper  written 
in  1803,  with  immediate  reference  to  the  financial 
aflhirs  of  Bombay,  Mr.  Tucker  says  : 

"  The  xeduotion  of  the  rate  of  interest  here  has  certainly 
not  been  accomplished,  nor  has  it  been  in  any  manner  iacilitated 
by  stagnation  of  trade.  I  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  the  com- 
merce of  Calpntta  was  ever  more  extensive  or  more  active  than 
it  is  at  present.  Vast  numbers  of  Portugtiese  and  American 
ships  have  imported  here  this  year,  and  are  now  about  to  sail 
wiUi  full  cargoes;  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  tonnage  will  also 
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be  required  by  individuals  for  con»gnments  to  London.  Some 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  trade,  from  tbe 
business  of  the  House  of  which  I  am  a  member.  We  shall  ship 
at  least  1000  tons  of  goods  for  London  this  season,  after  haying 
effected  very  large  sales  here;  and  we  should  have  had  occaaon 
to  ship  a  still  larger  quantity,  if  the  indigo  crops  had  not  been 
80  imfavorable  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and  the  late  accounts 
from  England  had  not  discouraged  the  consignment  of  all  the 
coarser  assortments  of  piece  goods,  and  particularly  those  of 
Oude,  to  the  London  market 

'VWith  respect  to  the  comparative  opulence,  the  immense 
capital,  and  flourishing  condition  of  Bengal  (all  which,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  may  be  fully  admitted),  I  must  observe,  that  if 
our  present  financial  prosperity  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  our 
capital  and  to  our  territorial  resources,  that  capital  and  those 
resources  must  have  been  generated  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years;  because  within  that  period  we  have  ex- 
perienced as  great  distress  here  as  is  at  present  experienced 
at  Bombay.  Less  than  three  years  ago,  our  twelve-per-cent. 
Treasury-bills  were  at  a  discount  of  from  three  to  four  per  cent ; 
and  the  whole  of  our  paper  was  much  more  depreciated  in 
value  than  the  paper  of  the  Bombay  Government  is  at  present. 
At  that  time,  we  heard  constantly  of  the  poverty  and  distress 
of  the  Government;  the  want  of  commercial  credit,  &c.  &c.; 
and  what  was  the  sign  of  this  distress?  The  Government  were 
issuing  immense  sums  in  Treasury-bills,  bearing  an  interest  of 
twelve  per  cent  per  annum;  and  individuals  were  burdened 
with  these  bill?,  which  they  could  not  dispose  of,  but  at  a  very 
great  loss. 

"  Now  we  hear  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Government,  and  of  the  credit  of  individuals;  and  what 
are  the  tokens  of  this  favorable  state  of  things?  The  Govern- 
ment are  obliged  to  issue  immense  sums  in  Treasury-biQs, 
and  every  person  has  his  hands  full  of  them.  Is  it  not  some- 
what extraordinary  that  the  same  thing  should  in  one  instance 
be  the  sign  of  poverty  and  distress ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
sjrmptom  and  the  source  of  opulence  and  prosperity?    I  do 
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not  believe  that  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  specie  in  Calcutta 
at  present  than  there  was  three  years  ago;  and  if  the  capital 
of  the  country  has  increased  (which  it  has,  no  doubt),  the 
public  debt  has  increased  also.  The  Company  have  a  greater 
surplus  revenue  in  India;  but  they  have  not  a  greater  dis- 
posable surplus  in  Bengal;  because  there  is  so  large  a  debt  to 
be  paid  off  this  year,  and  we  have  so  large  a  supply  to  furnish 
the  other  Presidencies,  in  consequence  of  their  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  borrow;  that  the  resources  of  Bengal  are  as 
inadequate  this  year  to  the  demands  upon  them  as  they  perhaps 
have  ever  been  at  any  antecedent  period.  The  great  change 
of  circumstances  is — t/iat  the  public  have  now  confidence  in  the 
Government;  and  that  we  have  obtained  a  convenient  medium  of 
exchange;  and  the  very  debt  of  the  Government,  which,  if  un- 
accompanied by  credit,  would  be  the  source  and  sign  of  general 
distress,  is  now  what  constitutes  the  capital — the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  community." 

This  was  the  great  work  which  Mr.  Tucker  ac- 
compliBhed  during  his  first  tenure  of  office  as  Ei- 
nance  Minister.  He  had  created  and  established 
Public  Credit  in  India,  and  he  had  permanently  re- 
duced the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  British-Indian 
Gk)Yemment  on  the  money  which  it  was  compelled 
to  borrow.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  our  twelve-per-cent.  paper  was  at  a  discount; 
and  now,  at  one-third  of  that  interest,  more  money 
is  obtainable  by  Govemment  than  it  has  need  of, 
even  in  a  season  of  war.  And  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  a  public  clamorous  for  such  invest- 
ments, a  four-per-cent.  loan  is  unexpectedly  closed, 
because  the  Treasury  is  gorged. 
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OHAPTEB  V. 

Betirement  from  Official  Life— Goyemment  Testimonial— Mr.  Tucker's  Mier- 
cantile  Life— Opinions  of  his  Friends— Condiict  of  Lord  Wellesle7— Ad- 
miral Bergeiet— IQs  Friendship  with  Mr.  Tacker— Departure  of  Lord 
Wellesley— Anecdotes  of  hia  Staff— Tbanghti  of  Home. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1804,  Mr.  Tacker'a  offidal 
and  responsible  connexion  with  the  public  Pinances 
ceased  for  a  time ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Governor-General  placed  upon  record  a  minute,  ac- 
knowledging, in  befitting  terms,  the  great  services 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  State  by  the  retiring 
Accountant-General : 

«Fort  WiIHam,  May  the  lat,  1B04. 

'^The  Gbyemor-General,  in  acceptmg  Mr.  Tucker's  ledgna^ 
tion  of  the  office  of  Acooontant^Geiienl,  conaiders  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  record  the  high  sense  which  he  entertains  of  the  great 
and  important  public  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Tucker,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  Accountant-General,  during  a  crisis 
of  conndeiable  £fficulty,  and  under  circumstances  of  peenliar 
anxiety  and  emharraasment. 

"  The  person  holding  the  situalion  of  Accountaat-Geneial  at 
Fort  William,  must  be  considered  as  the  principal  officer  of  finance 
of  the  British  Government  in  India,  on  the  present  extended 
scale  of  this  empire.  The  labor  and  attention  required  in  the 
preparation  of  the  intricate  and  voluminous  accounts  of  the 
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Pzeadencj  of  Bengal,  form  only  one  biandi  of  die  public  dutj 
of  that  officer.  It  is  the  proyinoe  of  die  Aocountaat-General 
of  Bengal  to  observe  widi  nnremitting  attention  the  state  of 
public  credit,  and  of  financial  mani^ement,  in  every  part  of  the 
Britidi  Asiatic  poasessions,  extending  even  to  the  state  of  affiuzs 
at  Canton  in  China;  to  asoertaiii  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  general  finances  of  the  Company  in  Asia  may  at  any  time 
be  afiected;  and  to  suggest  Sat  the  consideration  of  the  supreme 
authority  in  India,  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  improve  or  to  confirm  the  credit  of  the  public  securities 
of  Government^  and  to  correct  the  administration  of  the  finances 
at  any  of  the  British  settlements  in  In£a. 

*'Mr.  Tuckar  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Accountant- 
Geneial  in  the  month  of  Marcb,  1801;  and  it  is  a  tribute  of 
justice  due  to  the  merit  of  that  valuable  public  officer,  to  de- 
clare that  the  Governor-General  has  derived  the  most  useful 
and  able  assistance  from  Mr.  Tucker's  advice  in  the  arrangement 
and  execution  of  every  important  measure  of  finance  adopted 
sinoe  that  period  of  time. 

^^  The  success  which  has  attended  those  measures  has  been 
uniform  and  extraordinary.  During  the  two  last  years^  the 
credit  of  the  securities  of  this  Government  has  been  raised 
to  a  higher  standard  than  at  any  period  of  time  since  the  exist- 
ence of  a  public  debt  in  India;  and  althougb  a  conriderable 
addition  has  necessarily  been  made  to  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  the  annual  interest  of 
the  present  debt  does  not  materially  exceed  the  interest  payable 
by  Government  on  the  public  debt  as  it  stood  in  the  year 
1801. 

«« TIffi  Governor-General  is  satisfied  that  the  highest  merit  is 
to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Tudcer,  in  canying  into  efiect  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William ; 
and  that  the  prudence,  skill,  diligence,  and  judgment  manifested 
by  Mr.  Tucker  in  his  public  capacity  as  Accountant-Gkneral, 
have  proved  eonsideiably  usefiil  in  establishing  the  public 
credit  of  the  Company  in.  India  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
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basis;  the  gieat  zeal,  indostrj,  and  integrity  manifested  by 
Mr.  Tucker  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duty,  in  every 
situation,  have  been  uniform  and  exemplary.  The  Governor- 
General,  therefore,  records  with  great  satisfaction  his  highest 
approbation  of  the  merit  and  services  of  Mr.  Tucker;  and  he 
entertains  a  confident  persuasion  that  Mr.  Tucker's  services  will 
be  duly  appreciated  by  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

(Signed)        "  Wellesley." 

But  although  Mr.  Tucker  then  ceased  to  be  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  Govemmcnt  of  India,  his 
opinions  were  often  invited,  his  adyice  was  often 
sought,  by  public  functionaries  who  knew  the  value 
of  his  counsel ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  impart 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  his  successor,  and  to 
record  his  views  on  great  questions  of  Einance.  It 
was  not  his  fault — ^it  was  not  his  successor's  fault — 
that  a  crisis  was  fast  approaching,  when  the  boasted 
financial  prosperity  of  the  empire  was  to  be  exploded 
into  ruin  and  confusion. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Tucker  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  affairs  of  the  great  mercantile  house 
of  which  he  had  become  a  member ;  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  alliance  they  had  formed  with  so  industrious  a 
man  of  business  and  so  skilful  a  financier.  Prom  Mr. 
Palmer  he  received  many  letters,  full  of  the  heartiest 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  commendation;  and 
the  hopes  which  they  held  out  to  him  of  the  speedy 
completion  of  the  arrangement  which  was  to  enable 
him,  at  an  early  period,  to  return  to  England,  were 
not  the  least  of  the  solaces  of  his  life.  Early  in 
February,  1804,  Mr.  Palmer,  in  a  letter  which  he 
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forwarded  through  the  Egyptian  Consul,  sent  as- 
surances to  his  friend  that  the  partners  of  the  house 
at  home — ^Messrs.  Paxton,  Cockerell,  and  Trail — 
had  signed  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  if,  on 
his  (Mr.  Palmer's)  return  to  Bengal,  circumstances 
should  induce  Mr.  Tucker  to  proceed  to  England 
with  the  view  of  continuing  his  connexion  with  mer- 
cantile husiness,  he  should  he  admitted  into  the 
English  house,  in  the  same  position,  and  with  the 
same  share  of  the  business  as  that  which  would 
have  been  held  by  Mr.  Palmer.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing July,  alluding  to  this  arrangement,  the  latter 
thus  discourses  in  a  long  and  most  affectionate 
letter  to  his  friend : 

"  In  regard  to  yourself,  I  can  only  say  that,  if  I  may  venture 
to  hope  for  your  approbation  of  my  arrangement  with  P.,  C, 
and  Co,,  I  shall  esteem  it  the  happy  means  of  requiting  the 
sacrifices  you  are  making  to  your  friendship — ^but  that,  indeed, 
only  partially,  and  in  a  very  circumscribed  degree.  Your  de- 
cided conduct  in  regard  to  the  Service  and  our  establishment  in 
Calcutta,  I  calculate  upon  with  more  certainty  than  satisfaction, 
in  as  far  as  you  are  concerned;  for  I  cannot  disguise  to  myself 
the  conviction  of  your  loss'  by  such  a  decision.  An^  I  can 
only  hope  that  in  the  career  open  to  you  here,  your  wish  to 
retire  speedily  will  be  profitably  realised.  I  trust  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  are  not  in  England  in  June,  1806;  for 
though  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  I  can  maintain  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  house  with  that  propriety  and  firm  character  you 
do,  yet  I  trust  to  support  its  respectability  by  walking  in  your 
course,  and  adhering  to  your  system.  I  am  determined  to  re- 
turn in  April  or  May  next,  provided  I  am  not  ill;  and  should 
such  an  accident  prevent  my  moving,  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
provide  for  your  retreat  by  taking  into  the  house  the  man  of 
your  choice,  even  if  you  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  place  him 
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above  the  absent  partners.  The  Service  would  supply  several 
competent  men  desirous  of  engaging  in  such  a  line;  but  if  it 
did  not,  I  think  you  could  be  at  no  loss  among  another  class  of 
society." 

Que  or  two  more  passages  from  the  same  Mendly 
letter  may  be  given  in  this  place : 

**  I  have  been  astonished,  in  common  with  everybody  here, 
to  see  you  maintain  the  Company's  credit  so  highly  in  a  time  of 
war;  but  after  a  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  their 
treasury,  I  ascribe  the  result  to  your  ^11  in  the  black  art — 
under  the  auspices  always  of  the  great  sorcerer  himself.  Your 
recompense,  however,  will  be  most  surely  sought  in  your  own 
cogitations  on  the  subject;  for  a  different  species  of  illiberality 
distinguishes  and  characterises  the  ruling  powers  abroad  and  at 
home.  There  you  will  only  forego  the  reputation  of  the  thing. 
Here  you  will  suffer  the  ordinary  reward  to  slip  your  fingers; 
or  rather,  it  will  elude  your  grasp  malgre  your  efforts.  To  keep 
up  your  spirits,  however,  by  illustration  against  my  opinion,  I 
must  mention  that  Fleming's  merits  have  procured  him  60,000 
rupees. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Law  twice  whilst  he  was  in  England,  and  found 
him  but  little  changed  in  appearance,  though  more  in  manner. 
He  is  more  steady.  He  was  too  well  bred  to  condemn  your 
association  with  me;  but  I  think  he  disapproved  of  it. 

.  .  .'.  "As  I  went  to  town  expressly  to  attend  to  your  cor- 
respondence, you  will  naturally  expect  me  to  say  something  to 
iti,  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  a  general  declaration 
that  the  clearness  and  precidon  with  which  every  subject  was 
treated — the  arrangement,  method,  and  order  into  which  you 
have  brought  the  various  concerns  of  the  house,  &c.,  gave 
great  satisfaction,  and  thorougbly  predisposed  the  house  to  ad- 
mire the  line  of  conduct  you  have  chalked  out  for  your  side  of 
the  world,  in  regard  to  your  own  interests  and  those  of  your 
constituents.  I  left  Trail,  therefore,  to  communicate  the  con- 
tents of  your  letters  to  me;  and  I  was  highly  gratified  to  find 
a  general  sentiment  of  personal  respect  towards  you,  the  result 
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of  tkeir  knowledge  of  your  plans  and  good  management;  I 
trust  you  will  not  Lave  imposed  too  serere  a  labor  on  yourself^ 
afler  you  shall  have  relinquished  your  office;  and  that  you  will 
get  through  the  reminder  of  your  term  of  drudgery  in  it,  with- 
out prqudioe  to  your  health 

^  I  am  happy  the  business  increases  under  your  auqiioes,  and 
doubt  not  of  its  fiirther  augmentation;  and  as  I  am  very  sure 
yon  will  seek  for  the  best  connexions  only,  our  security  and 
prosperity  will  necessaiily  go  together.  And  as  you  will  have 
got  rid  of  many  others  of  a  different  complexion,  or  of  a  preca- 
rious nature,  before  I  can  get  back,  I  shall  trust  to  maintain 
the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the  principles  you  are  establish- 
ing, without  pain  or  trouble  to  myself  or  others.'' 

That  such  a  step  as  Mr.  Tucker  had  takeia  should 
have  been  diversely  regarded  by  differeat  fiieads  was 
natural — ^indeed  neeessaiy«  To  view  the  matter  with' 
l^ain  mj^cantile  eyes  was  one  thing — ^to  view  it  with 
ofidal  ^es  was  another.  There  were  men^  indeed^ 
wiio  looiked  upon  it  as  a  blunder^  and  others  who 
saw  it  in  the  light  of  an  offence;  some  shaldng  their 
heads  in  sorrow,  others  resenting  it  almost  ia  anger. 
Among  the  former^  it  seems,  was  Mr.  Tucker's  first 
and  best  friend^  Thomas  Law.  Among  the  latter 
was  Lord  Wdlesley.  Of  the  worldly  idsdom  of  the 
act  doubts  may  be  jfSedrly  expressed.  Li  this  case,  as 
k  wUl  presently  appear,  the  experiment  was  not 
worked  out  to  the  result  of  ultimate  success  or 
fulure;  but  seldom  anything  but  failure  has  closed 
upon  such  experiments.  It  would  be  easy  to  multi- 
ply instanoes  of  men  who  hare  abandoned  the  fairest 
piospects  of  official  adrancement  for  a  life  of  ob- 
seurity^  porecty,  Biui  toiL  They  have  made  a  &tal 
mirtftke,  and  are  to  be  commisoated ;  but  they  axe 

l2 
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not  to  be  condemned.  On  Mr.  TackeT)  lioweyer,  Lord 
Wellesley  was  inclined  to  pass  something  like  con- 
demnation. The  Accountant-General  had  delivered 
over  the  public  finances  to  his  successor  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  had  been  oflGLcially  eulo- 
gised by  the  Governor-General  himself.  But  the 
approbation  which  descended  upon  the  retiring  Fi- 
nance  Minister  in  his  public  capacity,  did  not  follow 
him  into  private  life.  The  Governor-General  marked 
his  sense  of  Mr.  Tucker's  withdrawal  from  official 
life  by  ordering  his  name  to  be  erased  &om  the 
dinner-list  of  Government  House. 

To  Mr.  Tucker — who  was  as  little  of  a  lackey  as 
any  man  that  ever  lived — ^this  was  probably  no  very 
severe  visitation.  The  official  stamp  was  gone  from 
him,  and  with  it  his  passport  to  the  table  of  the 
Grovemor-General.  But  to  that  larger  outer  drde, 
who  are  summoned  to  the  more  heterogeneous  even- 
ing gatherings  at  Government  House,  he  was  still 
admissible — ^if  he  would  go.  But  he  had  not  a 
thought  of  going.  If  he  were  not  welcome  at  Court, 
there  was  nothing  easier  than  to  stay  away.  And  he 
did  stay  away,  until  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
brought  him  again  as  a  welcome  guest  to  the  table 
of  a  man,  who  had  really  too  much  that  was  noble 
in  his  nature  to  harbour  such  petty  resentments 
as  these. 

It  happened  that  in  1804  there  was  a  French 
prisoner  in  Eort  William  named  Bergeret.  He  was 
a  distinguished  naval  officer,  with  a  brave  heart  that 
never  failed  him  in  war,  and  many  very  fine  quali* 
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ties  besides,  wMch  made  him  very  loyeable  in  peace* 
England's  best  sailors  knew  the  man.  They  had 
tried  the  temper  of  his  courage  in  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern  seas,  and  never  found  it  wanting,  though 
Fortune  had  turned  disastrously  against  him,  and 
victory  was  not  within  his  grasp.  In  1796,  off  the 
lizzard,  he  had  fought  Edward  Pellew — ^Lord  Ex- 
mouth.  The  action  is  a  memorable  one  in  naval 
annals.  Fellew  commanded  the  Indefatigable ^  Ber- 
geret  the  Virgime.  The  material  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  former,  and  the  Erench  frigate,  with 
her  mizen-mast  and  her  main-top-mast  shot  away, 
yielded  at  last  to  the  superior  power  of  her  assail^ 
ant.*  Respected  by  all  men  for  his  gallantry,  but  by 
none  more  than  his  captor,  of  whom  for  a  while  he 
was  an  honored  guest,  Bergeret  lived  for  some  time 
amongst  us.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  a  prisoner  at 
Havre,  and  the  British  Government  sent  the  Erench 
officer  on  his  parole  to  endeavor  to  exchange  himself 

*  When  Bergeret,  deeply  moTed  by  his  misfortune,  asked  to  whom  he  had 
struck,  and  was  told,  « to  Sir  Edward  Pellew,"  he  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  that  is  the 
roost  fortunate  man  that  ever  lived.  He  takes  eyery  thing,  and  now  he  has  taken 
the  finest  frigate  in  France."— See  "  Life  of  Edward  Fellew,  Lord  Exmouth.*' 
The  biographer  says :  ^  The  Virgmie  was  completely  riddled.  Some  of  the  /n- 
defatigable^s  shot  had  even  gone  through  the  sail-room  and  out  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ship.  She  had  four  feet  water  in  her  hold,  and  more  than  forty  of 
her  crew  were  killed  and  wounded.  Tet  she  attempted  to  rake  her  opponent 
as  she  was  shooting  ahead,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  While  the 
Inde/atigabie  was  reeving  firesh  braces,  the  other  (British)  frigates  came  up, 
having  been  enabled  to  make  a  shorter  distance  by  the  altered  course  of  the 
combatants  during  the  chase.  On  their  approach,  the  Vtrginie  fired  a  lee-gun, 
and  hauled  down  her  light;  and  being  hailed  by  the  Concorde^  replied,  'We 
must  surrender,  there  are  too  many  of  you.  We  strike  to  the  frigate  ahead.' 
A  more  brave  and  skilfhl  resistance  is  scarcely  afforded  by  the  anUals  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  officer  who  thus  defends  his  ship  against  a  very  superior  force, 
may  challenge  more  honor  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  victor." — Vide 
^  Life  of  Admiral  Viscount  Ezmouth,"  pp.  127,  128. 
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for  the  English  admiral.  The  exchange  was  not 
^ected ;  Bergeret  returned  to  England ;  bat  when 
Smith  escaped,  the  British  Goyermnent,  with  a 
liberality  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated^ 
set  the  Erenchman  at  liberty  without  a  condition  or 
a  stipulation*  He  was  soon,  therefore,  afloat  again. 
The  peace  saw  him  on  the  deck  of  a  merchant-ship, 
the  F^che,  which  had  formerly  been  a  national 
frigate,  and  which,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  was 
again  fitted  oat  as  a  ship  of  war.  Then  it  was  that 
fate  brought  him  into  the  Eastern  seas-,  again  to  be 
made  a  prisoner,  and  agabi  to  taste  the  hospitality 
of  his  old  captors.  Eor  some  time  he  cruised  about 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  with  good  success ;  but  one  day 
inEebruary,  1805,  the  8<m  Morenzo,  which  had 
been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  came  up  with  the 
Fstfche  off  Vizagapatam  and  brought  her  to  action. 
The  conflict,  which  lasted  for  three  hours  and  a 
half,  was  a  gallant  one.  But  the  Erench  vessel  was 
no  match  for  her  opponent,  and  the  San  Fiorenzo, 
haying  almost  entirely  disabled  the  enemy,  hauled 
off  to  repair  her  rigging.  When  she  again  presented 
herself  to  renew  the  contest,  Bergeret,  who  had  lost 
more  than  half  his  men,  and  whose  yessel  was  so 
crippled  that  it  could  hardly  be  worked,  struck  his 
colors  and  surrendered.  He  was  carried,  a  prisoner, 
to  Calcutta,  and  confined  in  the  Fort. 

Then  was  it  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Tucker.  What  brought  them  first  together  I  do 
not  know — ^but  I  do  know  why,  when  they  were 
brought  together,  they  became  attached  to  each 
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otihear.   It  was  peeoliadlj  a  chuaet»ifitic  of  tl^ 
ject  of  this  memoir  to  commiserate  falleii  greatness 
aad  gallantly  in  distress.    He  was  above  all  na- 
tional piejudice.    He  was  not  one  in  those  days  to 
hate  a  Frenchman,  any  more  than  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards  he  hated  an  Afghan^    He  knew  that 
Bei^eret  was  a  braye  and  an  imfortunate  man — and 
that  was  enongh  for  him.    There  was  sympathy  on 
one  side;  there  was  gratitude  on  the  other;  and 
there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them.    So  it  happened  that  a  dose  intimacy  grew 
up  between  the  British  merchant  and  the  [French 
admiral,  and  a  constant  reciprocation  of  kindness — 
if  that  can  be  called  reciprocity  where  all  the  (wtive 
beneTolence  ia  necessarily  on  one  side.    All  that 
Mr.  Tadcer  conld  do  to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  this 
braye  man's  captivity  was  done  by  him  at  this  time. 
His  liberality,  indeed,  was  restricted  only  by  the 
Government  orders  which  compelled  Bergeret  to 
reside  in  the  Eort.    But  for  this  his  friend  would 
have  made  him,  as  he  yearned  to  do,  a  cherished 
inmate  of  his  own  house. 

Of  Bergeret  Lord  Wellesley  knew  nothing.  Cir- 
cumstances had  not  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
antecedents  of  his  distinguished  prisoner.  And  Mr. 
Tucker,  still  believing  that  he  suffered  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Governor-General,  did  not  fed 
that  he  was  in  a  position  personally  to  plead  the 
cause  of  his  friend.  But  one  day  in  the  course  of 
conversation  on  the  inddents  of  the  French  sailor's 
eventful  life,  Bergeret  produced  a  letter  ifrom  Sir 
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Edward  Pellew,  alluding  to  their  former  intercourse, 
and  speaking  of  the  gallantry  of  his  old  opponent — 
the  commander  of  the  Virginie.  On  reading  it,  Mr. 
Tucker  recommended  his  friend  to  show  it  to  the 
Town-Major.  He  helieved  that  through  this  chan- 
nel its  contents  would  be  sure  to  reach  the  Go- 
vernor-General, and  he  was  convinced  that  Lord 
Wellesley  would  delight  in  doing  honor  to  a  pri- 
soner of  such  repute.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  The 
intelligence  soon  reached  Government  House,  and 
from  it  there  came  an  invitation  to  Bergeret  to  dine 
with  the  Governor-General.  A  party  was  invited 
to  do  him  honor ;  and  an  especial  invitation,  "  to 
meet  his  friend  the  Admiral,"*  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Tucker,  by  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  the  Body- 
guard. Prom  that  time  the  intercourse  between 
Lord  Wellesley  and  his  old  Pinance  Minister  was 
resumed — ^but  the  reign  of  the  former  was  now  fast 
drawing  to  a  close. 

It  was,  indeed,  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
incident  I  have  just  narrated,  that  it  fell  to  Mr. 
Tucker's  lot  to  communicate  to  Lord  Wellesley  the 
first  tidings  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
It  was  no  imcommon  thing,  in  those  days,  in  India, 


*  Admiral  Bergeret  ifl  still  living.  Ho  vas  created  a  Peer  of  France  under 
the  Orleans  Government,  but,  after  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  sunk  (or 
ascended)  again  into  "  Monsieur  rAmiral."  Ho  still  cherishes  a  most  grate- 
fVil  recollection  of  the  old  kindness  of  Mr.  Tucker,  and  nothing  delights  him 
more  than  to  discourse,  in  his  Parisian  home  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  where 
the  fine  old  veteran  spends  the  winter  of  his  days,  of  the  benefits  which  he  re- 
ceived, nearly  half  a  century  ago,  when  a  stranger  and  a  captive  in  a  foreign 
land,  from  one,  the  only  claim  to  whose  friendly  assistance  was  his  gallantry 
and  his  misfortunes. 
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as  well  as  in  Europe,  for  the  great  mercantile  houses 
to  anticipate  the  Gorermnent  in  the  receipt  of  import- 
ant intelligence ;  and  it  happened  that  in  the  month 
of  May,  1806,  two  letters  were  received  in  Calcutta, 
by  the  oyerland  route,  announcing  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Goremor-General- 
ship  of  India.  One  of  these  letters  was  received  by 
Mr.  James  Alexander,  the  other  by  Mr.  Tucker. 
Both  gentlemen  determined  to  keep  their  informa- 
tion to  themselves ;  but  a  rumor  was  soon  in  cir- 
culation to  the  effect  that  overland  letters  had  been 
received  in  Calcutta,  and  Lord  Wellesley  sent  for 
Mr.  Tucker.  After  holding  him  in  conversation  for 
half  an  hour,  on  different  topics,  especially  on 
finance,  the  Governor-General  exclaimed,  "  I  hear 
you  have  received  letters  from  England."  Mr. 
Tucker  assented,  and  Lord  Wellesley  asked,  "Do 
they  contain  any  news  of  importance  ?"  "  Of  that," 
replied  Mr.  Tucker,  "  which  I  suppose  has  been  done 
at  the  suggestion  of  your  Lordship — ^the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  ComwaUis  as  your  successor."  The 
Governor-General  said  nothing ;  but  his  looks  con- 
v^ed,  in  a  most  expressive  manner,  his  full  sense 
of  the  significance  of  such  an  appointment. 

Often,  in  after-days,  was  Mr.  Tucker  wont  to 
speak  of  his  connexion  with  the  Government  of 
Lord  Wellesley  and  the  character  of  that  distin- 
guished nobleman,  varying  his  discourse  with  per- 
sonal anecdotes  of  his  Lordship  and  his  Staff.  Some 
of  these  he  noted  down  for  the  amusement  of  his 
family ;  but  there  are  doubtless  beyond  that  circle 
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some  to  whom  a  specimen,  ci  these  early  lemiids- 
cences  will  be  acceptable  amidst  the  grave  matters 
of  Finance  to  which  these  early  diapters  are  neces- 
sarily devoted. 

I  give  the  following  in  Mr.  Tucker's  own  words, 
under  the  tiJie  which  he  afiBxed  to  it : 

"  THE  BEAUTirXJL  BOOTS. 

"  When  Lord  Wellesley  was  procjeeding  to  the  Western  Fto- 
vinces  (I  think  in  1801),  he  was  received  in  great  state  by  the 
Neiraub  of  Moorshedabad. 

^'  In  his  Lordship's  brilliant  suite  were  to  be  found  the  Petaian 

translator,  Mr.  E ;  and  among  many  others,  an  A.D.C.,  to 

whom  the  following  couplet  was  applied  by  a  lady  on  another 

occasion : 

'  Thus  mneh  we  may  uj  of  our  good  Mend  C i 

That  his  name  spellB  the  same  both  forward  and  back.* 

"  He  was  of  an  elegant  person :  he  danced  delightfully  (and 
so  he  does  still);  and,  abore  all,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  ex* 
quisite  finish  of  his  boots.  In  truth,  he  could  show  a  leg  witii 
any  man. 

*'  Upon  this  little  hint,  our  friend  E composed  an  elo- 
quent epistle  from  the  Newaub  to  the  A.D.C.,  expatiating  in 
terms  of  ecstasy  on  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  boots;  de- 
claring that  they  were  fit  to  adorn  the  leg  of  the  hero  Roostomy 
or  of  that  other  hero,  tibe  wonderful  Zslal,  who  was  nursed  by  a 
Phoenix  on  the  celebrated  mountain  Ulboorz;  implosing  the 
A.D.C.  to  say  in  what  part  of  the  world  such  boots  were  to  be 
found,  and  whether  the  universe  contained  a  second  pair. 

"  The  A.D.C.  not  knowing  a  word  of  Persian,  flew  to  his 
friend,  the  translator,  with  a  silken  khureeta  in  his  hand,  and 
entreating  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its  portentous  contents. 

'^No  person  could  execute  the  translation  better  than  the 
author  of  the  original  composition;  audit  was  forthwith  trans- 
fused into  English,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the   admiring 

AD.a 

*'*'  A  most  respectfiil  and  gracious  reply  was  immediately  dio 
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tated.  Nothing  ccmld  exceed  the  (deasaie^  the  gratbudei  and 
pride  of  one  to  whom  such  a  condeficension  had  been  shown; 
and  it  would  be  the  business  of  his  fife  to  manifest  his  devo- 
tion to  his  Highness,  by  laying  at  his  feet,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period,  a  similar  pair  of  boots !  I 

'^  Bat  the  eooise  of  love  does  not  always  mn  smoothly;  and 
even  boots  may  sometimes  encounter  a  stone.  An  officioua 
wag  dispelled  the  bright  hopes  which  were  beginning  to  dazzle 
the  eye  of  the  aspiring  A.D.C.  He  was  told  that  strange 
rumors  were  abroad — that  it  was  surmised  he  was  carrying  on 
a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  native  Prince,  contrary  to 
law — that  this  ofience  would  subject  him  to  the  penalty  of  a 
praemunire— and  that  the  least  he  had  to  expect  was  dismissal 
from  the  Service,  with  or  without  a  court-martiaL 

*'  At  this  astounding  intelfigence^  he  hastened  to  take  counsel 

of  Ins  friend  E .  Many  wry  faces  were  made — many  doubts 

and  apprehensions  were  intimated;  but  finally,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  throw  himself  upon  the  metcy  of  the  Governor* 
Greneral— candidly  confess  his  error,  and  humbly  solicit  that  it 
should  be  overlooked,  in  consideration  of  his  inexperience  and 
ignorance  of  the  law.  A  letter  was  accordingly  prepared, 
couched  in  the  terms  proposed;  and  the  contrite  A.D.C.,  with 
many  misgivings,  consigned  it  to  his  friend,  to  be  presented  to 
Lord  Wellesley  when  he  should  be  found  in  the  most  perfect 
ffood  humor. 

"  The  amende  was  gravely,  but  graciously  accepted  by  his 
Lordship,  who  was  cognisant  of  the  whole  affair,  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  prompter  of  the  plot;  and  afler  a  suitable  admonition 
on  the  virtue  of  discretion,  the  happy  A.D.C.  was  once  more 
restored  to  the  favor  and  smiles  of  the  Governor-General. 

**  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that,  when  under  the  influence  of 
some  dominant  feeling,  we  become  blind  to  the  most  transpa- 
rent absurdities." 

The  earlier  part  of  the  year  1805  was,  to  Mr. 
Tucker,  a  season  of  unwearying  application  to  the 
business  of  the  mercantile  house;  but  his  health 
was  not  affected  by  the  incessant  labor,  and  bis 
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spirits  were  sustained  by  the  thought  that  his  period 
of  exile  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Mr.  Palmer  had 
written  out  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year : 
**  I  certainly  shall  enable  you  to  make  your  election 
between  the  Service  and  the  House  in  twenty  months, 
when  I  promise  myself  the  felicity  of  taking  you  by 
the  hand."  Mr.  Tucker  had  made  his  election.  He 
had  determined,  on  the  return  of  his  friend  to  India, 
to  retire  &om  that  country,  and  to  take  Mr.  Falmw's 
place  in  the  House  of  Business  at  home.  His  at- 
tachment to  his  native  country,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  domestic  affections,  had  never  abated.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  chief  solace  of  his  life  to  think  of  the 
prospect  before  him  of  joining  the  family  circle  &om. 
which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  and  violently  de- 
tached as  a  boy,  and  contributing  to  the  comforts  of 
those  dear  ones  who  were  not  rich  in  worldly  pos- 
sessions. This  latter  he  had  been  doing  for  years. 
It  would  be  an  injustice,  not  merely  to  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  but  to  the  goodness  that  is  in  human 
nature,  to  withhold  all  notice  of  these  things.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written,  in  various  times  and 
various  places,  about  the  selfish  luxuriousness  of 
dwellers  in  the  East — ^the  drying  up  of  the  piyre  home 
feeling  within  them — ^their  isolation,  their  arrogance, 
their  uncharitableness.  But  himdreds  upon  hun- 
dreds have  been  kept  aUve  in  India  solely  by  this 
good  home  feeling — ^by  the  hope  of  some  day  rejoin- 
ing the  family  circle,  and  renewing  the  associations 
of  their  childhood.  And  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to 
say  how  many  firesides  in  these  British  isles  are 
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brightened  by  the  kindly  generosity  of  absent  sons 
and  brothers,  who  esteem  it  their  highest  privilege 
to  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the  dear  ones  they 
hare  left  behind.  There  is  little  truth  in  the  popular 
belief  that  the  enyironments  of  Indian  life  have  a 
tendency  to  indurate  and  omfy  the  heart.  The 
climate  may  parch  and  wither  the  body,  but  it  does 
not  dry  up  the  well-spring  of  the  affections.  If 
that  **  history  of  firesides/'  of  which  the  old  poet 
declared  the  "  want/'  were  written,  it  would  not  be 
found  that  the  Indian  exile,  who  leaves  it  as  a  boy, 
perhaps  cast  out  as  a  reprobate,  is  the  one  who  has 
contributed  least  to  the  joint-stock  of  happiness  col- 
lected round  the  Christmas  hearth. 

Erom  Mr.  Tucker's  private  letters,  written  at  this 
time,  may  be  gathered  how  much  he  thought  of  his 
friends  at  home,  and  how  it  was  the  practice  of  his 
life  to  share  his  Indian  earmngs  with  them,  though 
little  was  the  time  that  he  could  snatch  from  his 
wearisome  task-work  to  give  expression  to  the 
strength  of  his  affections.     **  I  have  been  so  much 

engaged  of  late  by  business,  my  dearest  N ,"  he 

wrote  briefly  to  his  sister  in  January,  1805,  "  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  my 
absent  friends,  or  to  any  private  duty  of  my  own. 
I  never  was  so  harassed  in  all  my  life ;  but  it  is  now, 
I  hope,  pretty  weU  over,  and  my  health  has  received 
no  prejudice  from  my  hard  labor.  I  write  now 
merely  to  satisfy  you  that  I  am  alive  and  weU,  for 
the  packets  are  off,  and  I  have  only  a  few  tired 
moments  to  dedicate  to  you.     I  sent  off  yester- 
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day  a  few  haaty  lines  for  my  father,  for  my  oon- 
Bcieiioe  smote  me;  hut  do  yoa  make  up  for  aU 
my  deficiencies  in  your  letters  to  him.  I  slightly 
suggested  the  idea  <^  his  paying  you  a  yisit  ia 
England,  where  we  may  all  perhaps  have  the  satis- 
fibction  of  meeting.  It  was  done  with  a  view  to  bis 
gratification,  and  not  to  save  miyself  a  Irip  to  Ber- 
muda. I  shall  see  you,  please  Heaven  I  about  June 
twelvemonth,  and  I  shall  revisit  Bermuda,  if  I  live, 
at  all  events.  I  have  been  so  often  disappointed, 
however,  that  I  scarcely  allow  mys^  to  contemplate 
the  happiness  which  I  expect  to  enjoy  in  seeing  once 
more  my  friends  and  country." 

In  March  he  wrote  again,  full  of  the  solacing  idea 
of  his  contem^plated  return  to  England : — *^  Hease 
Heaven,  this  time  twelvemonth  I  shall  be  approach- 
ing towards  old  England,  whra^e  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  is  not  one  of  the  last  things  I  lock  to. 
Nothing,  I  hope,  is  likely  to  occur  to  disappoint 
me  now,  for  I  should  feel  a  disappointment  nK>st 
sorely.*' 

In  June  he  wrote  again,  still  dwelling  tenderly 
upon  the  saane  cheering  thought,  and  in  reply  to 
some  remarks  in  his  correqKmdent's  letters  about 
his  self-denying  generosity,  asking  what  he  could 
do  better  with  his  money  than  divide  it  with  those 
he  loved : — "  Ton  have  not,"  he  said,  "  kept  me  a 
day  in  this  country,  nor  will  you  influence  at  all  my 
return  to  it  (for  return  I  must).  It  is  my  fate  to 
lead  an  unseltled  life,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  be 
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more  happy  if  I  had  the  means  of  ledremeat. 
This  country ,  upon  the  whole,  has  many  adyantagee ; 
and  as  my  health  is  good,  it  will  be  no  memste 
pTmishment  to  me  to  return  to  a  respectable  sxtua- 
tkm  in  it.  However,  we  will  talk  oyer  all  this  when 
we  meet  a  year  hence ;  and  I  wish  you  only  to  le- 
collect  that  you  will  destroy  all  the  pleasure  which  I 
shall  otherwise  experience  from  affording  you  a  little 
assistance,  by  showing  me  that  it  is  at  all  painftQ  to 
you  to  receive  it.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  and  in 
what  way  can  I  derive  more  gratification  from  the 
use  of  money  ?  There  are  very  few  ways  of  spend- 
ing it  from  which  I  ever  derived  much  satis£B>c- 
tion." 

But  the  sustaining  hope  of  the  visit  to  England 
was  not  destined  to  be  soon  an  accomplished  fact. 
These  dreams  of  the  Ihiture,  however,  are  not  with- 
out their  uses.  To  the  Indian  exile  they  are  life 
and  health;  vigor  and  activity.  The  seat  in  the 
Ix)ndon  counting-house  was,  after  all,  never  to  be 
taken.  When  Mr.  Tucker  announced  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  that  the  honored  nobleman,  imder  whose  go- 
Temment  he  had  first  served,  had  been  re-appointed 
to  the  Governor-Generalship,  he  little  thought  how 
great  an  influence  the  appointment  would  exercise 
oyer  his  whole  future  life.  But  so  it  was.  Mr. 
Tucker  had  chalked  out  for  himself  the  unambitious 
career  of  an  English  merchant.  But  the  State  had 
need  of  his  services.  A  crisis  had  arisen  in  the 
afhirs  of  India,  whicli^  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
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man^  who  had  shown  himself  to  he  of  all  others  the 
most  competent  to  manage  her  Exchequer,  should 
again  actively  concern  himself  with  the  practicalities 
of  ofBicial  life.  India  had  need  of  a  Pinance  Minis- 
ter in  such  an  hour ;  and  Henry  St.  George  Tucker 
was  the  man. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Arrival  of  Lord  ComwaUis— Stote  of  Public  Affairs^-Condition  of  the  Fi- 
Dances— Death  of  Comwallis— Succession  of  Sir  G.  Barbw — ^Mr.  Tucker 
re-appointed  Accountant-General— Financial  Measures— Their  Unpopula- 
rit J— Correspondence  with  Sir  G.  Barlow  and  others— Financial  Besults. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1805,  Lord  Comwallis  a 
second  time  took  the  oaths  of  office,  and  was  pro- 
clainied  Governor-General  of  India.  Long  years  of 
hard  service  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  had  impaired 
his  rohust  constitution ;  hut  his  prudence,  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  great  name  were  considered  alike 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  King's  Ministers 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvan- 
tages of  age  and  infirmity.  And  so  the  venerable 
nobleman  was  called  from  the  retirement  of  his 
country  seat  at  Culford,  again  to  take  part  in  the 
active  concerns  of  public  life.  Reluctantly  he  con- 
sented to  take  what  he  himself  called  the  "  rash  step 
of  returning  to  India  ;'*  and  he  went  to  his  grave. 

To  the  student  of  Indian  history  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  than  this  epoch — nothing  in  all  the 
annals  of  British  connexion  with  the  East  more 
suggestive  of  reflection,  and  provocative  of  contro- 
versy, than  the  incidents  which  this  period  embraced. 

M 
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Into  the  consideration  of  these  events,  even  in  the 
page  of  deliberate  history,  something  of  the  old 
leaven  of  partisanship,  which  embittered  cotempo- 
rary  discussion,  has  been  suffered  to  enter ;  and  the 
Wellesley  and  Comwallis  schools  of  politics  are  still 
talked  of  as  though  it  were  a  necessity  that  a  public 
writer  should  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other.  I  do  not 
myself  perceive  that  the  followers  of  the  former 
nobleman  were  moved  by  a  "  general  frenzy  for  con- 
quest and  victory,"  or  that  those  of  the  latter  were 
weakly  and  pusillanimously  regardless  of  the  honor 
of  their  country.    But  I  do  see  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1805  the  affairs  of  our  British-Indian  Empire  were 
in  such  a  state,  that  the  course  of  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  its  rulers  had  almost  ceased  to  be  matter  of 
choice.    The  wisdom  of  the  statesman  was  reduced 
to  foolishness,  and  the  might  of  the  warrior  to 
feebleness,  by  the  stem  necessities  of  an  exhausted 
Treasury.   There  were  great  armies  in  the  field,  and 
there  were  great  men  eager  to  lead  th^n  to  victory ; 
but  the  money-bags  were  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  to 
play  *^  the  grand  game"  any  longer  was,  in  the  minds 
of  men  not  inflamed  by  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
test, to  precipitate  ruin,  and  to  steep  the  country  in 
disgrace. 

It  is  certain  that  the  crisis  was  a  great  one.  It  is 
scarcely  less  certain  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  was  not  seen,  in  all  its  proportions,  by  those 
who,  on  the  actual  theatre  of  war,  were  dazzled  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  career  which  opened  out  before 
them,  and  could  see  nothing  but  the  disaster  and 
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diflgiace  of  abandoxung  a  policy  which  had  already 
been  pursued  so  far,  and  with  the  confiummation  of 
whindL  the  honor  of  the  British  Goyeminent  appeared 
to  be  Bo  closely  inwoven.    But  on  the  banks  of  the 
Soog^y 9  Lord  Wellesiey  had  began  to  pfflceive  the 
neeeBsily  of  exerdsing  a  little  more  caution  and  for- 
bearance, and  to  recognise  the  truth  that  measures 
wise  and  expedient  in  themselves,  are  only  wise  and 
expedient  so  long  as  there  are  the  means  of  carry- 
ing tiiem  into  executian  without  engendering  ernls 
greater  than  any  fliey  are  designed  to  prevent.  And 
that  these  were  the  opinions  of  his  successors  stands 
reoorded  in  their  actions  no  less  than  in  their  words. 
It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as 
this  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  our  political  rela- 
tions  in  Upper  India  at  this  time.    It  is  enough  for 
nrf^  present  purpose  to  treat  of  the  great  financial 
question  which  Lord  OomwalHs  was  now  called  upon 
to  solve.    The  British-Indian  Government  was  in  a 
state  of  absolute  bankruptcy.    The  alarm  which  was 
entertained  in  Leadenhall-street  had  communicated 
itseif  to  the  Home  Ministry,  and  the  new  Governor- 
General  was  sent  out  with  peremptory  instructions 
at  once  to  curtail  the  ruinous  war-chai^es  which 
were  overbmpdening  the  State,  whatever  nught  be 
the  result  of  such  retrendunents  upon  the  military 
and  diplomatic  operations  then  in  progress  in  the 
North-West. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  as  has  been  said,  Comwallis 
took,  asecond  time,  the  oaths  of  ofElce.  It  was,  I 
believe,  tqpon  the  very  same,  or  on  the  following 

h2 
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day,  that  he  sent  for  Mr.  Tudcer,  and  requested  him 
again  to  take  charge  of  the  Puhlic  Einances.  The  60- 
vemor-Oeneral,  who  knew  well  how  the  success  of 
the  measures,  which  he  was  now  about  to  undertake 
in  an  hour  of  extreme  peril,  depended  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Finance  Minister  who  was  to  shape 
his  plans  of  reform  and  to  carry  out  all  their  details, 
had  taken  coimsel  with  the  chief  functionaries  who 
met  him  on  his  arrival,  and  inquired  into  the  per- 
sonal agency  at  his  disposal  for  the  execution  of  the 
policy  on  which  he  had  determined.  He  had  known 
Mr.  Tucker  during  his  first  tenure  of  office  only  as 
a  young  but  a  promising  subordinate.  During  the 
years,  however,  of  his  absence  from  India,  he  had 
taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  its  concerns,  and  had 
continually  corresponded  with  one  of  the  ablest 
officers  and  readiest  writers  in  the  country.  From 
Mr.  Barlow  he  had  never  ceased  to  receive  detailed 
accounts  of  all  that  had  been  passing  in  India ;  and 
he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  services 
which  Mr.  Tucker  had  rendered  as  a  financier 
during  the  early  years  of  Lord  Wellesley^s  adminis- 
tration. What  he  before  heard  was  now  repeated — 
what  he  before  believed  was  now  confirmed — ^by  the 
representations  of  Barlow,  Edmonstone,  and  Lums- 
den  ;*  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to 
recall  Mr.  Tucker  to  his  old  place  in  the  financial 
bureau. 


*  Barlow— at  tliif  time  Sir  George  Barlow,  for  hit  distingulBhed  services 
had  earned  him  a  baronetcy^was  senior  Member  of  CoimcO,  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone and  Mr.  Lnmsden  were  the  chief  officers  of  the  Secretaziftt. 
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By  no  man  was  Lord  Comwallis  more  respected 
and  more  beloved  than  hj  Mr.  Tucker.  No  man 
saw  more  clearly  than  the  old  Accountant-General 
that  the  State  had  need,  in  such  an  emergency, 
of  all  the  administratiye  capacity  it  could  com- 
mand— and  most  especially  in  the  department  of 
Tinance.  But  much  as,  on  these  accounts,  it  would 
have  delighted  him  to  return  to  his  old  office,  he  was 
compelled,  at  this  time,  to  recognise  the  cogency  of 
other  more  immediate  claims.  He  could  not,  with- 
out  injury  to  his  associates  in  business,  withdraw 
himself  from  the  mercantile  House  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  of  which  his  industry  and  ability 
had  rendered  him  confessedly  the  main  stay.  It 
was,  indeed,  his  primary  duty,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  then  surrounded  him,  to  cling  to  the 
mercantile  friends  with  whom  he  had  linked  himself, 
-whatever  might  be  the  allurements  which  tempted 
him  to  return  to  the  service  of  the  State.  He  was 
still  on  the  list  of  Goyemment  servants ;  but  he  had 
made  his  election  to  retire.  And  the  pledges  which  he 
had  made  to  his  associates  could  not  then  be  violated 
without  injury  to  the  House  and  without  discredit 
to  himself.  He  could  only,  indeed,  withdraw  imder 
a  voluntary  release  from  his  partners  in  business, 
and  the  assurance  that  his  withdrawal  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  House. 

The  flattering  offer  made  to  him  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  therefore  declined.  Whether  any  advice 
was  elicited  from  him  at  this  time  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  course  adopted  by  Lord  Comwallis  was  that 
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of  which,  had  his  opinion  been  sought,  he  would  haye 
cordially  approred.  Two  days  after  his  arriral,  his 
Lordship  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  which  he  said,  '^  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  an  oyerland  despatch  to  inform  you  of  noiy  arriral 
at  this  place,  and  of  my  haying  taken  upon  me 
the  office  of  Goyemor-Gleneral  on  the  30th  ultimo. 
Finding,  to  my  great  concern,  that  we  are  still  at 
war  with  Holkar,  and  that  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  at  peace  with  Scindiah,  I  haye  determined  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  Upper  FroTinoes,  that  I 
may  be  at  hand  to  ayail  myself  of  the  interval  which 
the  present  rainy  season  must  occasion  to  the  mili- 
tary operations,  to  endeayor,  if  it  can  be  done  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  our  honor,  to  terminate  by  n^o- 
tiation  a  contest  in  which  the  most  brilliant  success 
can  a£ford  no  solid  benefit,  and  which,  if  it  should 
continue,  must  inyolye  us  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  surmount." 

In  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  here  expressed, 
Lord  Cornwallis  set  out  immediately  upon  his 
journey,  by  water,  to  the  Tipper  Provinces  of  Lidia. 
On  the  9th  of  August  he  wrote  from  his  pinnace  on 
the  Ganges  a  more  detailed  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  "  One  of  the  first  objects,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  since  my 
accession  to  this  goyemment,  was  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  our  Finances,  the  result  of  which  affords 
the  most  discouraging  proq>ects."  And  then, 
having  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  disbanding 
the  large  bodies  of  Irregular  troops,  the  mainte- 
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lUDice  of  which  was  then  costing  the  State  little  less 
than  she  laikhs  of  nqpees  a  month,  and  of  paying  up 
tiie  arrears  dne  to  the  regular  forces,  he  went  on 
to  say :  ^^  I  am  necessitated  to  look  to  an  extraor- 
dinary resource  ia  this  state  of  things,  and  that 
which  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  most 
espedifflit  is  the  detention  of  the  treasure  destined 
for  Chitta,  and  expected  in  the  ships  und»  the  con- 
voy of  Sir  Thomas  Trouhiidge.  Whether  that  may 
be  the  full  extent  of  200,0002.  advised  to  be  intended 
for  China,  or  whether  a  pcHrtion  of  it  only  is  in  those 
ships,  I  am  not  informed ;  but  the  urg^acy  of  the 
case  is  so  great  here,  that  I  have  taken  upon  myself 
to  direct  the  whole  of  what  may  be  imported  on 
that  part  of  the  China  fleet  to  be  landed  at  Madras, 
and  to  be  forwarded  immediately  to  this  Presidency ; 
and  I  have  also  strongly  urged  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, if  they  find  they  can  spare  50,000/.  of  the 
specie  allotted  for  the  service  of  that  Presidency,  to 
consign  that  sum  also  to  Bengal,  applying  to  the 
Admiral  for  such  protection  for  the  despatch  of  the 
treasure  as  may  obviate  all  risk  from  the  danger  of 
an  «iemy."  The  crisis,  indeed,  was  such,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Investment.  The  imme- 
diate demand  for  money  utterly  overwhelmed  the 
thought  of  prospective  advantage. 

Such  were  the  first  measures  to  which  Lord  Com- 
wallis  directed  his  attention.  As  he  proceeded  up 
the  river,  however,  his  health  began  to  decline^  and 
with  only  some  transient  intervals  of  delusive  im- 
provement his  malady  increased  upon  him,  until  at 
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Gha^eepore,  on  the  6th  of  October,  he  sunk  into 
rest.  Many  deplored  his  return  to  office,  and  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  his  measures ;  but  all  beloyed 
and  respected  him  living,  and  all  lamented  him 
dead. 

Sir  George  Barlow  had  some  time  before  been 
appointed  provisional  Governor-General.  He  now 
took  the  oaths  of  office.  What  Lord  Comwallis  had 
desired,  his  successor  also  yearned  and  strove  to 
accomplish — ^the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Tucker  to 
the  Accountant-Generalship  of  Bengal.  It  seems  that 
the  latter  had,  some  time  before,  promised  Sir  George 
Barlow,  that  if  ever  the  Governor-Generalship  de- 
volved upon  him,  he  would  become  his  chief  Minister 
of  Finance.  The  new  Governor-General  was  not  for- 
getful of  this  promise.  A  change  had  come  over  Mr. 
Tucker's  position  with  regard  to  the  mercantile  House 
of  which  he  was  a  partner,  since  he  had  conceived 
himself  necessitated  to  decline  the  flattering  invita- 
tion of  Lord  ComwaUis.  Mr.  Palmer  was  now  return- 
ing to  Calcutta,  and  his  arrival  was  shortly  expected. 
It  was  now  therefore  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Tucker  to 
enter  again  into  official  life  without  injury  to  his 
associates.  So  he  consented  to  take  charge  of  the 
Finances. 

It  was  with  no  common  feelings  of  delight  that 
Sir  George  Barlow  welcomed  the  succor  which  thus 
opportunely  presented  itself  to  him,  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  was  beset  with  embarrassments  and 
perplexities  from  which  there  seemed  to  be  Uttle 
hope  of  extrication.     It  was  not  a  great  military 
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question — ^it  was  not  a  great  political  question — ^that 
bad  now  to  be  solved.  It  was  simply  a  [Financial 
question.  The  financial  question  had  absorbed  every 
other  consideration ;  and  of  little  service  to  the  State 
was  it  at  such  a  time  that  the  military  skill  of  a 
liake^  and  the  diplomatic  talents  of  a  Malcolm,  were 
continually  at  its  command.  What  was  wanted  to 
save  the  country  in  such  a  juncture,  was  not  a  great 
Soldier,  or  a  great  Diplomatist,  but  a  great  Financier ; 
and  now  the  Government  had  obtained  the  services 
of  the  man  they  needed,  and  Sir  George  Barlow  was 
full  of  gratitude  and  joy,  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  express.  The  letter  in  which  he  communicates 
these  sentiments  to  his  friend,  is  written  with  a 
fervor  the  sincerity  of  which  gleams  out  of  every 
sentence : 

**  SIR  G.  H.  BABLOW  TO  MR.  TUCKER. 

"  Saturday. 

"  My  dear  Tucker, — ^Xncessant  interruption  has  prevented 
me  from  answering  your  note.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  this  mark  of  your  friendship.  Your  under- 
taking again  the  management  of  the  Finances  at  this  critical 
period  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  public  interests  and  welfare,  and  the 
success  which  I  am  confident  would  attend  your  exertions 
would  reflect  the  highest  degree  of  credit  on  my  Government, 
and  constitute  its  chief  support.  I  therefore  accept  your  offer 
with  joy  and  gratitude;  and  only  hope  that  I  shall  not  find  you 
have  made  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  your  personal  interests  to 
your  friendship  for  me. 

"  I  am  persuaded  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  Davis;  and 
I  will  make  any  consideration  you  may  think  proper  to  Eger- 
ton  for  waiving  his  claim  to  the  succession,  under  the  promise 
of  it  wliich  I  obtained  from  Lord  Cornwallis.     If  you  will  call 
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upon  me  to-morrow  we  will  settle  the  whole  arrangement  as 
you  may  wish  it  should  be  made,  if  it  is  to  take  place. 
"  Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest  regard, 

"  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

"  G.  H.  Barlow." 

The  necessary  official  arrangements  were  soon 
completed.  There  was  mnch  good  feeling  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  delicacy  on  the  other.  It  was  settled 
that  Mr.  Davis,  the  retiring  Acconntant-General, 
should  make  up  the  accounts  of  the  old  year,  and 
retain  his  official  designation  until  his  departure  for 
England,  which  was  close  at  hand.  That  every  con- 
sideration should  be  shown  to  his  predecessor,  and 
that  Government  should  especially  recognise  his 
services,  Mr.  Tucker  anxiously  desired,  and  emphati- 
cally requested,  whilst  Mr.  Davis  upon  his  part  ex- 
erted himself  to  facilitate  an  arrangem^it  which  he 
knew  to  be  advantageous  to  the  State.*  On  the  18th 
of  October,  Mr.  Tucker  took  charge  of  the  current 
business  of  the  office,  t   A  week  before  this,  however, 

*  "  I  am  to  take  charge  of  the  current  business  from  Dayia  to-morrow," 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lnmsden,  on  the  17th  of  October.  ''He  has  shown  erery 
possible  desire  to  aooommodate  matters  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner."  In 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Lumsden  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  the  writer  says  : 
"  Tucker  desires  me  to  say,  tliat  from  what  he  has  already  seen  he  is  satisfied 
that  Davis  is  entitled  to  very  high  credit  for  his  general  management,  that  he 
has  shown  the  most  cheerful  readiness  to  come  into  all  his  wishes,  and  that 
he  (Tucker)  hopes  that  yon  will  record  a  handsome  testimony  of  your  sense 
of  Davis's  conduct,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  of  the  oflBce  of  Acooont- 
ant-General." 

t  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Tucker  should  covenant  to  relinquish  his  con- 
nexion with  the  House  of  business  within  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  which  was  then  shortly  expected.  See  letter  from  Mr.  Lumsden  to 
Sir  G.  Barlow  (November  2, 1805),  in  which  the  writer  says :  ''  In  conseciuence 
of  the  arrival  of  your  despatches  for  the  Medusa^  the  meeting  of  Council  in- 
tended to  be  held  on  Thursday  was  postponed  by  Mr.  Udny  till  yesterday. 
Davis's  resignation  was  then  ready,  and  Tucker's  appointment  to  the  office  of 
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he  had  folly  detenniaed  xipoii  the  measures  which  it 
hehoyed  Govenunent  to  prosecute  in  the  existing 
crisis^  and  had  written  the  following  elaborate  letter 
to  the  GoTemor-GeneraL : 

"FBOH  MB.  TUCKER  TO  SIR  OEORGE  BARLOW,  BART. 

"11th  Oct,,  1805. 

"Mt  dear  Sir  George, — In  consequence  of  Egerton 
having  somewhat  prematurely  mentioned  to  Davis  your  in- 
tended arrangement  for  my  succession  to  the  office  of  Ac- 
countant-General, I  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  latter, 
and  found  that  he  had  no  objection  to  deliver  over  charge  of 
the  office  whenever  you  might  wish  it.  I  thought  it  advisable, 
therefore,  to  inform  myself  of  the  state  of  affairs  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  as  a  few  questions  will  call  for  your  early  atten- 
tion, I  shall  briefly  advert  to  them. 

"  From  a  cursory  view  of  the  accounts,  it  would  appear  that 
our  situation  is  such  as  to  require  the  most  particular  attention. 
It  must  be  thoroughly  probed  ;  and  when  fairly  exhibited,  you 
will  be  convinced,  I  think,  that  nothing  but  the  most  deter- 
mined resolution,  and  the  most  vigorous  measures,  will  extricate 
us  from  the  greatest  embarrassment.  Our  expenditure  of  late 
for  military  and  political  purposes  has  been  enormous  ;  and 
instead  of  a  surplus  revenue,  the  Indian  account  proper  ex- 
hibits at  present  a  most  lamentable  deficiency.  The  supplies  to 
the  other  Presidencies,  too,  and  particularly  to  Bombay,  appear 
to  have  been  on  a  scale  altogether  disproportionate  to  our  re- 
sources. 

"  Now,  whatever  we  may  hope  for  from  good  management, 
or  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  our  prosperity  can  never  be 
solid  or  permanent  unless  it  rest  upon  a  substantial  foundation, 
and  this  foundation  must  be  a  solvent  account  If  we  go  on 
upon  a  scale  of  expense  far  exceeding  our  income,  the  concern 

Acconntant-Gfeneral  has  been  made.  A  note  will  appear  in  the  proceedings, 
stating  that  Tacfcer  wiU  lelinqxiish  all  concern  in  the  Honse  of  Trail,  Palmer, 
and  Co.,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Palmer,  which 
may  he  expected  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  or  the  ensuing  month.** 
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to  the  Company,  as  I  have  before  observed  to  you,  must  be 
ruinous,  in  whatever  degree  the  nation  may  benefit  from  our 
possessions  in  India. 

"  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  you  will  see  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  complete  reform  in  our  expenditure,  not  con- 
fining it  to  this  Presidency,  or  stopping  at  slight  reductions,  but 
extending  it  so  fur  as  to  bring  our  annual  charge  within  our 
annual  revenue  at  the  very  least.  Should  peace  be  happily  re- 
established, I  should  hope  that  great  reductions  might  be  effected 
in  the  military  establishments  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay ; 
and  this  object  cannot  too  soon  or  too  forcibly  be  impressed 
upon  the  attention  of  those  Governments,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Here,  too,  I  trust  further  reductions  will  be  found 
practicable  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be 
made  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  consistently  with  a  proper 
regard  for  our  external  and  internal  security.  The  magnitude 
of  our  military  Establishments  in  the  Western  Provinces  sub- 
jects us  not  only  to  a  direct  charge  to  an  immense  amount,  but 
also  to  an  indirect  charge,  by  compelling  us  to  remit  from  hence 
the  deficiency  upon  the  account  of  revenue  and  charge  of  those 
provinces  at  very  great  expense. 

**  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  tcn-pcr-cent.  loan  will  not  suc- 
ceed to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  been  wished,  and  I  regret 
extremely  that  the  interest  was  not  allowed  to  have  retrospec- 
tive operation,  because  it  would  have  furnished  a  strong  addi- 
tional motive  for  the  transfer  of  the  cash  passes  and  Treasury- 
bills,  and  cur  object  should  have  been  to  render  the  loan  as 
productive  as  possible,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  compelIe<l 
to  recur  to  any  similar  expedient  at  a  future  period.  Had  the 
outstanding  passes  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Treasury-bills 
been  transferred,  I  should  have  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of 
our  succeeding  very  soon  in  re-establishing  the  credit  of  our 
currency,  which  is  the  very  first  object  to  be  attended  to. 
About  28,00,000  rupees  in  passes  still  remain  in  demand  against 
the  Treasury ;  and  if  these  be  not  transferred  before  the  loan 
closes,  which  I  scarcely  now  expect^  some  other  means  must  be 
devised  to  relieve  ourselves  from  them,  and  nothing  occurs  to 
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me,  at  present,  but  to  get  them  exchanged  for  bills  at  a  pretty 
long  sight  on  the  provincial  treasuries.  This  is  a  sort  of  anti- 
cipation of  our  land-revenue  ;  but  still  nothing  can  be  done 
until  we  get  rid  of  this  encumbrance.  The  Treasury-bills  out- 
standing amount  to  about  1»14,00^000  rupees  ;  but  I  am  not 
alarmed  at  this  sum. 

*'  It  will  be  advisable,  in  my  opinion,  to  open  an  eight-per- 
cent, loan  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ten-per-cent.  loan  closes, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  remaining  deficiency  of 
the  year,  and  of  affording  the  military  in  Oude,  &c.,  &c.,  an 
opportunity  of  realising  their  arrears,  a  proportion  of  which 
they  are  always  glad  to  remit  to  the  Presidency  through  the 
channel  of  the  public  loans.  I  have  been  reflecting  a  good 
deal  on  the  terms  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  grant ;  and, 
after  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  yet  to  give  the 
question,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  eight-per-cent.  loan  at  par 
will  be  most  suitable  to  existing  circumstances.  I  was  disposed 
to  think  at  first  that  a  loan  might  be  attempted  even  above  par; 
but,  considering  our  actual  situation,  I  am  apprehensive  that 
this  would  bo  found  too  large  a  stride,  and  it  is  moreover  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  fund  a  large  proportion  of  the  heavy 
arrears  in  Oude,  for  which  a  loan  above  par  would  scarcely 
afford  sufficient  inducement.  I  would  keep  the  loan  open  but 
for  a  short  period  (say  to  the  1st  February),  in  order  that  we 
may  have  more  time  to  raise  our  terms  gradually;  and  should 
we  succeed  in  this  first  step,  the  next  loan,  I  should  hope, 
might  be  opened  at  two  per  cent,  above  par.  We  must  do 
everything  possible  to  raise  the  eight-per-cents.,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  offer  by  some  subsequent  loan  next  year  favorable 
terms  to  induce  the  transfer  of  the  ten-per-cent.  debt,  amount- 
ing to  a  crore  of  rupees,  which  becomes  payable  in  January, 
1807.     This  debt  will  otherwise  be  most  embarrassing. 

"  With  regard  to  Investment,  I  can  only  say  that  Davis 
seems  to  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  furnish  further  advances 
this  year;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  concur  in  the  opinion,  for 
the  first  consideration  is  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  a  state  of 
absolute  bankruptcy,  and  to  re-establish  our  credit.    This  done. 
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we  shall  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  furnish  a  proper 
Investment  next  year;  but  if  we  neglect  to  attend  to  this 
primary  consideration,  I  can  perceive  no  better  ground  for  ex- 
pecting an  Investment  next  year  than  we  have  had  in  the  pre* 
sent.  I  understand,  however,  that  some  arrangement  has  been 
made  for  disposing  of  the  shipping,  founded  on  a  presumption 
that  an  Investment  to  the  amount  of  80,00,000  rupees  may  be 
provided  by  the  month  of  August  next.  This  appears  to  me  a 
most  extravagant  proposition — ^I  believe  no  precedent  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  times  of  our  greatest  pros- 
perity; but  to  attempt  such  a  violent  effort  while  we  are  yet  in 
tmcertainty  whether  wc  are  at  peace  or  war,  and  wliile  our 
credit  is  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  would  be  both  impru- 
dent and  fruitless.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  how  far  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  ships  here  so  long  on 
demurrage  on  any  uncertainty,  or  how  far  it  is  judicious  to 
make  a  total  alteration  with  respect  to  the  period  of  sending 
home  the  annual  Investment,  because  these  are  professiomd 
questions  on  which  others  are  better  informed — But  I  would 
not  engage  to  furnish  the  means  of  providing  this  premature 
Investment,  and  I  would  not  hold  out  expectations  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  which  may  influence  theb  arrangements,  when 
the  expectation  cannot  be  indulged  upon  any  solid  grounds. 

*'  This  is  all  which  it  occurs  to  me  at  present  to  mention  on 
public  business.  I  shall  keep  you  regularly  advised  of  every- 
thing; and  after  my  appointment  takes  place,  I  shall  wait  upon 
Mr.  Udny  from  time  to  time,  and  submit  to  him  every  mea- 
sure of  importance  which  it  may  appear  to  me  necessary  to 
adopt.  There  is  one  little  matter,  however,  which  concerns 
myself  individually,  with  which  I  must  trouble  you.  I  could 
wish  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  apartments  in  the  office 
which  were  heretofore  occupied  by  my  predecessoiB,  and  which 
are  at  present  unoccupied.  Independently  of  considerations  of 
economy,  comfort,  and  health  (for  the  situation  of  the  house  is 
particularly  favorable),  I  should  experience  real  convenience 
from  living  in  my  office  with  my  books  and  papers  always 
about  me.    I  could  do  business  at  hours  when  it  might  other- 
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wise  be  impracticable — those  under  me  would  probably  be 
more  regular  in  their  attendance  when  I  should  be  always  at 
hand  to  overlook  them — and  individuals  with  whom  I  might 
have  business  would  not  have  to  search  for  me  in  different 
places.  This  was  sometimes,  I  believe,  attended  with  no 
trifling  inconvenience  when  I  had  three  separate  haunts,  as  I 
must  have  still  for  two  or  three  months.  If  it  be  judged  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  house  into  a  state  of  repair^  it  can  now  be 
done  without  incurring  the  expense  of  hiring  another  building 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  office,  as  I  would  give 
up  my  own  house  for  the  purpose.  I  am  not,  however,  solicitous 
myself  to  have  this  done  immediately,  if  it  be  not  necessary,  as 
I  can  always  make  my  own  apartments  sufficiently  comfortable. 
Nor  have  I  a  word  more  to  say  with  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ment if  it  be  liable  to  the  slightest  objection.* 

'*  We  continue  to  receive  none  but  the  most  afflicting 
accounts  of  poor  Lord  Comwallis;  but  this  distressing  subject 
has  been  sufficiently  long  on  your  mind,  and  so  it  has  op  mine. 
I  shall  ever  continue  to  revere  his  memory  as  the  greatest  of 
public  characters  and  the  most  excellent  of  men. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  very  sincerely,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

In  all  cases  of  pecuniary  embarrassment^  national 
or  indiyidnal,  the  first  step  towards  extrication  must 
be  a  correct  ascertainment  of  the  debts  and  liabili- 
ties for  which  provision  is  to  be  made.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  in  Upper  India  the  military  expenditure  had 
been  enormous,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  army  was 
greatly  in  arrears.  What  the  exact  deficiency  was, 
Mr.  Tucker  set  himself  at  the  outset  to  ascertain ; 
but  it  will  be  gathered  firom  the  following  letter,  that 
correct  information  on  this  vital  point  was  with 
difiSxmlty  to  be  acquired : 

*  These  arrangements  were  cheerfully  sanctioned  by  the  GoTernor-Qeneral; 
and  Mr.  Tocker  re-oocnpled  his  old  official  residoice. 
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'*  MB.  TUCKER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  BARLOW. 

*'  Calcutta,  13th  October,  1805. 

"  My  dear  Sir  George, — Lumsden  favored  me  this  morn- 
ing "With  the  perusal  of  your  letter  to  him  of  the  10th  instant, 
and  I  hasten  to  communicate  all  the  little  information  I  can  on 
a  subject  which  must  engage  your  particular  attention. 

"  One  of  the  first  inquiries  I  made  was  to  ascertain  the  arrears 
of  the  army  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and  they  were  stated 
to  me,  on  the  latest  information  obtained  at  the  Accountant- 
General's  office,  at  33,00,000  rupees.  To  meet  this  and  other 
demands,  I  learnt  from  Davis  that  37,00,000  had  been  remitted 
in  specie  and  bullion. 

Not  being  satisfied,  however,  that  the  arrear  was  ascertained 
to  a  period  sufficiently  late,  I  referred  again  to  Egerton  yester- 
day, but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  more  accurate  infor- 
mation. I  have  written  also  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  when  I 
can  ascertain  the  probable  extent  of  the  demand  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  provide  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  I 
have  sent  for  one  of  the  principal  shrofis,  to  see  if  it  be  possible 
to  efiect  remittances  from  hence  by  Hoondee  or  otherwise.  I 
liave  no  great  hopes  of  immediate  success,  but  you  shall  be  im- 
mediately advised  if  anything  can  be  done.  Perhaps  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief or  yourself  may  be  able  to  draw  on  Moorshe- 
dabad  at  or  near  par,  as  the  purchasers  of  your  bills  would  be 
certain  of  obtaining  payment  in  specie.  You  could  not  do  so 
in  Calcutta  just  now  without  stipulating  for  payment  in  specie, 
because  the  shroffi  will  certainly  demand  a  difierence  of  ex- 
change equal  at  least  to  the  real  or  expected  discount  on  the 
Treasury-bills.  By  drawing  on  Moorshedabad,  you  would  avoid 
the  necessity  of  making  a  stipulation  which  is  calculated  to  dis- 
credit the  Treasury-bills;  and  I  should  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  provide  funds  at  that  place  to  meet  your  bills. 

*'  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  go  on  well  if  we  continue 
so  much  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  military  disbursements 
in  Oude,  &c.,  for  the  distance  is  so  great  that  the  arrangements 
for  furnishing  the  necessary  supplies  must  be  made  long  before 
they  are  likely  to  be  required.     I  have  therefore  furnished 
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Lumsden  with  the  form  of  an  estimate,  and  have  suggested 
that  all  the  paymasters  of  the  army  be  directed  to  forward  one 
on  the  Ist  of  every  month  to  the  Accountant- General  direct. 
If  we  are  to  wait  for  information  until  it  passes  through  all  the 
processes  of  the  Military  Department,  we  never  can  depend  on 
receiving  it  in  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present 
distress  for  supplies  has  proceeded  from  not  knowing  our 
wants,  for  we  have  not  actually  possessed  the  means  of  supply- 
ing them  ;  but  still  the  information  is  essential. 

'*  It  occurred  to  me  that  some  person  experienced  in  accounts 
(Sherer,  for  instance)  might  be  of  great  use,  either  with  you 
or  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  but  I  hear  that  Mr.  Nugent  has 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the  accounts  of  the  army  ;  and 
if  you  will  only  direct  him  to  keep  the  Accountant-General 
regularly  informed  of  the  arrears,  probable  disbursements  of  the 
army,  &c.,  &c.,  every  necessary  purpose  will,  I  trust,  be  an- 
swered. 

"Every  possible  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
Colonel  Collins'  treasury  ;  and  if  means  can  be  devised  for 
supplying  it  at  an  early  period,  I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know. 
It  must,  in  fact,  be  considered  one  of  the  treasuries  of  the 
army. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  very  sincerely,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tdckee. 

**  P.S. — ^I  find,  from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  that  he  has  no  account 
of  the  military  arrears  in  Oude  later  than  the  31st  of  July, 
when  they  amounted  to  Sicca  rupees  33,00,000,  as  noted  by 
Egerton  (Sonaut  rupees  35,00,000). 

"H.T." 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  wrote  again  to  the 
Governor-General,  urging  upon  him,  in  emphatic 
language,  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  decisive  mea- 
sures^  regardless  of  all  scruples  on  the  score  of 
personal  considerations : 

N 
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"  MR.  TUCKER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  BARLOW. 

Calcutta,  19th  October,  1605. 

"My  dear  Sir  George, — Lumsden  will  have  informed 
you  that  Davis  readily  assented  to  everything  that  was  pro- 
posed regarding  the  future  arrangement  of  the  office,  and  I  now 
attend  to  the  current  business,  and  shall  take  charge  from  him 
regularly,  as  soon  as  he  can  complete  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
past  year. 

*'  I  have  held  in  mind  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for 
the  supply  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  orders  have  been  sent 
to  the  collectors  of  Behar  to  make  a  remittance  in  qpecie  to 
Gawnpore  with  all  possible  expedition.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
three  or  four  lakhs  may  be  sent  offinunediately,  and  you  or  the 
Commander-in-Chief  will  of  course  give  the  necessary  orders  fox 
the  disposal  of  the  money  on  its  amval  at  Cawnpore.  Much 
cannot  be  done  at  present.  I  could  obtain  Hoondees  for  a  few 
lakhs  of  rupees  on  Lucknow,  in  exchange  for  bills  on  our  Bengal 
treasuries;  but  it  will  be  giving  away  our  only  resource  here, 
and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  wait  a  Uttle  before  I  adopt  this  mea- 
sure. If  I  find  that  the  money  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
army,  all  other  objects  must  give  place  to  this  paramount  con- 
sideration. 

"  The  loan  closes  to-day;  and  I  fear  it  will  not  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  necessary  to  relieve  us  from  our  embarrass- 
ments. The  amount  of  Treasury  passes  outstanding  has  in- 
creased within  a  day  or  two,  instead  of  being  diminifihed;  and 
to  place  the  Treasury  in  a  solvent  state  will  now  be  impoasible. 
We  have  only  about  seven  lakhs  of  our  English  luofiey  remain- 
ing to  meet  demands  to  a  very  large  amount,  independently  of 
a  heavy  arrear. 

"  I  have  prepared  the  plan  of  an  eight-per-cent.  loan,  which 
I  propose  to  submit  to  Mr.  Udny  immediately.  I  propose  that 
subscriptions  should  be  received  at  par — that  the  acknowledg- 
ments should  bear  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  until 
they  are  exchanged  for  notes — and  that,  in  the  instance  of  cash 
passes  and  Treasury-bills,  interest  should  be  allowed  at  the  same 
rate  (ten  per  cent.)  from  their  respective  dateSj  instead  of  the  in- 
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terest  which  they  eeverally  hear  at  present.  The  same  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  recommend  that  interest  should  be  allowed 
retrospeclaTely  at  ten  per  cent,  on  subscriptions  to  the  present 
loan,  apply  equally  to  die  proposed  loan ;  and  I  have  some  hopes 
that  the  difi&rence  of  interest  which  will  be  obtained  may 
operate  as  an  inducement  to  individuals  to  transfer  their  cash 
passes  and  Treasury-bills  which  have  been  long  outstanding.  It 
is  very  desirable  of  course  to  get  rid  of  these,  for  while  the 
passes  hang  over  us,  we  can  never  re-establish  our  credit,  and 
the  old  Treasury-bilk,  as  they  come  in,  will  be  converted  in 
general  into  these  passes.  Moreover,  the  service  to  be  provided 
for  this  year  is  so  extensive  and  urgent,  that  we  must  have  a 
productive  loan,  and  every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to 
render  it  so. 

''With  respect  to  investment,  I  am  much  afraid  that  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  fumbh  any  further  advances  this  year. 
Had  the  loan  taken  off  nearly  the  whole  of  our  cash  passes,  I 
was  in  hopes  that  something  further  might  have  been  done  for 
the  investment;  but  we  have  not  only  to  encounter  still  a  large 
deficiency  here,  but  we  must  attend  to  the  supply  of  the  army 
as  an  object  of  the  first  consideration. 

''  As  soon  as  Davis  has  finished  the  accounts  of  last  year 
and  the  estimate  of  the  present,  it  is  my  intention  to  prepare  for* 
you  a  brief  abstract  calculated  to  exhibit  our  real  situation,  or 
the  present  state  of  the  account  proper  of  India,  unconnected 
with  the  supplies  to  or  from  Gbeat  Britain.  I  fear  it  will  exhi- 
bit a  very  discouraging  result;  but  I  confidently  rely  on  your 
exerting  every  degree  of  energy  to  give  a  different  complexion 
to  our  afiairs.  From  all  I  have  seen,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  another  year  of  improvident  expenditure  on  the  scale  of  the 
past,  would  have  exposed  us  to  the  most  serious  calamity,  and 
the  mischief  is  only  now  to  be  averted  by  the  most  determined 
conduct  on  your  part  without  regard  to  personal  considerations 
of  any  kind.  You  will  excuse  my  writing  to  you  with  freedom, 
for  you  know  that  I  can  have  but  one  motive.  Reflect  for  one 
moment  what  might  be  apprehended  if,  after  going  on  antici- 
pating our  resources,  we  came  at  length  to  that  point  that  we 

n2 
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could  no  longer  pay  our  troops.  It  is  obvious  that  an  army 
cannot  be  of  any  use  unless  it  can  be  moved,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  moved  unless  it  can  be  subsisted.  We  have  touched  very 
nearly  upon  this  point  already;  and  if  we  had  not  received  so 
liberal  a  supply  of  money  from  England,  I  know  not  how  you 
could  have  undertaken  another  campaign.  If  any  accident 
fihould  happen  during  your  administration,  the  blame  and 
responsibility  will  attach  to  you,  although  the  mischief  may 
have  been  prepared  by  others.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to 
be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  what  may  happen  to 
yourself.  The  object  to  be  attended  to  is  the  pubUc  interest; 
and  this  is  inseparable  from  your  own.  I  only  hope  that  you 
will  not  allow  delicacy  towards  others,  nor  any  collateral  consi* 
deration,  to  interfere  with  the  steady  pursuit  of  this  object. 
You  are  placed  in  a  most  delicate  and  a  most  arduous  situation; 
and  the  most  determined  firmness  can  alone,  I  think,  enable  you 
to  avoid  very  great  embarrassments. 

"  I  know  little  of  our  political  situation,  and  it  would  not, 
therefore,  become  me  to  say  anything  on  the  subject.  Peace  is 
evidently  most  desirable,  if  it  can  be  established  on  a  solid 
foundation;  for,  until  it  be  restored,  we  cannot  expect  to  get 
rid  of  the  enormous  military  charge  which  at  present  oppresses 
us.  I  trust,  however,  that  as  far  as  reform  can  be  effected, 
both  military  and  civil,  you  will  do  everything  possible  to  ac- 
complish it,  whether  we  are  to  have  peace  or  war.  Much  may 
be  done,  no  doubt,  if  we  set  seriously  to  work;  and  that  it  is 
necessary,  both  with  a  view  to  the  public  interests  and  your 
own  reputation,  that  a  very  material  reform  should  be  made, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

"  20th  October. — I  was  interrupted  yesterday,  and  was  unable 
to  conclude  my  letter. 

"  On  looking  more  minutely  into  the  accounts,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  difficulties  which  Davis  has  had  to  encounter  have 
not  been  fairly  appreciated.  They  have  been  very  great  I 
have  not  had  for  some  time  past  a  favorable  opinion  of  our 
situation;  but  I  never  apprehended  that  our  expenditure,  pro- 
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fuse  as  I  suspected  it  to  have  been,  was  on  such  a  scale.  I  was 
as  much  surprised  to  hear  of  a  military  disbursement  of 
3,40,00,000  of  rupees,  as  I  should  have  been  if  it  had  been 
ten  times  that  amount.  It  is  not,  too,  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment only  where  this  lavish  expenditure  appears  to  have  taken 
place  of  late.  Conddering,  therefore,  the  difficulties  which 
Davis  has  had  to  surmount,  I  trust  that  you  will  bear  ample 
testimony  to  his  merits.  It  will  be  but  bare  justice.  He  has 
manifested,  too,  the  greatest  desire  to  accommodate  and  to 
comply  with  your  wishes  in  everything  relating  to  the  change 
in  the  office. 

'*  It  is  very  possible,  I  think,  that  our  late  expenditure  here 
may  be  severely  scrutinised  in  England  |  as  in  my  opinion  it 
ought  to  be  ;  but  whether  it  is,  or  not^  I  trust  you  will  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  it. 

"I  most  earnestly  conjure  you  not  to  leave  the  public  purse 
in  the  hands  in  which  it  has  been  placed  for  some  time 
past.  I  trust  that  you  will  take  everything  into  your  own 
hands,  and  look  to  everything  yourself.  Let  military  men  lead 
our  armies ;  but  do  not  make  statesmen  and  financiers  of  men 
who  have  not  been  formed  such^  either  by  nature  or  education. 
If  you  wish  me  to  speak  more  plainly,  I  will  do  it ;  for  I  have 
no  idea  of  delicacy  when  there  are  great  interests  at  stake.  In 
all  matters  of  public  duty,  I  am  disposed  at  all  times  to  say  and 
do  what  I  think  right  and  proper,  without  the  smallest  regard  to 
consequences.  Is  it  not  a  miserable  state  of  things,  as  Malcolm, 
I  think,  very  naturally  asks,  that  the  movement  of  our  armies 
should  be  obstructed,  and  those  armies  prevented  from  '  driving 
Holkar  to  the  devil,'  for  the  want  of  a  few  lakhs  of  rupees?  But 
who  has  brought  on  this  state  of  things?  And  is  it  not  more 
lamentable  still  that  the  fate  of  a  great  empire  should  in  a  great 
measure  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  manifests  such  total  igno- 
rance on  one  branch  of  duty  (the  administration  of  finance)  which 
seems  to  have  been  especially  entrusted  to  him  of  late?  You 
will  excuse  my  harping  on  this  subject,  and  indeed  my  agi- 
tating it  at  all.    Nothing  but  my  feeling  the  deepest  interest  in 
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the  prosperity  of  our  affiiirs^  and  the  suocees  <^  your  admizds^ 
tradoUi  could  have  induced  me  to  write  on  it. 

^^  I  have  just  had  the  perusal  of  poor  Lord  ComwaUis's  in- 
structions to  Lord  Lake  of  the  19th  ultimo,  and  was  particu- 
larly gratified  at  observing  the  moderate  course  of  policy  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  his  intention  to  pursue.  I  have  also 
had  a  long  and  confidential  conversation  with  Robinson,  which 
has  affi>rded  me  a  good  deal  of  information  with  r^ard  to  his 
Lordship's  sentiment?  and  intentions.  I  shall  never  cease  to 
revere  his  memory !  May  you  happily  conclude  what  he  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  accomplish. 

'^  Believe  me  ever,  very  sincerely,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G*  Tuckexl 

'<  20th  Octolier,  1805. 

**P.S. — The  loan  has  produced  only  60,00,000  rupees,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  called  in  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  outstanding  passes. 

"H.T." 

These  manly  utterances  are  to  be  admired;  but 
Sir  George  Barlow  needed  no  such  stimulants  to 
urge  him  to  do  what  he  beliepred  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  chief  ruler.  Of  the  character  and  the  conduct 
of  this  statesman  different  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed. There  is  a  mist  of  controversy  about  him. 
History  has  taken  note  of  him»  chiefly  to  condemn ; 
but  they  who  hare  censured  him  most  have  under- 
stood him  least,  and  he  never  lived  to  see  justice 
done  to  him.  His  great  moral  courage,  however, 
has  never  been  questioned  even  by  the  most  viru- 
lent of  his  assailants,  and  it  shone  forth  conspicu- 
ously at  this  time.  He  was  one  of  those  m^a  who 
never  shrink  firom  responsibility,  but  go  straight 
to  the  work  before  them  without  halting  or  waver- 
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iBg,  or  tcD3ung  aside  to  regard  personal  distractions. 
"  I  am  fdUy  scDsible,'^  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  ^  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  finanriftl  difficulties,  and  thai  there  is  no  other 
mode  of  OTCTcoming  them  hut  that  which  you  haye 
described.  You  may  rely  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
pomte,  I  shall  pirrsue,  without  hesitation,  the  direct 
course  of  my  public  duty.  I  shall  rely  on  your 
pcdnting  out  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  such  articles 
of  expense  as  may  appear  to  you  to  admit  of  being 
reduced,  and  as  may  escape  my  notice.'^  And  agam, 
a  week  or  two  afterwards,  he  wrote :  **  Tou  may 
confidently  rely  on  my  executing,  without  hesitation, 
whatever  tibe.  exigencies  of  the  Public  Service  may 
requdre,  in  the  most  prompt  and  decided  manner. 
Lumsden  will  inform  you  that  I  had  resolyed  to 
pursue  the  Ime  oi  conduct  which  you  have  so  justly 
stated  to  be  absolutely  necessary  fbr  the  public  in- 
terests, as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  my  own 
character,  in  the  Tery  arduous  and  respcmsible  sfhiar 
tion  in  which  I  hme  been  thrown.  I  entirely  concur 
in  all  yoor  able  reasoning*  upon  fbas  subject,  and 
diaU  regulate  my  conduct  accordingly,  without  re- 
gard to  afDy  persexial  consequences  or  considerations 
whatever.  Lumsden  will  probably  have  informed 
yout  tiiat  I  have  taken  the  most  decided  steps  with 
reference  to  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  cannot 
sofficientiy  thank  you  for  the  warm  interest  you  take 
Teepecting  me,  nor  for  the  undiisgnised  manner  in 
which  you  have  stated  to  me  the  difficulties  of  my 
situation.    Confidently  rely,  that  in  so  doing  you 
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have  added  greatly  to  my  esteem  and  affection  for 
you ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  find  me  deserving  of 
the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.'*  And  in  a 
later  letter  he  wrote,  still  in  the  same  strain,  but 
with  more  emphatic  earnestness :  ^^  I  entreat,  my 
friend,  that  you  will  continue  to  write  to  me  with 
the  utmost  freedom ;  for  no  person  can  be  more  fully 
sensible  than  myself  that  my  character  and  future 
happiness  depend  upon  my  doing  not  what  I  wish, 
or  what  I  think  right,  but  what  is  actually  right. 
I  trust,  however,  that  in  future  you  will  always 
suppose  that  when  your  opinion  differs  from  mine, 
or  when  events  shall  prove  that  I  have  erred,  that  I 
at  least  acted  for  the  best,  and  under  the  influaice 
of  public  motives  exclusively,  without  any  private 
motive  in  view  whatever/' 

There  was  little  fear  of  two  men,  who  entered  into 
their  work  thus  manfully  and  in  the  same  spirit, 
not  co-operating  heartily  together.  What  they  had 
to  do  may  be  gathered,  in  some  measure,  from  Mr. 
Tucker's  letters  already  quoted.  In  a  few  words,  it 
was  to  find  money  for  present  emergencies,  and  to 
diminish  the  future  expenditure  of  the  State.  The 
former  was  to  be  done  by  applying  to  immediate 
purposes  the  money  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  devoted  to  the  Investment, 
and  by  opening  a  new  loan.  The  latter  was  to  be 
done  by  a  reduction  in  every  department  of  the 
State,  and  especially  by  a  reduction  of  the  war- 
charges.  ^^  The  great  reforms  from  which  we  are 
to  expect  relief,"  wrote  Sir  George  Barlow  to  Mr. 
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Tucker,  *'  most  be  made  in  the  Political  and  in  the 
Military  expenses ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  not 
stop  until  I  have  rendered  oiir  expenses  propor- 
tionate to  our  income.  The  danger  to  which  we 
are  exposed  whilst  our  finances  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent melancholy  state  is,  in  my  opinion,  infinitely 
greater  than  any  danger  which  we  are  likely  to 
incur  by  the  reduction  of  our  military  and  political 
expenses  to  the  scale  which  I  have  stated.''  And 
again,  in  another  letter :  ^^  Lumsden  will  hare  in- 
formed you  of  the  orders  for  the  return  of  the  Bom- 
bay army  to  Goozerat,  and  I  have  taken  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  all  war-expenses  both  at  Port 
St.  George  and  Bombay ;  and  I  am  now  preparing 
further  orders  for  effecting  reductions  in  their  ordi- 
nary military  expenses  to  the  extent  which  may  be 
practicable  consistently  with  our  security.  I  shall 
not,  indeed,  scruple  to  expose  that  security  to  some 
little  hazard  to  avoid  the  greater  danger  resulting 
from  the  deranged  and  embarrassed  state  of  our  re- 
sources. Lord  Lake  has  assured  me  that  he  has 
every  reason  to  hope  he  shall  be  able  to  order  all 
the  troops  on  this  side  into  Cantonments  without 
delay,  excepting  a  light  army,  which  he  proposes  to 
retain  under  his  own  personal  command,  until  we 
hare  brought  matters  to  a  termination  with  Holkar, 
which  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  effect  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  Lumsden  will  have  informed 
you  of  the  reductions  which  I  have  ordered  or  pro- 
posed in  the  civil  branch  of  our  establishments 
here;  and  I  believe  that  I  have  anticipated  or 
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adopted  all  your  suggestions  on  this  subject.  I  am 
firmly  determined  to  proceed  in  making  reductions 
throughout  India,  until  we  hare  rendered  oar  fixed 
expenditure  proportionate  to  our  income." 

These  views  were  6ntird.y  in  unison  with  those 
entertained  by  Mr.  Tucker,  who  saw,  perhaps  eyen 
more  distinctly  than  the  Ooremor^Oeneral  himself, 
the  dangers  whidi  surrounded  our  position ;  for  the 
one  subject  of  Finance  was  ever  present  to  his 
tiioughts.  iFrosn  all  quarters  there  was  a  cry  for 
money,  and  who  could  be  more  painfully  couscloos 
of  our  embarrassments  than  the  man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  proyide  it — if  he  could  ?  But  to  req>ond 
satisfactorily  to  all  these  demands  was  clearly  an 
impossibility.  *'  If  it  would  answer  any  useful  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  details  of  our  situation,"  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Edmonstone,  towards  the  close  of  November, 
^^  you  would  see  how  impossible  it  is  at  the  present 
moment  to  provide  for  the  demands  which  are 
pressing  upon  us  from  all  quarters.  I  yesterday  re- 
ceived a  statement  showing  that  the  troops  in 
Bundlekund  are  six  months  in  arrear,  (there  will  be 
above  fifteen  lakhs  due  to  them  at  the  end  of  iiie 
present  month,)  and  some  of  them  have  not  even 
been  completely  paid  for  April  and  May.  The  Grand 
Army  is  also  greatly  in  arrear.  There  are  defi- 
ciencies in  every  principal  Treasury  in  the  country. 
Our  general  Treasury  has  long  been  bankrupt.  Our 
current  is  vitiated,  and  our  means  of  bcrrowing 
are  pretty  weU  exhausted."  "  We  have  been  going 
on  very  heedlessly,"  he  added^  "  towards  a  precipice. 
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and  it  will  require  a  good  strong  arm  and  a  sldlfol 
horseman  to  ptdl  up  without  a  tumble." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George 
Eadow,  he  entered  upon  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
iFmaiiGial  posLtion  of  the  country^  and  the  difficulties 
aod  obstructions  which  impeded  his  efforts  to  meet 
the  demands  which  were  made  upon  the  Public 
Treasury,  and  to  substitute  something  like  order  for 
the  confiision  in  which  the  accounts  were  involyed. 
The  letter  affords  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  these  difficulties,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
giTC  it  with  scarcely  an  erasure : 

"  MB.  TUCKEE  TO  SIR  GEORGE  BARLOW,  BART. 

''Caleutta,  12th  December,  1805. 

"  My  BEAR  Sir  George, —  ....  I  understand  that  you 
have  begun  upon  joui  intended  reform ;  but  I  fear  what  haa  been 
done,  or  what  can  be  done  unmediately,  will  afibrd  but  a  very 
trifling  and  inadequate  relief.  Unless  the  charge  of  the  army 
can  be  reduced  at  least  one-fourth  at  all  the  three  Presidencies, 
and  the  charge  of  the  Political  Department  in  a  much  greater 
proportion,  the  retrenchments  which  can  be  made  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  will  not  be  felt^  and  India  will  continue, 
as  at  present,  a  heavy  charge  upon  England,  instead  of  contri- 
buting to  the  resources  of  the  empire.  The  accompanying  copy 
of  one  of  the  monthly  cash  accounts  of  one  of  our  foreign  Resi- 
dents, will  show  you  to  what  a  height  the  charges  of  this 
department  have  been,  carried;  and  the  register  of  bills  drawn 
by  the  same  Resident,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  enclosed,  will 
show  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  supplying  funds  for 
this  wasteful  disbursement.  The  sum  of  41,985  rupees  appears 
to  have  been  lost  in  drawing  a  single  bill  upon  Hyderabad, 
where  the  currency  is  in  a  most  wretched  debased  state,  as  you 
will  probably  hear  in  due  season  from  other  quarters.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  charges  of  the  Residency  latterly  axe  upon 
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the  same  scale;  but  they  are  still  enormous,  and  I  know  not 
how  they  can  be  reduced  within  moderate  bounds  but  by 
allowing  the  Residents  a  fixed  salary  to  defray  all  personal 
expenses  of  every  description,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
at  Lucknow.  The  salary  of  7000  rupees  per  month  would  be 
ample,  1  think,  for  a  Resident  at  a  fixed  station;  and  if  at  any 
time  he  should  be  compelled  to  move,  a  fixed  allowance  (say 
1000  rupees  per  month)  might  be  granted  for  camp-equipage, 
&c.,  contingencies.  I  know  it  was  your  object  to  accomplish 
something  very  like  this;  but  it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to 
place  all  the  Residencies  at  once  upon  the  footing  of  that  at 
Lucknow.  Much  trouble,  too,  would  be  saved;  for  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  audit  their  charges,  &c. 

'^  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  Dawkes  at  the  dif- 
ferent Residencies  are  maintained  at  a  very  great  expense. 
Some  reform  here  may  be  practicable;  and  a  very  great  reform 
is  necei^ry  in  the  regulation  of  the  Post  Office  generally. 
Nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  it  is  conducted  at  present. 

"  You  have  not,  I  believe,  been  furnished  with  any  statement 
of  the  fixed  establishment  of  the  Military  Department  (the 
staff,  &c.).  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  call  for  a  copy  of  the 
Auditor's  abstract  statement;  as  it  may  appear  to  you  that  re- 
trenchments can  be  made  in  this  department. 

**  The  loan,  I  am  concerned  to  observe,  scarcely  produces 
anything,  and  I  have  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  being  able  to 
provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the  year  by  any  means  which  at 
present  occur  to  me.  The  demands  from  all  quarters  are 
immense,  and  particularly  from  Bombay,  where  you  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  their  disbursements  for  military  pur- 
poses are  at  present  at  the  rate  of  17,00,000  rupees  per  month, 
or  above  2,00,00,000  rupees  per  annum.  Tie  resources  of 
India  cannot  possibly  support  the  present  charge,  nor  can  we 
even  borrow  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency.  The  capital  of 
India,  although  large,  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  supply  of  the 
demands  which  have  been  made  upon  it  of  late:  there  has 
been  much  anticipation,  as  I  have  already  observed — and  now 
I  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  individuals  are  withdrawing 
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their  capital,  in  many  instances,  from  the  public  funds.  This 
proceeds  partly,  perhaps,  firom  the  apprehension  excited  by  the 
great  depreciation  of  our  currency  of  late,  and  the  reports  of 
the  distress  for  money  experienced  all  over  the  country;  and 
partly — but  in  a  less  degree— from  there  being  a  demand  for 
capital  for  commercial  purposes^  the  indigo  and  cotton  specu- 
lations having  been  very  successful  of  late. 

''  The  discount  on  the  Treasuzy-billa  rose  lately  to  eleven  per 
cent.;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  will  stop,  or  how 
business  can  be  carried  on  if  it  continues.  To  get  rid  of  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  will  require  much 
time;  for  it  is  not  only  established  into  a  habit,  but  there  are 
many  individuals  deeply  interested  (and  some,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  most  improperly  so)  in  perpetuating  it.  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  to  overcome  it ;  but  without  any  prospect  of  immediate 
success.  The  treasure  expected  from  England  by  the  July 
Fleet  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us;  but  I  have  no  idea  now 
that  it  will  relieve  us  from  our  difficulties,  as  I  once  hoped  it 
would  have  done.  Of  the  extent  of  these  difficulties,  I  doubt 
whether  you  have  yet  a  just  conception;  but  they  will  force 
themselves  into  notice  sooner  or  later.  I  am  not  apt  to  be 
terrified  at  distant  dangers;  but  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to 
look  forward  to  them,  and  it  is  pusillanimity  often  which  makes 
us  shut  our  eyes  upon  what  we  do  not  wish  to  see.  Judging 
from  present  appearances^  I  think  it  not  only  very  improbable 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  an  investment,  even  on  the 
smallest  scale,  in  the  ensuing  year,  but  I  think  it  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  have  the  means  of  providing  for  the  payment 
of  the  army — for  the  salt  and  opium  advances — and  other  in- 
dispensable disbursements.  With  all  our  resources  in  the  three 
ensuing  months,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
arrear;  and  after  the  month  of  February  our  receipts  from  the 
land-revenue  will  be  inconsiderable,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
receive  specie  from  any  other  source.  A  supply  of  specie, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent^  you  must  be  sensible,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary;  and  if  we  cannot  procure  it^  the  public  service 
may  be  completely  at  a  stand,  and  the  most  serious  mischief 
may  be  the  consequence.    While  we  continue  to  be  burdened 
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-mill  a  heavy  arrear,  and  while  ourTxeasaiy-bills  remain  depre- 
ciated, not  a  rupee  in  cash  will  be  received  firom  iht  aalt, 
opium,  and  other  bntnches  of  the  revenue.  Tlie  digcount  on 
the  Treasurj-billB  has  become  so  serious  a  charge,  that  ind^ 
viduals  are  beginning  to  have  two  prices  for  their  goods, 
according  as  payment  may  be  made  or  promised  in  specie  or 
bills;  and  a  difference  of  twelve  per  cent,  has  been  made  of 
late,  I  understand,  between  these  two  rates.  Nor  is  it  very 
surprising,  considering  all  circumstances  (our  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  demands  upon  ns— the  manner  in  which  money  has 
been  taken  up  in  Oude,  &c.,  &c.),  that  things  should  be  in  their 
present  state.  It  has  been  reported  among  the  shrofli  here, 
and  it  is,  I  fancy,  veiy  generally  believed,  that  Lord  Lake  has 
been  taking  up  money  for  bills  on  the  provincial  treasuries  at 
65  rupees  per  cent.  I,  myself,  have  no  information  of  anything 
of  the  kind;  and  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  he  can  have 
drawn  at  such  a  rate;  but,  admitting  the  fiurt,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that  the  public  should  consider  us  in  the  last  stage 
of  bankruptcy,  and  act  accordingly.  The  idea  of  preserving 
credit,  or  of  preserving  bread  and  water  for  our  subsistence 
nnder  such  circumstances,  would  be  romantic  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

''  The  Bombay  Government  have  not  yet  furnished  a  copy  of 
their  annual  accounts  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  I  vrill 
prepare  and  submit  to  you  an  abstract  statement,  showing  the 
deficiency  upon  the  Lidian  Account  of  Revenue  and  Charge  in 
1 804*5  and  1805-6,  on  estimate.  It  will  convince  you,  I  think, 
that  the  deficiency  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  diat  it 
should  be  raised  from  the  capital  of  this  country  by  any  ordi- 
nary means.  Even  in  England,  where  a  large  prc^ortion  of  the 
capital  of  the  whole  world  centres,  there  is  a  limitation  to 
borrowing ;  and  you  may  perceive,  from  what  has  reoently 
transpired,  to  what  difficulties  the  Government  were  reduced, 
and  to  what  objectionable  expedients  they  were  obliged  some- 
times to  have  recourse,  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
public  disbursement.  To  this  day  the  Bank  has  not  recoveared 
•itself ;  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  whole  system  of 
our  country  has  not  experienced  airery  injurious  change.    See 
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Lord  King's  pamphlet,  and  other  publications  on  the  same 
subject. 

^*  Sere  we  are,  in  &ct,  in  a  new  countrj,  where  there  is  no 
fictitioas  capital  arising  from  credit ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  raise  icsouroes  beyond  a  certain  moderate  extent.  If,  there- 
fore, we  strain  our  means^  the  most  serious  inconvenience  is  to 
be  apprehended. 

'*  Tou  will,  I  fear,  suspect  that  I  hare  a  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon  this  gloomy  topic ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  reverse  is 
very  much  the  case.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  represent  our 
situation  to  you  in  what  appear  to  me  to  be  its  true  colors ;  and  it 
resta  with  you  to  draw  just  infereneesy  and  to  act  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  whole  weight  is  upon  you — ^Ihave 
no  responsibility  to  apprehend  ;  for  if  I  had,  I  should  consider 
it  necessary  to  address  you  publicly  on  the  present  state  of  our 
affairs,  in  order  that  I  might  not  incur  censure  for  improvidence 
and  a  want  of  foresight.  I  shall  not  willingly  recur  to  this 
subject ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  admit  of  my 
taking  leave  of  it  altogether,  otherwise  than  to  submit  to  you 
such  accounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  your  information 

*^  Some  embarrassment  has  been  experienced  also  from  the 
base  coin  issued  a  year  or  two  ago  from  the  Illahabad  Mint, 
and  Government  are  experiencing  a  heavy  and  a  constantly 
recurring  loss  in  consequence.  I  know  not  what  to  recommend 
to  do  away  the  evil ;  for  we  are  too  poor  just  now  to  call  in  the 
coin.  This  question  was  treated  with  singular  neglect,  con- 
sidering the  very  strong  representation  which  Davis  made  at 
the  time  to  Government ;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  this, 
among  various  other  matters,  should  attract  the  particular  notice 
of  the  Government  at  home.  The  accounts  of  our  military  and 
political  expenditure  of  late,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  become  the 
subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  this  is  one  motive  for  my^urging  on 
you  so  Btrtftigly  the  necessity  of  making  every  practicable  reform 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  A  atill  stronger  motive,  however, 
arises  from  the  real  exigency  of  the  case. 

"  I  was  happy  to  hear,  within  a  few  days,  that  you  intended 
to  proceed  to  the  westward ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  you 
found  it  necessary  to  halt  at  all  at  Illahabad.     I  have  not  said 
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anything  on  this  subject,  because  I  was  ignorant  of  your  reasons 
for  not  proceeding  further,  and  I  did  not  suspect  that  you  would 
have  stopped  so  long  at  that  place.  The  only  reason  which  I 
have  heard  suggested  for  the  delay,  was  delicacy  towards  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  whose  local  authority  and  influence  you 
did  not  wish  to  supersede  or  interfere  with  ;  but  this  delicacy, 
I  imagine,  cannot  have  been  necessary,  or  have  influenced  your 
proceedings  in  any  degree  on  the  occasion. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  very  sincerely,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

<<  13th  December,  1805." 

This  was  but  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  however, 
he  wrote  somewhat  more  cheerfully,  though  still 
there  were  great  evils  to  be  contended  with,  and 
great  obstacles  to  be  surmounted.  *'  I  have  learnt 
with  great  satisfaction,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Barlow,  written  on  the  last  day  of  1805, 
"  that  you  are  prosecuting  your  reforms  with  vigor, 
and  I  hope  that  the  early  return  of  the  Army  to 
Cantonments  will  enable  you  to  extend  them  to  those 
branches  of  the  service  where  there  is  most  room  for 
reform.  At  the  other  Presidencies,  also,  there  is 
certainly  great  room  for  amendment.  The  enclosed 
papers  from  Port  St.  Gteorge  will  show  you  on  what 
ruinous  terms  they  have  been  raising  money  of  late 
at  that  Presidency.  The  practice  of  purchasing 
specie  is  a  miserable  expedient  indeed ;  and  if  entire 
dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  the  officer  employed, 
it  is  liable  to  the  greatest  abuse.  Is  it  possible  that 
we  could  have  gone  on  long  in  the  course  we  have 
been  pursuing  for  some  time  past  ?  We  have  been 
consuming  a  moderate   revenue  in  iuterest,    ex- 
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ohange,  and  piemiums.  The  loss  incurred  on  this 
account  is  so  great,  that  it  will  never  be  believed  in 
England  that  it  can  have  been  incurred  without  the 
grossest  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  the  public  servants.  Had  the  fact  been  stated 
to  me,  I  should  not  have  believed  it."  "But,''  he 
added,  a  little  further  on,  continuing  in  a  more  hope- 
ful strain,  "  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  interfere,  by  drawing  or  other- 
wise, I  have  great  hopes  that  we  shall  be  able,  by- 
and-by,  to  reduce  everything  to  order,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  applying  our  resources  to  our 
wants  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  .... 
Within  a  few  days  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
down  the  discount  on  Treasury-bills  to  a  moderate 
rate  (four  or  five  per  cent.) ;  but  whether  we  shall 
succeed  in  reducing  it  further,  or  how  long  we  shall 
keep  it  at  this  rate,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It  had 
risen  to  a  most  alarming  height  (between  eleven 
and  twelve  per  cent.),  and  I  began  to  apprehend 
that  an  entire  stop  would  be  put  to  all  commercial 
transactions.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
support  the  credit  of  our  currency ;  but  you  must 
be  sensible  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  accomplii^  this 
object,  when  the  Treasury-bills  have  become  quite  a 
matter  of  traffic,  and  aU  those  engaged  in  the  traffic 
have  an  interest  in  causing  the  most  violent  fluctua- 
tions." 

"  The  Loan,"  he  continued,  **  has  produced  only 
about  ten  or  eleven  lakhs  of  rupees ;  but  it  has  sup- 
ported the  credit  of  the  Public  Securities,  which 
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have  lately,  I  am  bappy  to  say,  experienoed  a  tcifliiig 
rise.  I  have  encouraged  the  dispositioiL  to  rise  by 
making  lai^  purchases  on  account  of  the  Sinking 
IHind;  and  if  we  conld  but  get  rid  of  our  present 
burdensome  arrear,  I  should  indulge  irery  sanguine 
hopes  of  raising  the  credit  of  our  paper,  and  of 
restoring  even  the  circulation  of  our  Treasury-bills 
in  a  short  time.  Next  year,  at  all  events,  every- 
thing will,  I  trust,  be  in  a  more  profi|ierou8  state, 
provided  always  that  you  ase  enabled  to  effect  the 
extensive  reform  which  I  am  at  present  encouraged 
to  expect.  If  a  favorable  change  be  not  effieeted, 
we  shall  be  very  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  ten-per- 
cent, debt,  which  becomes  dae  this  time  twelve- 
month ;  but  bad  as  is  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I 
hope  for  a  great  deal  from  the  Euture.  My  best 
efforts  will  not  be  wanting  to  ensure  suocess." 

An  opportune  arrival  of  bullion  &om  England  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  (1806),  did  much  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  the  Accountant-General ;  and 
Mr.  Tucker,  in.  the  month  of  March,  re£aning  espe- 
cially to  this  seasonable  remittance,  wrote  to  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  George,  SiObinson,  a  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  following  accoimt  of  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  State : 

"  MB.  TUCKER  TO  MB.  0£OBGE  ROBmSON. 

««CaIoatta,  ISdiHareb,  1806. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — As  you  feel  interested,  I  am  persuaded, 
in  our  proceedings  in  this  part  of  the  worlds  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  a  large  packet,  if  the  papers  can  be  copied  in  time  for  the 
Thalia^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  how  we  are  going  on 
in  the  department  of  finance^ 
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^*  The  lai^  and  aeasMiabk  aapply  of  bullion  just  reoeived  from 
•Bnglarii^  mil  bo  of  infinite  eesvioe  to  U8 ;  and  I  trust  Aat  we 
shall  make  good  use  of  it  We  have  been  in  a  moat,  lamentable 
state  of  poYorty  and  distress  of  late ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
eurrent  will  soon  ha  turned.  If  the  military  establishments  be 
immediately  redueed  to  a- proper  soale — ^if  we  continue  at  peace 
— and  the  Court  o£  Directors  continua  to  assist  us  with  supplies 
of  bullion  to  a  moderate  extent^  I  would  be  answerable  for  the 
apeedy  re-establiahment  of  our  finances,  and  I  should  hope  to 
commence  &  seduction,  m  a  vexy  short  time,  in  the  present 
enormous  chax^a  of  interest. 

^^  You  may  be  surprised  that  I  should  express  any  doubt  with 
feqped  to  the- continuance  of  peace ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have 
never  had  any  great  confidence  in  our  new  situation.  When 
things  have  been  so  much  disturbed  as  thej  have  been  of  late, 
they  do  not  easily  settle  into  order.  Our  present  'political 
relations'  ore  not,  in  my  opinion,  vexy  well  calculated  to  secure 
permanent  tmn^uiUity. 

'^  You  maj  also  be  surprised  that  I  should  oitertain  a  doubt 
with  reqpect  to  the  immediate  reduction  of  our  military  este- 
blishments ;  but.  althongk  Sir  6.  Barlow  has  witk  heart  and 
soul  urged  on  this  xeferm,  little  has  yet  been  accomplished.  The 
Irregulars  are  still  an  intolerable  burden  upon  us.  Grreatefiforts, 
however,  have  been  made,  at  great  expense,  to  provide  fimds 
for  discharging  them,  as  well  as  all  extra  military  establish- 
ments maintained  during  the.  war ;  and  if  they  are  not  now 
ditchargedj  you  will  be  able  to  form  as  accurate  a  judgment  of 
the  reasons  as  I  can  pretend  to  do.. 

*'  We  are  now  besieging  Oohud,  in  order,  I  believe,  that  we 
may  be  in  a  capacity  to  deliver  over  the  country  whicb  has  been 
ceded  by  ua.  Soma  little  loss  has  been  sustained  in  an  attack 
upon  an  outpost ;  but  it  ia  expected  that  we.  shall,  soon,  obtain 
possession  of  the  place. 

''  Captaia  Baillie  is  engaged  in  resuming  the  Joidaad  lands 
in  Bundlekundf.  from  which  we  hope  to  obtain  a  considerable 
increase  of  revenue.  He  has  gone  on  successfully  hidierto  ;  but 
I  shall  not  be  much,  surprised  if  the  object  should  not  be  accom- 
plished without  military  operations. 
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'*  The  army  under  Lord  Lake  is  still  at  Delhi,  having  a  con- 
siderable detachment  in  advance  at  Panniput^  under  Colonel 
Bum.  This  advanced  position  will  be  maintained^  I  believe, 
until  Holkar  thinks  proper  to  move  on  to  his  own  territory. 
He  is  at  present  employed,  we  hear,  in  squeezing  his  friends  the 
Sikhs  a  little  ;  and  when  he  may  be  disposed  to  leave  '  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,'  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  I  sus- 
pect you  will  be  a  little  surprised  in  England  to  find  us  engaged 
on  the  theatre  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  There  are  not 
many  men  whom  I  will  suspect  hastily  of  poflsessing  the  en- 
lightened mind  and  extended  views  of  the  son  of  Philip ;  but 
there  are  a  few  in  camp  who  might,  perhaps,  personate  him  in 
some  other  respects,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  this  idea 
has  not  occurred  to  their  own  minds. 

*'The  Rajpoot  Rajahs  are  about  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  their  claims  to  the  fair  hand  of  the  Princess 
of  Oudipoor  ;  and  as  Scindiah  feels  deeply  interested  in  the 
question,  and  Holkar  is  supposed  to  be  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  young  lady's  fate,  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  she  will 
make  a  very  desirable  diversion  in  our  favor.  The  gallantry  of 
our  Alexanders,  however,  if  they  were  left  to  themselves,  would, 
I  believe,  induce  them  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  resolving 
this  connubial  difficulty. 

'*  If  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors  feel  any  curiosity  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  causes  of  the  present  derangement  of  their 
affairs,  I  hope  they  will  refer  to  Davis,  for  he  will  be  able  to 
give  them  full  and  accurate  information^  and  he  is  a  man  who 
will  tell  a  plain  unvarnished  tale.  I  do  not,  however,  despair  of 
overcoming  our  difficulties  in  time,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the 
tenor  of  my  remarks  on  the  Estimate  for  1806-7,  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  enclose.  There  are  some  reserves  and  provisos, 
it  is  true ;  but  still  I  have  great  hopes  that  we  shall  succeed 
ultimately. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  add  respecting  the  estate  of  poor  Lord 
ComwalUs — ^nor,  indeed,  on  any  other  subject  which  can 
interest  you. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckjbr.** 
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To  carry  out  such  reductioiis  of  public  expendi- 
ture as  had  been  determined  upon  by  Sir  George 
Barlow  and  Mr.  Tucker,  without  causmg  much 
private  inconvenience  and  exciting  much  personal 
resentment,  was  clearly  an  impossibility.  These  mea* 
sures,  indeed,  were  of  a  character  which,  looking 
back  at  them  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
seems  to  be  so  steeped  in  unpopularity,  that  if  they 
had  been  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  goading 
into  hostility  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  country,  could  not  have  achieved 
that  object  with  more  entire  success.  It  was  not 
only  in  Lord  Lake's  Camp  that  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion was  excited  and  the  bitterest  enmity  provoked. 
There  was  hardly  a  native  Court,  with  a  Residency  or 
a  Conmiissionership  attached  to  it,  in  which  a  group 
of  political  officers  did  not  tremble  for  the  security 
of  their  old  gains,  whilst  the  lavish  expenditure  in 
which  they  had  been  wont  unquestioned  to  indulge, 
was  now  regarded  by  (Government  as  profligacy,  and 
denounced  as  a  crime.  Prom  one  end  of  the  coimtry 
to  the  other,  sinecurists  and  monopolists  were  smitten 
with  dismay.  There  was  no  longer  to  be  any  shelter 
for  idleness ;  any  toleration  for  extravagance.  Every 
man,  who  drew  the  money  of  the  State,  was  to  be 
expected  to  work  for  it.  Two  men  were  no  longer 
to  be  suffered  to  do  the  work  of  one ;  nor  were  places 
to  be  made,  that  fibvored  officers  might  fill  them.  A 
general  war  was  to  be  waged  against  slothfolness 
and  corruption  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  licence  of  un- 
controlled expenditure  was  thenceforth  to  be  a  folly 
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of  fhe  Fast.  How  sach  stem  reflolutioiis  as  these 
must  ha;76  affected  vested  interests  in  pablie  extr&- 
vaganoe,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture. 

A  few  paragraphs  from  one  of  Mr.  Tnckeor^s  letters, 
written  at  this  time,  will  illustrate,  better  than  any- 
thing else,  the  personal  bearings  of  this  great  question 
of  economical  refDrm.  '*  The  expense,"  he  wrote  to 
Sir  George  Barlow,  '^  of  the  fonign  Besidents,  Com- 
missioners, &c.,  has  risen  to  »n  wnount  liiat  wlD 
astonish  you ;  but  I  hear  that  you  ha^e  placed  them 
all  under  limitations,  and  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
make  any  exceptions.  Malcofan's  disbursements  are 
reary  heavy,  and  I  camiot  perceive  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  allowing  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  public 
servants  to  support  something  approaching  to  a 
royal  state.  The  establishment  of  liie  Governor- 
General's  office  may,  I  think,  ladmit  txf  very  great 
reduction,  for  a  few  good  writers,  I  should  suppose, 
would  now  perform  all  the  duty  of  it,  conducted,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  henceforward,  on  a  mode- 
rate scale.  The  voluminous  despatches  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  were  a  great  evil,  for  they  not  only  caused 
great  delay  in  making  very  necessary  communica- 
tions, but  they  were  not,  I  believe,  read  by  half  a 
dozen  individuals.  The  expense  of  the  College  should 
be  reduced  as  much  as  posdble,  and  aU  sinecures, 
such  as  Provosts,  Vice-Provosts,  &c.,  should,  I  think, 
be  altogether  abolished.  Ghreat  reductions,  I  should 
hope,  may  be  made  by-and-by  in  collecting  the  re- 
venues of  the  Oeded  and  Conquered  districts ;  and 
the  Provincial  Corps  may,  perhaps,  be  dispensed  with 
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heaxmibdr.  The  AsntaosUJiidgeB,  I  Iueto. heard,  ore, 
in  most  ioBtaaioeB,  if  not  every  wheore,  an  mmeeeBBary 
eaqseiue.  Begisterfi andAsostants  might,  I  think, 
do  the  diriy  peifectlj  well ;  and  the  Judges  abonld 
be  latimiilated  to  greater  actiyity.  Some  of  these 
eoEtra- JndgBB,  I  understand,  lidicole  the  appoint- 
mecnt  as  absolutely  xuboIbsb.  There  ha^e  been  some 
appointments  cveoted  of  late  years  (the  Superin- 
tendent of  Oivil  buildings,  Assay-Master  at  Benares, 
&e.,  &C.),  which,  I  should  suppose,  can  scaroely  be 
necBBsaiy  in  a  time  of  distress.  The  Gbyemment 
here  might  revise  all  sadi  establishments,  and  strike 
off  ererytibing  Bupetflnans.  We  shallnot  too,  I  hope, 
hare  any  occasion  for  establishments  on  account  of 
the  Calcutta  Militia*  The  Commercial  StfidencieB 
in  Oude  afqpear  to  me  to  be  absolntely  useless — ^at 
least  for  the  present/'  '^  A  systematic  attention  to 
economy,^'  he  added,  ^'should  be  observed  through- 
out every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure.  The 
military  charge  is  the  .great  olgect  to  be  looked  to ; 
and  even  during  war  much  expense  may  be  saved 
by  a  strict  attention  to  the  manner  of  providing  the 
acmy  with  stores,  provisionB,  &c.,  through  the  public 
agents  and  cantractors."  What  a  blow  is  here  struck 
at  personal  interests  of  all  Jdnds — &om  those  of  the 
lazy  sinecuzist  to  those  of  the  greedy  contractor  1 

If  such  measures  had  not  been  unpopulai;,  our 
ludian  officials  would  have  been  the  most  virtuous 
and  self-devoted  in  the  world.  But  th^  were 
grievously  unpopular.  Never,  perhaps,  before  or 
after — not  even  in  that  second  great  epoch  of  eeono- 
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mical  reform,  when  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
evinced  their  impotent  indignation  by  refusing  to 
dine  with  Lord  William  Bentinck — ^has  such  a  flood 
of  wrath  been  poured  upon  a  public  functionary  as 
now  streamed  out,  primarily  against  Sir  George 
Barlow,  and  secondarily  against  Mr.  Tucker.  There 
are  broad  marks  of  this  extant  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  period  to  which  I  now  refer ;  but  from 
Tradition  it  may  be  gathered  that  worse  things  were 
uttered,  even  at  the  dinner-tables  of  great  men, 
than  any  that  were  ever  embodied  in  written  words ; 
though  in  those  days  much  was  recorded  which, 
after  the  unfailing  action  of  time  had  cooled  down 
their  individual  resentments,  the  authors  would 
have  blushed  to  read.  I  am  not  passing  judgm^it 
upon  these  displays  of  party  and  personal  hostiliiy. 
The  men  who  were  betrayed  into  them  were  not 
weaker  than  their  brethren.  Such  infirmity  is  com- 
mon to  mankind.  I  only  speak  of  it  now,  to  show 
that  the  great  work  of  Eeform  to  which  Barlow  and 
Tucker  had  devoted  themselves,  was  not  one  without 
its  own  peculiar  miseries,  and  that  it  demanded  no 
small  amount  of  moral  courage  to  prosecute  it  con- 
sistently to  the  end.  Even  in  these  days  men  may 
question  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  some  of  these 
individual  acts  of  reform ;  but  looking  at  the  aggre- 
gate, it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  necessary. 
Impartial  History  cannot  refuse  to  pronounce  that 
they  were  honestly  and  manfully  carried  out.  Bar- 
low and  Tucker  had  not  a  thought  beyond  the  in- 
terests of  the  State.    The  duty  which  had  devolved 
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upon  them  was  as  painfdl  as  it  was  onerous ;  and 
they  went  through  it  with  the  sturdy  resolution  and 
self-negation  of  honest  men.  Aad  I  belieye  that  if 
their  cotemporaries  had  read,  as  I  hare  done,  all 
the  correspondence  which  passed  between  these  two 
public  functionaries  at  this  time,  they  would,  in 
spite  of  all  priyate  inducements  to  censure  and  con- 
demn, have  regarded  with  respect  the  straightfor- 
ward conduct  of  the  Goyemor-Gteneral  and  his  Mi- 
nister of  Finance.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion were  not  appreciated.  And  the  motiyes  of  the 
men  were  not  understood.  It  was  natural  that  in 
such  a  conjuncture  rash  judgments  should  be  passed. 
It  is  the  great  priyilege  of  Honesty  to  liye  them 
down. 

In  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  measures,  which 
little  by  little,  and  almost  against  the  fondest  hopes 
of  their  projector,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  some- 
thing like  order  to  our  Finances,  Mr.  Tucker  was  ne- 
cessarily brought  into  collision  with  members  of  his 
own  service,  for  it  was  his  to  stimulate  the  tardy 
and  to  reproach  the  indolent ;  and  more  than  one 
reyenue-officer  at  this  time  receiyed  a  private  hint 
from  the  Accountant-General,  that  if  a  little  more 
activity  were  not  displayed  ia  the  collections,  a  pub- 
lic reprimand  would  be  the  result  of  his  remissness. 
To  one  collector  he  vnrote :  "  You  are  charged  with  a 
most  important  trust ;  and  much  wUl  depend  upon 
your  energy  and  activity.  I  trust,  for  your  sake  and 
my  own,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  that 
you  will  exert  yourself  with  vigor ;  for  I  tell  you 
candidly,  and  from  motives  of  real  good-will  towards 
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jaa,  that  if  I  peroeiyed  iSbe  leaat  lelaxaiioiL  upooi 
yonr  part,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  represent  it,  that 
steps  migbt  be  taken  io  giye  effect  to  the  eflbrts 
wbidi  I  bare  been  called  upon  to  make."  To  an- 
other be  ivrote,  in  the  same  sttam:  ^'ThisiBamD^ 
ment  when  the  ezertiona  of  ev^ery  pubHc  officer  may 
be  of  importance  to  the  service ;  and  I  trust  you  will 
ezert  yourseli^  and  pay  inmiediate  attention  jU>  the 
instmctianfi  you  receive.  I  know  that  I  have  no 
ri^xt  to  ui^  or  recommend  anything  privately  to 
yon,  or  any  other  public  officer;  but  knowing,  as 
you  must,  thflt  I  can  be  influenoad  by  none  but 
a  good  motive,  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  take 
what  I  say  in  good  part ;  and  be  better  satisfied 
with  my  calling  your  attention  to  an  object  of 
importance  in  a  prirate  letter,  than  if  I  had  ad- 
dressed you  in  my  public  capacity."  Other  passages 
of  a  similar  tendency  might  be  quoted  from  Mr. 
Tucker's  correqiondenoe  with  the  revenue-officers 
in  the  Provinces .  "  "When  I  inform  you,"  he 
wrote  to  them,  '^tiiat  every  lakh  of  rupees  which 
you  remit  to  the  army  probaSbly  puts  an  end  to  a 
monthly  expense  to  an  equal  amoxmt,  you  will  be 
able  to  understand  my  urgency."  This,  indeed, 
was  not  the  least  distressing  of  his  duties  at  this 
time ;  but  lie  performed  it,  not  only  with  tenq^er  miid 
moderation,  but  with  such  kindness,  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  performance,  uncompromising  as  it 
was,  entailed  much  odium  upon  him.  In  estimating, 
however,  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Tucker's  position,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  a  younger  man, 
and  younger  in  the  servioe»  than  the  msgority  of 
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4I»0B6  whose  prooeedingB  he  ooatrolled^  and  whose 
cofidact  he  oenmiaiited  upon ;  andiliat  he  had  just 
heen  called  fr(»i  the  oountrng-faoxuie  of  a  xnarate 
men»mtile  firm  to  take  these  lesponsihilities  upan 
Mm. 

I  hare  said  that  iiie  Tesohite  meesiires  of  Barlow 
and  Tucker  began  in  time  to  develope  symptoms  oi 
saeeess.  As  Ihe  new  year  adranced,  the  financial 
praqsects  of  the  coontry  gleamed  more  cheerfully 
upon  tibem;  the  worst  4iffiealtieB  were  sormoimted; 
tte  crisis  WW  paessed;  and  to  tihe  steady  action  of 
Time  might  th^  now  look  hopefdUy  for  the  rest. 
They  had  begun  by  applying  desperate  remedies  to  des- 
perate evilB.  They  had  sacnficed  the  Investment,  and 
tiiey  had  antioipBted  the  S/evenne.  It  was  their  one 
^reat  pressing  object  to  obtain  ready  money ;  for  only 
by  the  action  of  Gash  payments  at  the  outset  conld 
the  great  ioehei^  of  difficulty  before  them  eSiBctually 
be  melted  away.  Deht,  indeed,  was  breeding  debt  so 
npidly ,  that,  as  Mr.  Tucker  truly  said,  every  unpaid 
Jakh  of  rupees  WBs  entodling  a  monthly  cost  almost  of 
ihe  same  amount — pmoliually,  romething  approach- 
ing to  an  interest  of  1200  per  cent.  Buioous  esta- 
blishments, for  all  effeetiTe  purposes  quite  uimeces- 
Bsry,  were  being  maintained,  simply  because  an  em- 
barrassed Goremment  could  not  discDiarge  their  aiv 
sears  of  pay.  BroqpectivenieaBiireB  of  reform  were  of 
little  use  so  long  as  there  was  no  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury to  give  them  immediate  eflEect.  As  with  indi- 
Tiduals,  so  is  it  with  GhDyemments,  the  impoverished 
and  embarrassed  cannot  aflbrd  to  retrench.    Be- 
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trenchment,  in  most  cases,  inyolyes  prompt  pay- 
ment of  arrears  ;  and  how  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished, if  there  be  no  money  in  the  Treasury  P    It 
was  necessarily,  therefore,  the  first  care  of  our  ad- 
ministrators in  this  great  conjuncture  of  1806-6  to 
provide  ready  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  State, 
even  at  a  great  prospectiye  sacrifice,  for  no  sacrifice 
could  be  so  great  as  that  involyed  in  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  order  of  things.    Gomwallis  appro- 
priated to  general  purposes  the  money  intended  for 
the  China  inyestment.     And  his  successor  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  measures  which  were  identical 
with  a  forestalment  of  the  Reyenue.    The  eyils  of 
such  a  system  were  apparent;  but  such  was  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  that  the  representations  of 
Lake  and  Malcolm,  though  eyery  sound  financial 
theory  might  be  violated  by  the  forestalment,  were 
successful  in  the  ead,  and  an  anticipation  of  the 
Beyenue  of  the  Western  Provinces  was  authorised 
by  Sir  George  Barlow,  with  the  sanction  of  his 
Financial  adviser.     "  I  am  glad,"  wrote  the  latter, 
'^  that  your  arrangements  are  satisfiBtctory  to  Lord 
Lake ;  but  he  must  not  expect  us  to  supply  all  that 
may  be  wished,  or  all  that  may  be  wanted.   We  will 
do  all  that  circumstances  may  admit  of,  although 
this,  I  fear,  will  fall  short  of  what  is  required,  in 
a  lamentable  degree,  if  great  and  immediate  re- 
ductions be  not  effected.    This  plan  of  forestalling 
is  somewhat  embarrassing ;  for  it  leaves  me  in  some 
doubt  with  respect  to  what  may  be  expected  firom 
the  future.    Lord  Lake  is  an  experienced  soldier; 
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and  he  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  very  prudent  to 
lay  waste  a  country,  or  even  to  forage  in  a  country, 
which  you  have  occasion  to  march  through.  The 
anticipation  of  our  Revenue  is  precisely  the  same 
thing,"— ** although,"  added  Mr.  Tucker,  "I  am 
sensible  that  it  may  have  been  entirely  justified  by 
the  urgency  of  the  case." 

Of  course,  a  grand  feature  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
arrangements  of  embarrassed  Governments,  was  the 
borrowing  of  money — or,  in  technical  language,  the 
opening  of  a  loan.  "  I  should  borrow,"  wrote  Mal- 
colm* at  this  time,  "two,  three,  or  four  crores  if 
necessary,  and  stop  every  species  of  investment,  in 
the  fall  confidence  that  I  was  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  my  coimtry."  The  stoppage  of  the  In- 
vestment was  easy ;  but  the  borrowing  of  the  four 
crores  was  a  matter  to  be  talked  of  at  Muttra  rather 
than  to  be  accomplished  in  Bengal.  Money  was 
with  difficulty  to  be  obtained  from  the  community 
at  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent.    The  capital,  indeed, 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Malcolm's  views  were  greatly  opposed  to  those 
of  ComwaUis  and  Barlow;  bat  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  at  this  time 
his  opinions  found  utterance  in  bitter  or  disrespectful  words,  or  that  he 
gare  practical  expression  to  them  by  hesitating  to  carry  out  their  plans  of 
flnancial  reform.  Of  Lord  ComwaUis  he  wrote,  in  language  of  emphatic 
admiration,  as  of  *'  a  great  and  good  man,  who  has  continued  to  the  last  to 
dcTote  himself  to  his  country."  **Few,  if  any,"  he  continued,  "have  lived 
with  such  honor;  no  one  ever  died  with  more  glory."  Of  Sir  George  Barlow 
he  wrote,  a  month  afterwards,  ''I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  approbation  of  my 
conduct.  I  shall  thank  him  by  my  fhture  exertions."  "  I  trust,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  that  we  shall  have  the  definite  treaty  signed  to-morrow,  or  next  day 
at  furthest.  I  work  at  that  and  the  reductions  as  hard  as  I  can.  The  latter 
will  be  reported  on  in  a  few  days.  They  amount  to  about  two  lakhs  per 
mensem— and  if  we  can  only  send  Holkar  out  of  the  Punjab,  or  out  of  the 
world,  the  whole  of  this  expense  will  be  done  away,  and  many  others." 
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of  the  settlemeait  had  been.  foEeaiialled.  TheM  was 
little  floating  about,  seeiking  public  or  prirate  in- 
Testment.  XTpon  such  a  Bulgeot  theie  was  no  beMer 
authority  thaa  Mr.  Tucker.  '^The  loan  proceeds 
but  slowly/'  he  wrote  to  Sir  George  Badow,  in  the 
middle  of  November,  *'  and  I  am  not  now  at  all 
sanguine  that  it  will  succeed  to  the  extent  required. 
In  fisict,  there  has  been  so  much  anticipatiou  of  late, 
tibftt  there  is  no  disposable  ea^tal  in.  the  market  at 
present,  and  of  this  I  caa  iorm  a  very  good  judg- 
ment, from  what  has  been  done  by  our  own  House. 
We  have  inrested,  sanoe  the  Ist  of  January  last»:  in 
the  pubKc  loans,,  on  account  of  our  Mends  and  our* 
selves,  about  thirty-six  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  Gk>Tera- 
ment,  within  the  same  period,  haye  borrowed  about 
two  crores  of  rupees.  This  sum,.  I  think,  exceeds 
the  annual  accumulation  of  capital  at  this  Pren- 
dency,  and  a  part  of  it,  therefore,  must  either  ha^re 
been  on.  anticipation,  or  have  been  drawn  tram  some 
other  channel — (from  the  support  of  commerce)." 
This  seems  to  be  unanswerable.  It  was  easy  to  talk 
of  borrowing  money ;  but  no  one  had  any  to  lend. 

But  money  fbr  immediate  necessities  was  provided 
in  the  manner  above  described ;  and  an  opportune 
arrival  of  bullion  &om  England  came  to  the  further 
aid  of  our  financial  administrators.  In  the  mean 
while  au  able  and  expecLenced.  civil  oSjoer  was 
despatched  to  the  Western  Provinces  to  exercise 
personal  superintendence  over  the  monied  concerns 
of  the'Ghrand  Army.  Not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
evils  which  had  stared  the  new  Accountant>6eneral 
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in  the  face  on  lii»  asanTnptinn  of  ofBice,  had  been  the 
extreme  confusion  of  the  mUitaiy  acoonnts.  At  the 
end  of  October,  1805^  Mr.  Tackar  was  infimned  by 
the  Military  Auditor-General  that  no  account  had 
been  receiyed  firom  the  Paymaster  to  Lord  Laike's 
army,  siiice  the  month  of  September,  1804*  So  gross 
an  evidence  of  irregularity  waa  fit  subject  for  senrere 
animadyer&don*  Mr.  Tucker  commented  forcibly  upon 
it;  but  that  was  not  a  season  in  which  thne  or  energy 
could  be  adyantageoosly  erpended  in  reproadies  and 
r^rets;  so  he  addressed  himself  at  once  to  a  re- 
medy. ^<  Considering,'' he  wrote,  ^Hhe  great  distance 
of  the  army  from  the  Presidency — the  unsettled 
state  of  everything  at  present  in  the  newterritory — 
the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  tiiose  who  have 
been  recently  introdueed  into  the  Pay  Department 
— and  the  extensive  duty  to  be  performed  by  the 
public  officers  here — ^it  appears  to  me  that  the  super- 
mtending  Power  at  the  Presidiency  is  not  efficient ; 
and  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  a 
strong  controlling  power  on  the  spot,  acting  under 
your  immediate  authority^  and  direction.  I  should 
rec(»nmend  the  appointment  of  an  Auditor  and 
Accountant  for  the  MUitarjrDqpartment  West  of  Be- 
nares, to  eontmue  only  until  everything  is  brought 
into  order;  and  this  ofi&cer  should,  of  course,  act 
under  the  Military  S^gulatLonft  at  present  in  fbrce, 
and  report  everything  regularly  to  the  superintend- 

*  '*  Eren  if  we  hacP  been  gaUoping  after  HoUur  all  the  time,''  wrote  Mr. 
Tocker  to  Sir  Qecnqge Bariow,  ^a  ttatenofint  might  have  been  ftimished of 
the  mcmey  transactions  which  occurred;  but  during  the  last  six  months, 
the  Armj  and  the  Paymaster  hare  been  qnietly  settled' in  Cantonments." 
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iug  officers  at  the  Presidency,  with  which  he  should 
hold  direct  correspondence/' 

"  Everything,"  continued  Mr.  Tucker,  "  will  de- 
pend upon  the  individual  who  may  be  selected  for 
such  a  duty."  He  had  first  thought  of  Mr.  Sherer, 
a  young  and  pronusing  civil  officer,  who  had  early 
displayed  great  aptitude  for  financial  business ;  but 
the  state  of  his  health  at  that  time  seemed  to  render 
it  desirable  that  his  zeal  for  the  public  service  should 
not  then  be  taxed  by  the  arduous  duties  of  such  an 
appointment,  and  Mr.  Tucker  therefore  made  another 
and  an  equally  judicious  selection  from  among  his  as- 
sociates in  the  service.  '*  The  man  in  the  whole  ser- 
vice," he  wrote  to  the  Governor-General,  "  to  whom 
I  should  commit  the  office  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence of  success,  is  B/ichardson.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  duty  of  a  Paymaster ;  and  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  the  Revenue  and  Military 
accounts ;  but  what  is  of  most  importance  on  this 
occasion  is,  that  he  possesses  an  inflexible  fiarmness 
of  mind,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  through  with 
a  very  arduous,  unpleasant  duty.  There  are  few  men 
who  have  zeal  and  firmness  enough  to  undertake  an 
ungracious,  invidious  duty  from  disinterested  mo- 
tives; but  Richardson's  regard  for  the  public  in- 
terests, and  his  Mendship  for  you,  would,  I  am  sure, 
stimulate  him  to  make  every  possible  exertion,  and 
I  really  do  not  know  a  man  firom  whom  I  should 

expect  so  much Should  any  objection  occur  to 

this  arrangement,  I  would  reconmiend  as  an  alter- 
native, that  Kichardson  be  directed  to  take  charge 
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of  the  office  of  FaymaBter  in  the  !Field,  in  order  that 
he  may  bring  up  the  accounts  which  are  in  arrear^ 
and  place  everything  in  proper  train.  This  is  essen* 
tial,  at  all  events.  Richardson  will  not,  I  am  per* 
suaded,  like  either  duty,  for  his  wishes  are  all  directed 
to  the  Political  Department ;  but  I  am  conyincedi 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  own  inclination  and  conyenience  to  promote  the 
public  service.  You  will  not  suspect  me  of  an  in- 
terested recommendation  on  this  or  any  other  occa* 
sion ;  for  I  never  was  a  jobber,  or  indeed  a  suitor,  in 
my  life.'* 

The  arrangement  here  su^ested  was  approved 
by  the  Governor-General ;  and  Mr.  Bichardson  was 
despatched  to  join  the  Grand  Army.  Vested  with 
large  powers  to  supply  Lord  Lake  with  necessary 
fonds,  and  to  control  generally  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Army,  he  executed  his  appointed  task  with 
all  the  zeal  and  ability  that  were  expected  from 
him;  and  the  best  results  attended  this  important 
innovation  upon  a  defective  and  disastrous  system. 
There  had,  hitherto,  been  a  grievous  want  of  order 
and  regularity  in  the  management  of  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  Army;  and  good  management  is 
often  as  serviceable  as  much  thrift.  Now,  not  only 
was  new  vigor  infused  into  the  department,  but 
there  was  for  the  first  time  effective  supervision  on 
the  spot.  The  work  of  the  Army,  too,  was  done* 
As  the  new  year  dawned  upon  Lidia,  Peace  began 
to  dawn  with  it.  The  Army  was  to  be  broken  up ; 
its  arrears  were  to  be  paid;  and  Mr.  Richardson 
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was  there  to  see  that  the  public  money  was  pro- 
fitably expended.  E(H!  immediate  purposes,  as  I 
have  shown,  cash  had  been  supplied ;  and  now  the 
whole  machinery  of  Einance  was  r^tilarly  set 
a-going.  It  needed,  indeed,  only  that  a  good  be- 
ginning should  be  made — ^that  the  dii&culty  should 
be  looked  boldly  in  the  face,  and  that  the  onward 
progress  of  extraragance  and  ruin  should  be  reso- 
lutely arrested.  With  every  new  week  appeared 
some  new  symptoms  of  revival.  The  accounts  from 
the  other  Presidencies  continued  to  improve.  And 
before  it  was  announced  in  letters  from  England, 
which  took  most  people  by  surprise,  that  Sir  Geoi^ 
Barlow,  to  whom  the  succession  to  the  Govemor- 
Oeneralship  had  been  promised,  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  an  English  nobleman,  the  peril  was  sur- 
mounted; the  great  work  was  done.*  The  energy 
and  resolution  which  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
right  moment,  were  attended  with  results  beyond 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine;  and  Lord 
Minto  entered  upon  his  government  with  little  to 
embarrass  his  movements,  or  to  perplex  his  judg- 
ment. That  the  precipitate  abandonment  of  the 
"great  game"  in  the  North-West  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  after-results  both  embarrassing  and  per- 
plexing, I  am  not  prepared  to  show.   I  have  nothing, 

*  On  the  28th  of  August,  1806,  Sir  6.  Barlow  recorded  a  minute,  in  irhidi 
he  says:  ** Hie  present  Btate  of  the  Finances  of  the  Honorahle  Oompaiqr  in 
India,  together  with  the  seyeral  arrangements  whidi  Mr.  Tucker  has  sug- 
gested for  their  improyement,  wiQ  manifest  that  the  public  interests  have 
derived  very  important  benefits  from  his  able  and  lealons  exertions  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  department  under  his  immediate  supec^ 
intendence." 
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indeed^  to  do  mth  the  solution  of  that  question. 
This  is  a  chapter  only  in  the  Financial  History  of 
India ;  a  chapter  that  has  never  yet  been  written — 
but  one  which  is  most  necessary  to  a  right  com- 
prehension of  the  Annals  of  a  most  eyentfdl  epoch. 
It  is  not  because  I  am  engaged  on  this  Biography 
that  I  aver,  that  no  History  of  India  can  be  com- 
plete without  a  record  of  these  Financial  measures, 
or  a  just  tribute  to  the  exertions  of  Henry  St.G^rge 
Tucker.* 

m 

*  The  oorrespondence  lietween  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Mr.  TackMV  in  the 
years  1805-6,  the  whole  of  which  ia  now  before  me,  ia  so  Tolnnunona,  that 
I  haTe  bean  neoeiaitated  to  reject  veiy  much  which  would  hare  illuatrated 
the  eyentf  narrated  in  this  chapter,  and  greatly  enhanced  its  historical  ralue. 
Thia  ia  much  to  be  Mgietted,  because  the  mote  minutelj  it  is  studied,  the 
more  impressed  will  the  student  be  with  a  conyictioii  both  of  the  neoessity  of 
the  measures  and  the  integri^r  of  the  men. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Settlement  of  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  FroYinoes— The  Special  Com- 
mission  of  1807 — Mr.  Tucker's  Appointment — ^His  Colleagues — ^Duties  of 
the  New  Commission— Their  Beception  in  Upper  India— Mr.  Tucker's 
Beport. 

Under  the  adnunistration  of  Lord  Wellesley  the 
dominions  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been 
greatly  extended.  The  Ceded  districts  of  Oude,  and 
the  Conquered  provinces  wrested  from  the  Mah- 
rattas,  had  so  swollen  our  Eastern  Empire  as  to 
demand  a  large  accession  of  administrative  agency 
and  administrative  skill.  The  country  which  we 
had  acquired  by  our  diplomacy  and  by  our  arms 
was  now  to  be  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  benefit  of  the  People.  A  great  Re- 
venue was  to  be  raised ;  and  a  great  Nation  was  to 
be  protected.  Now  that  the  clang  of  arms  no  longer 
drowned  the  counsel  of  the  statesman,  it  was  a 
matter  of  primal  concernment  so  to  settle  these 
North- Western  Provinces  as  to  render  our  accession 
of  territory  advantageous  alike  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  people  whom  we  had  subdued. 

Even  whilst  the  measures  for  the  extrication  of 
the  British-Indian  Empire  from  the  financial  em- 
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barrassments  which  threatened  to  oyerwhekn  it, 
were  in  progress  under  the  supervision  and  superin- 
tendence of  Barlow  and  Tucker,  this  great  subject 
of  the  reyenue-settlement  of  the  North- West  had 
been  under  their  consideration ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1805,  the  Governor-General  had  written 
to  his  Finance  Minister :  "  When  you  succeed  to  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Revenue,  you  must  turn  your 
mind  immediately  to  the  forming  of  the  next  set- 
tlement for  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces.  It 
will  require  a  year  or  more  to  collect  the  necessary 
accounts  and  information  for  making  the  settlement 
properly ;  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  this  important  measure/'  Sir 
Gteorge  Barlow  knew  that  in  Mr.  Tucker  he  had  a 
man  to  whom  he  could  safely  entrust  this  important 
duty;  and  his  successor  saw,  with  the  same  clear 
vision,  the  expediency  of  availing  himself  of  the 
services  of  an  administrator  in  whom  soundness  of 
judgment  and  energy  of  action  were  eminently  com- 
bined. 

In  February,  1806,  Mr.  Tucker  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  To 
the  general  subject  of  Indian  taxation,  from  his 
very  boyhood  he  had  devoted  much  earnest  re- 
flection, and  the  weight  of  his  opinions  was  acknow- 
ledged by  aU  his  official  colleagues.  From  his  cor- 
respondence at  this  period  something  may  be  ga- 
thered respecting  the  light  in  which  he  regarded 
the  existing  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue. 
The  following  letter  to  Captain  Baillie,  who  was 


then  ill  political  charge  of  our  new  districts  in  Bim- 
dlekiindy  glances  at  so  many  important  questions 
within  so  small  a  space,  that,  before  passing  on  to 
the  snbstantiTe  matter  of  this  diapter,  I  am  tempted 
to  insert  it  here : 

^<  MB.  TUCKER  TO  CAPTAIN  BAILUE. 

"  Caksatta,  4th  October,  1806. 

*'  Mt  dear  Bailue, — Many  thanks  for  your  favor  of  the 
13th  ultimo,  and  for  your  early  notice  of  my  public  application 
to  you.  The  information  you  have  furnished  is  all  very  satis- 
&ctory;  but  have  you  not  estimated  the  whole  revenue  of  1214 
as  receivable  within  the  year  of  account  1806-7  (or  before  ihe 
30th  of  April  next),  wlule  a  proportion  of  that  revenue  must 
necessarily  fall  into  the  ensuing  year?  On  the  presumption 
that  this  was  the  case,  I  have  ventured  to  deviate  firom  yoiir 
estimate. 

« I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  rich  in  mines  and  in 
other  valuables,  and  Itrust  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  them.  We  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  a  huny 
to  harass  the  countiy  with  customs,  or  any  other  neu;  taxes;  and 
I  have  long  considered  the  abolition  of  the  syer,  a  tax  to  which 
the  people  were  familiarised,  a  very  hasty  measure.  A  tax  even 
objectionable  in  ptinciple,  when  once  established  and  accommo- 
dated to  a  oountxy,  may  be  much  less  injurious  than  a  new  tax, 
to  which  the  same  objection  may  not  apply;  and  in  this  country, 
where  your  inferior  officers  are  so  little  to  be  relied  upon,  all  new 
impositions  are  especially  to  be  avoided.  I  have  no  time,  how- 
ever, just  now  for  discussing  th  e  principles  of  taxation.  I  shall 
be  glad  always  to  hear  £rom  you,  and  to  receive  information  on 
all  subjects  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  our  publio 
duties;  and  you  may  rely  that  I  will  make  the  best  use  of  it  I 
can.  Tou  will  not,  I  hope,  be  discouraged  from  continuing 
yom:  communications  should  I  not  immediately  acknowledge 
them;  for  I  am  not  always  master  of  my  own  time — ^indeed,  I 
am  seldom  master  of  it.    With  respect  to  saltpetre,  I  have  only 
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to  obflBrve,  that  if  anything  can  justify  a  monopoly,  the  circum- 
stances which  you  urge  appear  to  render  a  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  Government  highly  expedient.  I,  myself,  am  a 
decided  enemy  to  commercial  restrictions;  and  I  think  that  a 
great  Oovemment  ought  to  engage  as  little  as  possible  (if  at 
all)  in  commeicial  taraBsactioziB,  and  particularly  petty  transac- 
tions. I  approve  of  the  opium  monopoly,  because  it  enables 
us  to  draw  a  large  revenue  irom  a  foreign  country;  of  the 
salt  monopoly,  because  it  is  a  very  productive  tax,  witb- 
out  being  attended  with  personal  oppression,  because  it  is 
paid  voluntanly  according  to  the  means  of  the  consumeri 
and  because  I  know  no  other  tax  equally  productive  and  less 
objectionable  which  could  be  substituted  for  it.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  n^onopoly  of  saltpetre  could  be  managed  without 
oppression  and  injustice,  and  could  be  made  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  domestic  tranquillity,  I  shall  consider  it  an  ad- 
mirable tax,  and  it  will  have  my  wannest  support. 

*'  Believe  me;,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckeb." 

There  is  no  task,  indeed,  more  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  philanthropist — ^no  task  that  demands 
for  its  due  performance  a  larger  amount  of  adminis- 
trative capacity  than  the  revenue-settlement  of  a 
new  country.  It  is  so  great  a  work,  indeed,  and 
one  that  requires  a  combination  of  so  many  rare 
qualities,  that  it  can  seldom  be  entrusted  with  safety 
to  a  single  man.  At  all  events,  Lord  Wellesley, 
writing  prospectively  of  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  recorded  his  opinion 
that  such  researches  as  it  was  necessary  to  institute 
^^  must  be  entrusted  to  the  best  principles  and  the 
best  talents.**  *^And,"  he  added,  "as  the  variety 
of  talents  requisite  for  a  successM  prosecution  of 
divers  inquiries  may  not  often  be  eminently  pos- 
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sessed  by  one  and  the  same  person,  it  may  perhaps 
be  found  advisable  to  select  two  or  three  of  our 
most  intelligent  servants  to  act  together  in  each 
quarter."  These  opinions  were  shared  by  Sir  George 
Barlow;  and  accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1807,  a  Commission  was  appointed,  charged  with 
the  important  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces,  and  reporting 
upon  the  system  of  internal  administration  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Cox*  and  Mr.  Tucker  were  nominated  Com- 
missioners, f  Mr.  Sherer  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  Commission ;  Mr.  Eortescue,  Assistant-Secre- 
tary ;  and  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  Interpreter. 

With  the  full  approbation  of  his  brother-commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Tucker,  in  the  first  instance,  had  de- 
signed the  Secretaryship  for  Mr.  Charles  Metcalfe — 
then  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  whose  high 
qualities  were  recognised  alike  by  his  cotemporaries 
and  his  seniors  in  the  service.  But  Metcalfe  had 
chalked  out  for  himself  a  career  in  another  line. 
He  had  made  his  election  in  favor  of  Folitical|  em- 
ployment; and  the  predilections,  which  were  first 
generated  by  early  ambition,  had  been  subsequently 
strengthened  by  the  experiences  of  a  stirring  life  in 

*  This  gentleman  had  been  Aocountant-General  prior  to  Mr.  Tacker*8  first 
tenure  of  office;  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Rerenne. 

t  Shortly  before  this,  Sir  George  Barlow  had  ofi^ered  Mr.  Tucker  the  office 
of  Head-Commissioner  at  Madras  to  inquire  into  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot;  but  Mr.  Tucker  was  unwilling  to  quit  Bengal,  and  he  declined  the 
app<^ntment 

t  The  English  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  Indian  official  language 
Political  means  Diplomatic. 
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liord  Lake's  camp.  He  was  imwilliiig,  therefore,  to 
connect  himself,  in  so  dedsire  a  manner,  with  the 
Kevenue  branch  of  the  Administration ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  declined  the  offer  if  it  had 
been  formally  made  to  him  by  Grovemment.  But 
he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  compliment,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Sherer,  on  whom  the  ap- 
pointment was  subsequently  conferred,  explaining 
the  grounds  of  his  disinclination  to  accept  it.  '^  By- 
the-by,'*  he  wrote,  "Tucker  will  doubtless  have 
mentioned  to  you  what  I  read  in  a  letter  from  him 
to  Richardson,  that  at  first,  with  the  assent  of  Cox, 
he  had  proposed  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  through 
Xiumsden,  my  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission. Of  course,  at  that  time,  he  could  not 
have  expected  that  the  Secretary's  office  would  be 
put  on  so  respectable  a  footing.  He  could  have  had 
no  idea  that  the  Government  would  spare  you, 
Bayley,  and  Portescue ;  otherwise  he  would  never, 
it  is  clear,  have  thought  of  me.  I  will  tell  you  the 
effect  that  this  had  on  my  mind,  when  Bichardson 
sent  me  Tucker's  letter — I  must  observe  that  Tucker 
wrote  just  after  Lumsden  left  him  to  carry  the  pro- 
position to  the  Governor,  and  therefore  could  give 
no  hint  of  the  result — I  was  of  course  flattered  by 
the  circumstance,  and  obliged  to  Tucker ;  but  I 
wished  that  he  had  not  made  the  proposal,  and  I 
did  not  like  the  thought  of  getting  so  deep  into  the 
Revenue  line  and  so  far  from  the  Political.  I  did 
not  know  which  I  should  do,  if  any  reference  were 
made  to  me,  as  on  the  one  hand  to  give  up  a 
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favorite  line,  and  on  the  other,  to  reject  so  respect- 
able a  situation,  likely  to  be  attended  with  consi- 
derable advantages,  would  be,  either  way,  difGLcult. 
My  hope  was  that  Government,  without  any  re- 
ference to  me,  wonld  make  its  own  arrangement, 
excluding  me,  and  so  relieve  me  firom  the  responsi- 
bility of  guiding  my  own  destiny.  The  sight  of 
your  appointment  was  the  jQrst,  and  is  the  only  in- 
telligence which  I  have  yet  received ;  and,  besides 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  appointment  to  a  post 
which  I  thought  would  be  pleasing  to  you,  I  felt  on 
my  own  account  great  relief*  Although  I  am 
obliged  to  Tucker  for  thinking  of  me,  I  am  glad^  on 
many  accounts,  that  the  present  capitsd  arrange- 
ment has  taken  place."  After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  again  feU  to  the  lot 
of  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  to  recommend  Charles 
Metcalfe  for  a  situation.  As  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company  he  recommended  him  for  the  situar 
tion  of  Governor-General  of  India* 

On  the  26th  of  June  Mr.  Tucker  quitted  Cal- 
cutta,  on  his  journey  to  the  Upper  Provinces.  The 
appointment  possessed  peculiar  advantages,  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  he  quitted  the 
Presidency  in  high  health  and  spirits.  A  little 
before  his  departure  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  speaking 
of  the  prospects  before  him,  and  showing  the  cheer- 
ful temper  with  which  he  r^arded  them : 

"  CalctUia^  June  16, 1807. — In  the  midst  of  bustle  and  prepa- 
ration for  a  long  journey,  I  must  still  'write  you  a  line  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  as  happy  as  I  can  leBSonably 
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expect  to  be  in  a  life  which  admits  not,  I  beUeve,  of  perfect 
happxQess.  I  set  off  in  the  conise  of  ten  days  on  a  deputation 
to  the  Western  Provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  settlement  of  our  new  territory.  The  duty  will  be  trouble- 
some and  laboriousy  as  we  shall  have  an  immense  tract  of 
country  to  put  into  order;  but  the  appointment  is  most  re- 
spectable, and  as  I  am  accustomed  to  labor,  as  our  party 
(consisting  of  some  of  my  most  intimate  fiiends)  will  be  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  we  shall  have  to  travel  over  the  finest 
country  in  India^  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  the  expedition;  in- 
deed, I  am  more  than  reconciled — ^I  am  quite  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  penetrating  to  the  very  sources  of  the  sacred  Gknges^ 
and  of  picking  strawberries  on  hills  which  are  familiar  with 
ice  and  snow.  This  would  be  no  novelty  to  you;  but  it  will 
be  a  very  great  one  to  me,  who  have  not  seen  a  strawberry- 
bush  for  one-and-twenty  years.  I  shall  be  employed  on  this 
duty,  probably,  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years;  and  on  my 
return  to  Calcutta  I  shall  be  thinking  of  proceeding  home- 
wards, to  pass  the  remaining  years  which  fate  may  have  al- 
lotted to  me,  in  retirement  and  tranquillity.  At  least,  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  both,  after  having  devoted 
so  many  years  to  severe  and  incessant  labor.  My  fortune  by 
that  time  will  be  equal  to  all  my  wishes,  which  are  moderate 
enough.  I  have  already,  indeed,  an  independence,  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  retire  at  any  time;  but  it  is  as  well  to  have 
something  more  than  enough,  and  on  this  idea  I  shall  remain 
in  India  two  years  longer.  In  January  or  February,  1810, 
HeaTcn  willing !  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  India  for  ever;  and,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  I  may  expect  to  have  the  happiness 
of  seeiQg  you  all  in  about  three  years  from  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  long  period  to  look  forward  to,  I  own;  and  after  so 
many  disappointments,  I  ought  not  to  be  sanguine  in  my  ex- 
pectations; but  I  will  flatter  myself  that  there  is  some  happi- 
ness in  store  for  me,  and  that  I  shall  at  last  reach  the  haven  to 
which  I  have^o  long  and  so  anxiously  directed  my  course. 

^'  Say  everything  kind  and  affectionate  for  me  to  our  respected 
parents;  for,  unless  the  packet  be  detained,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  write  to  them." 
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The  circumstanoes  under  which  this  important 
Commission  was  appointed,  were  many  years  after- 
wards thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Tucker  himself.'  "  In 
1803,"  he  said,  '^  during  the  administration  of  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  a  Regulation  was  passed  (XXV.  of 
that  year),  declaring,  that  a  permanent  settlement 
of  the  Ceded  Provinces  would  be  concluded  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  for  such  lands  as  should  be  in 
a  sufficiently  improved  state  of  cultivation ;  and  far- 
ther proclainung  the  *  proprietary  rights  of  all  Ze- 
mindars, Talookdars,  and  other  descriptions  of  land- 
holders possessing  a  right  of  property  in  the  lands, 
composing  their  zemindarries,  talooks,  or  other 
tenures,  to  be  confirmed  cmd  established  under  the 
a/uthority  of  the  British  Government,  in  conformity 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
regulations  which  have  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter 
enacted  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council.'  It 
was  also  provided  by  the  same  B/egulation,  that 
those  Zemindars  who  might  decline  to  enter  into 
engagements  for  their  lands,  should  be  allowed 
*  Nankar'  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  on  the  Jmnma 
of  their  estates.  In  1805,  a  Regulation  (IX.  of 
that  year)  was  passed  by  the  same  Govermnent  in 
nearly  corresponding  terms;  declaring  that  a  per- 
manent settlement  would  be  concluded  with  the 
Zemindars  and  other  landholders  in  the  Conquered 
Provinces,  at  the  expiration  of  the  decennial  leases. 
But  in  1807,  the  Supreme  Government  being  anx- 
ious to  extend  to  the  landowners  of  our  newly-ac- 
quired territory  those  advantages  which  had  been 
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conferred  on  the  Zemindars  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
by  fixing  the  land-tax  in  perpetuity,  Begnlation  X. 
of  that  year  was  enacted,  appointing  Commissioners 
for  superintending  the  settlement  of  the  Ceded  and 
Conquered  Provinces ;  and  notifying  '  to  the  Zemin* 
dars  and  other  actual  proprietors  of  land  in  those 
provinces,  that  the  Jumma  which  may  be  assessed 
on  their  estates  in  the  last  year  of  the  settlement 
immediately  ensuing  the  present  settlement,  shall 
remain  fixed  far  ever,  in  case  the  Zemindars  shall 
now  be  willing  to  engage  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  revenue  on  those  terms  in  perpetuity,  and 
the  arrangement  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Honorable  Court  of  Directors," 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord  Wellesley,  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  and  Lord  Minto,  to  introduce 
the  Permanent  Settlement  into  the  Ceded  and  Con- 
quered Provinces,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  is 
equally  a  fact  that  the  Commission  which  was 
despatched  to  Upper  India  in  1807  was  instructed 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  furtherance  of  its  intro- 
duction. There  were  few  more  consistent  supporters 
of  the  Permanent  Zenundarry  Settlement  than  Mr. 
Tucker.  But  he  did  not  at  that  time  conceive  that 
our  newly-acquired  territory  was  ripe  for  such  an 
adjustment  of  the  landed  revenue.  He  believed  that 
our  information  was  deficient;  and  that  great  in- 
justice would  be  the  result  of  the  precipitate  intro- 
duction of  a  system,  the  very  name  of  which  implied 
a  necessity  for  the  extremest  caution  and  the  most 
elaborate  preparation.     Such   a  settlement  ought 
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ever  to  be  baaed  upon  a  earefdl  ascertainmeat  of 
existing  rights — and  bow  could  these  rights  be 
ascertained  in  a  day  ?  So  reasoned  Mr.  Tucker  and 
his  associates;  and  the  farther  thej  adyanced  in 
their  inquiries,  the  more  apparent  it  was  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  promise  a  Permanent  Settlement 
to  the  landholders — ^not  immediately  to  declare  it  as 
the  law  of  the  land.* 

So  they  went  on  &om  Station  to  Station,  gather- 
ing information  as  they  went — seeking  the  opinion 
of  all  the  principal  revenue-officers  on  their  line  of 
route ;  and  not  confining  themselyes  (for  indeed  the 
objects  of  the  Commission  were  not  solely  of  a  fiscal 
character)  to  inquiries  req>ecting  the  landed  tenures 
or  the  g^ieral  taxation  of  the  country.  Whateyer 
related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people,  came  within  their  sphere  of 
observation — Judicial  and  Police  establishments, 
Public  works  and  other  great  agencies  for  the  ame- 
lioration alike  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  inhabitants — traces  of  men  than  believed  to 

*  Very  many  years  aftenrards,  Mr.  Tacker,  referring  to  this  period  of  his 
early  history,  placed  on  record  a  dear  ezposition^of  his  course  of  conduct  aa  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  "  I  was  appointed  in  1807,"  he  wrote,  **  to  carry 
Into  execution  a  measure  which  successive  administrations  had  considered  to 
be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Although  concurring  most 
nnreserredly  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  wise  and  salutary,  and  that  it  ccm- 
tfeined  a  vital  principle,  which  must  in  the  end  work  out  all  tiie  good  anti- 
cipated, I  ventured  to  counsel  dday,  upon  the  ground  that  we  were  not  at 
the  moment  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  consummate  so  great  an  undertaking; 
but  it  never  oocuned  to  my  mind  that  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  to 
be  abandoned,  or  that  the  landholders,  who  had  received  from  us  the  moat 
solemn  pledge  given  in  the  most  authentic  form,  were  to  be  denied  for  ever 
the  promised  benefit,  and  that  in  Uie  end  thqr  were  to  be  cast  aside  aa  a  meve 
encumbrance  on  the  earth.  That  pledge  can  never  be  ellkoed,  although  it 
remains  unfUfiUed." 
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be  ^'  unaccastomed  to  any  regular  system  of  order 
or  law,  aad  habituated  to  commit  the  utmost  ex- 
cesses of  TLolenoe  aad  oppression''— Hsame  within 
their  scope,  and  were  duly  included  in  their  official 
reports. 

The  trade  of  the  Provinces — ^the  reform  of  the 
Customs — the  superintendence  of  the  Mint  and 
Coinage — ^were  matters,  also,  to  which  they  were  in- 
structed to  address  themselyes — ^and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  the  ser- 
Tice  a  little  duster  of  men  so  eminently  qualified, 
alike  by  their  peculiar  antecedents  and  their  pecu- 
liar abilities,  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
Gk>yernment  which  appointed  them* 

Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Tucker,*  it  need  not  be  said, 
had  both  been  Accountant-General.  Mr.  Sherer 
had  been  Deputy-Accountant-General  and  Ciyil- 
Auditor.  He  owed  his  advancement,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  Mr.  Tud^er,  under  whom,  indeed,  as  he 
delighted  to  acknowledge,  he  had  graduated  as  a 
finaociBr.  It  was  mainly  the  circumstance  of  the 
Cammission  having  been  mstructed  to  inquire  into 
the  Commerce  and  the  Coinage  of  Upper  India  that 
induced  him  to  accept  the  Sexsretaryship.  Mr. 
Tucker  had  mentioned  to  him  that  he  had  recom- 
mended Metcalfe  for  the  office,  and  subsequently, 
since  that  appointment  could  not  take  place  (for 
reasons  known  neither  to  Sherer  nor  to  Metcalfe), 
mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  another  officer  who 


*  Mr.  Tucker,  it  should  be  said,  was  the  working  Commissioner.    He  did 
an  the  mareactSre  part  of  the  business  ;  aad  drew  up  the  reports. 
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had  applied  for  the  situation.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  applicant  had  no  peculiar  qualifications  for 
such  an  office.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  TuckOT,  "  it  does 
not  much  matter.  He  is  a  quiet,  gentlemanlike 
man ;  and  as  to  business,  I  shall  work  hard  myself. 
With  Metcalfe,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a.  dif- 
ferent thing.  He  might  relieve  me  of  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  be  of  essential  service  to  me."  Nothing 
more  took  place  at  the  time.  "  But,  a  few  days 
afterwards,"  wrote  Mr.  Sherer,  "we  were  again 
conversing  on  the  general  object  of  this  Commission, 
when  I  found  that  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  limited 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Land-Bevenue,  but  was 
meant  to  embrace  an  inquiry  into  the  Trade  of  the 
Provinces,  a  reform  of  the  Customs,  a  superinten* 
dence  of  the  Mint  and  Coinage,  &c.,  &c.  Now, 
having  been  for  some  months  a  member  of  the  Mint 
Committee  at  Calcutta,  the  subject  of  coinage  had 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  attention,  and  I  began 
to  fancy  that  I  knew  something  about  it.  I  had 
also  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Tucker  of  late  on 
the  subject  of  Trade,  and  become  very  anxious  to 
possess  the  means  of  acquiring  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  my 
profession.  I  had  hoped  to  get  some  little  insight 
into  the  varioius  modes  of  employing  commercial 
capital  in  this  country  by  my  situation  in  the  Bank, 
but  had  been  disappointed.  This  conversation, 
therefore,  had  peculiar  charms  f(»r  me»  and  in  the 
course  of  it  so  many  things  occurred  to  fire  my 
imagination  and  excite  a  desire  to  go  with  the  Com- 
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missioii,  that  I  at  length  burst  into  an  exdamation 
to  that  effect.  The  wish  was  no  sooner  formed  than 
I  was  ready  for  its  accomplishment.  Tucker  thought 
it  feasible ;  and  recommended  me  to  apply  directly  to 
Sir  George  Barlow."  And  so  the  application  was 
made,  and  it  was  granted — ^but  grudgingly  by  the 
Govemor-General ;  for  Sherer's  services  could  not 
well  be  spared  from  the  Department  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  flattering  hesitation  was  overcome ; 
and  the  Civil- Auditor,  still  retaining  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  Presidency,  joined  the  Commission,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  attached  to  it. 
He  was  a  very  able  and  a  very  amiable  man ;  some- 
thing, perhaps,  of  an  enthusiast,  but  always  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  his  honor 
that  he  was  the  cherished  friend  of  three  such  men 
as  Charles  Metcalfe,  Butterworth  Bayley,  and  Henry 
St.George  Tucker. 

The  hospitality  of  the  English  residents,  all  along 
their  route,  was  most  cordially  extended  to  them. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  had  been  performed  by 
water.  They  had  proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Purruckabad,  halting  at  the  principal  stations  on 
the  way.  "  You  will  be  glad,"  wrote  one  of  the 
party,  at  the  end  of  August,  "  to  hear  that  we  have 
been  well  received  at  every  station  we  have  stopped 
at.  At  Benares,  Tucker  spent  a  week  in  Mr. 
Brooke's  family,  and,  indeed,  was  detained  there  so 
long  by  the  soUdtude  shown  by  every  one  to  enter- 
tain us.  We  have  had  a  sad,  tedious  time  of  it 
since  we  left  Benares  (on  the  2nd  of  August) — ^tho 
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wind  having  been  so  high  and  adverse,  and  the 
stream  so  uncommonly  rapid,  tibat  we  have  been 
(ure^ing  on  at  the  rate  of  a  few  co9%  a  day  only. 
To  Benares  we  had  been  fortmiate  enough,  for  we 
left  Calcutta  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  27th  of  July,  after  stopping  to  see  everything 
worth  seeing  on  the  way  up.  We  shall  disembark, 
I  believe^  at  Furruckabad,  and  after  doing  what  we 
may  have  to  do  there  with  the  Mint,  shall  proceed 
to  Bareilly,  thence  to  Mooradabad,  Sahanmpore, 
and  so  down  by  the  way  of  Delhi  to  Alighur  and 
Agra.''  A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Tucker  himself 
wrote,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  England,  similar  com- 
plaints of  the  tediousness  of  the  journey :  ''  We  have 
had  a  tedious  and  unpleasant  journey,  and  the  heat 
has  been  excessive.  We  shall,  however,  I  hope,  get 
to  the  end  of  it  in  ten  or  twelve  days  (at  least  the 
water-part  of  our  expedition),  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  tiie  pleasure  of  travelling  by  land  in  a 
fine  season  will  compensate  for  all  the  inconveniences 
of  travelling  by  wat^  at  a  very  unfavorable  one. 
This  is  the  usual  course  of  life.  We  go  on  to  the 
conclusion  of  it,  expecting  always  that  the  Future 

will  make  am^[uls  for  the  Past JB 

will  tdl  you  that  I  talk  of  paying  you  a  visit; 
and  if  I  w»e  not  in  so  respectable  a  situation,  I 
should  think  seriously  of  it  This  circumstance, 
and  some  little  difficulties  which  at  presait  oppose 
my  wishes,  will  probably  detain  me  in  the  country 
two  or  three  years  longer ;  but  my  expatriation  can- 
not exceed  that  period.     In  the  sodety  of  my  family. 
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I  hope  to  eoDJoy  a  few  years  of  tranqiullity  and  com- 
fort, after  a  life  which  has  had  little  to  distingoisli 
it  but  a  succession  of  toilsome  and  uneasy  straggles/' 
It  is  no  small  proof  that  the  wearisomeness  of  the 
riyer-Yoyage,  the  inactiTe  life,  and  the  incessant 
heat,  had  greatly  affected  both  his  health  and  his 
spirits,  that  one  of  so  eminently  cheerful  a  disposition 
should  write  in  such  a  strain  as  this. 

But  the  river-journey  accomplished — ^the  hot  sea- 
son passed — and  the  little  party  once  fairly  launched 
upon  the  scene  of  their  labors,  the  unusual  depres- 
sion of  spirits  under  which  Mr.  Tucker  had  sufTered 
in  his  boat,  was  very  soon  disdpated  by  the  pleasing 
excitement  of  a  new  life  in  a  new  countiy.  Many 
objects  of  extreme  interest  presented  themselves  to 
the  members  of  the  Commission  at  every  stage. 
Nature  and  Art  revealed  to  them  beauties  unknown, 
almost  unimaghied,  by  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
familiar  only  with  the  comparative  insipidity  of  the 
plains  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  majestic  scenery 
of  Upper  India,  and  the  stately  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  Moguls,  appealed  irresistibly  to  the 
sensitive  temperaments  of  more  than  one  of  these 
accomplislied  travellers.  Mr.  Tucker  used  to  relate 
how  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Taj  of  Agra  affiBcted 
Sherer  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  prostrated  himself 
before  it  and  kissed  the  ground  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight;  and  long  years  afterwards,  when  Indian 
pilgrimages  were  no  more  than  dim  recollections  of 
the  Past,  though  the  old  enthusiasm  was  not  yet 
quenched  within  him,  the  sometime  Secretary  wrote 
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to  Mr.  Tucker,  reminding  him  of  those  "  light-hearted 
days/*  "  The  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  of  North 
Wales,"  said  Mr.  Sherer,  "is,  indeed,  truly  enchant- 
ing ;  and  my  occasional  rambles  on  the  mountains 
recall  to  my  mind  those  light-hearted  days,  when, 
as  your  unworthy  Secretary,  I  was  so  delighted 
with  the  hills  and  scenery  still  more  sublime  at 
Hurdwar." 

But  they  had  other  work  than  this  to  occupy  their 
minds  and  to  exercise  their  bodies — ^the  strenuous 
realities  of  the  new  Commission.  And  they  set 
about  it  with  becoming  zeal.  It  soon,  however,  be- 
came evident  to  them  that  they  would  "  not  be  able 
to  superintend  the  formation  of  the  settlement  in 
person  throughout  the  several  districts  of  the  Ceded 
and  Conquered  Territory."  "  It  was  scarcdy  pos- 
sible to  traverse  this  extensive  country  within  the 
season  which  admits  of  travelling  in  tents ;  while, 
to  form  the  assessment  on  the  spot,  and  to  obtaiu 
engagements  from  the  numerous  Malguzars,  several 
months  must  have  been  dedicated  to  the  business  of 
a  single  district.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
commit  the  execution  of  this  duty  to  the  local 
officers,  and  for  the  Commissioners  to  direct  their 
attention  to  those  general  objects  on  which  they 
could  hope  to  employ  themselves  with  more  eflfect."* 

Having  thus  wisely  resolved  not  to  attempt  what 
was  plainly  impossible,  by  entering  into  minute 
details  which  would  have  embarrassed  their  opera, 
tions  and  rendered  the  result  of  the  Commission  a 

*  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Fxo- 
Tinces,  dated  April  13»  1808. 
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mere  nullity,  thej  set  about  the  possibilities  before 
them  with  all  earnestness  and  activity,  and  relied 
upon  the  local  officers  for  the  local  information  they 
required.  They  took,  as  it  were  from  a  tower  of 
observation,  an  extended  view  of  the  country  which 
lay  stretched  beneath  them,  and  they  garnered  up 
a  great  store  of  general  truths  of  the  most  ser- 
yiceable  kind.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  carried  to  their  work  fewer  prejudices 
and  foregone  conclusions — ^to  have  entered  upon  it 
in  a  more  enlarged  spirit  of  toleration,  or  with  a 
more  genuine  desire  to  turn  their  opportunities  to 
the  best  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  They 
were  not  mere  system-mongers.  They  did  not  go 
there  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  country  on  a  plea- 
sure-progress, and  then  to  declare  that  the  people 
wanted  nothing  but  British  rule  to  make  them 
happy  and  prosperous.  They  saw,  and  they,  ad- 
mitted, that  there  had  been  some  good  things  even 
in  Mogul  government,  and  they  did  not  deny  that 
there  might  be,  in  spite  of  all  our  kind  professions 
and  our  good  intentions,  some  evils  in  the  change 
of  sovereignty  which  we  had  inflicted  upon  them. 
Convinced,  too,  as  they  were,  of  the  benefits  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  Bengal  by  the  Begulations 
of  1793,  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  pre- 
scribe them  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  maladies  of 
Tipper  India.  They  saw  that  they  had  to  deal  v^ith 
a  dilBferent  race  o£  men,  and  that  different  institu- 
tions were  existing  among  them.  They  saw  that 
there  were  conflictiog  claims  to  be  reconciled,  and 
that  any  undue  eagerness  to  recognise  the  rights 
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of  one  class  might  be  attended  with  injustice  to 
another.  They  went  about,  therefore^  seeking  in* 
formation;  not  merely  from  onr  own  local  officers 
and  their  native  subordinates,  but  from  the  people 
themselres,  high  and  low — ^&om  tiie  great  land- 
holder to  the  petty  cultiTator ;  and  the  more  they 
acquired,  the  more  conyinced  they  were  that  they 
had  much  more  tp  acquire,  and  the  more  dearly  they 
saw  the  necessity  of  much  caution  and  longer  dday. 
Andy  therefore,  they  counselled  delay.  But  it  was 
not  done  without  reluctance  —  reluctance,  which 
had  they  seen  far  into  the  future,  and  anticipated 
the  eventual  results  of  the  postponement,  would 
have  been  even  stronger  than  it  was.  '^  When  we 
reflect,''  they  said,  *Hhat  the  miseries  of  famine 
have,  perhaps,  been  arrested  in  Bengal,  by  the  la- 
mented patriot  who  gave  the  Permanent  Settlement 
to  that  country,  we  feel  the  utmost  repugnance  at 
the  idea  of  opposing  its  extension  to  our  new  pos- 
sessions. But  Bengal  is  different  in  many  particu- 
lars. The  land  is  more  easily  cultivated,  and  is  fer- 
tilised by  a  periodical  inundation;  water  is  easily 
procured.  Wells,  reservoirs,  and  aqueducts  are  un- 
necessary ; '  and  a  large  capital  is  seldom  required 
for  agricoltural  purposes.-  The  inferior  landholders, 
and  even  the  peasantry,  can  carry  on  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands  without  those  aids  which  must  be 
furnished  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  Western 
Provinces.  But  above  all,  we  were  in  every  respect 
better  prepared  in  Bengal  to  undertake  a  measure, 
which  at  a  future  period  we  shaU  gladly  see  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  our  possessions.'' 
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It  is  ikot  to  be  dodbted  that  thoe  is  wisdom  in 
this.  But  the  '^  future  period"  at  whidi  the  Pecmi^ 
nent  Settlement  was  to  be  extended  to  the  North* 
Western  Provinoes,  Mr.  Tucker  never  lired  to  see. 
It  was  his  recoTnTnendation  on  the  part  of  the  Com* 
mission^  ^*  that  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  the 
Ceded  and  Conquered  districts  be  for  the  present 
postponed" — ^'that  the  ensuing  settlement  be  con- 
cluded for  a  period  of  f otir  years ;  and  that  during 
the  interval  a  reforence  be  made  to  the  Court  of 
Directors^  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  au- 
thority for  the  formation  of  a  Permanent  Settle- 
ment unconditionally  at  a  future  period — ^that  during 
the  same  interval,  the  attention  of  the  public  offi- 
cers be  particulariy  directed  to  the  important  duty 
of  collecting  materials  which  may  form  the  basis  of 
a  fixed  assessment ;  and  with  this  view  the  Collec- 
tors who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
successful  exertions  in  the  Ceded  and  Conquered 
Provinces,  be  continued  in  their  present  situations, 
and  be  remunerated  by  larger  allowances,  rather 
than  by  promotion  to  higher  offices.'' 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter 
lai^ly  lato  the  history  of  the  landed  Revenue  of 
India,  or  even  that  particular  branch  of  the  subject, 
which  is  known  as  the  Settlement  of  the  Ncxrth- 
Westem  Provinces.  But  before  closing  this  notice 
of  Mr.  Tucker's  connexion  with  the  Commission  of 
1807,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  report  which  he 
drew  up,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year, 
was  less  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  (joverament  than 
it  was  to  the  Court  of  Directors.     "Allowing/* 
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wrote  the  former,  "  to  Mr.  Cox  and  to  Mr.  Tucker 
all  possible  credit  for  the  motives  by  which  they 
were  influenced  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
and  for  the  ability  with  which  they  have  treated 
it,  their  report  has  not  occasioned  any  alteration 
in  the  sentiments  which  we  before  entertauied 
with  respect  to  the  immediate  establishment  of 
a  Permanent  Settlement  in  the  Ceded  and  Con- 
quered Provinces.''  But  the  latter  subscribed  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Commissioners.  The  delay  was 
granted.  Further  information  was  sought.  As 
time  advanced,  the  policy  of  the  proposed  measure 
was  freely  canvassed.  A  strong  party  grew  up  in 
the  India  House  opposed  to  all  permanent  settie- 
ments ;  and  at  last  the  project  of  their  extension 
to  the  North-Westem  Provinces  was  shelved.  The 
result  of  much  inquiry  and  much  discussion  was, 
after  all,  a  system  of  long  leases,  upon  which  the 
Bevenue  administration  of  Upper  India  is  now 
based.  But  Mr.  Tucker  never  ceased  to  declare  that 
this  was  a  fatal  error,  and  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith  in 
refusing  to  fulfil  the  pledges  which  doubtless  it  had 
authoritatively  made  to  the  people.* 

*  The  experiences  gained  by  Mr.  Tucker,  daring  this  tour,  were  often 
•poken  of  by  him  in  after-years;  and  he  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  One  characteristic  illustration  of  this  may  be  given  here. 
Moving  through  the  country,  not  with  the  lavish  magnificence,  or  as  it  was 
commonly  called  the  **  great  style,**  which  had  characterised  all  the  official 
morements  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration,  but  still  with  a  prestige  of 
authority  around  them,  the  Commissioners  were  everywhere  regarded  with 
curiosity  and  received  with  respect ;  and  small  as  was  their  camp,  and  incon- 
siderable as  was  the  cortSge  that  attended  them,  Mr.  Tucker  was  not  with- 
out considerable  annrehension  that  his  followers  still  harassed  the  people 
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of  the  Tillaget  through  which  he  passed  hy  mumthoriaed  exactions  in  his 
name.  Yerj  many  yean  afterwards,  when  Ghahrman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  writing  on  the  snhject  of  GoTemors'  Visitation-Tours,  he 
spoke  of  the  unanthorised  exactions  of  the  followers  of  men  in  authority, 
and  thus  alluded  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  his  progress  through  the  North- 
western ProTinces : — **  I  beUeve  I  may  say  that  no  person  could  he  more 
unwilling  than  myself  to  countenance  or  permit  oppression  or  iijustioe ;  but 
I  am  fiir  from  being  satisfied  that  much  wrong  may  not  haye  been  com- 
mitted in  my  name,  when  I  made  a  tour  of  the  Western  Proyinces  just  forty 
years  aga  Our  camp  did  not,  I  beUeve,  with  our  escort,  exceed  400  or  500 
men ;  but  this  cortege,  moderate  as  it  was,  when  compared  with  a  Vice-Begal 
movement,  was  large  enough  to  levy  oontributious  from  the  country.  I  made 
an  example  of  two  of  my  senrants  at  an  early  period ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  their  successors  were  more  trustworthy.'' 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Mr.  Tacker'B  Besignation  of  the  Commisaionersfaip— His  Betam  to  Calcattar— 
Letters  to  his  Family — ^Projected  Visit  to  England — ^Appointment  to  the 
Secretaryship  in  the  Public  Department — Death  of  his  Father ;  of  his  two 
Brothers — ^Letters  to  his  Sister  and  Mother— Embarkation  for  England — 
PubUc  Testimonials. 

But  adyantageous  as  in  many  respects  was  Mr. 
Tucker's  situation  at  this  time^  and  pleasant  as  were 
all  its  social  environments,  it  had  one  very  heavy 
drawback.  He  found  that  the  climate  of  the  Upper 
Provinces  was  detrimental  to  his  health.  That 
Upper  India  is  more  salubrious  than  the  low  steamy 
plains  of  Bengal,  is  a  fact  that  all  experience  verifies. 
But  the  Commissioners  had  started  at  too  early  a 
season;  and  Mr.  Tucker  had  left  behind  him  his 
spacious  residence  in  the  City  of  Palaces  for  the  op- 
pressive confinement  of  the  Budgerow  and  the 
Palauquin.  If  he  had  started  in  November  the 
result  would  have  been  different.  But  starting,  as 
the  Commissioners  did,  in  June,  the  fiery  climate  of 
Upper  India  seems  to  have  done  its  work  upon 
them.  Before  the  end  of  the  year — ^1807 — ^Mr.  Cox 
had  quitted  the  Commission ;  and  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Tucker  forwarded  an  application 
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to  GoTemment  for  leaye  to  be  absent  £rom  his  office 
for  the  space  of  three  or  four  months,  intimatiiig^ 
at  the  same  tbne^  that  if  his  request  were  denied, 
he  must  solicit  to  be  relieyed  &om  his  appoint- 
ment. 

The  permission  which  he  sought  was  refused. 
Lord  Minto's  official  answer  was  a  courteous  denial. 
In  the  public  lettar  which  was  returned,  Mr. 
Tucker's  dabns  '*  to  consideration,  from  his  talents, 
knowledge,  a^d  services,"  were  folly  recognised; 
but  Goyemment  at  the  same  time  expressed  its 
'^  regret  that  any  circumstances  should  be  in  the 
way  to  prevent  compliance  with  his  request,  or  that 
anything  should  have  arisen  to  deprive  Government 
of  his  services  in  the  settlement  of  the  Provinces ; 
but  as  his  request  could  not  be  granted  without  the 
most  serious  inconvenience,  lus  appointment  was 
cancelled." 

So  Mr.  Tucker  returned  to  Calcutta — ^much  sus- 
tained by  the  thought  of  a  speedy  visit  to  England. 
<<  I  came  down  to  Calcutta,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister 
at  the  latter  end  of  April,  *'  almost  determined  to 
go  to  England.  The  heat  of  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces I  could  not  bear ;  and  I  am  sufficiently  tired 
of  the  country  altogether.  The  favorable  season, 
however,  has  passed  away ;  and  I  fancy  I  must  re- 
main here  some  time  longer.  Do  not  be  surprised, 
however,  if  I  should  suddenly  make  my  appearance 
among  you,  some  ^  beau  matin.'  I  am  stiU  in  doubt 
whether  I  shall  not  take  my  passage  with  Captain 
Marshall  in  the  JDiana,  which  will  sail  a  month  or 
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two  hence.  There  are  so  many  objections,  however, 
that  I  feel  a  dijBS.ciilty  in  deciding.  My  fortune  is 
very  moderate ;  it  is  not  yet  at  my  own  command ; 
and  to  render  it  equal  to  all  my  occasions,  I  ought 
to  remain  in  the  country  two  or  three  years  longer. 
I  shall  consider  a  little  longer,  and  decide  ulti- 
mately, I  hope,  for  the  best/* 

He  considered,  and  he  decided.  He  considered  all 
the  bearings  of  the  case,  and  he  decided  not  to  re- 
turn to  England.  The  sacrifice  of  his  heart's  de- 
sires was  great.  He  had  been,  for  some  years,  in- 
tent upon  the  thought  of  a  speedy  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  had  buoyed  himself  up  with  the  beUef 
that  this  great  object  would  be  accomplished.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  to  think  only  of  himself.  There 
were  others  whose  happiness  he  might  increase  by 
protracting  the  period  of  his  exile.  The  Governor- 
General  had  held  out  to  him  an  assurance  of  honor- 
able employment  ;*  and  little  as  he  cared,  for  his 
own  sake,  to  increase  his  worldly  store,  he  thought 
that  for  the  sake  of  others  it  behoved  him  to  make 
further  sacrifice  of  his  ease  and  pleasure.  So,  in 
September,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England :  "  I 
cannot  immediately  leave  the  country  without  in- 
jury to  my  affairs ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  ought 

*  In  the  letter  quoted  above,  Mr.  Tucker  sayi:  **Lord  Minto  has  treated 
me  with  great  personal  kindness  and  attention ;  and  although  my  present 
appointment  is  barren  of  all  profit,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  shall  obtain  from 
him  everything  I  can  expect  or  wish,  the  moment  an  opportunity  oocon  of 
providing  for  me  better.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  wait  is  the  question 
which  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  decide."  The  barren  appointment  to  whidi 
allusion  is  here  made  was  that  of  a  supernumerary  member  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue. 
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not  to  leave  it  for  a  year  or  two  to  come.  Lord 
Minto  has  held  out  to  me  every  possible  induce- 
ment to  remain  here;  and  although  I  am  most 
anxious  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  regard  which  is  due  to  others  will  perhaps  deter- 
mine me  to  remain  in  India  a  couple  of  years  longer. 
My  circumstances  are  so  circumscribed  that  it  will 
not  be  in  my  power  to  assist  all  the  many  members 
of  our  numerous  family  who  require  assistance; 
and  to  see  them  distressed  without  the  power  of 
assisting  them  would  be  distressing  to  myself.  If 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Brown,  should  go  home,  Lord 
Minto  has  promised  me  the  succession;  and  the 
situation  is  so  respectable,  and  the  allowances  are 
'so  handsome,  that  I  fear  I  should  have  cause  to 
reproach  myself  hereafter  if  I  neglected  such  an 
opportunity  of  improving  my  fortune.  It  may  in- 
duce me  to  stay  a  year  or  two  longer  in  the  country  j 
but  nothing  else  can,  I  think,  delay  my  departure 
after  the  month  of  February.*' 

In  December,  he  wrote  again  to  his  sister  on  the 
same  subject.  A  little  while  before,  he  had  received 
the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  excellent  father,* 
whom  he  had  not  seen  face  to  face  since  his  early 
boyhood  in  Bermuda ;  but  the  recollection  of  whom 
he  had  cherished  with  the  greatest  fondness,  and 
to  the  happiness  of  whose  declining  years  he  had 
earnestly  longed  to  contribute  from  his  own  abun- 
dance.   The  blow  smote  him  to  the  heart.    It  had,  in 

*  On  the  Srd  of  February,  1808,  in  the  66th  jear  of  his  age. 
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all  his  thoughts  of  home,  and  all  his  eommimings 
with  his  tanaily,  been  a  sustaining  teflection,  that 
*'  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  he  is  yet  amongst 
you,"  and  now  those  gr^  hairs  had  gone  down  to 
the  grave.  None  but  the  wifdess  azid  the  childless, 
who  have  toiled  on  through  weary  yean  of  exile, 
solaoed  and  supported  by  the  thought  of  paying 
back  for  the  parental  tenderness  of  old  the  meet 
reward  of  filial  devotion,  can  know  the  fuU  extent  of 
such  an  affliction  as  this.  How  deeply  Mr.  Tucker 
felt  the  blow  may  be  gathered  from  his  letters  to  his 
sister: 

<'  Calcutta^  22nd  Sept.,  1808. — ^I  did  not  xeceive  any  letter 
from  you,  my  dearest  aieter,  by  die  April  Fleet ;  but  I  can 
easily  conceive  the  grief  which  afflicted  your  heart,  and  how 
painful  it  must  have  been  to  you  to  write  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  feel  it  myself  at  the  present  moment ;  but  still,  I 
should  be  wanting  in  what  I  owe  you,  if  I  allowed  my  own 
feelings  to  operate  on  such  an  occasion.  Before  this  letter  can 
reach  you,  the  sharp  sense  of  this  seyose  affliction  will,  I  trust, 
have  been  weakened.  In  my  mind  the  impressbn  is  still  fresh; 
and  it  is  a  misfortune  which  I  must  ever  feel  and  deplore.  Let 
me  not,  however,  renew  in  your  heart  feelings  which  I  hope 
are  already  less  poignant.  Time  soothes  the  most  Utter 
sorrows,  or  nature  must  sink  under  the  afflicdons  to  wluch  we 
are  exposed.  Take  care  of  our  poor  afflicted  mother,  and 
alleviate  her  grief  as  far  as  possible.  Would  that  it  were  per- 
mitted me  to  assist  in  offering  her  consolation  !.....*' 

'*  Calcutta^  VI th  Decj  1808. — I  wrote  to  you  under  date 
the  22nd  Sept,  by  the  Pretion ;  and  I  bdieve  I  gKve  you 
reason  to  expect  that  about  l3ik  time  I  should  be  embarking 
for  England.  I  had  so  determined;  but  we  can  never  be  cer* 
tain  of  what  is  to  happen,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hours. 
I  had  taken  my  passage  in  the  William  Pitt^  with  my  friends 
the  Fendalls,  and  was  fully  resolved  to  bid  adieu  to  this 
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ooontry,  in  wlikh  I  hflve  pasied  bo  kige  a  portion  of  mj  life. 
I  had  acazcely  made  mj  arxangements,  when  the  SecDetuy, 
Mc  Brown,  determined  to  go  home;  and  as  Lord  Mintohad 
previously  tendered  me  the  office  should  it  become  vacant,  and  ' 
it  is  a  dtnation  in  every  respect  desirable,  I  felt  myself  under 
a  sort  of  obligation  to  abandon  my  design,  and  to  recondle 
myself  to  afurther  lesidenoein  thisooontry.  Yon  will  beUeve 
that  I  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  seeii^  you  again,  witliout  a 
poignant  regret.  At  this  moment,  I  am  scarcely  satisfied  with 
the  change;  but  whatever  is,  is  right.  At  least,  I  will  hope  so; 
although  I  have  had  sometimes  difficulty  enough  to  reconcile 
the  mauritn. 

"  I  propose  to  remain  here  a  couple  of  yeais  longer;  and, 
much  as  I  &el  the  unpleasant  parts  of  this  anangement, 
I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  tiiat  it  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  some  advantage.  I  eihould  have  found  my- 
self probably  much  cramped  in  my  circumstances,  had  I 
left  Lidia  immediately,  and  should,  I  doubt  iiot,'have  been 
compelled  to  return  to  it  This  will  not,  I  trust,  be  tiie  case, 
if  I  remain  here  a  year  or  two  longer;  but  I  have  been  so 
often  disappointed  in  my  hopes^  that  I  will  no  longer  speculate 
upon  a  distant  future.  Two  years  constitute  an  age;  and  I 
must  learn  to  bound  my  prospects.  I  will  hope  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  seeing  my  &mily  onoe  more,  without  pretending 
to  trace  out  projects  which  may  never  be  realised.  Our  des- 
tiny is  not  in  our  own  hands. 

"I  have  already  written  to  friend  B— — ;  and  shall  of 
course  not  neglect  to  write  to  our  poor  afflicted  motiier.     Con- 

scde  her,  dearest  N ,  and  reoerre  consolation  for  the  affile- 

tioBB  of  your  own  heart.    Mine  hae  been  smote,  until  it  has 
almost  lost  the  sense  of  feeUog*" 

At  the  eommencemeiit  of  the  new  year — ^1809 — 
Mr.  Tucker  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Secretary  in 
the  Public  D^mrtment  **  I  have  taken  charge  of 
my  new  office  of  Secretary,^'  he  wrote, "  at  the  busiest 
time  (the  despatcb  of  a  large  f^eet),  and  LordMinto 
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having  requested  me  also  to  contmue  to  officiate  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Eevenue,  in  the  absence  of 
two  of  the  members,  I  have  really  my  hands  fuU/* 

He  was  now,  indeed,  in  harness  again ;  and  the 
old  subject  of  Einance  was  once  more  occupying 
many  of  his  official  hours.  It  must  have  been  with 
satisfaction,  not  without  alloy,  that  he  now  regarded 
the  state  of  the  public  accounts.  There  was  now  no 
want  of  money  in  the  Treasury ;  and  it  was  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  community  at  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent.  "  I  shall  be  happy,"  wrote  Lord  Minto 
from  Madras,  where  the  disturbances  in  the  Coast  . 
Army  had  taken  him,  "  to  find  the  reduction  of  in- 
terest to  six  per  cent,  practicable  and  advisable ;  and 
I  should  conceive  it  possible  to  force  a  loan  even  on 
those  terms,  with  an  overflowing  Treasury  such  as 
we  now  have,  and  without  any  immediate  appre- 
hension of  events  that  would  require  a  large  ex- 
penditure." So  far,  this  was  satisfactory.  That 
for  which  Mr.  Tucker  had  so  long  striven  had  now 
be^i  fairly  accomplished ;  but  a  new  source  of  alarm 

f 

now  began  to  present  itself  to  the  Indian  Financier. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  Bengal  Grovemment 
had  sent  home  a  long  and  elaborate  Financial  letter, 
written  with  all  that  clearness  and  force  which  dis- 
tinguished from  first  to  last  Mr.  Tucker's  official 
papers,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  '^  the  rate  of 
Indian  interest  having  of  late  approximated  more 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  English  interest,  the  capi- 
talist has  no  longer  the  same  motive  for  retaining 
his  funds  in  India;  and  even  if  the  security  be  sup- 
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posed  equal,  the  chaises  of  agency,  the  risk  of  dis- 
appointment, and  other  circumstances,  will  probably 
deter  the  public  creditor  from  leaving  his  property 
at  a  distance  from  his  own  immediate  control,  when 
the  advantage  to  be  obtained  is  no  longer  con- 
siderable."   At  that  time  four-fifths  of  the  Public 
Securities  were  in  the  hands  of  European  creditors. 
Fortunes  were  more  rapidly  acquired  than  in  these 
days;  the  period  of  Indian  service  was  generally 
shorter;   and  such  waa  the  difiGlculty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  communication  betwe^a  the  two  countries, 
that  the  English  creditor  was  naturally  ansdous  to 
carry  home  his  property  with  him,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  moved  thereto  by  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe, 
and  a  vague  alarm  of  Tndian  invasion ;  so  that  there 
was  an  apprehension  of  a  large  amount  of  the  Debt 
being  speedily  transferred  to  England.     *^  It  is  to  be 
apprehended,"  continued  the  Einance-letter  quoted 
above,  'Hhat  many  of  those  who  have  deposited 
their  Government  Securities  in  the  Treasury,  as  wdl 
as  those  who  have  left  their  property  in  the  hands 
of  private  agents,  will  order  a  large  proportion  of  it 
to  be  remitted  to  England  at  an  early  period.     In- 
dividuals, also,  who  are  returning  to  England,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  are  still  resident  in  the 
country,  may  be  expected  to  remit  at  least  a  part  of 
their  Funds."    The  unlimited  power  of  remittance 
through  the  Government  Treasury  was  found,  in- 
deed, in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  be  a  serious 
evil.    There  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  effecting 
remittances  through  the  channel  of  Commerce ;  and 
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it  appeared  that  so  long  as  the  Company's  Treesiuy 
aflbrded  such  facilities  far  the  remittance  not  only 
of  the  interest,  hut  of  the  principal  of  the  Deht  to 
England,  there  would  be  Uttle  money  available  in 
India  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.     '^  I  do  not  think," 
wrote  Lord  Minto  to  Mr.  GPucber,  "  any  money  will 
be  left  in  India  at  six  per  cent.,  whidi  can  find  its 
way  to  England,  excepting  the  Natire  property. 
But  the  remittance  of  money  to  England  otherwise 
them  by  Bills  on  the  Court  of  Direetorsj  will  occa- 
sion no  inconvenience  to  Government,  and  the  low 
interest  on  Public  Securities  wiU  throw  more  capital 
into  trade,  which  must  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.     It  seems  to  follow,  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  that  we  should  ensure  the  first  fimdamental 
operation  of  exchanging  the  present  Securities  for 
others,  without  the  option  of  remittance  to  England, 
by  refraining  from  those  conditions  which  may  be 
expected  to  force  the  capital  home,  xmder  the  power 
which  now  exists  for  that  purpose.     And  when  that 
is  accomplished,  we  ought,  and  may  securely,  take 
the  proper  steps  for  reducing  the  interest.    Sut,  as 
I  have  already  said,  my  judgment  will  of  course 
remain  suspended  on  these  poiats  till  it  can  be  ma- 
tured by  consultation  and  discussion  at  Oalcutta." 

To  Mr.  Tucker,  however,  it  seemed  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  low  rate  of  interest  in  India  was  not 
incompatible  with  those  other  conditions  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made;  but  he  saw  the  urgent 
necessity  of  impressing  upon  the  Company  the  evil 
results  attending  an  almost  exclusive  system  of  re- 
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nuttance  by  faOls,  when  the  indtistrial  resources  oi 
the  country,  dxQy  developed,  and  justly  protected, 
might  he  tnmed  to  this  profitable  account.  And 
in  the  masterly  State-paper  which  I  hare  quoted 
above — a  paper  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
wards was  read  with  interest,  and  cited  with  com- 
mendation by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day — 
he  pcdnted  out  the  means  of  proyiding  adequate 
remittaiice  tiurough  the  channel  of  Commerce,  and 
nrmlfiTtg  the  advantage  of  the  State  the  advantage 
also  <rf  the  people,  For  nearly  fifty  years,  indeed, 
was  Mr.  Tucker  endeavoring  to  stimulate  these 
commercial  remittances — ^but  aU  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. TbB  sugar,  cotton,  &c.,  which  he  contended 
were  the  legitimate  means  of  renoittance  to  this 
country,  still  came  in  but  scanty  supplies ;  and  the 
Justice  te  India,  for  which  he  clamored,  he  never 
lived  to  see  granted.  A  new  state  of  things  has 
now  arisen.  The  proportion  of  the  Public  Securities, 
held  by  the  native  community  has  progressively  in- 
creased. Improved  facilities  of  inter-communicatiaa 
have  placed  Indian  Securities  more  immediately 
under  the  management  of  the  English  resident. 
There  is  no  longer  any  apprehension  of  the  downfal 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  And  the  long-continued 
Peace  in  Europe  has  so  reduced  the  interest  of 
money  in  England,  that  Indian  Securities  are  still 
sought,  for  the  higher  per-centage  they  bear.  But 
still  the  subject  enlarged  upon  in  the  Financial  letter 
of  August,  1809,  is  one  that  demands  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Indian  statesman,  for  with  it  is  nuxed  up 

b2 
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the  whole  question  of  the  encouiagement  of  the  Agri- 
culture, the  Manufactures,  and  the  Trade  of  India ; 
and  therefore  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people.* 

But  he  had  not  long  demoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  office,  when  fresh  sorrows  came  to  lacerate 
his  heart.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  received 
information  of  the  death  of  two  of  his  brothers. 
They  had  been  drowned  in  the  Ghamiel  on  their 
way  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  Colonel  Oeoi^  and 
Captain  Nathaniel  Tucker,  of  the  King's  service, 
had  embarked  on  board  the  Frimroae  sloop  of  war, 
which  formed  part  of  a  convoy  proceeding  to  Spain 
with  troops  destined  to  join  the  army  then  operating 
in  the  Peninsula.  Colonel  Tucker  had  embarked 
on  board  this  vessel  rather  than  on  the  frigate 
which  had  charge  of  the  convoy,  because,  crowded 
as  was  the  latter  with  officers  of  rank,  there  was 
no  room  for  his  brother — and  his  brotherly  affection 
cost  him  his  life.  A  few  hours  after  their  embarka- 
tion at  Falmouth  the  JPrtmrose  was  wrecked  on  the 
<<  Manacles,''  and  with  the  exception  of  a  boy,  who 
was  picked  off  one  of  the  ship's  tops,  every  soul  on 
board  perished,  f 

These  multiplied  bereavements  cut  Mr.  Tucker  to 
the  soul.    '^  Feel  them  I  must,"  he  exdaimed,  in  a 


*  For  farther  information  on  this  important  tnbject  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  paper  on  *<  Home  Bemittanoefl,"  in  Mr.  Tucker's  MemoriaU  of 
Indian  Qcvemment,  p.  881,  et  teq, 

t  Colonel  Greorge  Tucker  was  the  schoolfellow  and  f&Torite  brother  of  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  on  the  high  road  to  dis- 
tinction, when  his  career  was  thus  lamentably  closed. 
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letter  \mtteii  at  the  time,  '*  to  the  end  of  my  life  ;'* 
and  writing  to  hia  sister,  he  thus  expressed  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  grief: 

^Cdkutta,  21  ih  August^  1809.— I  have  not  heard  from  you 
for  a  long  time;  nor  can  I  be  surprised  at  it.  The  afflictions 
which  we  have  sufiered  must  have  oppressed  your  feeling  heart, 
and  have  made  it  painftil  to  you  to  communicate  with  those  who 
were  equal  sufierers.  I  have  felt  this  myself;  and  it  required 
an  effort  to  write  even  to  those  who  have  not  equal  cause  to 
deplore  our  irreparable  loss.  To  my  poor  unfortunate  mother  I 
have  not  been  able  to  write  a  line.  What  can  I  say  to  her? 
For  some  misfortunes  no  consolation  can  be  offered.  Heaven 
grant  that  she  may  have  fortitude  to  support  such  a  succession 
of  afflictions  I  I  would  willingly  speak  comfort  to  you,  my 
dearest  sister;  but  it  is  in  vain.  I  feel  this  loss  almost  as  a  dis- 
solution of  the  family.  Poor  fellows  I  they  were  its  treasure; 
we  can  never  forget  them.  I  have  known^  little  happiness  of 
late;  but  what  is  personal  to  myself,  I  can  bear.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  enjoyed  comfort  in  witnessing  their  prosperity  and 
happiness.  They,  however,  have  left  a  scene  of  trouble  and 
affliction  without  a  reproach;  and  we  are  the  sufferers  who  sur- 
vive. Let  me  not,  however,  afflict  you.  I  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  write  on  this  distressing  subject.  It  shall  henceforward  be 
buried  in  my  own  heart." 

All  through  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Tucker  continued 
to  deyote  himself  diligently  to  the  duties  of  the 
Secretariat.  He  went  through  his  work  with  a 
heavy  heart;  but  he  performed  it  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigor.  The  thought  of  a  q)eedy  return  to 
England  was  still  uppermost  in  his  mind.  What 
he  felt  on  this  much-engrossing  subject  may  be 
gathered  firom  his  private  letters,  which  better  than 
anything  else  relate  the  inner  history  of  the  man. 
His  outer  history  was  one,  for  the  most  part,  of 
official  routine : 
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'^  TO  Hf  S  SIBTEB. 

'*€«leiittm  17ih  Felimaiyt  1810. 

''  It  is  now  a  period  of  full  two  years,  I  believe,  Ednce  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you;  but  I  cannot  be 
mirprised  at  your  disinclination  to  write,  under  the  distressing 
fdrcunuitances  which  have  occurred  within  that  unhappyperiod. 
I  have  felt  the  same  repugnance  myself,  and  did  not  indeed 
write  to  you  by  ihe  last  Fleet;  but  these  fedings  we  must  over- 
come if  posable. 

''....  I  will  not  say  that  I  am  quite  determined  about  the 
period  of  my  departure  from  India;  for  nothing  beyond  Ae 
present  moment  can  be  depended  upon;  but,  as  far  as  lean 
judge  at  present,  I  apprehend  no  obstacle  to  my  leaving  the 
country  about  this  time  twelvemonth." 

"  TO  HIS  MOTHEB. 

*^  June  10,  latflL 

''.....  I  wrote  to  Mrs,  T.  that  I  should  probably  embark 
for  England  about  January  next;  and  I  do  not  foresee  at 
present  that  anything  is  likely  to  detain  me  longer  in  India.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  onfiemona; 
and,  please  Heaven  I  I  shall  enjoy  this  happinoss  about,  tfaia 
time  twelvemonth*  My  eyes  are  beoome  so  weak,  that  thift  is 
an  additional  reason  for  my  leaving  the  country;  for  until  Xna* 
tire  from  business,  I  cannot  take  care  of  them  and  spare  them 
as  I  ought  to  do. 

''....  I  do  not  propose  to  have  a  house,  or  an  establish- 
ment of  any  kind  (in  England) ;  for  my  fortune  is  not  sufficient 
to  admit  of  anything  of  the  kind.  A  single  room,  and  a  siz^gle 
servant,  will  answer  all  my  purposes,  if  I  should  oontuiue.(aa  I 
probably  shall  do)  a  bachelor. 

"  I  have  recommended  to  you,  my  dearest  mother,  to  have 
your  littie  property  secured  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  Pablic 

Funds;   and  I   have  written  to  J expressing  the  same 

opinion.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  allow  it  to  remain  ihimf  par 
vate  bands,  or  to  be  lent  to  any  individual  en^g^  in.  com* 
mercial  concerns  of  any  kind.  I  have  suffered  so  severely  from 
commercial  speculations^  that  I  have  a  dread  of  them;   and 
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mudi  as  I  regard  Mr*. 9. 1  would  not  adrise  you  to  place 

your  property  in  his  Hanae;*  for  although  his  bosinesa  may  be 
very  good,  and  he  is  as  kind  and  as  good  a  being  as  esrec  Ured, 
it  is  better  to  avoid  the  risk  which  must  attend  his  and  every 

other  concern  in  trade.    J— — ,  or  my  friend  B ,  will  be 

able  to  give  you  the  best  advice  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  your  little  property." 


<<  Calcutta,  24th  September,  1810. 

**....  My  ejres  are  so  weak,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  write 
much;  and  in  reading  I  scarcely  ever  indulge.  This  defect  in 
my  sight  has  determined  me  to  leave  the  country  a  year  or  two 
sooner  than  I  had  intended;  and  by  the  end  of  May  or  begin* 
ning  of  June  I.hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  all  once 
more.  I  have  written  to  Captain  Hay  to  reserve  accommoda- 
tion for  me  in  the  AsteU ;  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  others 
have  applied  before  me.  I  shall,  at  all  events,  take  my^  passage 
in  one  of  the  ships  which  will  sailin  December  or  January  next. 
My  health,  in  all  other  respects,  is  perfectly  good;  and  I  shall 
consider  myself  very  fortunate  if  I-  enjoy  as  good  heaHh  in 
England. 

*'....  I  was  exceedingly  mortified  to  find  that  the  liltle 
Kentish  property  had  been  let  again  upon  a  long  lease;  and 
that  my  quoitdam  friend,  Mr.  ,  had  behaved  so  unhand« 

soraely  on  the  occasion.  These  disappointments  will  occur;  and 
they  nrast  be  borne  with  patience.  I  was  very  desirous  of  add^ 
ing  to  the  property,  and  should  have  been  disposed  to  aettle  in 
the  neighbourhood^,  as  I  understand  the  situation  is  a  pleasant 
one.  This  idea  must  now  be  abandoned,  especially  «8  my  pre- 
mature return  to  England  will  prevent  my  making  that  addition 
to  my  fortune  which  I  had  counted  upon.  I  sh^  xsot'  now 
have  it  my  power  to  form  any  regular  establishment,  except  as 
far  as  it  may  be  necessary 'for  your  comfort.  I  shall  live  my- 
self without  house  or  equipage^  upon  as  moderate  «  scale  of  eoD* 
pense  as  pos8S)le. 

*  Th&  fionse  to  which  alAuion*  ia  here  made  faSed  in-the  Mowing  year. 
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**  November  2nd. — All  quite  well  I  have  taken  my  poflsage 
in  the  Saoereign^  Captain  Campbell ;  and  as  we  expect  to  sail 
direct  about  the  1st  of  January,  I  hope  to  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  you  early  in  May." 

And  so,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  exile,  lie 
set  his  face  towards  the  white  cliffs  of  England,  eager 
to  realise  the  dreams  of  the  Fast.  He  went,  carrying 
with  him  the  thanks  and  the  commendations  of  the 
memhers  of  the  Supreme  Goyemment,  who  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  indited  the  following  despatch : 

**  To  the  Sonordble  the  (hurt  ofDireetonfor  Jffain  of  the  JBbnor- 
able  the  United  Company  of  Merchante  of  England  trading  to 
the  Eait  Jkdiee. 

"Honorable  Sibs, — ^We  are  extremely  concerned  that 
Mr.  Henry  StGeorge  Tucker,  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Public  Department  of  this  Presidency,  is  compelled 
to  resign  that  office,  and  proceed  to  England  in  the  Honorable 
Company's  ship,  Sovereign. 

**  2.  On  the  departure  of  any  of  your  servants,  who  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  offidal  situations  with  distin- 
guished credit  and  ability^  and  with  eminent  advantage  to  the 
public  interests,  we  deem  it  an  act  both  of  duty  and  of  justice 
to  afford  to  your  Honorable  Court  our  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  their  conduct,  and  to  the  importance  of  their  services.  To 
none  could  this  testimony  be  more  justly  due  than  it  is  to  Mr. 
Tucker,  who  not  only  in  the  office  which  he  is  about  to  resign, 
but  in  other  important  and  responsible  situations  under  this 
Government,  has  established  a  more  than  ordinary  claim  to  our 
approbation  and  that  of  your  Honorable  Court,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  highest  order,  with 
unwearied  diligence,  and  unimpeached  integrity,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  laborious  duties  committed  to  his  charge  during 
a  long  course  of  active  employment  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Honorable  Company. 

'*3.  At  the  express  desire  of  the  late  Govemor-Grencral, 
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Marqtiis  WeUedey,  Mr.  Tucker  was  induced,  at  a  season  of 
great  financial  difficulty,  to  relinquish  the  situation  of  Secretary 
to  Government  in  the  Revenue  Department,  of  which  the 
salary  was  50,000  rupees  per  annum,  and  accept  that  of  Ac- 
countant-general, at  a  salai^  of  not  more  than  38,000.  Mr. 
Tucker,  we  understand,  was  led  to  expect,  but  has  not  hitherto 
received,  a  compensation  for  this  sacrifice  of  private  interest  to 
the  calls  of  the  public  service,  and  proposes  to  submit  his  claim, 
on  this  account,  to  your  Honorable  Court — a  claim  to  which  we 
cannot  refuse  to  solicit  your  favorable  attention. 

"4.  Mr.  Tucker's  peculiar  abilities  in  the  Department  of 
Finance  are  not  unknown  to  your  Honorable  Court  The 
services  which  he  rendered  to  Grovemment  by  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  important  and  laborious 
duties  of  the  office  of  Accountant^Oeneral,  merited  and  ob- 
tained the  recorded  approbation  of  Government.  We  acknow- 
ledge, also,  the  advantage  which  we  have  derived  from  Mr. 
Tucker's  assistance  in  forming  our  plans  for  the  regulation  of 
your  financial  concerns  since  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Government  in  the  Public  Department;  the 
general  duties  of  which  have  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Tucker 
with  distinguished  ability,  and  in  a  manner  to  demand  our 
highest  approbation. 

"  5.  These  long  and  meritorious  services,  we  trust,  will 
appear  to  your  Honorable  Court  to  claim  your  favorable  regard 
to  any  representations  which  Mr.  Tucker  may  have  occasion  to 
address  to  you,  and  your  consent  to  his  return  to  India  without 
prejudice  to  his  rank,  if  the  state  of  his  health,  which  has  com- 
pelled his  departure  without  having  acquired  a  competency, 
shall  enable  him  to  resume  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  the 
Honorable  Company. 

"  We  have,  &c.  Honorable  Sirs, 

''  Tour  most  faithful,  humble  servants, 
(Signed)        "  MiNTO. 

'*  G.  Hbwett. 

^'  J.  LUMSDEN. 

"  H.  COLEBBOOKfi. 
**  Fort  WiUiam,  the  Slat  December,  1810.** 
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At  the  ssme  time  the  Gtovemor-Gfflieral'  wrate"  a 
priyate  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  who  presided  at  the 
India  Board,  in  strong  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Tucker;  and  to  other  influential  men  at.  home 
addieesad  himself  in  terms  equally  commendatory  of 

« 

the  public  servant  ftom  whom  he  had  derived  such 
important  assistance.  In  the  month  of  May,  1810, 
the  Sovereign  entered  port* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Tucker's  Beceptioa  in  England— Meeting  with  his  Mother— Yiait  to 
Mr.  Carre-^Uiis  Boewell-^Mr.  TtK^eifs  Marriage— His  Wedding-Xavp— 
BBoqgoiticai  of  his  Semcea— Hi&  intended  Betuxn  to  India^The  Vojage 
to  Calcutta. 

On  hia  x^bmai  to  Exigjaud,  Mr*  Tuokeir  met  with  a 
most  flattemig  raoeptiozL,  botk  &Qm  the  Court  of 
Diractors  and  the  Board  of  ControL  On  tiie  day  of 
his  acxi¥al  in  Landon,.  Lord  MelyiUe  sent  for  him^ 
aad  held. him  in  oonfanpaacy  for  more  than,  an  hour. 
He  waa  the  depository  of  a.iiish.  store  of  information^ 
which,  the  goveming  bodies  were  most  anxious  to 
possess. 

He  had  many  old  fdends,  too,  in  Londoui  who  were 
eager  to  show  him.  the  attention  that  was  his  due; 
and  much  business,  too,  thai  it  was  necessary  at  once 
to  transact..  So  that,  impatient,  as  he  was  to  em- 
brace his  motlier  and  his  sister,  he  was  detained  in 
the  metropolis,  for  some  little  time,  against  his 
wilL.  "  I  have, some  business  of  great  importance  to 
tranaact,"  he  wrote,  to  the  former,  from  Charles- 
street,  Berkdey-squase,  '^  which  I  cannot  possibly 
get  through,  before  Exiday  or  Saturday.  On  Friday 
or  Saturday  evening,  however,  I  will  positLvely  set 
off  in  the  mail,  ccmifi  what  will,  for  I  will  no  longer 
dJBny  myself  the  happinesa  of  embradng  those  who 
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are  so  dear  to  me.  I  have  been  reeeived  here  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  and  this  is  one  cause  of  mj 
detention ;  for  the  kindness  of  my  Mends  has  pre- 
vented my  paying  all  that  attention  to  business 
which  was  necessary*"  In  a  previous  letter  he  had 
written,  also  to  his  mother,  who  was  at  Cheltenham : 
<<  I  am  in  the  best  possible  health,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  in  revisiting  my  country,  if  I  find  my  Mends 
so.  Heaven  bless  and  preserve  you  1"  He  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  was  soon  in  his  mother's  arms. 

Having  spent  a  brief  season  of  happiness  in  the 
society  of  his  widowed  parent  and  his  beloved  sister, 
he  set  out  for  Scotland,  on  a  visit  to  those  relatives 
who  had  received  him,  when  a  boy  in  England,  fresh 
from  his  western  home.  He  found,  unfortunately,  a 
sick  house ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Edin- 
burgh, in  July :  **  This  illness  has  cast  a  gloom  over 
us  all;  but  the  sun  is  beginning  to  shine  with  us 
again,  and  I  hope  that  the  conclusion  of  my  visit  to 
Edinburgh  will  be  more  auspicious  than  its  com- 
mencement." In  this  letter,  as  in  many  others 
written  at  this  period,  the  tenderest  regard  is 
evinced  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  aged 
parent,  whose  declining  years  he  had  done  so  much 
to  solace  and  to  cheer.  It  was  one  of  his  chief 
cares  to  provide  her  with  a  comfortable  home. 
Whether  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  them 
to  live  together  had  been  canvassed  between  them, 
but  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  ^'  You  are 
unequal,"  he  wrote,  '*  to  the  fatigue  of  house-keep- 
ing; and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  impose  this 
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trouble  upon  you.  I,  myself,  am  totally  ignorant 
of  eF^ything  of  the  kind ;  and  even  if  it  were  cer- 
tain (tt hich  it  is  not)  that  I  shall  remain  in  England, 
I  could  not  undertake  to  manage,  a  household  esta- 
blishment. I  belieye,  therefore,  that  I  hare  nothing 
for  it,  but  to  look  out  for  a  wife,  or  some  good- 
natured  friend,  to  assist  me  in  this  way.'' 

This  was  said  jestingly,  but  there  was  deep  mean- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  idea  of  taking  a  wife 
was  not,  indeed,  at  that  time  a  mere  abstraction. 
It  already  pressed  itself  on  his  mind  as  an  embodied 
reality.  It  was  not  a  thought  of  a  wife ;  but  of  the 
wife.  He  had,  in  his  heart,  made  the  election  that 
was  to  influence  the  future  happiness  of  Ms  life. 

On  his  way  to  Edinburgh  he  had  paid  passing 
visits  to  some  Mends ;  amongst  others,  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Carre,  of  Carerse,  in  Roxburghshire.  Mr. 
Carre  was  married  to  Miss  Boswell,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Boswell,  of  Edinburgh,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
a  member  of  the  Auchinleck  family,  and  a  rela- 
tive of  Johnson's  biographer.  It  happened  that  a 
younger  sister  was  then  residing  with  Mrs.  Carre. 
Mr.  Tucker  there  saw  her  for  the  first  time ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  met  as  strangers. 
Another  sister  was  married  to  Mr.  Egerton,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Tucker 
as  Accountant-Gteneral,  and  with  whom  he  had 
long  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  Mendship.  Of 
her  younger  sister,  Mrs.  Egerton  had  often  spoken 
to  him  in  terms  of  the  strongest  sisterly  affection; 
and  in  letters  home  had  alluded  to  Mr.  Tucker,  as 
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to  an  old  and  a  dear  Mend,  for  whom,  on  his  visit 
to  England,  she  bespoke  all  their  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality* So,  now  that  Miss  Jane  Bosweil  and  Mr. 
Tucker  met,  face  to  fiaoe,  at  Oayeise,  they  met 
almost  as  old  friends ;  there  were  common  ties  to 
knit  them  together.  She  had  much  to  ask ;  and  he, 
much  to  tell.  And  there  was  no  disappointment  on 
either  side.  Mrs.  Egerton  had  not  exaggerated  the 
womanly  beauty  and  gentleness  of  the  one,  or  the 
manly  intelligence  and  kindness  of  the  other.  So  it 
happened  that  the  acquaintance,  which  then  com- 
menced, soon  ripened  into  lore  between  them. 

On  the  15th  of  August  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
from  Charles-street,  that  he  was  **in  a  fair  way, 
after  all,  of  getting  married ;"  and  before  the  follow- 
ing month  had  worn  to  a  close,  the  Church  had 
pronounced  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  and  Jane  Bos- 
weU  to  be  man  and  wife. 

From  the  letters  written  by  Mr.  Tucker,  dnrmg 
this  interval,  a  few  extracts  may  be  made — brief  and 
characteristic.  They  do  not  advance  the  progress  of 
his  outer  history ;  but  they  afford  many  glimpses  of 
his  inner  life  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  indicate  the  date  of  each  particular 
passage: 

"  I  have  always  been  of  a  domestic  disposition,  although  the 
tenor  of  my  former  life  may  seem  at  variance  with  this  fact. 
All  my  future  joys  must  centre  in  my  family;  but  sdll  I  am 
not  so  churlish  as  not  to  partake  in  the  amosementB  of  othezs, 
and  I  hope  I  have  generosity  enough  to  wish  you  to  indulge  In 
every  innocent  gratification,  even  when  I  cannot  be  a  partaker 
in  the  enjoyment.  .  .  .  ." 
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'<  The  foims  and  obsenranoes  of  leliglon  ought  to  be  attended 
to;  and  I  lore  the  spirit  of  nna£fected  piety,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  lerolt  fiom  bigotiy,  Tiolenoe,  and  the  spirit  of  party  in 
religion I  hare  always  thought  tliat  religion  should  in- 
spire us  -wil^  pleasing  ideas,  and  never  render  us  gloomy.  He 
who  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator 
ought  not  to  be  gloomy.  All  Nature — everything  we  see — 
asBures  us  of  His  benevolence !  Nothing  can  elevate  our  ideas 
of  the  Creator  so  much  as  the  contemplation  of  the  innumerable 
worlds  which  are  circulating  ajound  us " 


**  A  noble  pride  is  the  best  foundation  of  high  character;  but 
that  pride  which  occupies  itself  with  petty  objects,  is  neither 
respectable  nor  amiable *' 


''  Passion  is  nothing  more  than  a  little  quickness  of  feeling ; 
and  if  it  be  not  in  excess,  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  Oftentimes 
it  is  accompanied  by  great  generosity.  On  the  other  hand,  ill- 
temper  and  suUenness  of  disposition  are  real  defects  of  character; 
and  they  are  calculated  to  produce  as  much  misery  in  the  mar- 
riage state,  as  a  want  of  principle  and  of  every  amiable  quality." 


*^  I  observed  to  you  that  it  would  take  me  a  month  to  answer 
your  letters;  and  so  it  would,  if  I  went  on  writing  as  long  as  I 
could  find  matter  to  write  about.  The  mode  I  pursue  is  to  read 
them  over,  and  take  notes  (in  a  single  word  or  two)  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  refer;  but  I  feel  always  so  strong  an  interest 
during  the  perusal,  that  at  least  half  the  subjects  escape  me,  and 
my  notes  are  very  imperfect.  I  must  adopt  a  new  plan,  I  think, 
and  reply  to  line  after  line;  but  there  is  an  advantage  in  taking 
notes,  for  with  a  glance  of  the  eye  you  can  arrange  the  subjects 
in  their  proper  order.  I  used  to  adopt  this  practice  in  my  public 
correspondence,  and  it  enables  you  to  write  in  a  more  connected 
manner.  Not  that  this  sort  of  regularity  is  necessary  in  private 
correspondence.  I  do  not  know  that  it  may  not  sometimes  be 
a  little  ungraceful^  for  ease  ought  to  characterise  this  correspon- 
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dence.  Anything  studied  or  constrained  appears  quite  out  of 
place;  and  I  am  a  thousand  times  more  pleased  with  your  un- 
premeditated desultory  observations,  than  I  should  be  with  the 
most  finished  composition.  Your  sex  are  considered  to  excel 
in  letter-writing;  and  it  is  because  you  write  as  you  feeL  We 
may  admire  Art;  but  we  are  always  pleased  with  Nature,  and 
Nature  never  makes  a  fuss  about  anything.  If  she  were  to  take  it 
into  her  head  to  write  letters^  they  would  be  written  with  ease/' 


'^  Lord  Minto  has  been  most  kind  to  my  brother  William, 
and  has  given  him  an  appointment  (the  situation  of  Deputy- 
Paymaster-General  to  the  troops  employed  on  the  Expedition). 
It  will  not  make  W.  rich;  but  it  pleases  him,  and  it  pleases 
me  to  find  his  Lordship  so  attentive  to  my  parting  request. 
He  has,  indeed,  complied  with  all  my  requests  in  the  most 
handsome  manner;  and  I  feel  under  great  obligation  to  him." 


'*  When  I  reflect  and  see  the  happiness  which  I  have  in 
prospect,  every  wrong  passion  is,  I  hope,  subdued,  and  I  feel  a 
degree  of  gratitude  which  it  is  impossible  to  express.*' 


'*  You  are  quite  new  to  the  world,  and  you  have  yet  ex- 
perienced none  of  its  cares  and  anxieties.  May  you  never  ex- 
perience them  I  but ...  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  a  little 
of  those  inconveniences,  to  which  all  mankind  are  subject. 
We  cannot  expect  that  we  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  ad- 
versity. I  would  not  willingly  depress  your  spirits,  or  say 
anything  likely  to  check  the  current  of  your  joy;  but  I  would 
wish  to  guard  you,  as  far  as  possible^  against  disappointment." 


'*  You  have  gratified  me  exceedingly  by  the  ready  manner 
in  which  you  have  consented  to  take  charge  of  my  little  wards, 
the  Richardsons.  R.  loves  me,  I  believe,  as  a  brother,  and 
I  certainly  love  him  as  an  invaluable  friend.  We  have  been 
most  intimate  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  (he  is  some  years  older 
than  myself);  and  never,  I  believe,  in  the  course  pf  so  many 
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years,  have  we  experienced  the  slightest  interruption  to  our 
friendship. 

"  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  would  not  send  any  more  letters 
for  your  perusal;  but  I  must  gratify  myself  by  forwarding  the 
enclosed  from  Mrs.  Fendall.  Do  not  suspect  that  I  send  it 
from  any  feeling  of  vanity.  I  am  sometimes  cut  to  the  soul 
on  receiving  praise  which  I  do  not  deserve.  I  am  mortified 
when  I  look  within,  and  find  the  reality  so  different  from 
what  the  partiality  of  my  friends  would  represent  me.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  through  life  to  meet  with  enthusiastic  friends 
and  inveterate  enemies.  You  have  seen  what  the  former  are; 
and  I  will  some  day  give  you  a  singular  instance  of  what  the 
latter  are  capable  of  doing.  But  never  mind  them — they  are 
not  our  concern  at  present.  I  send  you  Mrs.  F.'s  letter  to 
read,  because  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  gratify  you,  and 
make  you  better  acquainted  with  this  excellent,  warm*hearted 
fiiend." 


'*  If  I  had  been  inclined  to  add  a  motto,  it  should  be  one 
which  I  have  long  purposed  to  adopt — '  Nil  desperandum.' 
The  words  apply  well  enough  to  some  part  of  my  life;  and 
they  form  part  of  a  speech  made  by  my  Greek  ancestor, 
Teucer,  to  his  companions,  on  the  occasion  of  his  banishment 
from  Salamis  to  the  island  of  Bermuda.  Your  brothers  will 
tell  you  where  to  find  this  speech  in  Horace,  and  they 
will  translate  it  to  you.  I  am  descended,  also^  as  I  believe  I 
told  you,  from  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ancient 
Princes  of  Wales.  The  Bosvilles  cannot  boast  a  higher  pedi- 
gree. Our  name  is,  however,  precisely  the  same  as  the  Greek 
Teucer;  for  this  latter  could  not  actually  be  written  in  Greek 
letters.     They  would  give  Tuker,  or  Tucker. 

"  We  are  agreed,  then,  to  prefer  ancient  simplicity,  and  not 
to  like  finery  of  any  kind.  The  ancients,  I  suspect^  did  not 
usually  drive  four  horses,  except  in  battle,  or  at  the  race- 
course; and  we  will  therefore  be  content  to  travel  with  a  pair; 
for,  according  to  the  best  calculation,  four  would  double  the 
expense^  without  much  adding  to  our  comfort.     The  other 
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pair  we  will  reserve  for  the  peasantry  in  our  neighbourhood. 
We  obtain  a  godlike  gratification  by  indulging  a  spirit  of 
oharity  and  benevolence." 

This  last  passage  was  written  a  few  days  before 
his  marriage,  which  was  solemnised  on  the  dosiBg 
day  of  September,  They  were  married  from  Mr. 
Carry's  house,  Cayerse,  in  Roxburghshire,  and  set 
out  immediately  on  a  tour,  through  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Scotland.  *^  We  have  been 
running  about,"  he  wrote,  on  the  10th  of  October 
from  Montrose,  "  to  the  Ealls  of  Clyde,  Glasgow, 
Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  &c.,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  this  excursion.  We 
have  every  prospect  of  many  happy  days  and  happy 
years  together;  and  I  am  grateful  to  Heaven  for 
the  blessing  it  has  bestowed  upon  me." 

In  November  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh^  and  soon 
b^an  to  busy  himself  with  thoughts  of  his  return 
to  India.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  before  his 
marriage,  to  take  this  step,  not  so  much  for  his  own 
sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  had  written  to 
his  betrothed  a  characteristic  letter,  in  which  he 
said :  "  I  think  precisely  as  you  do  with  respect  to 
our  going  abroad.  It  would  be  more  pleasant  to 
remain  where  we  are ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  am 
it  is  right  to  go.  It  would  be  to  indulge  a  very 
selfish  feeling  if  we  remained  here,  at  the  risk 
of  being  compelled  to  deny  others  those  little  com- 
forts which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  procure  for 
them.  If  we  retain  our  health,  a  short  residence  ia 
India  will  be  no  serious  grievance.    If  you  find  that 
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the  climate  does  not  agree  with  your  constitution, 
we  can  always  vetum,  and  be  content  with  some- 
thing less/^  And  speaking  fiutiier  of  this  con- 
tingency, he  said ::  "  You  must  be  satisfied  in  this 
case  tO'  settle  down  quietly  in  Scotland  without 
splendor  or  riches..  I  can  perceive  that  your  good 
motiier  is  anxious  that  I  should  give  Scotland  a 
prefOTence.  Now  I  can  do  this  without  any  diffi- 
culty. I  will  readily  agree  to  our  lesUlii]^  near  her, 
if  I  should  not  have  bunness  which  would  fix  me 
in  London.  I  am  not  likely  to  have  any  such  busi- 
ness, altiiiough  I  am  told  that  a  situation  in  the 
India  Hbuse  would  have  been  offered  to  me  had 
I  arriyed  in  England  a  year  sooner.  It  has  since 
been  given  to  another  person." 

It  is  probable  that  the  resolution  of  returning  to 
India  was  formed  in  consequence  of  his  intended 
marriage.  It  seems  to  have  taken  a  definite  dupe 
in  his  mind  between  the  months  of  July  and  Sep- 
tember. In  the  former,  although  he  had  declared 
himjself  ready  to  proceed  immediately  to  Bengal,  if 
his  services  were  required,  he  said  that  he  had  then 
no  fixed  intention  of  returning  to  India.  On  his 
first  arrival  in  England  he  had  been  consulted  by 
Mr.  Bosanquet^  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  respeeting  some  financial  matters,  among 
which  was  the  question  of  the  best  maanfi  of  re- 
mitting to  Ihigland  the  surplus  fnndia  in  the  Indian 
treasuries^  With  respect  to  remittances  in  bulEon, 
he  wrote :  "  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  particu- 
lar sum  those  on  the  spot  may  deem  it  prudent 
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to  send  off  immediately,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  myself  should  consider  it  both  safe 
and  practicable,  and  easy  to  despatch  firom  Bengal 
and  Madras  in  January  next  a  sum  of  from  two  to 
three  millions  sterling  in  specie  and  bullion.  Of 
dollars,  however,  the  proportion  wiQ,  I  imagine^ 
be  very  small.  Some  gold  may  be  supplied  from 
Madras ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  remittance  must  be 
in  the  Bengal  silver  currency.  I  have,  for  some 
time  past,  considered  the  question  of  this  remit- 
tance as  embracing  a  great  national  object,  as  well 
as  objects  most  interesting  to  the  Company ;  and  I 
would  have  gone  back  to  India  to  assist  in  the 
arrangements  which  might  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect,  had  my  services  been  called  for  or 
desired.  I  have  formed  no  determination  yet  to 
return  to  India,  nor  am  I  now  soliciting  employ- 
ment there  or  elsewhere;  but  I  take  such  an  in- 
terest in  that  branch  of  the  public  business  in 
which  I  have  been  long  employed,  that  I  shall  be 
disposed  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote 
its  success,  even  under  drcumstances  of  incon- 
venience to  myself.*' 

The  admirable  letter  firom  which  this  passage  is 
taken  indicates  that  neither  the  excitement  of  his 
first  arrival  in  England,  after  an  absence  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  nor  the  deUghtfal  thought  of  em- 
bracing the  relatives  whom  he  so  much  loved,  had 
diminished  his  public  zeal,  or  in  any  way  dimmed 
the  clearness  of  his  perceptions,  or  disturbed  the 
logical  arrangement  of  his  ideas.    It  was,  too,  about 
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this  time  that  he  drew  up  a  valuable  paper  entitled 
**  Hints  for  Accountants- Gteneral/*  full  of  truths, 
which,  obvious  as  many  of  them  may  seem  to  be, 
are  often  disr^arded  by  Einanciers.  It  is  written  in 
a  siyle  so  pleasant  and  animated — ^Finance,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  made  so  easy  in  it — ^that  even  the  most 
careless  reader  may  peruse  the  more  general  portion 
of  it,  which  I  now  subjoin,  without  a  complaint  of 
the  dryness  of  the  subject : 

"  HINTS  FOR  ACCOUNTANTS-QKNEBAL. — 1811. 

''  1st.  It  is  necessary  to  extend  the  view  occasionally  to  a  dis- 
tant period,  embracing  at  least  the  whole  year  ;  but  the  service 
of  the  two  or  three  months  next  ensuing  should  never  be  out  of 
sight.  It  is  no  longer  time  to  make  provision  for  an  emergency 
when  that  emergency  arrives.  '  Time  and  I  against  any  two/ 
was  said  heretofore.  Time  and  the  borrower  will  be  an  over* 
match  for  any  lender  ;  but  without  time  there  is  no  room  for 
the  exertion  of  skill  in  financial  affairs.  Above  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  Attend  to  the  state  of  the  general  Treasury.  Any  blow 
there  is  mortal.  You  may  be  bankrupt  in  any  other  quarter 
without  serious  inconvenience,  and  without  much  discredit. 

"  2nd.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  be  pushed  off  your  centrej 
either  from  an  over-anxiety  to  provide  for  the  investment,  or 
otherwise,  you  may  never  recover  the  equilibrium.  Credit  once 
lost  is  not  suddenly  regained.  The  stone  which  is  precipitated 
down  in  a  few  minutes,  cannot  be  rolled  up  again  without  in- 
finite labor.  A  temporary  object  may  possibly  be  accomplished 
by  a  violent  effort;  but,  the  sinews  once  over-strained,  are 
incapable  for  ever  after  of  exerting  the  same  force.  It  is  some- 
times judicious  to  husband  your  means — to  put  your  strength 
out  at  interest,  in  order  that  you  may  act  with  greater  efficiency 
on  important  occasions.  If  we  had  not  acted  in  this  manner  in 
the  year  ISOl,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  have  got  rid  of 
our  twelve-per-cent.  Treasury-bills  at  this  moment ;  and  as  for  the 
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xeduciion  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  six  per  cent.,  or  the 
production  of  a  surplus  revenue  of  a  million  sterling,  wc 
might  have  dreamed  of  such  things,  but  wc  should  only  have 
dreamed. 

**  3rd.  There  may  be  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors, 
but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  ease  in  the  offidrs  of  Finance. 
Secrecy  is  sometimes  indispensable  ;  and  you  cannot  be  secret 
sometimes^  if  you  are  not  habitually  secret.  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  consult  with  the  agents  or  other  individuals  ;  for  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  to  have  received  an  opinion  or  suggestion  of 
any  value  fix>m  them.  The  fact  is,  that  they  see  only  one  part 
of  the  concern ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  they 
can  form  any  general  combinations.  Without  at  all  supposing 
that  they  would  be  influenced  by  their  own  particular  interests, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  take  a  judicious  or  compre- 
hensive view  of  our  affairs,  with  which  they  are  so  little  ac- 
quainted. 

••  The  same  degree  of  reserve  should  be  practised  even  with  the 
confidential  oflScers  of  the  Government  (and  with  one  in  par- 
ticular). They  cannot  assist  you  with  their  advice,  and  they 
may  mar  your  projects  by  their  indiscretion.  Address  yourself 
directly  to  the  Governor-General,  or  to  the  member  of  Grovem- 
ment  who  may  preside  in  the  department,  and  communicate  as 
little  as  possible  with  any  other  individual.  If  you  find  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  any  meddUng  person  to  interfere  with 
you,  resist  it  manfully  in  the  first  instance,  and  abjure  all  re- 
sponsibility if  it  be  permitted  or  countenanced  in  any  manner. 

"  4th.  Watch  the  movements  of  Capital  and  Commerce.  Vigi- 
lance and  circumspection  are  at  all  times  necessary;  but  in 
times  of  difficulty  the  greatest  attention  is  necessary  to  the  state 
of  the  money-market.  The  price  of  bullion — the  quantity  im- 
ported or  exported — the  demand  for  bills  on  particular  quarters 
— the  rates  of  exchange — furnish  grounds  for  deducing  parti- 
cular conclusions  ;  but  many  other  facts  and  appearances  will 
require  attention.  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  rates 
of  interest  paid  by  individuals  ought  to  furnish  more  direct  and 
certain  inferences  ;  but  I  am  not  of  this  opinion  exactly.  The 
current  rates  of  interest  must,  doubtless,  be  attended  to  ;  but 
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mj  experience  has  conTineed  me  that  this  market  is  affected  bj 
circumstances,  which  do  not  by  any  means  indicate  the  true  and 
legitimate  demand  for  capital.  It  is  sometimes  put  into  an 
unnatuial,  feverish  state  by  the  wants  of  a  single  individual ;  and 
it  is  neoeasary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  snch  paroxysms 
and  the  eSeets  produced  by  the. regular  demands  of  a  more 
healthful  commerce.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  capital  which  is  likely  to  be. at  the  disposal  of  Govern* 
ment;  but  some  judgment  may  be  ^  formed  of  it  by  attentive 
observation. 

'*  When  die  necessity  for  borrowing  is  become  manifest  and 
certain,  it  is  much  better  to  offer  at  once  to  the  public  such 
terms  as  are  likely  to  be  aceepted,  than  to  expose  yourself  to 
the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  raise  your,  terms.  For  instance, 
if  you  offered  seven  per  cent,  and  in  consequence  of  a  disap- 
pointment it  should  be  found  aiberwards  necessary  to  tender 
eight,  it  may  happen  that  ^ght,  which  would  have  succeeded 
in  the  first  instance,  will  not  be  acceptedrafter  a  failure.  The 
public  will  then  speculate  upon  an  increasing  ratio  of  distress; 
and  they  will  be  disposed  to  widihold  their  funds  in  the  expec- 
tation of  obtaining: ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  When  you  have 
eecured  the  funds  required,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  reduce  your 
isates  of  interest  by  a  gradual  operaticm.  This  was  effected  by 
us  in  1801  and  1802  with  singular  success.  Subeequ^itly,  in 
the  end  of  1805, 1  was  induced  to  offer  ten-per*cent.  Treasuxy- 
notes  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  oppressive  load  of  floating  debt. 
Here,  too,  we  succeeded  most  completely,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  we  were  again  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  offensive ;  but 
had  we  tendered  eight  per  cent.,  it  would  not  probably  have  been 
accepted.  We  should  have  been  obliged  to  raise  our  terms; 
and  we  might  have  been  embarrassed  with  a  floating  -  debt  at 
the  present  moment.  The  only  time  for  undertaking  any  finan- 
cial operation  with  the  prospect  of  success,  is  when  you  have  a 
full  Treasury,  or  at  least  when  you  are  free  from  any  immediate 
pressure. 

^'  The  inequality  of  the  instalments  of  our  Revenue  and.eharge 
has  now  been  well  ascertained,  and  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  it  has  been  made  sufficiently  apparent.     The  same  dispro- 
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portion  exists  at  Fort  St.  Greorge;  and  it  should  of  course  be 
adverted  to. 

'*  It  is  also  necessary  to  attend  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
money  at  the  Presidency,  as  well  as  to  those  circumstances 
which  occasion  a  periodical  exacerbation  of  the  demand  for  it. 
This  demand  is  always  very  urgent  at  the  periods  fixed  for  clear- 
ing out  the  salt  and  opium;  but  it  is  sometimes  increased  by 
other  circumstances,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  watch- 
ful and  constant  attention,  since  their  operation  is  not  steady 
and  invariable. 

'*  The  ebb  and  flow  of  money  at  the  public  treasuries  must 
be  well  known  to  the  Accountant-General,  for  it  is  constantly 
in  his  view  ;  but  the  periodical  flux  and  reflux  of  the  private 
capital  should  also  be  attended  to.  For  instance:  the  salt 
is  realised  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  the  amount  is  re- 
mitted by  the  merchants  to  Calcutta,  partly  in  specie,  and 
partly  in  grain  and  other  articles  which  are  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  town.  The  specie,  of  course,  comes  directly 
to  the  Treasury  in  payment  for  the  salt,  and  the  value  of  the 
grain,  &c.,  when  sold,  comes  to  us  in  the  same  manner.  The 
money  issued  from  the  Treasury  on  account  of  interest,  in  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  &c.,  &c.,  is  employed  in  part  to  make  these 
purchases  of  grain,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  part  is  remitted  into  the  in- 
terior for  the  purchase  of  goods,  indigo,  &c.,  intended  for  ex- 
portation to  Europe.  These  goods  constitute  the  channel  for 
remitting  the  savings  of  incomes  and  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  which  is  paid  by  us  in  cash  on  the  spot *' 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tucker,  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  was  received  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing manner  both  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  former  body  soon  after- 
wards evinced  their  high  sense  of  his  services  by 
conferring  on  him  a  substantial  mark  of  their  appro- 
bation.   They  voted  him  a  sum  of  money,  amount- 
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ing,  at  the  exchange  of  the  day,  to  about  6000/.* 
Intiination  of  the  grant  reached  Mr.  Tucker  soon 
after  bis  marriage.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for 
anything  to  have  rendered  him  happier  than  he 
then  was ;  but  looking  as  he  did  upon  money  as  the 
means  of  increasing  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
others,  the  liberality  of  the  Court  added  something 
to  the  pile  of  blessings,  and  profoundly  enhanced 
the  gratitude  of  his  heart. 

Early  in  the  following  year — 1812 — ^Mr.  Tucker 
was  in  London  making  preparations  for  the  voyage 
to  Calcutta.  The  situation  which  he  was  to  occupy 
on  his  return  to  India  was  naturally  an  object  of 
consideration.  He  believed  that  his  services  entitled 
him  to  aspire  to  one  of  the  highest.  And  as  a  seat 
in  Council  was  likely  soon  to  be  vacant,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  mention  his  views  in  that  direction,  and  ask  for 
the  support  of  the  Court. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  however,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Edmonstone  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  vacant  seat ;  and  Mr.  Tucker  at  once,  with  cha- 
racteristic ingenuousness  and  magnanimity,  declared 


•'  ♦  "  We  liare  agroed/'  wrote  the  Court,  early  in  NoTcmber,  to  Bengal,  "  to 
present  Mr.  Henry  StOeorge  Tacker,  of  yonr  Ciyil  Establishment,  and  late 
Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Public  Department,  with  the  sum  of  50,000 
Sicca  rupees,  as  a  token  of  our  approbation  of  the  integrity  and  ability  with 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  several  important  situations  he  has 
filled  in  our  service,  under  your  Presidency;  and,  accordingly,  direct  that  you 
pay  the  same  to  Mr.  Tucker's  agents,  in  BengaL" 
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that  he  oouLd  not  pretend  to  be  as  well  qualified  for 
the  situation  as  a  man  of  such  eminent  attainmenta  as 
his  friend.  What  effect  this  frank  testimony  in  fayor 
of  another  may  haye  had  upon  Mr.  Tuoker's  chance 
of  nomination,  I  cannot  even  conjecture — ^but  soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Edmonfltone  was  appointed  member 
of  Council.  When  the  decision  of  the  Court  reached 
the  two  candidates,  they  were  both  of  them  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  generous  conduct  of  3Ir.  Tucker  had 
been  communicated  to  his  friend,  and  when  they 
next  met  in  the  City  of  Palaces,  Edmonstone  ex- 
claimed :  "No  one  but  you — ^no  one  in  the  world 
but  you  would  have  acted  such  a  part."  This  was 
ahnost  better  than  the  appointment  itseUf.  The 
guns  of  Eort  William  proclaiming  that  he  had  been 
sworn  in  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  could 
scarcely  have  sounded  more  pleasantly  in  his  ears 
than  such  words  as  these  so  uttered. 

This,  howerer,  is  an  anticipation  of  the  narratiye. 
Mr.  Tucker  and  his  bride  are  now  in  London,  pre- 
paring for  their  voyage  to  Calcutta.  They  have 
determined  to  take  with  them  a  niece  of  the  former 
— ^the  eldest  daughter  of  his  only  sister.  T^iey  have 
taken  their  passage  on  board  the  Company's  sMp 
Bengaly  commanded  by  Captain  NichoU — ^they  have 
excellent  acconunodation,  what  is  technically  called 
"  half  of  the  round  house" — ^and  now,  in  the  month 
of  April,  they  are  fairly  afloat. 

They  met  with  no  adventures  on  the  way — ^neither 
shipwreck  nor  Pirates,  so  that  thwe  is  nothing  to 
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record ;  but  it  is  still  remembered,  by  the  companion 
of  his  voyage,  how  kindly  and  assiduously  the  some- 
time Accountant-Oeneral  instructed  his  niece,  who 
was  an  apt  scholar,  in  the  rudiments  of  mathema- 
tics ;  and  how,  when  mirth  was  to  be  promoted,  and 
amusement  was  the  order  of  the  day,  the  grave 
financier  was  as  joyous  and  firolicsome  as  any  of  the 
young  midshipmen  and  cadets. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Beturn  to  India— The  Financial  Secretaryship— The  Seat  in  Council— Want 
of  Money  at  Home — Bnllion-BuppUet— Correspondence  jfrith  Sir  Hugh 
Inglis— Mr.  Tucker's  Bieasures— Scarcity  of  Money  in  India— Correspon- 
dence with  Bir.  DaYis  — Death  of  Mr.  Tucker's  Mother— The  Chief 
Secretaryship— Beturn  to  England. 

Gbeat  beyond  measure  was  Mr.  Tucker's  delight 
on  first  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  old  labors. 
Escorting  his  wife,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Glarden 
Eeach — ^the  loveliest  river-side  suburb  in  the  world 
— ^where  he  had  made  arrangements  to  share  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton*  one  of  those  stately  viUas 
which  render  the  seaward  approach  to  Calcutta  so 
picturesquely  inviting,  he  hurried  off  to  the  busy 
parts  of  the  town,  to  receive  the  welcome  of  his  old 
companions. 

Eoremost  amongst  those  who  were  eager  to  extend 
to  him  a  hand  of  kindly  greeting  was  the  Governor- 
General.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced  at  Govern- 
ment House  that  Mr.  Tucker  had  arrived,  Lord 
Minto  sent  for  him ;  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
which  then  ensued  was,  that  a  special  office  was 
created  for  the  man  whose  great  financial  ability 

*  Mr.  Egerton  had  succeeded  Tucker  as  Accountant-General.    Mrs.  £ger- 
ton  was  Mrs.  Tucker's  sister. 
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had  saved^  and  was  saving,  millions  to  the  State. 
On  the  8th  of  August  Mr.  Tuclcer  was  appointed 
"  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Colonial  and  M- 
nancial  Department.'' 

The  April  ships — ^the  very  fleet,  indeed,  with  which 
Mr.  Tucker  sailed — carried  out  intelligence  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Edmonstone  to  a  seat  in  Goimcil. 
This  appointment  was  to  take  eflfect  from  the  Slst 
of  July,  at  which  date  Mr.  Lumsden's  five  years' 
tenure  of  office  terminated.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the 
other  member  of  Council,  had  then  served  for  nearly 
five  years;  and  the  same  Court  which  appointed 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  nominated  also  another  Councillor 
provisionally,  to  succeed  to  the  seat  which  would  be 
vacant  in  the  course  of  October.  By  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  with  whom  the  nomination  ori- 
ginated, Mr.  Tucker  was  selected.  But  the  General 
Court  did  not  confirm  the  appointment ;  and  it  was 
given  to  Mr.  Seton. 

By  Mr.  Tucker  the  disappointment  was  borne,  as 
he  might  be  expected  to  bear  it,  manfully  and  un- 
complainingly, and  with  a  grateful  recognition  of 
all  the  blessings  that  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him. 
''  If  I  had  been  really  distressed  at  this  disappoint- 
ment," he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "your  note  would 
operate  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart.  But,  in  truth,  it 
is  not  a  serious  evil ;  and  I  should  be  the  most  un- 
grateful being  upon  earth,  if  I  allowed  such  a  cir- 
cumstance to  make  me  forget  the  many  and  inesti- 
mable blessings  I  enjoy.  Never  was  man  more 
favored ;  and  I  txust  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
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numberless  benefits  conferred  upon  me — although  I 
am  noi  perhaps  so  grateful,  and,  perhaps^  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  so  grateful,  as  I  ought  to  be.  I 
only  pray  Heaven  to  continue  me  these  blessings ; 
and  other  disappointments  I  can  easily  bear."  And 
again,  he  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  same  subjeet : 
**  Possessing,  as  we  happily  do,  so  many  blessings, 
we  ought  not  to  be  depressed  by  a  single  disappoint- 
m^it.  Ev^ything  is  ordahxed  for  the  best ;  and.  we 
haye  abundant  reason  to  be  grateful  fbr  tiiat  large 
and  unmerited  (in  my  case,  at  least,)  portion,  of 
good  that  has  been  assigned  to  us.!' 

His  philosophy,  indeed,  waa  ommently  cheeirful ; 
and  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  express..  "  We  cannot,"  he  wrote  in 
another  letter,  ^^be  too  grateful  for  the  blessings 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  us ;  and  we  best 
show  our  sense  of  obligation  to  a-  gracious  Provi- 
dence by  receiving  His  gifts  with  a  grateful  and  a 
cheerful  heart,  without  repining  at  the  idea  that 
something  still  is  wanting  to  our  happiness.'' 
"  There  are  two  things,"  he  continued,  "  which  I 
endeavor  to  avoid,  in  order  to  escape  perpetual 
vexation  and  annoyance.  The  one  is,  looking  back 
to  the  Past  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  ondssions 
and  mistakes  and  errors* — ^the  other  ia  looking  into 
the  Puture  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  evil.  The 
day  brings  with  it  troubles  enough ;  and  if  we  add 

*  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Tucker  here  means  only  to  ezpreas  his  sense  of  the 
fblly  t)f  yam  regrets  and  repinings.  Bat  the  lessons  of  the  Fast,  rightly  con- 
sidered.as  guides  to  the  Futurey  are  the  best  heritage  of  maiK 
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to  the  Present  all  the  troubles  of  the  Fast  and  the 
Future,  our  condition  would  be  intolerable*  So 
much  for  the  moral  lessons  of  the  day  1" 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  enjoyment  of  so  many 
and  great  blessings  a  heavy  blow  descended  upon 

them.     Their  young  charge.  Miss  L ,  who  had 

accompanied  them  from  England,  was  prostrated  by 
one  of  the  cruel  fevers  of  the  country,  and  neyer 
rose  again  from  her  bed.  The  death  of  his  niece 
deeply  afflicted  Mr.  Tucker,  who  trembled  for  the 
effect  which  the  sad  tidings  would  have  upon  her 
bereayed  mother ;  and.  looked  with  the  most  painful 
anxiety  for  the  arriyal  of  the  vessels  by  which  he 
expeetedto  receive  from  England  an  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  most  distressing  communication  he  had 
ever  been  called  upon  to  make.  For  many  months 
this  sad  event  cast  a  shadow  over  their  happiness, 
and  filled  their  affectionate  hearts  with  apprehen- 
sions that  they  could  not  suppress.  In.  such  a  case 
as  this.  Love  proved  stronger  than  Philosophy,  and 
the  theory  of  never  anticipating  evil  was  not  proof 
against  such  a  trial  as  now  assailed  them. 

Nor  was  this  tiie  only  sorrow  that  afllicted  him 
during  the  second  period  of  his  residence  in  India. 
Another  trial  was  in  store  for  him,  of  which  I  shall 
come  presently  to  speak.  But  no  private  sorrows 
ever  interfered  with  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his 
labors  as  a  public  servant.  The  year  1813  wit- 
nessed the  completion  of  some  great  financial  mea- 
sureS)  which  obviated  a  pressing  difficulty  severely 
felt  in  Leadenhall-street,  and  conferred  substantial 
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benefits  on  the  King's  Govenunent  in  a  very  cri- 
tical conjuncture. 

In  the  penultimate  chapter  it  has  been  briefly 
shown  that  whilst  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
Indian  Goyemment  had  been  established  by  the 
series  of  great  measures  which  Mr.  Tucker  initi- 
ated, and  there  was  everywhere  an  abundance  of 
money  flushing  the  Public  Treasuries,  the  very  evi- 
dences and  results  of  this  prosperity  were  causing 
grievous  inconvenience  to  those  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Puiances  at  home.  The  clauses  in 
the  terms  of  the  Loans,  which  gave  the  public 
creditor  the  option  of  receiving  the  interest  of  his 
securities  in  the  shape  of  Government-bills  on  the 
Home  Treasury,  and  of  exchangmg  such  securities 
for  bills  on  England,  had  caused  such  a  strain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Company  at  home,  that  Leaden- 
hall-street  was  perplexed  and  dismayed.  Bills  were 
coming  in  upon  the  Court  in  such  numbers,  and  to 
such  an  amount,  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet 
them  without  foreign  aid.  In  this  emergency  it 
was  natural  that  they  shotdd  have  looked  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  cash  balances  in  India,  of  which 
they  were  receiving  such  flourishing  accounts.  It 
appeared,  at  one  time,  that  there  was  an  available 
surplus  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The 
Company,  therefore,  called  upon  their  officers  to 
send  home  large  supplies  of  bullion;  but  Lord 
Minto  was  slow  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Court, 
and  for  some  time  their  expectations  were  disap- 
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pointed.    Bills  came  in  in  profusion ;  but  money  to. 
meet  them  did  not  come. 

The  chagrin  of  the  Court  was  great.  And  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  it.  Not  only  was  the  perplexity 
extreme,  but  singularly  unseasonable.  The  Company 
were  seeking  a  renewal  of  their  Charter.  And  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  coin  in  England.  At  such  a  time 
it  was  natural  that  the  great  corporation  should 
have  desired  to  "  stand  weU/^  as  it  was  called,  with 
the  country.  The  country  itself  was  in  a  strait. 
Cash  was  wanted  to  pay  the  Army  in  the  Peninsula ; 
but  somehow  or  other  all  the  specie  seemed  to  have 
been  drained  out  of  the  land.*     It  was  not  a  time 


*  Mr.  Tucker  attributed  this  to  the  erroneous  financial  policy  of  the 
British  Government.  In  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  exportation  of  bullion 
(drawn  up  about  the  year  1814),  he  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  subject: 

**  The  British  Goremment  hare  endeavored  by  means  of  penalties  to  pre- 
vent the  melting  down  and  exportation  of  the  established  coin  of  the  realm ; 
but  the  coin  has  nevertheless  disappeared  entirely;  and  when  a  measure  thus 
fiuls  in  accomplishing  the  end  proposed,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some  fun- 
damental error.  It  was  notorious  that  at  the  time,  when  the  most  rigorous 
measures  were  enforced  to  preserve  the  national  coin,  the  Government  re- 
quired remittances  to  the  Continent  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  what  the 
trade  could  supply;  and  the  remittances  could  not  therefore  be  generally 
effected  without  the  aid  of  bullion.  But  bullion  the  Government  could  not 
procure;  guineas  never  approached  the  Exchequer;  and  the  law  forbade  their 
exportation  even  if  they  had  more  frequently  appeared.  As  an  alternative^ 
the  public  officers  abroad  were  of  necessity  allowed  to  draw  on  the  Treasury 
at  home;  or  in  other  words,  individuals  were  invited  to  do  what  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  or  would  not  do.  They  were  invited  by  the  temptation  of  a 
high  exchange  to  remit  money  for  the  supply  of  the  military  chest  in  Spain 
and  Portugal;  the  current  coin  was  accordingly  melted  down  and  exported 
as  bullion,  or  was  smuggled  out  of  the  country  at  great  risk  and  expense; 
and  for  this  additional  charge,  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  expenses  attending 
the  remittance,  a  full  indemnification  was  required  and  was  obtained  in  the 
terms  of  the  Exchange.  The  Government  in  this  instance  may  be  considered 
to  have  held  out,  unconsciously,  a  premium  to  its  subjects,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  personal  hazard  and  extraordinary  expense  attending  a  breach  of 
the  law. 
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for  the  CoBOi^Bjij  to  go  to  Farlianieiit  Ibr  pecaniary 
add  without  damage  to  themaelveB;  and  yet  the 
state  of  things  that  had  arisea  rendered  such  a 
course  iuevitahle.  Mr.  Tuck»,  when  in  England, 
had  told  hoth  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board 
of  Control,  that  large  supplies  of  huUion  might 
easily  he  remitted  from  India;  and  the  Company 
saw  how  adyaatageous  to  their  interests  it  would  he, 
at  sucii  a  time,  to  reciprocate  favors  with  the  King's 
Govenunent,  hy  furnishing  the  specie  of  whidi  the 
latter  stood  so  greatly  in  need.*  But,  in  qpibe  of 
the  ui^ent  demands  of  the  Court,  and  the  prcnnises, 
as  they  said,  of  Lord  Minto,  the  hulHon  neyer  ar- 
rived.    So  the  Chairs  put  themselves  into  commu- 

"Tbe  enormoixB  difiEbrence  of  exchange  pud  hy  the  Goveoimeiit  on  its 
lemittsnoeB  to  Spein  and  Portugal  during  the  last  four  or  Are  yean^  suf- 
ficiently testifies  the  &ct,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  civcnm- 
stSEnoes  did  not  concur  to  produce  this  un&roraUe  exchange.  8till  it  is  un> 
quastionaUe  tbat»  in  prohibiting  or  ohstmcting  the  exportation  of  ^ecie,  the 
Qovemment  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  »«Mi<«g  to  counteract  their  own  ticwb 
and  interests  in  one  quartez;  without  promoting  at  all  the  great  object  of 
preaenring  the  natianal  coin." 

*  **  A  supply  of  bullion  to  the  amount  we  were  entitled  to  e^ect^  would 
haye  enabled  the  Company  to  haye  gone  into  Parliament  for  the 
renewal  of  their  Charter  on  much  higher  ground  tiian  can  now  be 
taken.  It  would  have  enabled  the  Mimstw  to  have  given  ns  witk  more 
ease  that  support  we  so  much  want.  And  an  accession  of  the  precious 
metals  in  aid  of  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  pmenmtiom  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula^  would  have  procured  for  the  Company  a  popularly, 
at  all  times  useful,  but  at  the  present  moment  essential  to  their  beat  in- 
terests. A  supply  of  treasure  to  the  extent  of  Lord  Minto*s  promise  (made 
preriously  to  the  receipt  of  our  orders  by  the  Adeon),  in  conjunction  with  our 
claims  on  Goyenunent»  on  account  of  expenses  inouzed  in  the  capture  of  the 
Prench  and  Dutch  Islands,  and  the  U^ge  remittanoes  in  cash  to  the  Maa- 
ridus,  would  have  amounted  to  so  large  a  sum,  that  the  additional  aid  re- 
quired to  enable  us  to  meet  our  difficulties,  would  have  been  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  for  which  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  apply." — {^PrimBie 
CorretpondencB  of  the  Dq^nty-CiaimaM  of  the  East  India  Ccmpan^,  MarA, 
1812.] 
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iikaticm  -with  Mr.  Taeker,  on  whom  they  knew  th^ 
could  rely,  and  urged  Mm  immediately  on  Ids  arrival 
to  press  upon  the  Govemor-General  the  necessity  of 
shipping  the  btdlion  without  delay.  "  The  object 
of  this  letter,"  wrote  the  D^uty-Chairman  to  Mr. 
Tucker,  •  is  to  induce  you,  knowing  as  you  do  the 
host  of  enemies  with  whom  we  have  to  contend  on 
the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  and  fully  sensible  as  you 
most  be  of  the  HI  effects  the  disapp<Hntment  has 
produced  upon  the  general  state  of  our  affiadrs,  to 
impress  upon  Lord  Minto's  mind  the  necessity  of 
reEeying,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  our  home 
funds  from  the  eYistiug  pressure,  to  the  extent,  at 
lewt,  of  his  promises,  or  oi  what  we  have  directed  in 

the  despstdies  now  sent  out I  wished  and 

endeavored  to  see  you  previously  to  your  departure 
for  India ;  but  before  I  could  accomplish  it,  I  found 
that  you  had  left  Town.  I  hare  therefore  troubled 
yoa  in  this  way,  in  the  hope  tiiat  on  your  arrival 
th«?e,  you  may,  by  reporting  from  your  own  obs»va- 
tion  our  actual  situation,  stimulate  the  Goyemmeut 
to  suitable  exertions  for  our  relief." 

A  few  months  afterwards,*  the  same  ccxrrespon- 
dent,  who  had  tiien  succeeded  to  the  Chair,  wrote 
still  more  emphatically  on  the  subject  in  a  priyate 
letter  to  Mr.  Tucker : 


"  Tou  win  hsve  leamt  that  no  boUaon  has  been  sent  to  us 
firaoH  Indifty  and  but  a  small  amoiznt  from  Chinai.  Yov,  who 
were  acquainted  with  our  wants  and  our  ezpectatioDBy  will  feel 
for  our  diBaj^intmenty  which  is  not  alone  confined  to  the 

*  SeptemUr,  181S. 
T  2 
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Company.  The  Public  and  the  Government  participate  in  it. 
Silver  is  wanted  for  the  current  circulation  of  the  country;  and 
Government  is  distressed  to  find  the  means  of  making  remit- 
tances to  pay  our  gallant  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

*'  From  India  we  had  reason  to  expect  a  large  supply,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  orders  sent  from  hence,  but  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  promise  to  remit  in  bullion  to  the  amount  of  the  drafts 
that  might  be  made  from  Bombay;  but  instead  of  making  good 
this  engagement,  we  are  told,  and  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  stop  the  advances  for  our 
Investment,  and  to  draw  down  from  the  Provincial  Treasuries 
the  balances,  to  relieve  the  more  urgent  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Calcutta.  At  this  very  time  we  find  loans  to  a  very 
considerable  amount  had  been  made  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
individuals,  not  recollecting  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany might  depend  upon  our  Home  Treasury  being  supported, 
either  by  bullion  or  investment;  but  better  by  both. 

"  At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  it  was  known  to  our 
Governments  that  the  Company's  Charter  was  coming  under  dis- 
cussion, when  we  stood  in  need  of  every  aid  to  meet  the  heavy 
pressure  on  our  Home  Treasury  from  the  mass  of  bills  from 
India,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  great  and  extraordinary 
exertions  on  their  parts;  had  they  even  set  the  e2cample  of 
taking  such  part  of  their  salaries  as  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  current  expenses,  it  would  have  shown  an  anxiety  to 
assist  the  Company  in  this  crisis  of  their  afiairs. 

"  I  know  it  will  be  said  the  want  of  money  in  India  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  large  supplies  to  the  expeditions  against  the 
French  and  Dutch  Islands,  and  for  their  support;  and  that  we 
have  claims  on  the  Government  at  home  for  reimbursement. 
It  is  true  we  have;  but  the  Governments  in  India  have  not  put 
us  in  a  way  to  substantiate  these  claims,  by  furnishing  us  with 
clear  and  detailed  statements,  such  as  will  enable  us  to  make  our 
case  good  in  Parliament.  We  have  no  such  accounts;  and 
must  beg  as  a  boon  what  we  are  entitled  to  as  a  right. 

''  The  Court  have  given  their  sentiments  on  the  foregoing 
subject,  and  pretty  fully,  in  a  finance  letter  which  goes  by  this 
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^Inp.  It  was  withheld  to  the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  of  some 
satisfactory  explanations  or  information  from  the  Governments 
of  India,  that  would  have  rendered  such  a  letter  unnecessary/' 

At  this  time  Mr.  Tucker  was  busying  himself  in 
Calcutta  to  provide  the  much-coveted  bullion-sup- 
plies. With  characteristic  promptitude  and  energy 
he  threw  himself  into  the  work.  He  had  not,  in- 
deed, been  many  days  in  Calcutta,  before  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Minto,*  that  "not  a  moment  should  be 
lost  in  commencing  operations ;''  and  proceeded  to 
show  what  was  to  be  done : 

**  Mr.  Egerton,"  he  said,  **  will  call  down  immediately  to 
the  General  Treasury  all  our  surplus  funds  in  the  Provincial 
Treasuries;  and  I  apprehend  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
remitting  from  hence  to  England  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
lakhs  of  rupees  (fifteen  lakhs  in  Furruckabad  rupees,  and  ten 
lakhs  in  gold),  which,  with  a  remittance  of  five  lakhs  of 
pagodas  from  Madras,  ought  to  realise  500,0007.  sterling.  Mr. 
Egerton  has  written  to  Mr.  Garrow  to  prepare  himself;  and 
your  Lordship  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  the  proper  means  to 
obtain  a  conveyance  for  the  treasure,  if  it  be  not  judged  expe- 
dient to  despatch  it  in  one  or  more  of  the  Company's  ships. 

**  With  respect  to  further  supplies,  I  shall  only  state  my  in- 
dividual opinion,  without  pledging  my  friend  Mr.  Egerton — 
and  it  is,  that  an  additional  sum  of  500,000/.  may  be  sent  from 
hence  (or  partly  from  hence,  and  partly  from  Bombay)  in 
January  next.  This  question,  however,  may  well  lie  over  for 
consideration,  until  we  see  the  effect  of  the  measures  which  it 
is  proposed  to  pursue. 

*'  It  will  not  be  practicable,  I  fear,  to  enter  into  the  neces- 
sary explanations  in  reply  to  the  late  Financial  despatch  from 
the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors  before  the  departure  of  the 
Sir  W.  Burroughs;  but,  if  your  Lordship  approve,  I  can  draft 

*  Augusts,  1812. 
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a  short  lelter,  ezpceaBuig  daep  regret  at  the  clb^ipaintmeBt 
whkk  haa  been  experienced — promisixig  to  fiinudi  a  detufled 
explaoatioa  of  the  causes  bj  an  earl j  opportunity — and  asmr- 
ing  the  Honorable  Court  that  a  remittance  of  500^000/.  will  be 
despatched  as  soon  as  a  proper  conTeyance  can  be  provided; 
and  tbat  the  further  sum  of  500^000/*  will  be  despafedaei  in 
January,  if  possible.  Your  Lordship  will,  I  condvde,  wrifce  to 
the  authorities  at  home;  and  I  propose  also  to  give  all  the  in- 
formation in  my  power  to  Sir  H.  Inglis,  with  whom  I  shall 
correspond  regularly  on  this  subject.'* 

It  need  not  be  sadd  that  these  efforts  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Company,  or  that  the  result 
was  still  more  acceptable  in  IjeadenhaU-street.  The 
treasure  sent  home  by  Mr.  Tucker  arrived  at  an 
opportune  season,  and  was  soon  on  its  way  to  the 
Peninsula.  In  March,  I8I3»  his  firiend  and  oone- 
spondent,  the  Chairman,  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  wrote  to 
him: 

*'  The  bullion  you  sent  by  the  Modeste  came  most  a  propoi 
both  for  the  Company  and  for  the  public,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  whole  of  it  is  gone  or  going  to  the  Peninsula,  where 
it  is  very  much  wanted  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  the 
general  support  of  the  army.  The  further  remittances  in 
bullion  will  be  moat  welcome,  as  they  will  be  the  means  of 
placing  the  Company  on  better  ground  than  they  have  occiqpied 
for  some  years  past,  especially  if  you  can  realise  the  expectation 
you  give  of  sending,  in  addition  to  the  700,000/.^  an  anticipar 
tion  of  250,000/.  of  next  year's  remittance.  The  aid  derived, 
and  to  be  derived  from  the  bullion  remittances,  and  the  money 
due  by  Government  for  the  advances  made  by  the  India  Govern- 
ments on  account  of  the  Expeditions,  would  have  enabled  us  to 
have  gone  through  this  year  without  any  Loan  from  the  public, 
had  we  been  able  to  keep  our  Bonds  in  circulation;  but,  unfoc* 
tunately,  they  have  been  paid  in  upon  our  sales  to  such  an 
amount  as  renders  an  application  indispensable  for  a  credit  to 
the  extent  of  2,600,0002.,  though  I  hope,  when  our  affairs  come 
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before  ParlkmeBty  some  amagements  will  be  made  so  aa  to 
nise  onr  credit,  and  to  restore  eonfidenee  m  oar  paper,  and  by 
that  means  render  unnecesBary,  at  least  for  this  year,  the  eiedit 
we  solicit." 

If  Mr.  Tucker's  previoas  services  had  not  entitied 
hinL  to  a  seat  in  Couxicil^  he  had  now  furly  euned 
one.  And  there  were  honest,  nnprcgudiced  Directors 
in  the  Courts  foremost  amongst  whom  was  Sir  Hi^ 
Inglifl,  a  man  of  undouhted  integrity  and  abilily, 
who,  iiliiTilfing  oiklj  of  the  interests  of  the  puhlic 
service,  were  eagar  to  seaport  his  ncwunation  to 
a  provis](»ial  seat  in  the  Gk>vemnient.  But  Mr. 
Tucker  had  his  enemies  in  the  Court,  and  the  ap* 
pointmemt  was  not  carried : 

"  Before  I  left  the  Direction,"  wrote  the  late  Chairmati,  at 
the  end  of  April,  1813,  **  I  had  tiie  pleasure  of  hearing  of  the 
seeond  supply  of  bullion  which,  came  by  the  President^  and  by 
private  letters  I  learnt  that  there  were  considerable  sums  on 
board  the  regular  ships  which  Admiral  Stopford  had  left  at  St. 
Helena.  Though  I  considered  the  former  supply  by  the  Modeste^ 
this  by  the  JPtenJent,  and  what  we  have  further  to  reoeive,  to 
be.  owing  to  your  exertions,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  accomplish  what  on  public  grounds  I  wbs  most 
anxious  to  do — to  nominate  you  a  Provisional  Counsellor. 

**Mr.  Thompson  would  inform  you  of  the  result,  which  I 
assuredly  did  not  contemplate  when  I  gave  notice  of  my  inten- 
tion to  propose  you  for  the  situation;  but  I  liave  reason  to 
believe  that  my  intentions  were  frustrated  by  a  moat  active 
canvass  made  by  the  friends  of  a  gentleman  of  higher  standing 
in  the  service  than  you;  and  when  the  time  for  decision  came, 
I  found  several  on  whom  I  had  depended,  and  even  some  that 
I  considered  your  personal  friends,  were  against  me.  Under 
these  drcamstances,  I  thought  it  more  creditable  to  you  to  let 
the  business  pass  without  any  one  being  appointed.  I  hope  this 
circumstance  will  not  induce  you  to  leave  India  next  January, 
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as  in  one  of  your  letters  you  intimated  that  it  was  your  intention 
to  do;  for  I  shall  consider  it  a  serious  calamity  if  the  Company 
are  deprived  of  your  most  able  services." 

To  Mr.  Tucker,  who  had  the  strongest  private 
reasons  for  wishing  speedily  to  return  to  England — 
for  the  health  of  his  beloved  wife  was  failing — ^this 
was  no  disappointment.  Indeed,  he  had  ceased  to 
think  of  official  promotion — content  still  to  do  his 
duty,  though  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  in  that  De- 
partment to  which  he  had  so  long  been  attached, 
and  in  which  he  had  no  competitor. 

Indeed,  there  was  much  work  for  him  stOl  in  this 
old  Department  of  Finance.  The  Financial  history 
of  India  is  a  history  of  Heactions.  So  it  appeared, 
when  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  been  Accountant-General, 
and  who,  on  his  final  return  to  England,  had  been 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Tucker  in  May,  1813  :  "  You  individually  have 
great  credit  with  the  Court  for  the  exertion  the 
Gk)vemments  of  Bengal  and  Madras  have  made  to 
send  home  the  money-remittance;  but  I  fear  the 
strain  has  been  to  an  extent  that  may  be  felt  in  your 
Finance  Department.  As  to  sending  home  an  equal 
amount  in  the  current  year,  or  indeed  making  any 
similar  remittance  to  England,  until  you  are  in  a 
condition  very  different  from  what  you  were  at  the 
date  of  your  last  letter,  I  hope  the  Government 
abroad  and  the  Court  here  will  think  it  quite  out 
of  the  question.''  And  Mr.  Davis  was  right.  The 
strain  upon  the  Indian  Treasuries  had  been  too  great. 
And  in  a  little  while  it  was  announced  that  whilst 
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the  home  Treasury  was  in  a  plethoric  state — ^princi- 
pally owing  to  the  gorging  effects  of  some  lucky  sales 
— ^the  Tndian  Treasuries  were  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

Indeed,  before  the  middle  of  1814,  by  which  time 
Lord  Moira  had  succeeded  to  the  chief  seat  in  the 
Goyemment  of  India,  there  appeared  to  be  strong 
symptoms  of  something  likefa  Einancial  crisis.  In 
May,  Mr.  Tucker  wrote  to  Mr.  Newnham,  then 
Secretary  at  Bombay,  giving  a  lamentable  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  Finances  at  the  Chief  Presidency. 
"  To  give  your  Government,"  he  said,  "  an  un- 
limited credit  on  Bengal,  as  heretofore,  might  sub- 
ject us  to  great  inconvenience.  The  bills  which  you 
drew  about  the  end  of  last  year,  coming  upon  us  as 
they  did  with  other  unexpected  demands,  had  nearly 
reduced  us  to  absolute  bankruptcy.  Our  disburse- 
ments from  the  General  Treasury  alone  in  December 
and  January  last,  amounted  to  1,20,00,000  rupees, 
and  during  several  days  we  had  only  7  or  8,00,000 
rupees  in  our  Treasury.  It  is  extremely  hazardous 
just  now  to  sail  in  such  shallow  water ;  and  it  re- 
quired every  effort  to  extricate  ourselves  at  the  period 
alluded  to.  Tou  must  be  sensible  that  any  derange- 
ment here  would  be  felt  in  every  money  channel 
throughout  India ;  and  when  financial  derangement 
once  takes  place,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  restore 
order.'* 

The  Governor-General,  who  had  started  on  a 
visitation-tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces,  soon 
became  painfully  conscious  of  this  disagreeable  fact. 
The  scarcity  of  money  stared  him  in  the  face  at 
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erwjr  tttrtt.  "The  grievous  'want  of  money  tbrongli- 
oat  the  eounftay/^  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker,  **  operates 
most  mischieTously  against  the  interests  of  Qorem- 
meat  and  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  de- 
firalt  of  eultuire  in  the  lands,  through  the  inability 
of  the  Byot  to  command  the  slender  advances  neces- 
sary for  working  it,  and  the  insufficiencT-  of  the 
Zemindax  to  aid  him,  strikes  the  eye  paiiifally  at 
every  step.  It  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  some  Euro- 
pean, competent  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  &e 
peasamtry  aroond  Mm,  that  one  sees  any  justice  done 
to  the  soil — ^and  it  is  to  that  inadequate  relief  alone 
that  we  must  give  the  credit  for  the  matters  not 
being  much  worse.  The  dissemination  of  some 
amocmt  of  cash  in  a  district  is  necessary  to  repair 
the  eonstant  drain  made  to  Calcutta.'' 

In  this  emei^ency  it  was  necessary  to  look  abroad 
for  some  extraordinary  source  <^  supply ;  and  it  is 
no  insignificant  proof  of  the  real  perplexity  of  Gto- 
vamment  at  this  period,  that  so  practised  a  Pinan- 
eier  as  Mr.  Tucker  could  think  of  no  better  aid,  in 
the  difficult  conjuncture  that  had  arisen,  than  a  loan 
from  a  native  Prince.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  he 
wrote  to  the  Gtovemor-General : 


(C 


MB.  TUCKER  TO  LOBD  HOXBA. 


"  Mt  Lobd, —  ....  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  infann 
your  Lordship  that  we  have  lately  advanced  the  further  sum  of 
ten  lakhs  of  rupees  on  account  of  the  Investment;  but  I  am 
apprehensive  that  we  must  now  suspend  our  operations.  The 
balance  of  the  General  Treasury  has  been  mnch  reduced;  the 
collections  in  the  Lower  Provinces  are  now  at  a  stand;  and 
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we  luiTe  tbonglu  it  prudent  to  discontiniie  our  drafts  on  the 
Western  Provinoes,  as  your  Lordship  may,  eventually,  reqime 
large  funds  in  that  quarter.  We  depend,  in  fact,  just  now,  upon 
the  salt  repvenue,  for  the  supply  of  our  Greneral  Treasury;  and 
if  Ae  Honorable  Court  of  Directors  should  grant  bills  on  this 
Government  in  favor  of  individuals,  (as  I  have  reason  to  think 
they  have  done,  or  will  do,)  we  i^all  find  it  very  diflfcult,  and 
perhaps  impracticable,  to  provide  for  this,  and  other  demands, 
from  owr  ordinary  resources. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
look  abroad  for  some  extraordinary  soiuxe  of  suj^ly;  and  as 
the  late  event  in  Oude  might  be  supposed  to  open  a  prospect  in 
that  quarter,  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Edmonstone  yesterday  on 
the  subject.    He  is  naturally  averse  to  any  step  which  m^ht 
oomproniae  the  cfaameter  of  our  Government  in  the  minds  of 
our  neigbboura,  uid  of  our  own  subjects,  and  he  thinks  that 
if  we  applied  for  a  loan  to  the  Newaub  so  immediately  after 
his  accession  to  the  Government,  it  would  be  regarded  by  the 
natives,  and  perhaps  by  himself,  as  a  consideration  exacted  for 
our  services.     The  weight  of  this  objection  will  be  best  csti- 
iQfttedt  by  your  Lordship;  but  if  it  can  be  got  over,  we  certainly 
should  find  it  very  ccxivenient  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fifty  to 
eighty  lakhs  of  rupees  at  the  present  period.  The  accommodation 
would  not,  however,  be  very  material  if  the  loan  were  granted 
only  for  a  short  time;  and  should  your  Lordship  see  reason  to 
entertain  the  proposition,  I  would  beg  to  suggest  that  the  sum 
which  kia  Highness  may  be  disposed  to  advance,  be  received  as 
&  subscription  to  our  present  siz-per-cent.  loan ;  and  that  the 
interest  be  made  payable  half-yearly  or  quarterly,  by  assign- 
ments on  the  treasuries  of  Rohilkund,  or  other  treasuries  in  the 
Ceded  Provinces.    A  strict  Mussulman  will  not  receive  interest 
foi^  moQej  in  its  simple  form;  bat  the  most  orthodox  will, 
I  believe,  receive  the  produce  of  money  wnployed  in  trade; 
ftJid  I  should  imagine  that  any  scruples  of  this  kind  might  be 
overcome  by  granting  an  assignment  on  a  particular  province 
*o  the  amount  of  the  interest  payable  on  the  loan.     If,  indeed, 
"le  late  Newaub  should  have  made  any  disposition  of  his 
personal  property  in  favor  of  the  junior,  or  illegitimate,  or 
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female  branches  of  Hs  family,  perhaps  this  might  be  found  the 
most  convenient  and  efiectual  mode  of  securing  a  permanent 
provision  for  them. 

"  Your  Lordship  will,  I  liope,  excuse  my  travelling  out  of 
my  record  on  this  occasion,  as  I  do  not  often  step  beyond  the 
borders  of  my  own  immediate  province. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

**  Your  Lordship's  obedient,  humble  servant, 

**  H.  St.Geoeqe  Tucker. 

"  Calcutta,  23rd  July,  1814." 

The  proposal  was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Moira ;  and 
Mr.  Kicketts  was  instructed  to  negotiate  the  Loan. 
The  scruples  of  the  Newaub,  if  he  had  any,  were 
overcome ;  and  he  advanced  a  million  of  money  in 
the  shape  of  a  subscription  to  the  six-per-oent. 
loan.  Announcing  this  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Tucker  enters  at  some  length  into  the  general 
politics  of  the  times.  What  his  political  views 
were,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter. 
He  had  seen  too  much  of  financial  embarrassment — 
financial  embarrassment  engendered  by  costly  wars 
— ^not  to  tremble  when  he  saw  Lord  Moira  embark- 

• 

lag  in  great  military  operations,  and  swallowing 
up  the  revenues  of  the  State  with  something  of  a 
Wellesleyan  appetite.  The  letter  is  a  curious  and 
suggestive  one,  if  only  on  account  of  the  glimpses 
which  it  affords  of  the  strong  opinions  on  Indian 
politics  which  he  afterwards  entertained,  and  the 
emphatic  manner  in  which  he  expressed  them : 

**  MR.  TUCKER  TO  MR.  DAVIS. 

«<  Calcutta,  12th  Not.,  ISU. 
"Dear  Davis, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  4th  instant 
we  have  received  official  advice  from  Lord  Moira  of  his  having 
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obtained  a  croie  of  rupees  on  loan  from  the  Newaub  of  Oudc, 
one  moiety  of  which  is  to  be  received  immediately,  and  the 
other  moiety  on  the  Ist  March.  The  money  is  to  be  paid  in 
as  a  subscription  to  the  six-per-cent.  loan;  and  this  is  obviously 
the  best  footing  on  which  we  could  hare  obtained  it.  Some 
special  arrangement  is  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  with  a  view,  as  I  conceive,  to  obviate  Mussul- 
man scruples. 

*'  We  lost  no  time  here  in  calling  upon  Egerton  to  report  on 
the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  our  superfluities;  and  his  letter  is 
at  present  in  circulation.  We  shall,  I  hope,  commence  im- 
mediately on  the  payment  of  debt;  and  although  there  are 
some  serious  contingencies  impending,  I  have  urged  that  we 
should  discharge  the  Bombay  eight-per-cent.  debt,  with  a  small 
amoimt  of.  six  per  cent,  standing  before  it  on  the  Register, 
amounting  together  to  54,56,000  rupees.  We  shall  begin  to  ad- 
vertise next  week;  and  the  operation  will,  I  trust,  be  completed 
by  the  30th  of  April.  Two  objects  will  be  gained  by  it.  We 
shall  raise  the  value  of  our  paper,  and  supply 'the  houses  of 
business  with  funds.  They  are  the  principal  holders  of  the 
paper  which  will  be  paid  off:  and  it  is  on  every  account  much 
better  to  assist  them  in  this  way,  for  whenever  we  send  them 
money  there  is  difficulty  and  dissatisfaction  experienced  when 
the  day  of  payment  arrives. 

**  With  this  loan  from  the  Newaub  we  should  have  per- 
formed glorious  service,  if  we  could  have  ventured  to  bring  all 
our  resources  into  action;  but,  not  content  with  our  Nepaul  ex- 
pedition, we  are,  I  find,  meditating  other  projects  which  may 
involve  us  in  a  general  war.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  cor- 
respondence, and  I  have  heard  but  little  on  the  subject,  so  that 
my  opinion  cannot  have  any  solid  foundation.  I  do  think, 
however,  that,  while  the  whole  of  our  disposable  force  is 
employed  on  our  Northern  frontier,  it  would  have  been  as 
prudent  to  allow  affairs  to  remain  in  tranquillity  to  the  South. 
But  then  I  shall  be  told,  an  opportunity  presents  itself  which 
may  never  again  occur.  What  is  this  opportunity  ?  The 
Newaub  of  Bhopaul  and  the  Chief  of  Saugor  are  threatened 
by  Laindich  and  the  Rajah  of  Borar.    Now,  by  fixing  our- 
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Bdves  in  the  little  principality  <^  Bhopaul,  we  ahftll  gain  a 
fulcrum,  from  which  we  may  sweep  away  or  smash  the  Pin- 
darries,  and  drive  a  subsidiary  treaty  down  the  throat  of  the 
Bocar  Rajah.  Saugcn*,  too,  is  a  fine  oentral  point,  round  which 
we  may  draw  certain  magic  circles  for  promotii^  die  auceesB 
of  the  same  object* 

^'  This  may  be  all  very  good;  but  I  say  we  most  be  doCaids 
if  we  cannot  make  as  good  an  opportunity  at  any  time^  When 
did  ambition  ever  want  opportunities  for  dievd(^ng  itself? 
We  must  be  downright  bunglera  if  we  cannot  find  at  any  mo- 
ment an  excuse  for  interfering  in  the  afiirs  of  Hindoslan  and 
the  Dekhun,  disturbed  as  they  are  at  present  with  jarrii^ 
interests. 

"  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  end  proposed  ?  I  adosd  a  firiend 
of  mine,  whom  you  estean  as  much  as  I  do, '  Do  you  pKopoae 
to  hang  up  the  Findarries  at  the  nearest  tree?  Do  you  expect 
by  hard  blows  at  once  to  e£^t  a  change  in  their  character  aiid 
habits  of  life  ?  Do  you  intend  to  give  dbem  employment  in 
your  service,  or  to  bestow  on  them,  otherwise,  the  means  of 
subsistence? '  The  answer  was, '  We  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  future  incursionfl  into  our  territory,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  expel  thera  firom  the  position  which  thej 
have  occupied  on  the  line  of  the  Nerbuddah/ 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  desixable  to  do  this  and 
many  other  things ;  but  I  do  think  that  these  plunderers  are 
likely  to  be  less  troublesome  when  they  obtain  some  territorial 
footing;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  extend  yonr  fixmder  as 
&r  as  you  please,  you  will  be  liable  always  to  have  troublesome 
neighbours,  whom  it  will  not  be  quite  convenient  to  annihilate. 
Annihilate  you  must,  in  pretty  round  numbecB,  if  you  axe  de- 
termined that  no  soldiers  of  fortune  shall  remain  in  any  part 
of  India. 

''As  for  subsidiary  treaties,  I  am  sick  of  the  very  term. 
Lord  Welledey  was  for  firing  off  these  treaties  at  every  man 
with  a  blunderbuss;  but  I  had  hoped  that  there  was  an  end  of 
these  forcible  (^rations.  After  sacrificing,  too,  a  Uttle  repu- 
tation to  the  object  of  extricating  ourselves  fipom  a  connexion 
with  the  petty  states  of  Hindostan,  I  did  not  certainly  expect 
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that  we  should  volunteer  our  services  to  su{>pc»rt  the  Newaub 
of  Bhopaul,  or  the  Chief  of  Saiugor.  The  mischief  is,  that  the 
frequent  change  of  our  statomen  in  this  country  must  cause  a 
change  of  measures,  and  even  of  principles.  What  must  the 
natives  think  of  our  maxims  of  policy,  when  we  one  day  bieak  a 
treaty  with  the  Bajah  of  Jeypore  because  we  wish  to  withdraw 
from  foreign  connexions — and  the  nexi^  form  a  txeaty  with  the 
Newaub  of  Bhopaul,  for  a  directly  contrary  reason?  I  am  no 
politician  myself;  and  I  know  that  the  idea  of  justice  and 
mocaUty  in  politics  is  matter  of  ridicule; — but,  justice  and 
morality  out  of  the  question,  I  cannot  perceive  the  policy  of 
our  engaging  more  deeply  in  the  af&irs  of  Hindostan.  Our 
military  power  is  so  formidable,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
attacked;  and  as  £>r  the  Pindarries — ^it  would  be  quite  suffi* 
d^t,  I  think,  to  beat  them  down  whenever  they  presumed  to 
show  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  territory.  De- 
fensive precautions  might  have  cost  us  a  few  thousands  or  hun- 
dred thousands  annually;  but  a  war  with  the  Mahratta  States 
will  oost  us  more  than  I  would  venture  to  estimate.  For- 
tunately, they  are  not  very  well  prepared,  and  they  iire  not  very 
enterprising,  or  they  might  at  this  moment — when  our  southern 
frontier  is  completely  ungamished  of  troops — sweep  through 
the  Doaub,  and  levy  contributions  within  the  sacred  limits  of 
Benaies.  We  common  men  can  only  say,  Met  the  General 
look  ta  that'    .... 

''  Farewell — ^with  best  wishes,  believe  me 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 
"  H.  St.G.  Tuckeb. 

"  P.S.  14th  Nov. — The  diflGlculties  of  our  Nepaulese  enterprise 
are  beginning  to  show  themselves  even  sooner  than  I  had  appre* 
hended.  An  express  has  just  been  received,  announcing  that 
Greneral  Gillespie  had  be^i  repulsed  and  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  carry  £alounga  by  assault.  We  have  lost,  it  is  said,  about 
400  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  I  fear  a  large  proportion  of 
Europeans  and  officers.  This  is  a  very  inauspicious  commence- 
ment;  but  we  are  now  fairly  in  for  the  service,  and  must  go  on. 
What  an  opportunity  for  the  Mahrattas,  while  we  are  knocking 
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our  heads  against  these  mountains ;  but  they  are,  I  trust,  in  too 
distracted  a  state  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Ought  we  to  give  sucli 
opportunities  unnecessarily?  and  is  there  wisdom  in  provoking 
one  neighbour^  while  we  are  endeavoring  to  subdue  another  ? 
These  are  very  simple  questions,  no  doubt,  and  it  would  be  silly 
almost  to  propose  them,  if  our  conduct  did  not  justify  them. 
Tliia  first  failure  may  possibly  have  a  good  efiect  in  inducing 
Lord  Moira  to  withdraw  from  his  southern  projects ;  and,  in 
fact,  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  Nepaulese  as  I  am  of  our 
southern  neighbours.  The  former  may  repulse  us;  but  they 
cannot  follow  up  their  success.  They  have  no  description  oF 
force  which  could  act  with  e£^t  on  the  plains ;  and  they  are 
not,  therefore,  formidable  in  offensive  operations  against  us. 
The  force  which  might  assail  us  from  the  south,  is  of  a  character 
directly  opposite.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Lord  M.  should 
now  be  induced  to  take  the  field,  especially  if  our  difGcultiea 
should  increase  upon  us.  There  is  a  little  of  the  romantic  in 
his  character,  and  I  think  he  will  like  to  take  a  part,  if  there 
should  be  any  serious  work  on  hand.  This  may  be  all  very 
right ;  but  what  I  object  to  is,  that  he  should  have  made  such 
work  for  himself  without  a  necessity.  I  already  look  upon  our 
crore  of  rupees  as  upon  a  departed  spirit.  Our  financial  opera- 
tions will,  I  fear,  be  suspended,  although  I  shall  myself  vote  for 
getting  rid  of  our  eight  per  cents,  at  all  hazards.  Tliere  arc 
more  crores  in  the  same  coffers,  if  we  should  be  much  at  a  loss; 
and  we  may  repay  them  with  the  sovereignty  of  Nepaul,  if  we 
should  succeed  in  conquering  it.  I  am  only  surprised  that  any 
individual  should  prefer  war  to  peace,  after  the  example  of  the 
French  Emperor. 

"Farewell,  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  T." 

From  the  military  operatiozis  in  which  Lord 
Hastings  had  emharked,  Mr.  Tucker  had  too  much 
reason  to  anticipate  the  most  calamitous  financial 
results ;  hut  he  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the 
evils  which    he    predicted   had    been    fortunately 
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arertecL  ''The  Marquis  of  Hastings/'  he  wrote 
ten  years  afterwards,  *'  unquestionably  left  the  7i- 
naaoes  of  India  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Hostilities  had  been  carried  on,  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  without  causing  any  very  large  addition  to  be 
made  to  the  public  burdens/'  A  sum  of  about  a 
million  of  money  **  received  from  the  King  of  Oude, 
for  the  sale  of  Kyraghur,  reduced  the  military  charge 
of  1816-16.  Large  consignments  of  bullion  were 
also  received  from  England,  remitted  from  the 
'Surplus  Fund  of  Commercial  Profit;'  and  these 
tended  materially  to  prevent  the  increase  of  debt, 
and  to  facilitate  all  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Government  abroad."  "StiQ,"  added  Mr.  Tucker, 
"  it  is  but  just  to  Lord  Hastings  to  notice,  that  his 
Lordship's  military  expenditure,  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  preceding  Mahratta  war,  was  very  mo- 
derate, as  was  shown  by  the  Commissary-General. 
This  is  to  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  Commissariat  by  Sir  George  Hewett, 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Miuto — ^partly  to 
the  extent  of  our  pecuniary  resources,  which  enabled 
the  Government  to  discharge  the  irregular  troops 
the  moment  their  services  were  no  longer  wanted ; 
and  partly  to  the  strict  attention  paid  by  Lord  Has- 
tings to  economy  in  his  military  dispositions  as 
Commander-in-  Chief. ' '  * 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  Mr. 
Tucker's  ministerial  connexion  with  the  Pinances  of 
India — ^indeed  with  all  the  official  business  of  the 

*  Bevieif  of  the  Financial  situation  of  the  East  India  Company  in  18S4. 
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States-was  permanently  to  cease.  The  healtk  of 
his  wife  had  been,  for  some  time,  dedining.  The 
climate  manifestly  did  not  agree  with  her  constitu- 
tion. She  had  more  than  once  been  prostrated  by 
fever,  so  severe  and  exhausting,  that  Mr.  Tucker 
had  trembled  for  her  life.  It  was  in  no  small  mea- 
sure owing  to  his  unremitting  care  and  attention — 
to  the  love  which  took  no  account  of  fatigue,  to  the 
almost  womanly  tenderness  and  patience  with  which 
he  watched  by  her  sick  bed,  and  ministered  to  her 
wants,  that,  under  Providence,  she  was  enabled  to 
struggle  through  these  fearful  maladies.  But  his 
apprehensions  of  the  too  great  danger  of  another 
such  attack,  moved  him  to  prepare  for  his  final 
departure  from  India.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
country — no  wealth,  no  honor,  that  it  could  yield — 
to  tempt  him  to  incur  so  terrible  a  ri^ 

These  years,  indeed,  of  his  second  visit  to  India, 
had  not  been  years  of  unclouded  happiness.  The 
death  of  his  niece,  and  the  repeated  illnesses  of  his 
wife,  had  tried  him  sorely  in  the  furnace  of  affliction. 
But  another  great  sorrow  had  also  been  dispensed  to 
him.  In  the  course  of  1814  tidings  reached  him  of 
the  deatii  of  his  beloved  mother.  When  he  opened 
the  letter  announcing  this  mournful  event,  he  was 
moved  as  he  had  never  been  before.  Habituated  as 
he  was  to  self-control,  he  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of 
grief;  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  wept  aloud,  and 
for  a  time  was  not  to  be  comforted. 

But  in  the  domestic  history  of  most  men  there 
are  blessed  compensations.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker 
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was  now  paarentless ;  bat  he  had  become  a  parent. 
His  nsotber  had  lived  long  enou^  to  congratulate 
Mm  on  the  birth  of  his  first-bom.  It  was  such 
congratulation,  too,  as  delights  the  sonl  q£  the  reci- 
pient. ^^May  the  child/'  she  wrote^  *<in  ererj  re- 
spect resemble  his  parents ;  and  be  as  great  a  com- 
fbrt  to  them,  as  our  beLoved  Henry  has  been  to  ns.'' 
Alike  by  Father  and  by  Mother  had  this  praise  been 
ofi;en  nttered  before ;  and  most  merited,  indeed,  was 
the  landation.  He  had  been  the  prop  and  the  solace 
of  their  dedining  years.  iFrom  the  fruits  of  his  toil 
lie  had  contriboted  largely  to  the  comforts  of  their 
home.  His  generosity  was  that  true  generosity  ok 
the  heart  which  blesses  alike  the  giver  and  the 
receiver,  and  never  makes  bounty  burdensome. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  filial  piety  is  not  rare.  The 
gracious  privilege  of  paying  back  in  maturity  the 
care  and  kindness  lavished  upcm  the  child  may 
not  be  vouchsafed  to  nuiny ;  but  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature  we  would  fain  assume  that  when 
Touchsafed  it  is  seldom  rejected.  It  is  an  error  in 
Biography  to  daim  for  each  individual  quality  com- 
mented upon,  something  peculiar  to  the  possessor.  If 
there  were  not  a  peculiar  combination  of  qualities, 
there  would  be  little  for  the  Biographer  to  record. 
But  the  peculiarity  resides  iu  the  combination,  not 
in  the  individual  virtues.  Bare  qualities  are  one 
thing ;  a  rare  character  is  another. 

The  thought  of  aU  these  gaps  iu  the  family  circle 
may  have  done  something  to  moderate  the  intensity 
of  Mr.  Tucker's  yearnings    after  home;^  but  the 
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health  of  his  wife  was  a  paramount  consideratiaE^ 
and  before  the  close  of  1814,  he  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  removing  her  to  a  milder  climate.  Official 
adrancement  was  then  within  his  reach ;  but  he  was 
indifferent  about  it.  The  Court  of  Directors  had 
disapproved  of  the  creation  of  the  new  appointment 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Tucker,  and  in  a  letter  most  flat- 
tering to  the  incumbent  himself,  had  directed  the 
abolition  of  the  office.*  "  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed arrangement/'  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  at  the  end 
of  October,  "  as  it  may  affect  me  individually,  I  have 
little  to  say.  During  the  short  period  in  which  I 
am  likely  to  remain  in  India,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  public  service ;  but 
I  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  continue  long  in  that 
service,  and  the  abolition  of  my  present  office  would 
not,  therefore,  give  me  any  concern.  The  Colonies 
camiot  well  be  transferred  for  six  or  eight  months, 
and  beyond  that  period  I  shall  not  be  disposed  to 
retain  the  office,  whatev^er  may  be  the  disposition  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  or  of  this  Government."  But 
before  definite  instructions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Colonial  Secretaryship  had  been  received,  Mr. 
Tucker  was  promoted   to  a   higher    office.     The 

*  *'  We  entertain,"  wrote  the  Coort  of  Directors, "  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
abilitieB  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Tucker,  and  we  are  Batiafied  that  you  conld  haTe 
selected  no  one  of  our  senrants  who  would  discharge  the  duties  confided  to 
him  with  more  advantage  to  the  public  serrice;  but  we  cannot,  under  the 
actual  state  of  our  Finances,  approve  of  your  haying  incurred  this  additional 
expense;  and  we  direct  that  the  office  be  discontinued  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
despatch.  We,  however,  recommend  Mr.  Tucker  to  particular  attention,  when 
any  ofiOice  may  fall  vacant  suitable  to  his  rank  and  claims  in  the  service."— For 
the  Indian  Government's  justification  of  this  appointment,  see  a  document  in 
the  Appendix. 
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Cihief  Secretary,  Dowdeswell,  succeeded  to  a  seat 
in  Council;  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  appointed  Ohief 
Secretary  to  Goyenunent  in  his  place. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1814,  this  appointment 
passed  Council.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Tucker 
wrote  privately  to  his  Mend  Edmonstone,  who  was 
then  Vice-President :  **  You  already  know  that  the 
state  of  Mrs.  Tucker's  health  requires  a  change  of 
dimate ;  but  instead  of  passing  the  hot  weather  at 
Chittagong,  as  I  had  proposed,  it  is  my  intention  to 
proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  St.  Helena, 
and  eventually  to  England;  and  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  give  you  the  earliest  intimation  of  this  inten- 
tion." Soon  afterwards  he  sent  in  a  formal  applica- 
tion for  leaye  to  proceed  with  his  family  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  or  St.  Helena,  in  the  Honorable  Com- 
pany's ship  Marchionesa  of  Ely^  and  to  be  absent 
from  the  duties  of  his  office  for  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  his  embarkation.  And  on 
the  10th  of  Pebruary,  1816,  the  leave  he  sought  was 
officially  granted. 

And  so  they  bade  adieu  to  India.  They  saQed  for 
the  Cape  in  the  Marchioness  ofBly ;  and  erentually 
went  on  to  England.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Tucker 
improved  under  the  influence  of  the  sea-voyage; 
but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  proceed  onward, 
that  the  invalid  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  climate  of  her  native  home.  So  Mr. 
Tucker  despatched  from  St.  Helena  a  formal  re- 
signation of  his  appointment,  and  returned  to  his 
ship-board  cabin.    The  passage  was  a  long  and  a 
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firtigumg  one;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
Au^st  thai  they  sighted  the  white  coast  of  Great 
Britain. 

He  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  altogether 
from  the  active  service  of  the  Company.  He  was  in 
his  forty-fifth  year.  He  had  served  the  State  in 
varioos  capacities  for  nearly  thirty  years;  and  he 
had  amassed  a  moderate  fortune.  The  Goyemment 
of  Java  was  designed  for  him;  but  he  had  seen 
enough  of  Eastern  li&,  and  desired  nothing  more 
than  rest,  domestic  enjoyment,  and  literary  leisure. 
All  these  were  now  within  his  reach ;  and  he  was 
abundantly  content. 

On  his  arriyal  in  London  he  waited  upon  the 
Indian  authorities,  and  was  received  by  them  with 
marked  coniideration.  He  had  much  information 
to  impart,  and  the  eaposition  of  his  views  on  the 
great  political  questions  of  the  day  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  respecL  To  his  friend  Mr.  Ed- 
monstone  he  wrote  in  October,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  his  conversations  with  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire, who  then  presided  at  the  Board  of  Control. 
He  had  by  this  time  quitted  the  southern  mdaropolis, 
and  was  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  North  : 

"  TO  N.  B.  EDMONSTONE,  ESQ. 

^'Carerse,  1st  October,  1815. 

''Dear  Edmonstone, — I  ought  to  have  written  to  you 
much  sooner;  but  a  man  aniying  m  a  new  country  finds 
abundance  to  do,  and  what  is  worse,  he  finds  strong  induce- 
maits  to  be  idle. 

^  This  was  my  case ;  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  habits 
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of  idkncBB  ta^  not  Uoriy  to  be  distipaitedy  now  that  I  have 
really  nothing  to  do,  unless  I  chooee  to  oull  floweri,  or  to  make 
▼eraes  on  cows,  sheep,  and  other  Arcadian  ohgecto  t 

*'  On  my  arriTal  in  London,  I  of  course  waited  on  the  Indian 
an&orities,  and  I  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord  Bucking- 
hamehiie,  who  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  India.  I  gave  his  Lordship 
the  best  information  I  could ;  and  I  gave  also  my  own  opiidon 
on  q^uestions  which  were  proposed  to  me.  Lord  B.  was  also 
very  desirous  of  knowing  your  opinions  on  particular  points ; 
and  although  it  was  a  Tery  delicate  office  to  undertake^  I  did 
not  hesitate  in  stating  wlmt  I  believed  to  be  your  sentiments 
on  some  of  our  late  measures.  The  necessity  for  the  Nepaulese 
war  seems  to  be  very  generally  admitted ;  but  our  proceedings 
to  the  south  are  quite  incomprehensible  to  all  parties,  as  well 
thoae  who  possess  information,  as  those  who  are  debarred  access 
to  the  official  documents.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Directors  are  in  the  latter  class,  the 
secret  corre^ondence  being  withheld  from  them;  and  even 
Davis,  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  of  the  corps»  had 
never  heard  of  your  controvernal  minutes  with  Lord  Moira, 
until  I  menttcned  them  to  him. 

**  I  was  particularly  glad  that  I  had  seen  these  documents; 
for  I  took  occasion  to  refer  Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  them, 
and  had  the  satis&ction  to  find  that  they  were  quite  famiHar  to 
his  Lordship,  although  unknown  to  Davis.  Lord  B.  spoke 
of  them  as  being  most  able  productions ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  your  public  character  is  justly  appreciated,  both  at  the 
Board  of  Control  and  in  Leadenhall-street.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  Mr.  Reid,  the  Deputy  Chairman,  that  you 
could  not  possibly  have  accompanied  the  Governor-General  on 
his  tour ;  for  he,  Mr.  R.,  was  disposed  to  attribute  all  our  em- 
barrassments to  your  having  remained  behind — an  opinion  in 
which  he  is  not,  I  £incy,  quite  singular. 

**  In  venturing  to  state  what  I  believed  to  be  your  opinions,  I 
of  course  took  care  to  observe  as  much  deUcacy  as  posnble 
towards  Lord  Moira.  On  the  main  question,  I  stated  dutinctly 
that,  desirable  as  you  considered  it  that  effectual  means  dbiould 
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be  tftken  to  suppreas  the  Findames,  you  were  of  opinion  that  no 
deoifliye  step  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  this  object  until  a 
reply  should  be  leoeiyed  to  the  reference  which  had  been  made 
to  the  public  authorities  at  home;  and  that,  whatever  judgment 
might  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  projected  connexion  with 
the  principalities  of  Bhopaul  and  Saugor,  you  were  of  opinion 
■  that  the  agitation  of  these  questions  was  unseasonable  and  unfor- 
tunate. On  the  employment  of  irregular  corps,  and  some  other 
minor  points,  I  could  speak  from  public  documents,  and  I  ran 
no  risk,  therefore,  of  mis-stating  your  opinions.  My  own  I 
gave,  as  I  usually  do  on  such  occasions,  with  no  other  re- 
serve than  what  consideration  towards  others  suggests  as  being 
proper.    •    •    • 

**  I  urged  on  Lord  Buckinghamshire  the  expediency  and  the 
necessity  of  your  being  furnished  immediaUfy  with  a  supply  of 
bullion,  to  enable  you  to  pay  your  army,  and  to  keep  faith  with 
the  public  creditors;  and  his  Lordship  appeared  to  be  so  im- 
pressed with  this  necessity,  that  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
the  Admiralty,  while  I  was  with  him,  to  expedite  the  equip- 
ment of  the  frigate;  but  some  assurance  had  been  given  that 
the  seamen  should  have  liberty  to  spend  their  money,  and  it 
was  found  that  not  a  single  ship  could  be  manned  while  a 
guinea  remained.  A  large  supply  of  money  will,  however,  be 
sent  both  to  China  and  India,  for  the  Directors  have  about 
two  millions  sterling  in  their  Treasury  almost  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity. 

'^  I  insisted  at  the  India  House,  with  little  success,  that  the 
money  destined  for  China  should  all  be  consigned  to  you ;  but 
they  will  not  trust  you  further  than  is  necessary,  and  they 
seem  not  at  all  confident  that  what  they  may  send  vrill  be 
applied  to  the  proper  object.  Tour  Lucknow  Loans  have  done 
you  good  service;  and  they  will,  I  hope,  carry  you  fairly 
through  the  present  year;  but  this  cannot  be  looked  to  as  an 
eveiy-day  resource,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  your  pos- 
sessing such  a  resource  has  been  regarded  with  much  exultation 
at  the  India  House. 

'*You  will,  I  think,  have  been  a  little  surprised  at  their 
having  abolished  my  oflfice  of  Secretary;  but  Lord  Bucking- 
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hamahire  infonned  me  that  I  was  intended  for  the  Oovemment 
of  JaTa,  and  that  he  had  written  to  Lord  Moira  to  appoint  me 
to  it.  I  thanked  his  Lordship,  but  told  him  it  was  an  honor 
which  I  must  have  declined,  and  that  I  had  quitted  India  with 
no  intention  of  ever  returning  to  it. 

**The  Lumsden  and  Davis  families  are  your  only  con- 
nexions whom  I  met  in  London;  and  as  they  coirespond  with 
you,  I  shall  leave  them  to  give  an  account  of  themselves. 
Lumsden  is  canvassing  for  the  Direction,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  for  his  character,  public  and  private,  is  well 
known,  and  he  will,  I  hope,  be  supported  at  the  India  House 
and  by  Lord  Buckinghamshire.  He  must,  however,  wait  an- 
other year  before  he  is  considered  qualified  for  this  high 
honor.    •    .    •    • 

<<  Believe  me  ever,  with  great  esteem, 

**  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  St.Q.  T0CK1SB. 

^'F.S. — I  pass  the  winter  in  Edinburgh;  but  prepare  to 
return  to  England  with  my  family  early  in  spring." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EeBidenoe  in  Edinburgh— Jenniegr  to  Londoa— iAdf«Mfe»8i  on  the  Road — 
ResideDce  in  London — ^Ezconion  ia  Wales— Visit  to  Ireland— Thon^ta  of 
PubUc  life. 


Settled  with  his  wife  and  childreoti,  and  smroimded 
by  the  relatires  of  the  fofrmer,  in  the  Soottish  capi- 
tal, Mr.  Tucker  now  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  literary  leisure  for 
which  he  had  so  often  sighed.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siast after  knowledge  of  all  kinds ;  and  now  day  after 
day  he  was  to  be  seen,  at  the  age  of  forty-fiye,  at- 
tending the  lectures  of  the  Edinburgh  professors — of 
Hope,  Flayfiedr,  and  others — ^with  as  much  ardor 
as  the  most  ambitious  of  the  youthful  students  who 
sate  in  the  class  beside  him.  The  lecture  over,  he 
seldom  failed  to  hurry  off  to  St.  Andrew's  and  to 
St.  Gteorge's-square,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  BoswelL 
and  to  Mrs.  Carre — ^a  visit  always  looked  for  and 
alwayi3  enjoyed,  for  he  had  truly  become  to  the  latter 
an  affectionate  brother,  and  to  the  former  a  dutiful 
son. 
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In  the  sodefty  of  the  neighbourhood  he  mixed, 
but  mth  becoming  moderation.  He  had  many 
Mends  and  many  connexions  in  Edinbnrgh,  and  he 
delighted  to  see  them  assembled  at  his  own  hospi- 
table board.  Tbis  was  the  conyiyial  intercourse 
whiidi  pleased  him  best ;  for  it  gratified  at  once  his 
social  propensities  and  his  affection  for  home. 

But  this  pleasant  life  was  brokai  in  upon  by  an 
ev^eni  of  a  painful  natuxe,  arising  out  of  the  drcum- 
staaioes  of  a  near  relalive,  which  compelled  his  pre- 
sence in  London,  l^e  business  was  of  so  distressing 
a  nature,  and  the  anxiety  it  occasioned  him  was  so 
great,  that  during  the  two  or  three  days  which  pre- 
ceded Ins  departure  there  was  a  marked  change  in 
his  appearance.  A  worn  and  harassed  look  beto- 
kened the  intensity  of  the  inward  struggle.  He  set 
out  under  great  depression  of  spirits,  in  the  midst  of 
a  yiolent  snow-storm,  although  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  May. 

The  excitement  of  the  journey  to  the  South  seems 
in  some  measure  to  haye  restored  his  composure ; 
and  he  wrote  cheerfully  &om  Newark  an  amusing 
account  of  his  travels  across  the  Border.  In  those 
days  a  man,  between  Edinburgh  and  London,  might 
meet  with  adrentures  sufficient  to  fill  a  Tolume,  and 
companions  enough  to  stock  a  portfolio  with  their 
portraits.  I  shall  deyote  this  chapter  to  private 
affiuxsy  and  leave  Mr.  Tucker's  family  letters  to 
carry  on  the  stwy  of  his  life.  His  journey  to  Lon- 
don, and  his  residence  in  the  metropolis  in  1816, 
are  the  first  inddents  described : 
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"  Newark,  Tneidaj,  6  o'dock 

''....•  My  progress  hitherto  has  been  much  like 
the  ordinary  progress  of  human  life,  sometimes  smooth  and 
pleasant,  and  occasionally  rough  and  disagreeable  enough. 
From  Edinburgh  to  Berwick  I  had  a  companion  who  was  com* 
pletely  drunk,  and  who  took  care  to  renew  the  stimulus  (al- 
though it  was  scarcely  necessary)  whenever  the  mail  halted  for 
a  few  minutes.  From  his  conversation  while  asleep  (for  he 
was  stupidly  silent  while  awake),  I  discovered  that  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  probably  tiie  master  of  a  Berwick  smack,  under 
"whose  good  guidance  I  should  be  sorry  to  place  myself.  In 
his  sleep  he  was  very  lively  as  well  as  talkative,  and  he  began 
at  one  time  to  figure  away  with  his  feet  at  the  roof  of  tiie  mail ; 
but  as  I  did  not  much  admire  his  dancing,  I  took  the  liberty 
to  interfere  and  put  his  legs  in  their  proper  place.  Luckily  he 
was  good-humored  in  his  cups,  and  he  took  my  hints  in  good 
part;  and  on  my  presenting  him  with  a  few  gingerbread-nuts 

(a  present  from  Alexander) he  gave  me  a  most 

cordial  invitation  *  to  take  poi-luek  with  him'  at  Berwick.  As 
we  did  not  arrive,  however,  until  near  midnight,  tiie  invitation 
would  not  have  been  very  seasonable,  even  if  the  host  had  been 
in  better  condition  to  entertain  his  friends. 

''  Throughout  the  whole  journey,  as  far  as  Newcasde,  we  had 
a  violent  storm  of  snow,  rain,  and  sleet;  and  the  cold  was  more 
severe  than  I  have  felt  it  during  the  winter.  The  coach  was 
not  wind-tight  at  the  bottom;  and  as  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my 
window  open  to  allow  the  escape  of  certain  fumes,  tiie  produce 
of  whisky,  rum,  and  brandy,  I  felt  the  cold  so  pinching,  that  I 
should  have  been  glad  of  Mrs.  S.'s  fur  cap,  and  the  Doctor's 
capacious  worsted  stockings ;  but  as  these  were  not  at  hand, 
and  I  was  too  lazy  to  look  out  for  substitutes,  the  night  was  not 
passed  quite  so  snugly  as  I  have  passed  nights  at  Bonington 
and  elsewhere.  To  aggravate  the  evil,  I  had  not  a  decent  com- 
panion to  converse  with.  We  picked  up  sundry  vagabonds  on 
the  road ;  but  there  was  only  one,  between  Edinburgh  and 
York,  who  bore  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  a  gentieman. 
The  exception,  too,  a  genteel-looking  young  man,  who  joined 
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at  Durham,  was  not  a  Teij  yaluable  acquisition,  for  he  was 
effeminate  and  affected.  In  addition  to  a  great-coat,  he  had  an 
immense  surtout,  resembling  a  Japan  gown;  and  I  was  at  no 
loss  to  discover  that  he  was  some  spoilt  child,  whose  mamma 
had  shown  more  fondness  than  wisdom.  He  professed  to  be 
very  fond  of  reading  in  the  mail^  (rather  an  odd  taste,)  and  he 
told  me  he  had  got  through  two  volumes  on  his  last  journey; 
but  I  suspect  his  reading  on  these  occasions  was  not  to  much 
purpose,  for  I  seldom  turned  towards  him  without  catching 
binoi  peeping  firom  under  his  eye,  in  search  of  a  little  admira- 
tion. We  had  but  one  female  in  this  part  of  the  journey, 
whom  I  at  first  took  to  be  a  Quaker,  but  who  afterwards  proved 
to  be  a  sturdy  Jacobite.  She  was  lamenting  that  we  should 
have  no  ooA-leaves  to  wear  on  the  29th  of  May;  and  I,  who 
neither  recollected  the  origin  of  the  custom  nor  the  custom 
itself,  stupidly  observed  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  motive  for 
wearing  oak-leaves  on  any  particular  day.  ^  Then,  Sir,'  said 
she,  ^  you  cannot  be  a  Protestant  J  I  protested  that  I  was  a 
Protestant ;  and  even  if  I  had  been  a  Jew  or  a  Turk,  I  could 
not  discover  the  legitimacy  of  the  lady's  inferences. 

"  As  far  as  Newcastle,  all  was  sterility  and  dreariness ;  and 
you  may  tell  Mrs.  S.  that  even  as  far  as  York  I  met  with  no- 
thing so  summer-like  as  her  garden.  Not  a  rose  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  road;  and  if  the  hedges  contained  auriculas  or  violets, 
they  were  concealed  in  the  snow.  The  country  between  New- 
castle and  York  was  in  an  intermediate  state,  hesitating  be- 
tween winter  and  spring;  but  as  soon  as  you  pass  the  latter 
citjf  the  most  beautiful  verdure  appears,  and  you  find  yourself 
really  in  England,  The  neat  cottages  then  present  themselves, 
and  everything  looks  so  cheerful  and  blooming,  and  rich  and 
elegant,  that  you  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of  your  having  passed 
from  the  barren  heaths  of  Scotland  to  a  civilised  country. 

"  I  reached  York  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  not 
at  all  fatigued  with  the  journey 

''  Here  am  I  at  the  end  of  my  first  sheet,  without  having 
advanced  beyond  the  city  of  York ;  but  from  thence  my  j  oumey 
has  been  much  more  pleasant.    The  weal^er  has  been  delight- 
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fill;  and  in  the  *  High  Flyer'  I  have  been  much  more  fortanate 
in  my  companions.  The  mail  coachmen,  I  auspect,  pick  up  any 
vagrants  who  can  afford  to  give  them  a  few  shillings  or  pence 
to  convey  them  a  short  distance;  but  in  the  High  Flyer  things 
were  different.  Our  party  connsted  of  a  Greneral  Hunter  and 
his  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the  52nd  Regiment,  a  major  on  the 
Madias  establishment  (I  believe),  whose  &ce  was  very  fiuniliar 
to  me,  an  Englishman  from  Aberdeen,  who  had  metLumsden, 
and  others  of  my  acquaintance,  a  spnzce  citiaen,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  an  honest,  £it,  Yorkshire  yeoman.  The  Aberdeen  man 
entered  very  soon  into 'an  argument  with  me  on  Finance;  and 
not  suspecting  his  opponent,  he  told  me  very  bluntly  that  one 
part  of  my  argument  overset  the  other.  I  smiled  at  this;  and, 
determining  not  to  be  whipped  in  my  own  school^  I  began  a 
regular  attack,  called  upon  him  to  define  his  terms,  tiien  placed 
myself  close  along  side;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  broad- 
sides, I  completely  silenced  his  fire.  I  did  not,  however,  wound 
his  self-love  by  any  undue  exultation;  and  we  parted  the 
best  friends  possible.  Indeed,  he  came  up  to  shake  hands 
with  me  on  taking  leave;  and  both  he  and  my  friend  the 
major  expressed  great  regret  that  I  was  not  to  continue  the 
journey  with  them.  This  was  no  small  compliment,  consider- 
ing that  the  coach  was  crammed  with  six  lusty  fellows,  all  as 
fat  as  myself ! 

'*  On  this  part  of  the  journey,  too,  we  had  only  one  female 
companion,  and  she  remained  with  us  only  ten  minutes.  She  was 
going  to  a  fair  at  Tuxford;  and  that  she  might  make  her  ap- 
pearance with  edatf  she  begged  General  Hunter  to  allow  her  to 
take  his  place  in  ihe  inside.  To  this  he,  very  good  humoniedly, 
consented.     .... 

''  We  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  conversation  during  this 
part  of  our  journey;  but  the  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  our 
party  must  content  you  for  the  pres^it.  We  arrived  at  this  place 
(a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  York)  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening:  we  all.  dined  together,  and  I  remained 
here^  and  passed  a  tolerable  night.  I  got  up  tiiis  morning  be- 
times to  write  to  you;  and  after  breakfiist  I  shall  resume  my 
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jomney  in  lihe  nuol,  and  shall  reach  London,  I  expect,  aibout 

five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 

"  .  .  .  .  Heaven  bless  and  preserve  you  all;  and  may  I 
find  you  all  on  my  return  as  well  and  as  happy  as  when  I  left 
yoo. 

'^  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckeb." 

'^ ....  I  beEeve  I  gave  yoa  paetty  nearly  a  complete 
j  oumal  of  my  travels.  My  Aberdeen  acquaintance  turns  out  to  be 
Mr.Irvine  of  Drum,  of  a  very  old  and  opulent  familyin  Aberdeen, 
and  a  very  respectable,  well-informed  man.  I  took  him  for  one 
of  us  ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  educated  in  England.  The  last  stage 
of  my  journey  from  Newark  was  passed  in  a  very  comfortable 
manner.  I  had  only  two  companiona:  the  one  an  enormous 
fat  man,  who  occupied  one  side  of  the  carriage:  the  other,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  Essex,  who,  although  not  very  biiUiant, 
appeared  to  be  a  decent,  well-behaved  man.  Upon  the  ground 
of  this  appearance,  I  lent  him  two  shillings  to  pay  the  coach- 
man at  Himtingdon;  but  as  the  gentleman  did  not  think  it 
neeessary  to  repay  the  debt,  I  began  to  waver  in  my  opinion 
of  him^  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  I  stood  aloof. 
3fem.  to  insert  in  my  Common-place  Book — Never  to  volunteer 
the  loan  of  money  to  entire  strangers ;  and  if  I  should  be  more 
cantious  in  future,  the  lesson  will  not  be  purchased  dearly  at  two 
shillingB.  I  endeavored  to  recollect  if  I  had  drown  any  in- 
formation £com  him,  or  acquired  any  other  advantage  from 
his  company,  to  repay  me  for  my  shillings;  but  the  only 
thing  I  can  remember  is  his  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
Wandsford  being  called  *  Wandsford  in  England!  A  peasant 
fell  asleep  on  a  stack  of  hay,  and  was  carried  into  the  river  by 
a  sudden  flood.  When  he  was  at  length  picked  up  by  the 
country  people,  he  asked  where  he  was  ?  They  told  him  at 
Wandsford.  *  What,  at  Wandsford  in  England?  Bless  me — 
I  thought  I  was  gone  abroad.'  This  is  scarcely  worth  two 
diilfings,  although  broths  G.  might  make  something  of  such 
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materiab.    If  he  T?ill  take  the  bargain  off  my  hands,  let  him 
^ye  me  two  Bhillings,  and  he  is  welcome." 

The  date  of  the  preceding  letter  shows  that  Mr. 
Tacker  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Leicester- 
square,  where,  after  considerable  trouble,  he  had 
managed  to  secure  lodgings.  London  was  at  this 
time  unwontedly  full — ^fuller  even  than  it  com- 
monly is,  at  this  fullest  season  of  the  year.  .  *'  From 
about  five  o'clock  to  seven  or  eight,''  he  wrote  on 
his  arrival,  '^I  was  running  about  in  search  of  a 
place  of  shelter  for  myself  and  my  trunk.  I  was 
refused  admittance  at  seven  different  hotels,  both  in 
the  fashionable  and  unfashionable  parts  of  the 
town."  A  friend,  however,  had  secured  apartments 
for  him,  ''none  of  the  best,"  and  to  these  he 
betook  himself,  and  set  resolutely  about  his  work. 
He  had  much  to  do  besides  the  immediate  business 
which  had  brought  him  to  town.  His  letters  written 
from  Leicester-square,  exhibit  him  now  calling  at 
the  India  House  and  at  the  Board  of  Control* — 
now  looking  after  his  tenants  at  Crayford — ^now 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  his  deceased  father,  the 
Bermuda  treasurer,  and  convincing  the  Audit  Office 
of  the  correctness  of  the  accounts— now  advancing 
Ins  brother's  interests  at  the  Horse  Guards — ^now 
visiting  his  old  friend  Sir  G.  Barlow — ^now  dining 
with  old  schoolfellows,  and  after  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  being  familiarly  addressed  by  them  as  *'  Harry  '* 

*  He  wrote^  hovever,  rerj  emphatically  at  this  time,  <<  I  do  not  mean  to 
trouble  myaelf  with  India  matters;  for  I  shall  hare  trouble  enough  probabljr 
with  my  own  oonoems.** 
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—  now  attending  the  theatres  and  seeing  Miss 
O'Neill  and  Edmund  Kean — and  now  complain- 
ing that  there  was  no  good  music  to  be  heard  at  the 
Opera  House: 

**  Leioester-sqnare,  21 8t  Mllj,  1816. 

"  I  dined  as  I  mentioned  I  should  at  the  S  ■  's.  In  the 
evening,  we  had  a  rubber  at  whist ;  and  I  was  so  lucky  as  to 
come  off  winner  four  shillings,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  dirtiest  hackney  coach  I  ever  chanced  to  meet. 
My  two  schoolfellows  were  present ;  and  they  seemed  really 
glad  to  see  me.  It  appeared  strange,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  to  be  called  by  them  *  Harry,'  just  as  if  we  had  lived 
together  all  the  time.  They  both  urged  me  to  come  and  settle 
among  them  near  Southampton,  and  they  mentioned  half  a 
dozen  charming  places  for  sale  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  all 
great  bargains.     What  is  to  be  done  ?    .     .     .     . 

"  Tell  sister  M.,  with  my  kind  love,  that  I  saw  her  boys  at 
C,  and  that  I  was  well  pleased  with  their  appearance.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  Mr.  Colebrooke. 

''  I  went  yesterday  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  my  friend  Shawe,  and  with  another  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  staff.  From  what  they  tell  me,  I  think  Charlton  is 
pretty  secure  of  his  troop;  but  Shawe  recommended  that  I 
should  have  an  interview  with  Sir  H.  Torrens,  the  Military 
Secretary,  and  I  am  accordingly  to  see  him  this  morning  at 
two  o'clock,  after  my  return  from  the  city.  Shawe  is  very 
cordial;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  you  are  not  forgotten 
by  your  friends. 

"  I  afterwards  went  to  Somerset  House^  to  call  on  Mr.  M., 
the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I  found  my  father's  ac- 
counts in  a  more  promising  state  than  I  could  well  have  ex- 
pected. They  all  acknowledge  his  extraordinary  regularity 
and  correctness;  and  there  is  not  an  item  of  the  account  which 
would  not  have  been  passed  if  he  had  lived  to  settle  it.  Even 
under  every  disadvantage,  all  the  larger  items  will,  I  tnist,  be 
passed;  and  those  which  cannot  be  admitted,  from  some  defect 

X 
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of  fiyrm,  or  from  want  of  ezpIanatioDy  will  not,  I  hope,  amount 
to  more  than  50/.,  a  sum  which  I  shall  very  readily  pay,  if 
necessary.  The  adjustment  of  the  account  will  take  place  pro- 
bably in  July  next ;  and  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  you  and  our  dear  boy  can  never  be  troubled  od.  the 
subject  when  I  am  no  longer  here  to  manage  such  concerns. 

^*  I  dined  wi&  L.,  and  went  afterwards  to  the  play  to  see 
Miss  O'NeilL  She  is  certainly  a  good  performer ;  but  the 
piece  was  not  a  good  one  (*  The  Jealous  Wife '),  and  I  was,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  disappointed.  We  came  away  before  the 
&rce  was  half  over,  for  we  were  all  suflEbiently  tired.  I  have 
little  enjoyment  now  in  the  theatre  ;  and  as  Madame  Catalini 
is  abroad,  I  shall  not  probably  go  to  the  Opera." 

**  Ldoester-squaie,  23rd  May,  1816. 

*^  After  writing  to  you  on  Saturday,  I  had  a  very  busy  day. 
I  called  twice  on  Mr.  G.;  but  I  have  never  yet  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  him.  I  next  proceeded  to  the  Board  of 
Control;  and  left  my  card  for  Mr.  Sullivan.  There  is  no  Pie- 
sident  to  the  Board  just  now;  and  indeed,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  reference  to  me  on  business,  I  do  not  even  leave 
my  address  on  my  cards. 

'^  I  then  went  to  the  Audit  Office,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  my  poor  Other's  accounts ;  and  I  had  a  very  satisfactory 
interview  with  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who,  without  any  exception,  is 
one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  men  of  business  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  public  life.  I  thought  we  were  patterns  in  India ;  but 
he  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  us.  He  seemed  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  my  concerns  ;  and  he  has  put  me  in  a  way, 
I  hope,  of  bringing  the  question  to  a  final  settlement.  He  took 
the  trouble  to  go  over  and  explain  to  me  the  different  reports ; 
and  if  I  find  Mr.  M.,  the  auditor  of  the  Treasury,  equally  ac- 
commodating, I  foresee  no  further  difiiculties.  At  all  events,  if 
I  do  not  succeed  here,  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  G.,  or  to  Mr.  L., 
the  joint  secretaries ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate 
demand  will  be  much  reduced,  if  it  be  not  altogether  relin* 
quished 

''  At  Chiselhurst  I  met  0.,  and  found  them  all  tolerably  well« 
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MexIdAyliiodeorartoCEaTfiird.  These  I  had  liheflatk&ctiQii 
to  find  oar  estate  m  tke  best  poesiUe  oondidozi,  owing  to  the 
wxertioaa  of  one  of  tjhe  aub-tenantSi  a  gmdenex^  who  tella  me 
that  he  has  kid  out  500^  on  the  cottage,  aad  7002.  on  the 
groond  in  his  oociq>a]iey.  He  has,  in  fiust»  oonTeited  ten  accee 
of  the  hmd  into  a  beMdaM  garden  ;  and  the  tenante^I  sappoeei 
xeo^ve  fiom  him  more  ihan  they  have  engaged  to  pay  me 
.  .  .  I  wailoed  orar  ihe  estate,  examined  the  cottage^  &o^ 
and  looked  as  big  and  as  important  as  any  Scotch  hiird  in  the 
knd !  The  nda  was  pleasant^  and  the  visit  to  this  little  pro- 
perty was  altogether  yvxj  satis&ctory.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  a 
more  rahiable  pisiiuiiiian  to  our  dear  boy.  I  saw  many  houses 
in  Kent  whidi  I  thought  wonld  have  suited  us  nicely ;  but  I 
do  not  repent  of  our  purchase  in  Charlotte-square.  Kent  is  a 
delig^itfiil  omnrijy.  the  beaiitifal  verdure,  the  fine  treea^  the 
vndulating  natoxe  of  die  gnmnd,  &c.,  &c^  all  concur  to  render 
it  a  most  pictnaeaqufi  oountiy. 

'<  a9|  Leioester-sqnare^  27th  May,  1816. 

*' After  dresdng  and  taking  my  dish  of  tea,  I 

went  to  Davis,  in  Portland-place,  and  from  thence  proceeded, 
after  break&st,  to  Lumsden,  in  Gloucester-place,  from  whence 
I  accompanied  him  to  pay  a  vimt  to  Sir  G.  Barlow,  at  Streat- 
ham.  Sir  George  was  well,  and  in  good  spiiits,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  really  glad  to  see  us,  and  highly  delighted  with 
our  visit  On  my  return  to  town,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Sullivan, 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  and  had  a  pretty  long  interview  with 
him,  which  I  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to,  in  order  to  save 
my  dinner.  He  received  me  most  gradously,  and  I  was  glad 
that  I  had  devoted  an  hour  to  pay  him  this  attention.  After 
retuniiiig  home  and  dressing  for  the  Opera,  I  went  into  the 
city  by  water,  dined  with  E.,  got  your  dear  letters,  set  out  for 
the  Opera  on  foot  (no  coaches  being  procurable  near  at  hand) 
with  C.  and  cousin  J.,  in  a  ^ower  of  rain — ^got  a  coach  at 
length  in  Cheapside — ^put  down  J.,  proceeded  to  the  Opefa, 
got  a  good  seat  in  tibe  pit,  heard  execrable  music,  saw  very  in- 
diflferent  daaoin^  but  had  die  sadsfacdon  of  sitting  within  four 
or  five  yards  of  die  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  good  man.    I 

x2 
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will  describe  both  when  we  meet.  He  is  a  good-looking  man» 
with  a  sombre,  thoughtful  countenance — she  is  a  laughing, 
careless  girl,  with  more  spirits,  perhaps,  than  discretion.  The 
Opera  is  miserably  fallen  off  in  every  particular,  and  I  should 
never  think  of  attending  it  a  second  time  in  its  present  condi- 
tion. Madame  Merconi  was  the  only  tolerable  dnger,  and  she 
performed  a  male  character.  C.  and  I  returned  home  in  what 
you  would  call  a  pour  of  rain ;  but  I  suffered  no  other  injury 
than  what  befel  my  black  silk  stockings. 

"  Lord  Melville,  it  is  said,  comes  into  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  leaves  the  Admiralty  to  Mr.  Canning.  This  arrangement 
I  should  like,  if  I  had  any  concern  in  Indian  affidrs;  but  I 
take  little  interest  in  them  at  present,  and  I  am  likely  to  feel 
less  every  day. 

'*  I  take  my  seat  in  the  mail  to-day,  and,  please  Heaven !  I 
shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again  on  Saturday 
next.  I  shall  not  probably  write  to  you  to-morrow,  unless 
something  should  occur  to  detain  me,  for  I  shall  have  enough 
to  do  on  leaving  town.  I  have  no  fear  of  detention,  however ; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  I  shall  have  left  anything  essential  undone, 
with  the  exception  of  the  question  with  Mr.  Adams 

"  I  dine  to-day  with  the  L.^  and  accompany  them  to  the 
theatre  to  see  Mr.  Eean  and  the  new  tragedy.  I  shall  there- 
fore have  seen  most  of  the  sights;  but  there  is  no  sight  which 

can  gratify  me  half  so  much  as  that  of  my  own  dear  J and 

her  sweet  pets ;  and  it  must  be  something  very  urgent  indeed 
which  can  ever  induce  me  to  leave  them  again.  I  shall  leave 
this  place  with  joy,  although  the  longer  you  stay  in  it  the  more 
you  become  reconciled  to  it." 

Mr.  Tucker  returned  to  Edinburgli  poorer  by 
40002.  It  liad  cost  him  that  sum  to  arrange  the 
business  which  had  carried  him  to  the  south  of  the 
Tweed. 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  this  year  and  the 
spring  of  1817  were  spent  principally  in  the  Scottish 
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capital.  In  the  soimner^  aooompanied  by  his  sister- 
in-law,  he  undertook  an  excursion  to  the  Welsh  coun- 
tieSj  with  the  intermediate  object  of  visiting  some 
friends  at  Backford,  in  Cheshirei  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Tenby,  Carmarthen,  and  other  places* 
His  impressions  are  conveyed  with  much  liveUness 
of  manner  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Edin- 
burgh at  the  time : 

**  Backford,  Slst  June,  1817. 

'*....!  did  not  write  to  you  yesterday,  as  we  sallied 
out  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  did  not  return  until  late, 
after  having  undergone  a  sort  of  boiling  process  in  a  hot-house, 
in  addition  to  the  roasting  effects  of  a  burning  sun.  I  shall  now 
give  you  a  brief  journal  of  our  transactions. 

^'  On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  E.  and  I  took  a  long  ramble 
on  foot  into  the  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  and  exploring ; 
but  there  is  nothing  very  delightful  in  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
It  is  flat,  with  little  diversity  of  scenery:  the  trees  are  stunted, 
and  bend  generally  in  one  direction:  the  brick  houses  are  mean 
in  appearance:  the  roads  are  dusty  and  bad;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  no  prospect  which  can  compare  at  all  with  that  from 
my  own  window.     Backford  itself  is  a  commodious  house,  and 

it  is  comfortably  furnished Yesterday  morning 

we  set  out  for  'Eaton,'  the  seat  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  distant 
from  hence  about  seven  miles;  and  a  most  magnificent  palace 
it  is!  When  I  tell  you  that  it  cost  400,000/.,  you  will  conclude 
that  it  ought  to  be  something  worth  seeing;  and  in  truth  it  is 
a  most  costly  and  superb  mansion.  I  must,  however,  discover 
defects  in  everything  which  is  not  my  own;  and  here  the  fault 
is,  that  everTthing  is  too  fine:  ornaments  are  heaped  upon 
ornaments;  and  there  is  throughout  a  lavish  and  a  gaudy 
display  of  splendid  decorations.  The  Mausoleum  at  Agra  is  as 
rich  in  beauties,  and  those  beauties  are  more  chaste  and  simple. 
The  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  is,  nevertheless, 
very  handsome :  the  pcunted  glass  windows  are  most  resplendent 
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and  beautiful:  the  Btamane  is  Buperior  to  aiiTthiiig  of  die  kind 
I  luvf^  cnrer  aeen;  and  the  iimt-eusemUe  has  a  noble  effect.  The 
gaxdens  and  grounds  are  extensive:  the  green-house  and  hot- 
house very  large;  and  there  is  everything  which  jou  can 
imagine  to  be  necessary  to  form  a  princety  establishment.  I 
was  surprised,  howerer,  to  see  so  few  pictures*  There  axe 
acazoely  a  dozen  in  the  house;  and  these  are  chiefly  by  West. 
These  are  only  two  or  three  by  the  old  masters,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  remarkable. 

" .     .     .    .    We  dine  to  day  with  Mrs.  E ;  but  first  we 

pay  a  visit  to  Lady  K  at  Hoole,  which  is  only  three  or  four 
miles  from  henoe.  To-mesrow  we  attend  Divine  Service  at  the 
catitedraL  On  Monday  we  go  to  Oukon.  On  Tuesday  we 
shall  rest  ourselves,  I  hope,  at  home;  and  on  Wednesday  I 
shall  pursue  my  journey  through  Wales. 

''  Farewell I  must  now  tike  an  abrupt  leave. 

I  shall  hope  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  to-morrow,  and  I  am 
longing  for  it.    Heaven  protect  and  bless  jrouaU  I 

^  Ever  yours,  &c.,  &o^ 

"  H.  St.G.  Tugkssr." 

**  Cheltenham,  Ist  July,  1817. 
^«  •  •  .  I  was  delighted  just  now  at  receiving  your 
letter  of  Friday  last.  I  had  become  a  little  impatient  to  hear 
from  you,  and  yet  I  scarcely  expected  to  have  this  gratification; 
&r  in  changing  my  route  I  necessarily  deranged  all  our  plans  of 
eommunication.  I  never  paid  five  shillings  postage  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  did  to-day;  and  all  your  accounts  are  satia&ctory. 
.  .  •  •  I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  place;  but  I  have  en- 
gaged a  seat  in  the  coach  to  Gloucester^  and  shall  set  out  this 
evening.  I  packed  up  my  baggage  betimes  tiiis  morning;  but 
I  was  still  lingering  in  the  hope  of  receiving  letters  when  your 
epistle  came  to  hand  and  determined  me.  From  Gloucester  I 
shall  prooeed  on  to-morrow  morning  by  the  mail  to  Tenby, 
without  going  to  Bristol  as  I  had  intended,  and  I  hope  to  reach 
Tenby  on  Thursday  evening.  I  have  iesolved  not  to  go  to» 
London,  in  spite  of  all  your  injanctioB&    The  trip  would  not 
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be  productive  either  of  pleasure  or  adyantage,  and  it  would  be 
attended  with  expense  and  inconyenience*  I  could  not  take 
any  step  with  regard  to  our  future  residence;  and  it  will  be 
much  better  that  we  should  go  together  next  spring,  when  we 
can  look  about  us  at  leisure.  I  have  had  a  very  inviting  ac- 
oonnt  of  Devonshire  from  an  old  acquaintance  whom  I  met 
here,  and  he  has  o£fered  either  to  make  inquiries  for  me  about 
a  house,  &c.,  or  to  give  me  a  bed,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
make  them  in  person.  He  keeps  his  carriage  and  horses,  has  an 
excellent  house  in  or  near  Exeter,  goes  about,  sees  his  friends, 
has  two  or  three  grown  up  daughters,  and  his  expenditure  doea 
not,  he  tells  me,  exceed  1400/.  per  annum.  The  house  which 
I  looked  at  near  Wrexham^  in  Denbighshire,  would  suit  us  very 
well,  and  Mrould  be  a  vety  suitable  establishment  for  us  in  all 
respects;  but  there  are  many  points  to  be  considered  before  we 
move  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  settlement,  and  these  we  can 

discuss  at  leisure." 

*^  Tenby,  Sid  JvHy,  iai7. 
*'....  I  arrived  here  two  hours  ago  with  a  beard  as 
long  as  a  Turk's;  but  I  have  now  got  rid  of  this  ornament,  and 
although  I  have  had  rather  a  hard  journey  over  bad  roads,  I  am 
perfectly  well  and  stout.  I  could  not  write  to  you  en  route ;  for 
between  Gloucester  and  this  place — a  distance  of  about  160 
miles — we  did  not  halt  for  twenty  minutes  at  any  one  time.  I 
neither  had  dinner,  tea,  nor  supper  yesterday,  and  only  tasted 
two  biscuits  and  three  sponge  cakes  between  eight  o'clock 
yesterday  and  eight  o'clock  this  morning.  You  will  not  consider 
this  very  good  fare  for  a  hungry  traveUer;  but  I  find  it  answer 
better  to  eat  little  when  I  am  travelling,  and  I  am  just  now 
reaping  the  benefit  of  my  abstinence.  Had  I  been  disposed  to 
dine,  I  must,  imder  the  arrangements  of  the  mail,  have  taken 
my  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  my  supper  at  twelve  o'clock 
following;  but  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  these  hours  did  not 
suit  my  appetite.  I  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  you 
that  I  had  no  time  to  write  to  you,  cheminfauant ;  and  I  am  a 
little  afiraid  that  you  may  be  disappointed  at  the  long  interval 
which  must  elapse  between  your  receiving  my  last  and  my 
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present  epistle.  I  was  delighted  with  two  letters  on  my  azriyal 
here^  and  I  thank  you  for  them  with  all  my  heart. 

^'  The  country  I  have  just  passed  through,  and  I  think  the 
road  from  Boss  to  Monmouth,  is  as  beautiful  as  any  part  of 
England  or  Scotland  which  I  have  seen.  The  river  Wye 
meanders  in  sight  of  it  a  great  part  of  the  way  ;  and  although 
the  scenery  is  different,  and  not  perhaps  so  picturesque  as  that 
between  Lang  Town  and  Langholm,  it  is  by  no  means  inferior 
to  it.  The  house  I,  of  course,  have  not  seen.  •  .  •  Before  we 
move,  there  are  many  points  to  consider  and  arrange  ;  and  all 
these  we  will  discuss  by-and-by  at  leisure. 

''We  have  had  Scotch  weather  for  the  last  three  days, 
alternate  wind  and  rain,  and  a  little  occasional  sunshine.  The 
rain  having  predominated  since  my  arrival,  I  have  not  been 
abroad,  and  the  only  peculiarities  which  I  have  yet  remarked 
are,  that  the  cattle  are  almost  universally  black;  that  the  women 
ride  on  horseback  and  wear  hats  like  those  which  are  worn  by 
our  sex;  that  the  people  speak  in  a  sharp  tone,  with  a  quick 
utterance,  something  after  the  maimer  of  their  relations,  the 
French  ;  that  the  coal  looks  like  coaldust  ;  and  that  they  put 
two  bullocks  and  two  small  horses,  and  sometimes  three  small 
horses,  into  a  cart  which  would  be  easily  drawn  by  one  in* 
diflerent  Scotch  horse  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  country  is  more 
'denuded*  of  trees  than  even  Scotland  itself — I  mean  the 
country  within  thirty  miles  of  this  place;  for  I  repeat  that  the 
country  near  Monmouth  is  most  beautifuL" 

«  Backford,  July  10»  1817. 

'* I  am  once  more  snug  and  comfortable  with 

our  friends  here,  afVer  a  long  and  very  tiresome  journey.  I 
led  Tenby  on  Monday,  after  breakfast,  and  posted  thence  to 
Coldblow  to  meet  the  mail ;  but^  after  waiting  two  hours  for  it, 
it  arrived  quite  full  of  passengers  within  and  without ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  post  on  to  Carmarthen  in  a  most  sorry  equipage. 
At  Carmarthen  I  was  detained  again  nearly  a  whole  day  ;  and 
the  coach  which  brought  me  from  thence  to  Shrewsbury  was 
one  of  the  most  wretched  conveyances  I  ever  met  with.  We 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  and  a  half  per  hour ; 
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and  during  a  part  of  the  distance  I  could  have  walked  much 
faster  than  the  coach.  Here  I  am,  however,  as  fresh  and  as 
weD  as  ever,  and  ready  to  set  out  again  to  dine  with  Mrs.  E.  in 
Chester " 

"  Backford,  July  14,  1817. 

**  We  have  just  returned  from  haymaking  ;  but  as  it  was 
very  hot,  our  labors  have  not  accomplished  a  great  deal.    S 

is  the  most  indefatigable  of  the  party,  and  as  for  V ,  she  can 

do  nothing  but  read  *  Cecilia.' We  are  both  very 

comfortable  and  happy  here  ;  but  we  shall  be  quite  as  well  at 
home.  We  shall  not,  however,  I  fear,  get  away  until  Friday 
morning  ;  and  I  shall  find  it  rather  a  difficult  afiair  to  get  to 
you  on  Tuesday.     I  shall  push  hard  for  it." 

«  Penrith,  July  24, 1817. 

" .  .  .  .  We  arrived  here  yesterday  quite  well,  afler 
exploring  the  Lakes,  <S:c.  We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  ex- 
cursion     I  shall  not,  I  fear,  have  the  happiness  of 

seeing  you  until  Wednesday  evening  at  the  earliest ;  for  wc 
must  pass  a  few  hours  at  the  least  with  dear  Anne.  I  am  very, 
very  impatient,  but  neither  the  sun  nor  post-horses  will  move 
much  faster  in  consequence.  I  pray  Heaven  that  we  may  have 
a  speedy  and  a  happy  meeting " 

The  summer  of  the  following  year  found  Mr. 
Tucker  in  Ireland.  The  immediate  object  of  his 
journey  was  a  visit  to  an  old  Indian  Mend,  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  had  settled  himself  down  in  Dun- 
dalk.  But  over  and  above  this  sacrifice  to  fri^id- 
ship,  there  was  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  excursions, 
a  further  end  to  be  attained.  He  who  spends  all 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  distant  country,  differ- 
ing in  every  conceivable  point  of  view  from  his  own, 
has  necessarily  much  to  learn  and  something  to  un- 
learn, on  settling  down  again  in  the  land  which  he 
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quitted  m  a  boy.  To  Mr.  Taoker  it  aeemed,  as  to 
erery  intelligent  Anglo-Indian  in  these  later  days  it 
has  seemed,  on  revisiting  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
that  cogmsant  sus  he  was  of  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  East,  he  was  necessarily  behind  his 
neighbours  in  practical  acquamtance  with  the  people 
and  the  usages  of  the  British  Isles :  and  it  appeared 
to  him  a  duty  to  guard  himself  against  the  forma- 
tion of  erroneous  opinicms,  by  extending  his  expe- 
riences to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  filling  Ids 
pitcher  at  the  foimtain-head.  Time  was,  if  we  may 
belieye  the  traditions  of  the  past  century,  when  the 
retired  Nabob  squared  all  his  opinions  by  the  rule  and 
j^tommet  of  his  Indian  experiences — ^when  he  trans- 
planted to  Bath,  to  Cheltenham,  or  to  Edinbm^h, 
the  manners  of  the  Gutcherry  and  the  morals  of  the 
Zenana — ^when  his  local  knowledge  went  little  be- 
yond the  boundaries  set  forth  in  the  map  of  Bengal, 
or  ''the  Coast,"  and  aU  the  institutions  with  which 
he  had  any  distinct  acquaintance  were  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  Indian  Gor^mment.  But  in  these  days 
it  is  subject  of  common  remark — remark  always 
mingled  with  expressions  of  astonishment — that 
men  who  have  passed  by  far  the  greater  jmrt  of 
their  lives  in  some  distant  Indian  settlement,  appear 
soon  after  their  return  from  exile  to  know  at  least 
as  much  of  the  countries,  the  people,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  Europe,  as  those  who  have  liyed  all  their 
years  in  the  West.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  at 
the  first  glance,  the  strangeness  yanishes  after  a 
little  reflection.    Men  who,  after  years  <tf  absence 
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and  years  of  toil,  ntnm  to  fheir  Western  homes, 
am  slovr  to  settle  thamseibes  down  into  the  fixtore- 
Hlb  which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  home-hred 
ciYiUsataoxi.  They  haye  health  to  regain ;  they  have 
leisure  to  exhaust ;  and  they  have  money  to  expend. 
They  are  accnstomed  to  frequent  migratioiiB.  They 
taike  tittle  accoimt  of  distance.  They  are  dtizens  of 
the  worldr  The  pohnrity  of  the  fireside  is  not  to 
tfaemwhat  it  is  to  their  brethren  of  Somerset  House 
and  the  Erchange.  Many  a  returned  Indian  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  year  or  two  sees  more  of  Great  Sritain — 
more  of  continental  Europe— than  aU  the  rest  of  his 
family  in  their  aggr^ate  experience  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives.  He  sees  it,  too,  at  a 
period  of  his  career  when  he  is  less  lij^ely  to  form 
hasty  conclusions — ^when  his  mind,  enlarged  by 
foreign  trayel,  and  much  intercourse  with  men,  is 
more  capable  of  forming  comparisons  and  analogies, 
noting  differences  and  distinctions,  and  illustrating 
the  observances  of  one  country  by  a  reference  to  the 
experiences  of  another.  When  Mr.  Tucker  returned 
from  India,  there  were  scarcely  any  of  those  fadU- 
ties  of  locomotion  which  exist  in  the  present  day, 
and  he  could  not  visit,  in  rapid  succession,  the  va- 
riety of  places  at  home  and  abroad  to  which  now  his 
successors  are  whiried.  But  to  travel  more  is  not 
necessarily  to  see  more.  During  the  three  first 
years  of  his  sojourn  in  Europe,  he  visited  many 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
and  with  that  rare  aptitude  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion which  had  enabled  him  when  yet  a  boy,  in 
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Bengal  and  Behor,  to  discourse  knowingly  on  sys- 
tems of  Indian  revenue^  he  gathered  up  ridi  ex- 
periencesy  to  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  the 
game  of  statesmanship  which  he  was  yet  destined  to 
play. 

But  I  am  writing,  in  this  chapter,  of  Mr.  Tucker 
in  his  priyate  relations,  and  desire  to  illustrate  only 
the  domestic  side  of  his  character.  The  passages 
which  I  am  culling  from  his  correspondence  are 
gathered  from  letters  addressed  to  the  companion  of 
his  life,  and  were  intended  only  to  gladden  the  home 
from  which  he  was  never  absent  in  spirit.  It  is 
time  now  that  I  should  resume  my  quotations : 

*<  Leinster  Hotel,  Dublin*  May  Utb,  1818. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  arrived  here  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock, 
after  a  passage  of  thirteen  hours,  which  is  considered  suffidently 
favorable.  •  .  .  .  I  fear  that  you  will  have  expected  to 
hear  from  me  sooner,  and  that  you  may  have  been  a  little  dis- 
appointed in  not  getting  a  letter  from  me ;  but  after  getting 
into  the  mail  at  Llangollen,  I  had  not  one  single  moment 
which  I  could  command.  From  Llangollen  1  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  write,  as  I  had  only  just  left  you,  and  I  had  not 
seen  anything  which  I  thought  worthy  of  a  description. 

'*Do  not  expect  to  hear  from  me  regularly,  for  I  find  that 
the  packet  is  sometimes  two  days,  or  longer,  in  getting  across; 
and  while  I  am  travelling,  it  is  not  possible  to  write.  I  am  at 
this  moment  writing  in  a  public  coffee-room,  with  people  all 
around  me  talking  Irish  in  the  purest  style  ;  and  this  confuses 
me  a  little,  since  I  cannot  choose  but  hear  them.  You  must 
not  be  surprised,  indeed,  if  I  should  give  you  a  little  of  the 
broffue. 

**  On  Saturday  we  set  off  for  Dundalk,  where  I  propose  to 
remain  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day we  shall,  I  trust,  embark  again  for  England.    This,  how- 
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ever,  must  depend  upon  wind  and  weather;  for  if  the  wind  be 
adverse,  or  (what  is  worse)  if  there  be  a  cahn,  there  is  no  use 
in  commencing  the  voyage.  Calms  are  to  be  expected  at  this 
season;  and  we  may  therefore  be  a  couple  of  days  in  crossing 
the  water.  Do  not,  then,  expect  us  before  Tuesday,  nor  in« 
deed  on  any  particular  day  or  hour ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
make  arrangements  which  must  depend  on  winds  and  weather. 

I  can  give  you  no  description  of  Dublin,  for  I 

have  not  yet  seen  it ;  and  the  fine  bay,  which  is  its  greatest 
ornament,  we  saw  almost  in  the  dark.  You  shall,  however, 
have  a  full  account  of  our  traveb  on  our  return." 

«  DondaUc,  May  15th,  181S. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  arrived  here  at  two  o'clock  to-day,  after 
a  pleasant  journey.  We  came  through  a  coimtry  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  beauty ;  and  as  for  this  good  town,  it  is  one  of 
the  dirtiest  holes  I  ever  saw.  You  have  nothing  in  Scotland 
half  so  dirty  or  disgusting.  The  utmost  degree  of  wretchedness 
seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  country ;  and  except  during 
the  famines  in  India,  I  have  never  anywhere  met  with  such  a 
ragged,  squalid,  miserable  race  of  beings.  Half  the  population 
is  half  naked,  or  in  filthy  rags ;  and  the  number  of  beggars  is 
so  great  as  to  be  a  serious  nuisance.  In  short,  things  are  much 
worse  here  than  in  Scotland;  and,  go  where  I  will,  I  come  al- 
ways to  this  conclusion,  that  everything  is  best  at  home.  I  am 
really  sorry  to  see  B.  fixed  even  for  a  short  time  in  such  a 
wretched  town.  The  house  is  large  and  commodious,  and  they 
have  a  veiy  pretty  garden;  but  nothing  could  reconcile  mo  to 
such  a  neighbourhood. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  seen  nothing  yet  to  delight  me; 
but  I  have  seen  a  new  country,  which  is  always  an  object  of 
interest,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  made  the  trip.  I  have  been 
most  amused  with  the  language  and  remarks  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people.  There  is  something  so  original  and  so  ludicrous 
in  their  manner  and  expressions,  that  I  listen  to  them  with  a 
great  degree  of  interest;  and  I  am  induced  to  laugh  at  them,  or 
with  them,  as  I  should  do  at  good  comic  acting.  We  shall 
stay  here  probably  until  Tuesday;  and  after  rambling  about 
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Dublin  and  ite  neigliboiirhood  until  Fxidsyor  Satoxday,  I  hope 
to  embark  again  for  dear  Elogland.  We  oannoti  however,  be 
widi  jou  before  Monday  at  the  soonest." 

« Ihmdfllk,  May  17di»  ISia. 
''.«••  We  have  just  come  in  foom  chiuch,  where 
we  had  veiy  good  eervice;  and  the  day  being  extremely  fine, 
and  the  people  bdng  all  in  their  beat  attire,  things  wear  rather 
a  more  cheerful  i^pearance.  But^  at  best,  thia  ia  one  of  the 
most  dirty,  disagreeable  pkcea  I  have  ever  been  in.  We  yes- 
terday took  a  ride  out  on  horseback,  a  diatance  of  five  or  aiz 
miles  from  the  town;  but  although  this  is  considered  the  best 
ride  in  the  neighbouifaood,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Scot- 
land which  I  should  not  think  more  dvilised  and  more  inviting 
in  its  appearance.  The  people  seem  either  habitually  lazy,  or 
altogether  disheartened  by  their  poverty  and  misety.  In  each 
field  you  see  some  three  or  four  ragged  laborers  (sometimes  the 
fair  sex  are  of  the  party),  who  stand  leaning  on  their  spades,  as 
if  totally  indifferent  to  the  work  ihey  have  in  hand.  The 
ground  being  scarcely  turned  up  by  the  plough,  they  are 
obliged  to  break  it  up  as  well  as  they  can  with  the  spade;  and 
then  they  send  a  light  harrow  tripping  over  it,  for  no  one  pur- 
pose whatever  which  I  could  Recover,  dnce  if  they  brushed  the 
ground  with  an  ostrich  feather  they  would  make  quite  as  much 
impression  upon  it*  The  lower  Lish  are  the  most  careless, 
thoughtless  beings  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Yesterday 
we  met  in  our  ride  two  strapping  f^ows  upon  a  miserable  lean 
horse,  with  two  large  sacks  of  bran  dangling  one  on  either  dde, 
the  mouths  being  downwards.  Well,  by  way  of  showing  off, 
as  they  passed  us,  the  poor  animal  was  goaded  into  a  rumbling 
trot,  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  sacks  opened,  and  the  bran  went 
flying  about  until  the  road  was  strewed  with  it.  These  fellorws 
went  jogging  on,  notwithstanding,  as  if  perfectly  unconsdous 
of  what  was  going  forward;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  appear- 
ing to  awake,  he  set  about  dismounting.  Instead,  however,  of 
getting  off  on  the  side  of  the  empty  bag,  which  I  should  have 
conceived  the  more  easy  and  obvious  proceeding,  he  threw 
himself  back  the  other  way;  and  his  weight  being  thus  thrown 
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into  the  heavier  scale,  the  whole  party  came  to  the  grouncl. 
Eveiything  seems  to  be  matter  of  indififeraioe  to  ihem.  The 
boys  amuse  themselves  in  jumping  from  the  walls  of  the  cot- 
tages into  the  filthy  dunghills  below ;  and  this  seems  to  delight 
them  as  much  as  if  they  were  plunging  into  beds  of  roses.  The 
streets  and  roads  are  crowded  with  children  and  young  lads 
in  tatters,  playing  at  hop-step-and-jump,  and  apparently  well 
pleased  to  do  anything  but  work.  The  best  estate  in  the  county 
would  not  tempt  me  to  live  in  it;  and  I  am  no  longer  surprised 
that  these  should  be  so  many  absentees. 

*^  We  shall  set  out  on  our  retum^to  Dublin  on  Tuesday,  and 
on  Friday  evening  I  hope  to  embark  again  for  England,  with 
purpose  never  to  revisit  this  sweet  little  island  of  Erin.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  seen  it;  but  I  shall  be  glad  not  to  see  it 
again. 

«  Dondflik^  Hay  IStli,  1818. 

''.••.  Yesterday  we  had  crowds  of  visitors  here,  all 
pure,  unadulterated  Irish.  One  lady  asked  me  very  gravely 
'  If  India  were  not  much  nearer  now  to  this  country  than  it  was 
some  years  ago?  This  was  rather  a  puzzler;  but  I  got  off  as 
well  as  I  could  without  ofienoe  to  her,  or  to  ihe  laws  of  nature. 
To-day  we  have  a  iair  in  the  town;  but  as  the  county  has  been 
proclaimed,  and  is  under  military  law,  the  people  are  obliged  to 
be  very  circumspect,  and  we  shall  not  probably  have  any  of  the 
usual  fun  of  broken  heads,  or  the  like.  We  are  going,  how- 
ever, to  sally  out  on  horseback,  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen.  Such 
was  the  state  of  this  neighbourhood  during  last  year,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  enforce  what  is  called  the  Insurrection  Act; 
and  no  person  can  stir  out  of  his  house  after  the  curfew,  with- 
out being  liable  to  be  taken  up  as  a  vagrant,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation.    What  a  country  to  live  in  I 

"  P.S. — Dublin. — ^We  arrived  here,  all  well,  yesterday  even- 
ing, after  having  had  a  genuine  specimen  of  Irish  posting.  The 
horses  were  so  lame,  and  the  equipage  altogether  so  wretched, 
that  we  were  ashamed  to  show  ourselves  in  it  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin;  and  so  we  got  out,  and  walked  the  last  mile.  Indeed, 
we  thought  that  the  horses  could  drag  us  no  further.     Hie 
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weather  was,  howeyer,  delightful,  and  we  perambulated  the 
city  afterwards,  until  past  nine  o'clock." 

On  his  return  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Tucker,  aooom* 
panied  hj  his  wife,  paid  a  brief  visit  to  London.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  September  he  escorted 
Mrs.  Tucker's  sister  and  a  party  of  young  Mends  on 
an  excursion  to  the  Scotch  lakes — ^a  work  of  kind* 
ness  rather  than  of  inclination,  for  he  was  faniiliar 
with  the  ground  which  they  traversed,  and  the  in- 
cessant sight-seeing  was  wearisome  to  him.  He  was 
longmg  all  the  tune  to  be  again  in  Charlotte-square. 
"  It  is  all  very  well,"  he  wrote,  "  to  view  objects  of 
curiosity;  but  my  real  delight  will  be  in  reviewing 
my  own  dear  home." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  following  year  (1819), 
Mr.  Tucker  was  called  by  business  to  London,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Haymarket,  which 
was  then  something  more  than  a  name.  *'  You  may 
be  curious  to  receive  some  account  of  my  present 
abode,"  he  vsrrote.  "  It  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
Opera  House,  within  a  few  doors  of  the  little 
theatre;  and  I  have,  therefore,  music  and  dandng 
quite  within  reach.  I  have  also  a  fine  prospect  of 
hay  from  my  windows."  He  had  much  business  to 
do,  and  many  visits  to  pay  on  his  own  account ;  but 
he  yet  could  make  time  to  advance  the  interests  of 
others ;  and  much  of  his  private  correspondence  re- 
lates to  his  toilsome,  but  in  the  end  successful  efforts 
to  obtain  appointments  for  some  young  relatives  and 
coimexions,  who  had  very  little  daim  upon  him. 
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He  entered  but  sparingly  into  the  amusements  of 
the  town.  "B;.  and  I/'  he  said,  still  writing  to 
Charlotte-square,  **  dined  together  at  a  coffee-house 
yesterday,  and  went  afterwards  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  we  heard  a  very  interesting  debate. 
"We  were  fortunate  in  procuring  excellent  seats,  and 
remained  in  the  House  till  near  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This  is  the  greatest  raldng  I  have  been 
guilty  of  for  many  a  day.  The  evening  before  I 
dined  alone  at  a  vile  coffee-house,  recommended 

to  me  by  Colonel  C ,  that  I  might  go  and 

see  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Kean  performed,  what  I 
think  liis  best  character.  Sir  Qiles  Overreach;  and 
as  I  was  in  the  Pit,  I  saw  and  heard  to  great  ad- 
vantage.* I  have  only  now  to  attend  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  then  I  shall  have  satisfied  all  my 
curiosity  in  this  way.'* 

He  visited  also  the  India  House  and  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  the  subject  of  an  appointment  in  the 
Examiner's  Office  at  the  former,  again  came  before 
him  for  consideration.  "  I  passed  four  or  five  hours," 
he  wrote,  "  yesterday  at  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  India  HousCi  and  was  most  cordially  received 
by  all  my  acquaintance,  who  seem  to  regret  that  I 
have  not  been  placed  amongst  them.  It  was,  I 
believe,  in  contemplation,  when  the  last  arrange- 
ment took  place — ^but  they  concluded  that  I  would 
not  accept  a  situation  on  the  footing  on  which  they 


*  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time,  Mr.  Tucker  says,  *<I  am  getting  one 
of  mj  Comedies  transcribed ;  and  if  it  should  be  finished  in  time  I  shall  submit 
it  to  one  of  the  managers."    Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  does  not  appear. 
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would  have  been  disposed  to  place  me.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  I  hear,  behaved  extremely  weU.  He  assured 
the  Ghamnan  that  he  did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  arrangement  which  it  might  be  found 
canvenient  to  make;  and  ihat  he  should  be  quite 
content  to  remain  under  any  person  who  might  be 
selected  for  the  head  of  the  office.  But/'  added 
Mr.  Tucker,  communicating  this  to  his  wife,  "tre 
are  both  quite  content,  my  own  dear  Jane,  to  remain 
comfortably  in  Charlotte-square,  instead  of  encoun- 
tering the  noise  and  smoke  of  this  overgrown  me- 
tropolis." He  saw,  at  that  time,  little  to  induce 
him  again  to  wear  the  harness  of  official  life. 

His  business  in  London  accomplished,  Mr.  Tucker 
hastened  back  to  the  northern  metropolis.  Reports 
of  disturbances  in  Scotland  caused  him  to  accelerate 
his  homeward  movements.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  exciting  times,  and  except  the  thought 
of  giving  assurance  by  his  presence  at  home  to  his 
own  family,  nothing  pressed  upon  his  mind  more 
eagerly  than  the  desire  to  testify  his  loyalty  by  jam- 
log  any  volunteer  force  that  might  be  raised  for  the 
protection  of  the  country.  "  Beg  Boswell,  or  Alex- 
ander," he  wrote,  *'  to  insert  my  name  immediately 
as  a  member  of  the  volunteer  cavaby ;  and  request 

A to  look  out  for  a  light  active  horse  for  me. 

He  had  better  consult  my  Mend  Siichardson  about 
him,  as  he  is  an  old  cavahry  officer,  an  excellent 
judge  of  horses,  and  he  knows  the  kind  of  animal 
which  would  suit  me."  But  the  disturbances  were 
soon  at  an  end ;  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  not  csJled  upon 
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to  esMbit  himself,  in  the  West,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  East,  as  a  light-Horse  Volunteer. 

Bnt  he  was  about  soon  to  gird  himself  up  for 
another  contest.  This  is  the  only  chapter  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  adult  life  which  is  purely  one  of  prirate 
history.  I  hare  expanded  it  the  rather  on  this  ac- 
count, and  dwelt  upon  circumstances  of  little  im- 
portance except  as  illustrations  of  private  character, 
because  such  a  chapter  affords  a  sort  of  halting- 
ground,  where  the  reader  may  rest  before  passing 
from  the  record  of  Mr.  Tucker's  career  in  the  East 
to  the  narrative  of  his  public  life  in  the  West.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  during  this  period  of  re- 
pose he  was  very  happy.  In  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
he  had  a  true  help-meet  and  a  charming  companion. 
And  his  children  were  growing  up  at  his  knees, 
Tisions  of  delight  filling  him  with  joy.  But  man, 
who  knows  himself  but  little,  knows  himself  in 
nothing  so  little,  as  when  he  estimates  his  power, 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  vigor  of  intellect,  to 
retire  into  privacy  and  to  subside  into  inaction, 
without  a  regret  or  a  desire  to  ruffle  the  surface  of 
his  domestic  peace.  If  it  be  an  infirmity  for  a  man 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight  to  think  that  his  work  is  not 
done,  and  to  desire  to  take  part  in  public  affairs, 
such  is  the  "  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  and  I  envy 
not  the  man  without  it.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker 
thought  for  a  time  that  he  was  "  quite  content" 
with  Charlotte-square,  with  his  loving  wife,  and  his 
dear  children.  And  in  one  sense  he  was  content. 
Happy  is  the  man,  who  feels  in  his  inmost  heart 

y2 
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that  public  success  is  not  a  necessity  of  his  life — 
that  if  entrance  into  the  great  world  of  Politics  be 
denied  to  him,  he  has  still  abundant  store  of  comfort 
left  him  in  the  solid  realities  of  domestic  bliss.  But 
the  excitement  of  public  life,  rightly  considered  and 
legitimately  encouraged,  is  not  antagonistic,  but  an- 
cillary, to  domestic  happiness.  As  with  the  body, 
so  with  the  mind,  the  proper  exercise  and  just  de- 
velopment of  each  part  is  essential  to  the  health  and 
perfection  of  the  rest.  Men  are  not  worse,  but 
better  husbands  and  fathers,  for  taking  part  in  the 
external  realities  of  public  life.  It  has  been  said, 
by  the  greatest  of  English  prose-writers,  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  intellect  are  greater  than  the  plea- 
sures of  the  affections — ^as  though  they  were  antago* 
nistic  properties.  But  it  is  only  in  combination 
that  either  is  perfect.  No  man  really  knows  the 
delights  of  home — ^no  man  can  justly  appreciate  its 
blessings — who  has  not  another  life,  another  history, 
than  that  of  the  fireside. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Mr.  Tacker's  Departure  from  Scotland—**  Starting  for  the  Direction"— Con- 
ititution  of  the  Court  of  Directors — ^The  Canyass — Candidates  and  Voters — 
The  "  City  Interest"— The  '<  West-India  Interest"— Mr.  Tocker's  Defeat— 
Benewal  of  the  Canrass— His  Election— Incidents  of  Prirate  life. 

When,  therefore,  Henry  St.George  Tucker  formed 
the  resolution  of  leaving  Edinburgh,  and  again  enter- 
ing into  public  life,  all  that  his  Biographer  can  say  of 
the  matter  is,  that  he  did  wisely.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1820,  he  removed  his  family  to  England ; 
and  hired  a  residence  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  join,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bamet.  And  then,  early  in  the 
following  year,  he  began  "  to  canvass  for  the  Direc- 
tion/' In  other  words,  he  bethought  himself  of 
again  entering  public  life,  as  a  Director  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

It  was  a  legitimate  and  a  worthy  object  of  ambi- 
tion that  he  had  now  set  before  him.  He  aspired  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 
King — of  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  the 
world.  If  all  kings  were  as  competent  to  govern 
the  empires  entrusted  to  them,  they  would  have  no 
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need  of  bad  ministers.  Mr.  Tucker  felt  that  he 
had  within  him  the  knowledge  and  experience — ^the 
earnestness  and  zeal — ^necessary  to  the  character  of 
one  who  aspires  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  country.  He  did  not  merely  want 
employment.  He  did  not  want  position.  He  did  not 
want  patronage.  He  wanted  to  be  useful.  He 
wanted  to  do  good. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  that  time  consisted  of  twenty-four  eflfective  mem- 
bers ;  and  six  on  a  non-eflfective  list,  formed  by  the 
yearly  rustication  of  that  number  of  the  fraternity, 
all  going  out  in  succession.  These  thirty  Directors 
were  elected  by  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock — 
no  other  qualification  being  necessary  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  amount  of  the  prescribed  securities.* 
It  happened,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  these  Directors  were  chosen  not  from  among  men 
who  had  passed  many  years  in  India  and  bad 
garnered  up  rich  stores  of  Indian  information,  but 
from  among  Merchants  and  Bankers,  and  men  con- 
nected with  the  Shipping  interests,  who  had  but 
slender  acquaintance  with  the  history,  the  geo- 
graphy, the  institutions,  and  the  usages  of  the  East. 
Nor  was  it  altogether  unfitting  that  such  genefal 
elements  should  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Court.  The  East  India  Company  was  at  that  time  a 
'<  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies;" 
and,  although  when  Mr.  Tucker  canvassed  the  Pro- 

*  I  write  in  the  past  tense,  because,  doabtless,  there  will  be  some  readers 
of  this  Tolume  into  whose  hands  it  will  not  pass  befoire  all  this  is  tradition. 
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prietors,  the  monopoly  of  the  India  trade  had  been 
abolished,  the  China  monopoly  still  existed,  and  the 
management  of  this  trade  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  Leadenhall-street  Council. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  in  those  days 
the  "  City-interest"  was  not  too  powerful  for  the  in- 
terests of  India.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
many  men,  who  have  had  no  Indian  antecedents, 
or  whose  connexion  with  India  has  been  of  the 
slenderest  and  most  uninstructive  kind,  have  risen 
into  rery  usefdl  and  very  influential  Directors,  whose 
merits  their  more  experienced  brethren  have  de- 
lighted to  acknowledge.  It  is  not  because  such  men 
were  ofken  elected,  that  I  speak  of  the  undue  power 
of  the  City-interest ;  but  because  in  eflfect  a  few  great 
Houses  monopolised  so  large  a  ntimber  of  votes,  that 
the  real  constituency  was  greatly  narrowed,  and  it 
became  not  so  much  a  matter  of  primal  concernment 
for  the  candidate  to  canvass  the  general  body  of  Pro- 
prietors as  to  canvass  these  great  Houses.  And  it 
need  not  be  said  that  it  was  not  the  individual  fit- 
ness of  the  candidate — his  ability,  his  experience, 
his  zeal,  and  Ids  iutegrity — ^which  these  Leviathan 
Houses  were  wont  in  the  first  instance  to  regard. 
This  Mr.  Tucker  knew  aiid  deplored.  He  would  have 
amended  it,  if  he  could ;  but  as  he  could  not,  he  had 
no  sooner  formed  his  intention  to  ^*  stand  for  the 
Direction,"  than  he  took  counsel  with  some  leading 
members  of  certaiu  great  City  Houses,  and  invited 
their  support. 

In  the  following  letter  written  to  one  of  these  great 
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vote-holders — ^a  merchant  whom  he  had  known  well 
in  India — ^it  may  be  seen  how  the  course  which  he 
purposed  to  adopt  was  then  taking  shape  in  his 
mind: 

"  TO  JAMES  A ,  ESQ. 

*'  Friem  Lodge,  Whetotone,  22nd  Jannaiy,  1821. 

"Dear  A , — I   came  into  the  country,  like  certain 

pu^list5,  for  the  benefit  of  a  summer's  training ;  but  I  hear 
that  the  Ring  is  likely  to  be  formed  much  sooner  than  I 
could  have  anticipated.  From  Cox  and  ^  other  friends  I  Iiave 
heard  lately  that  there  is  a  probability  of  no  less  than  three 
vacancies  in  April,  by  the  resignation  of  two  of  the  Directors ; 
and  if  this  information  be  correct,  it  may  be  as  well  for  me  to 
consider  whether  I  ought  not  to  offer  myself  for  one  of  them. 
Not  that  I  am  at  all  impatient  to  stand.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Forbes'  advice  to  me  '  not  to  be  precipitate'  was  unques- 
tionably good,  and  I  feel  much  disposed  to  follow  it.  I  feel, 
moreover,  great  reluctance  to  stand  against  Welland;  for 
although  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  I  should  prejudice  his 
interests,  he  and  his  friends  will,  perhaps,  think  difl^rently. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  by  standing  in  April,  I  may  derive 
some  benefit  from  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  distant  voters, 
who  are  not  likely  to  be  in  London  at  any  other  season ;  and 
there  are  some  on  the  spot  who  would  give  me  their  second  or 
third  votes,  although  I  could  not  expect  from  them  their  first 
votes  in  a  single  contest. 

"  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  importunate  or  troublesome  to 
you;  but  if  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  your 
friends,  and  if  they  are  prepared  to  come  to  a  determination,  it 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  me  to  know  whether  you  and 
they  are  disposed  to  support  me  with  your  second  or  third 
votes,  in  the  event  of  three  vacancies  occurring.  If  you  should 
be  so  disposed,  and  if  I  should  be  advised  to  stand,  it  is  evident 
that  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose;  for  I  have  my  testimonials 
to  collect  and  arrange,  and  I  have  to  undertake  a  personal 
canvass,  which  I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  commenced. 
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I  have  received  most  flattering  encouragement  from  many  indi- 
viduals, and  abundance  of  very  gratifying  compliments,  which, 
after  due  abatement,  incline  me  to  think  (or  at  least  to  hope) 
that  I  shall  have  a  fair  share  of  the  beneflt  of  public  opinion  in 
my  favor;  but  I  have  neither  commenced  a  regular  canvass, 
nor  had  I  any  idea  of  commencing  one,  before  the  General 
Slection,  until  I  heard  of  the  expected  vacancies. 

*' Again,  I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  to  stand  myself, 
nor  would  I  wish  to  hurry  you;  but  if  your  decision  be  formedi 
the  communication  of  it  would  relieve  me  from  a  little  dilemma, 
or  awkwardness;  for  while  a  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  it,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  in  delicacy  ask  advice  from  Shore  and  others 
vrho  act  with  you,  and  whose  advice  would  be  to  me  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  any  case,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  harbour  anything 
like  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  if  you  were  to  tell  me  at  once 
that  you  could  not  support  me.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  your 
good  wishes;  and  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  so  extensive  and 
complicated  a  connexion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consult  the 
views  and  interests  of  so  many,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  and 
perhaps  impracticable,  for  you  to  give  eflFect  to  those  wishes. 
In  truth,  too,  it  would  not  seriously  distress  me  if  I  were  to 
stop  short  to-morrow ;  for  I  have  not  placed  my  happiness  in 
the  East  India  House,  and  I  have  received  testimonies  of  regard 
and  of  approbation  of  my  public  conduct,  more  than  sufficient 
to  recompense  me  for  the  little  trouble  I  have  hitherto  taken. 
A  scat  in  the  Direction  is  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition.  I 
like  active  employment,  and  I  prefer,  from  habit,  those  public 
duties  and  occupations  to  which  I  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed; but  I  shall  not  be  unhappy  if  I  am  not  allowed  to 
become  a  public  drudge.  Even  the  patronage  is  not  a  principal 
object  with  me,  although  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  source  of 
very  great  gratification;  for  my  friends  in  the  Direction  have 
hitherto  supplied  my  wants. 

*'  In  short,  this  is  a  long  letter,  which  it  is  time  to  conclude; 
and  I  shall  conclude  by  repeating  that,  although  I  am  far  from 
being  indifferent  to  the  object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself, 
I  am  by  no  means  impatient  to  prosecute  it;  and  that,  if  you 
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and  Mr.  Forbes,  and  your  friends,  would  only  interest  your- 
selves so  far  as  to  say  '  halt/  or  *  move  forward,'  I  should  cheer* 
fully  and  thankfully  obey  the  word  of  command. 

"  Believe  me,  very  sincerely,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuokbb," 

Though  the  plan  here  spoken  of  was  abandoned, 
he  now  began  to  prosecute  his  caavass  in  earnest. 
A  long  and  a  wearisome  business  was  this  "  can- 
rassing  for  the  Direction."  The  canvassing  of  con- 
stituencies is  neyer  pleasant.  A  man  with  a  vote  in 
his  pocket  rides  the  su&age  like  a  high  horse.  He 
is  as  extortionate  as  a  Chief  Inquisitor,  and  as  pre- 
sumptuous as  the  Grand  Turk.  He  thinks  himself 
privileged  to  ask  anything,  to  exact  anything,  to 
dictate  anything ;  and  to  give  in  return  grudging 
assents,  half  promises,  or  impertinent  denials.  But 
the  torture  to  which  the  candidate  is  subjected  is 
generally  brief.  The  circle  of  suffering  is  bounded 
by  a  few  weeks.  The  canvass  is  not  commenced 
till  the  opening  has  presented  itself  and  the  day  of 
election  is  near  at  hand.  Canvassing  for  the  East 
India  Direction  was,  however,  a  work  of  years.  It 
looked  far  into  the  future.  It  addressed  itself  to  re- 
mote contingencies.  It  contemplated  events  not 
m  esse,  but  in  posse.  It  anticipated  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  hungered  after  empty  places  before  the 
hour  was  ripe.  It  took  its  stand  upon  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities,  and  calculated  rates  of  mortality. 
It  assumed  that  the  ranks  of  a  corps,  composed 
chiefly  of  men  who  had  long  passed  their  prime, 
must  be  periodically  thinned,  and  that  in  no  single 
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year  of  the  century  was  a  vacancy  far  off.  A  man^ 
therefore,  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Di- 
rection whenev^  he  had  a  mind  to  pnt  forth  an 
address  to  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock.  The 
earlier  he  appeared  in  the  field,  the  earlier  in  all 
probability  would  he  be  returned.  So  the  candidate 
prepared  himself  for  the  contest — ^put  himself  into 
training,  waited  patiently,  and  worked  strenuously 
till  the  day  of  battle  had  come. 

The  operation  was  a  tedious  one.  Of  this  patient 
waiting  and  this  strenuous  working  it  demanded, 
indeed,  long  years.  When  a  man  first  declared 
lumseif  a  candidate  for  the  Direction,  he  knew  that 
others,  who  had  dedared  themselves  before,  must 
be  elected  before  him.  It  was  not  the  first  vacancy 
— or  the  second — or,  perhaps,  even  the  third,  that 
he  believed  himself  destined  to  fill.  A  vacancy  oc- 
curred, and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  hoist  himself 
into  the  place.  Another,  and  he  stUl  looked  on.  A 
third ;  and  he  went,  perhaps  diffidently  or  carelessly, 
to  the  Poll,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  success.  A 
fourth,  and  there  was  a  sharp  contest — he  was 
beaten  by  a  few  votes.  A  fifth,  and  he  was  tri- 
umphantly returned.  He  might  be  beaten  twice,  or 
he  noi^ht  be  beaten  only  once ;  but  few  entered  the 
Court  without  sustaining  at  least  one  defeat.  De- 
feat, indeed,  was  almost  a  condition  of  election.  I 
believe  that  there  is  but  one  Director,  at  this  time, 
who  secured  his  seat  without  years  of  canvass. 

That  in  this  state  of  things  there  were  inherent 
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evils  is  not  to  be  doubted.  A  resolute  candidate, 
whatever  might  be  his  claims,  sometimes  gained  his 
point  by  dint  of  shore  perseverance  and  importunity. 
A  vote  would  often  be  promised  to  a  man  for  two 
or  three  elections  in  advance,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  candidate,  or,  in 
very  gentleness  of  heart,  to  smooth  the  asperity  of 
a  present  refusal.  So  that  wh^n  candidates  of  high 
rank  presented  themselves,  they  found  the  Pro- 
prietors already  prospectively  pledged,  and  were  ne- 
cessitated to  endure  the  ordeal  of  initiatory  failure 
or  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  lists.  So  it 
happened  that  men  of  distinguished  reputation,  un- 
willing to  be  defeated  by  their  inferiors,  shrank 
altogether  from  the  contest.  And  it  was  said  that 
the  necessities  of  the  canvass  and  the  chances  of  the 
competition  filled  the  Court  with  second-rate  men. 

But  this  was  only  partly  true.  It  has  been  asserted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  such  men  as  Munro,  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Metcalfe,  needed  only  to  declare  them- 
selves as  Candidates  for  the  Direction  to  secure  an 
immediate  recognition  of  their  claims.  And  I  have 
the  utmost  faith  in  the  assertion.  I  believe  that 
there  were  few  candidates  who  would  not  have 
voluntarily  given  place  to  such  men,  and  temporarily 
released  their  supporters  from  the  pledges  that  they 
had  ignorantly  given.  I  believe  that  the  claims 
of  such  pre-eminent  merit  would  never  have  been 
denied.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  men, 
distinguished  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  shrunk  from 
the  contest  upon  no  insufficient  grounds ;  and  that 
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others  who  had  braved  it,  were  defeated  by  their 
inferiors  in  ability  and  reputation.  There  was  some 
leaven  of  real  evil  in  this — ^but  there  was  much,  too^ 
that  lay  only  on  the  surface.  It  was  found  in  effect 
that  the  men  of  the  highest  Indian  reputations  did 
not  always  make  the  best  Directors.  Great  names 
are  often  great  delusions.  Men  entered  the  Court 
with  great  reputations;  and  were  found  to  be  in- 
dolent, or  prejudiced,  or  crotchety,  or  self-sufficient, 
and  rather  obstructed  than  aided  the  workiag  of  the 
machinery  of  Government.  Sometimes  they  looked 
upon  a  seat  in  the  India  House  as  an  easy-chair, 
in  which  they  might  lounge  away  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  reposing  imder  the  laurels  which  they  had 
earned  iu  India.  On  the  other  hand,  men,  who  had 
a  reputation  to  make,  made  it ;  and  were  the  more 
eager  to  prove  their  fitness  for  office  since  they  knew 
that  it  had  been  questioned.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  was  the  rule,  or  that,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  have  proved  the  excellence  of  the  system. 
I  only  mean  that  the  most  distinguished  men  did 
not  necessarily  make  the  best  Directors,  and  that 
system  had  some  advantages  if  it  had  many  defects. 
Of  the  general  results  of  the  system — of  the 
working  of  the  Government  so  constituted,  I  shall, 
perhaps,  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  ui  an- 
other chapter.  To  this  only  belongs  the  subject  of 
election  with  the  process  of  preliminary  canvassing, 
which  was  a  work  demanding  no  common  amoimt  of 
Clergy  and  perseverance.  It  demanded,  too,  some- 
thing more  than  this ;  it  demanded  leisure,  and  it  de* 
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manded  money.  The  constituency  was  scattered  all 
oyer  the  British  Islands.  There  was  no  place,  firom 
the  Land's  End  to  John  0'Groat*s,  in  which  a  Pto- 
prietor  of  India  Stock,  with  one  or  more  stars  to  his 
name,  might  not  be  located.  An  active  canvasser 
seldom  relied  on  the  effect  of  epistolary  solicitation. 
He  generally,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  through 
the  agency  of  a  zealous  friend,  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  the  voter.  It  would  be  curious  to  estimate  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  by  a  candidate  for  the 
Direction  in  the  course  of  his  canvass.  The  ex- 
penditure of  ihoney,  too,  was  not  inconsiderable.  A 
man  desiderating  a  seat  in  Parliament  goes  down 
to  a  borough  aad  spends,  perhaps,  a  few  thousand 
pounds  iQ  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  trouble 
and  anxiety  are  intense  whilst  they  last ;  but  they 
are  soon  at  an  end.  But  the  candidate  for  the  Direc- 
tion spent  his  money  slowly,  and  his  sufferings  were 
spread  over  a  space  of  several  years.  The  disper- 
sion of  the  constituency,  too,  was  a  great  evil  to 
the  candidate.  Men  located  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  had  their  public  virtue  or  their  private 
friendship  severely  tested  by  a  request  to  come  up 
to  London,  in  days  when  travelling  was  both  costly 
and  expensive,  to  vote  for  an  Indian  Director.  The 
reluctance  of  the  indolent,  and  the  scruples  of  the 
parsimonious,  were  alike  to  be  overcome.  Then 
there  was  often  the  inopportune  intervention  of  a  fit 
of  gout,  or  an  attack  of  lumbago,  to  keep  the  voter 
to  his  own  room  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  re- 
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qtiired  to  put  himself  into  the  Mail,  and  be  jolted  to 
the  Poll  at  the  India  House.  All  sorts  of  disap- 
pointments and  vexations  would  arise  in  the  course 
of  a  canvass  of  such  long  duration.  The  delay,  too, 
tried  the  truth  and  consistency  of  voters  to  an  ex- 
tent sometimes  beyond  their  powers  of .  resistance. 
I  am  afraid  it  sometimes  happened  that  men  pro- 
mised their  support  to  one  candidate,  and  voted  for 
another. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  a  candidate  did,  after 
declaring  his  intention  to  stand  for  the  Direction, 
was  to  form  a  Committee  of  influential  friends,  and 
to  hire  a  Committee-room  at  some  first-rate  tavern 
in  the  City.  These  Committees  consisted  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  good  names ;  and  two  or  three 
working  members,  who  kept  annotated  lists  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  and  studied  all  methods, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  approaching  uncertain  voters. 
There  was  "  treating,'*  too,  doubtless  on  a  liberal 
scale,  but  not  after  the  fashion  of  a  borough  elec- 
tion. A  candidate  for  the  Direction  did  not  keep 
open  house  during  the  years  of  his  canvass,  but  he 
recognised  the  necessity  of  entertaining  his  friends ; 
and  balls  and  dinner-parties  constituted  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  legitimate  allurements  which  were 
employed.  This  was,  generally,  the  full  extent  of 
the  bribery  and  corruption.  The  canvass,  indeed, 
was  altogether  more  toilsome  than  humiliating; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  as  a  rule,  any 
other  elections  are  conducted  with  so  little  resort  to 
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unworthy  and  illegal  means  of  accomplishing  a  de- 
sired end.* 

There  were  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  other  rules, 
and  I  shall  come  presently  to  speak  of  some  of  them. 
In  the  mean  while,  let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Tucker 
set  about  this  work  of  canvassing,  as  about  every 
other  work  which  he  undertook,  with  characteristic 
energy  and  activity.  He  had  not  long  formed  the 
resolution  of  starting  for  the  Direction,  before  he 
set  out  for  Bath,  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  and  other 
places  where  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  congregate, 
to  declare  his  intentions,  and  to  solicit  support. 
Prom  Bath,  about  the  middle  of  February,  he  wrote 
to  his  beloved  wife,  who  was  entirely  in  all  his 
councils,  and  who  entered  with  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy and  warmest  aflfection  into  all  his  views :  "  I 
have  been  running  about  a  great  deal  this  morning, 
paying  visits  to  Indian  friends  as  well  as  to  voters ; 
but  I  found  very  few  of  either  description  at  home, 
and  I  do  not  promise  myself  great  success  as  far  as 
electioneering  objects  are  in  question.  I  saw  Sir 
Robert  Blair,  Sir  P.  Dallas,  General  Cameron,  and 
Colonel  Shaw,  who  are  all  Proprietors ;  and  I  left 
cards  for  many  others ;  but  they  are  all  pretty  well 
engaged,  and  I  cannot  expect  many  of  them  to 
travel  above  200  miles,  merely  to  gratify  one  who  is 

*  Of  course,  a  constituency  so  composed  is  not  to  be  bribed  with  pots  of 
beer,  or  even  with  flye-pound  notes.  But  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Directors  has  been  forestalled  for  electioneering  purposes^ 
that  Proprietors  hare  been  bribed  by  promises  of  writerships  and  cadetships. 
If  this  charge  be  intended  to  have  general  application,  it  is  singularly  untrue. 
If  such  has  been  done,  the  case  is  an  exceptional  one.  The  rule  is  altogether 
the  reverse. 
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a  stranger  to  them."  Prom  Clifton,  he  wrote  a  few 
days  afterwards,  ^^  I  haye  been  canyassing  here  with 
better  success  than  I  had  expected;  and  I  haye 
found  here  as  elsewhere  friends  who  are  disposed  to 
exert  themselyes  strenuously  in  myfayor."  Prom 
Cheltenham  he  wrote,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  '*  To- 
day I  shall  pay  my  electioneering  yisits  at  this 
place ;"  and  two  days  afterwards,  haying  proceeded 
to  Malyem,  he  added :  "  I  was  most  dyiUy  receiyed 
by  the  Cheltenham  yoters."  Eyerybody  acknow- 
ledged his  fitness  for  the  office,  eyen  when  foregone 
promises  and  pledges  stood  in  the  way  of  a  tender  of 
indiyidual  support. 

It  was,  indeed,  solely  on  the  strength  of  his  per- 
sonal  fitness  and  his  public  claims  to  the  support  of 
the  Proprietary  body,  that  he  prosecuted  his  canyass. 
He  had  little  priyate  influence  at  this  time;  and 
some  powerful  interests  were  arrayed  against  him. 
Eyen  the  influential  City  men — and  there  were  some 
who  furthered  his  yiews — did  so,  solely  upon  public 
grounds.  Poremost  amongst  these  was  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  who  steadily,  consistently,  and  unwearyingly 
supported  Mr.  Tucker.  *'  If  you  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  seat  in  the  Direction,"  he  wrote,  "  which  I 
trust  and  fed  persuaded  you  will  do,  upon  the  first 
vacancy  that  may  occur,  you  will  owe  your  success 
more  to  your  own  merits,  than  to  any  assistance 
that  I  may  be  able  to  giye  you,  although  that  assist* 
iKQoe  may  not,  and  I  hope  will  not,  be  inconsider- 
able." 

But  it  was  not  the  '^  first  yacancy''  tbat  he  wa$^ 
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destmed  to  filL  Others  bad  been  in  the  field  before 
him*  Wbea  be  first  aimoimeed  'his  intemtiQa  of 
comiiig  fi:>rward,  be  had  intended  to  go  to  thePcdl 
on  the  occanenee  of  the  second  yacancy*  ^'My 
present  intention^''  he  then  said^^is  to  stand  for 
the  second  racancy  (Mr.  Mills  being  supposed  to 
ooeiipy  the  first),  and  to  go  on  to  a  second  trial  of 
strength  ahoxdd  I  not  succeed  in  the  first  expecU 
ment ;  and  should  this  experiment  satisfy  me  that  I 
have  a  £Bir  share  of  public  opinion  in  my  favor.  A 
second  defieat  will  infallibly  lay  me  up  in  ordinary 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  trouble 
my  friends  and  myself  to  no  purpose.  I  should  my- 
self be  disposed  to  re&aia  firom  giving  any  pledge  or 
intimation  with  respect  to  the  time  of  my  connng 
forward ;  but  the  question  has  been  repeatedly  aaked 
me  siace  the  last  election,  and  my  answer  hitherto 
has  been  gienerally  that  I  do  not  mean  to  stand 
against  Mr.  Mills;  but  that  I  shall  probably  come 
forward  on  the  second  vacancy."  CircumstanoeSy 
however,  induced  him  to  swerve  fiN>m  this  reso- 
lution. 

Colonel  Baillie,  an  oflScer  mudi  distijigiiiahed  as  a 
soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  had  declared  hiMsdf  bdToce 
him;  and  his  proq[iects  of  success  woe  to  good^  that 
Mr.  Tudcer  determined  not  to  oj^^ose him.  '^BaiUie 
has  been  much  longer  in  the  fieldt"  he  wzote»  in. 
1821,  '^  and  is^  probably,  mudi  better  pi^ipaEed  for  a 
contest  than  I  ean  pcetend  to  b&  ffis  wilitaaj 
character  is  also  of  use  to  him  just  now."  i^uadb 
again,  in  tibe  fioHiwrins  year  4Ai;^pB0i^  1898^  he 
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'Wrote  to  a  friend :  ^  As  there  seems  now  to  be  a 
fidr  prospect  that  Oolonel  BaOEe  will  succeed  to  the 
next  vacancy  in  the  Direction^  may  I  solicit  the 
&yor  of  your  powerfol  support  when  he  shaOL  have 
accomplished  this  object  ?" 

It  was  sabseqnently  to  this  that  Sir  Thomas 
Baring  expressed  his  confidence  that  Mr.  Tucker 
would  succeed  to  the  next  yacancy ;  but  other  can* 
didates  were  then  pushing  forward*  Mr.  Mills  was 
elected  in  1822 ;  Colonel  Baillie  in  1823 ;  and  Mr. 
Masterman  in  the  same  year.  The  contest,  which'Mr. 
Tucker  subsequently  stood,  was  with  Mr.  Muspratt. 

Among  other  candidates,  too,  who  presented 
themsdves  at  this  time,  were  some  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
oldest  friends — but  the  competitioii,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  was  marked  upon  all  sides  by  a  delicacy  and 
generosity  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  illustrate.  Mr. 
Trant,  who  owed  much  to  Mr.  Tucker,  hesitated  to 
push  forward  his  claims,  until  the  success  df  his 
friend  had  been  secured ;  but  the  latteor,  unwilling 
to  impede  his  advance,  wrote  to  him  m  September, 
1822: 

"  Now,  while  I  thought  that  I  could  only  put  you  back  a 
couple  of  Tacancies  after  BaOHe,  I  felt  no  repugnance  at  takmg 
the  lead,  since  I  flattered  myself  ihat  the  arrangement  might 
in  the  end  conduce  to  the  convenienoe  and  promote  the  success 
of  all  parties ;  but,  foreseeing  as  I  do,  that  I  may  myself  be 
put  hack  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  would  neither  be  fair  to 
you,  nor  satisfactory  to  myself,  that  I  should  become  the 
means  of  putting  you  back  for  an  indefinite,  and,  perhaps,  ail 
extended,  period.  It  is  my  m&y  tkesy  and  I  nuik»  k ntf  re- 
qtMstiy  that  you  prosecute  your  canvafls,  .and  proceed  otherwise, 
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in  the  vray  which  may  appear  to  you  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  attainment  of  your  object  wUhout  reference  or  regard  to  me. 
"  Were  I  differently  dtuated,  I  might  determine  at  once  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns;  but  circumstanced  as  I  am,  with 
great  numbers  depending  upon  me,  this  is  a  step  which  I  could 
not  very  well  justify  to  myself,  while  any  fair  alternative  re- 
mained. I  must,  therefore,  resort  to  sober  reflection,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  endeavor  to  avail  myself  of  any  favorable 
chances  which  may  occur.  Should  none  such  occur,  I  must, 
before  I  quit  the  field,  make  trial  of  my  fortune;  although,  as 
matters  stand  at  present,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  expect 
success.  You  are  a  younger  man;  and  by  persevering  will 
ultimately,  I  trust,  prevail." 

About  the  same  time,  another  old  friend,  Mr. 
James  Stuart,  eager,  on  his  own  account,  to  secure 
a  seat  in  the  Direction,  but  equally  reluctant  to 
oppose  any  obstacle  to  Mr.  Tucker's  success,  thus 
addressed  him  on  the  subject : 

''  I  was  happy  to  find  that  you  think  you  have  so  good  a 
chance  for  the  Direction,  equally  on  your  own  account  and 
that  of  the  Public.  It  would  be  idle  on  my  part  to  oflFer  you 
my  services,  for  I  do  not  possess  any  means  of  being  usefiil. 
Friends  have  begun  to  suggest  the  same  object  to  me;  and  if  I 
thought  I  should  succeed  without  a  troublesome  and  expensive 
canvass,  I  should  be  inclined  to  try.  I  might,  perhaps,  be 
assisted  by  some  of  the  Court,  and  be  countenanced  by  the 
Government.  I  should  feel  a  strong  repugnance  to  interfering 
with  your  prospects;  but  I  trust  that  you  are  too  well  forward 
on  the  course  to  admit  of  your  being  embarrassed  by  a  candi- 
date who  cannot  at  earliest  be  brought  in  these  two  years  to 
come.  I  fear  that  the  good  people  in  the  City  begin  to  be 
jealous  of  the  number  of  Indians  who  have  succeeded  to  ihe 
Direction.*' 

To  this  Mr.  Tttckerieplied : 

*<  You  cannot  posribly,  I  think,  interfere  with  me  by  offering 
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jounelf  as  a  candidate  for  the  Directdon,  because  I  shall  pro* 
l>abl7  be  disposed  of  in  some  way  or  other,  before  you  can 
come  upon  the  ground  ;  but  at  all  eTents,  whether  it  be  pos- 
fflble  or  not,  I  would  wish  you  to  regulate  your  movements 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  such  a  contingency.  Act  pre- 
cisely as  if  I  were  not  a  candidate,  and  pursue  your  own  plans 
without  taking  me  into  the  account  in  any  way  whatever.  You 
have  better  counsellors  than  I  could  pretend  to  be;  and  I 
would  not  take  upon  my  self  on  any  account  the  responsibility  of 
advising  you  either  to  stand  or  not  to  stand.  I  would  not  do 
the  one,  because  I  might  involve  you  in  inconceivable  trouble; 
I  would  not  do  the  other,  because  I  would  not  willingly  be  the 
means  of  depriving  the  public  of  your  services,  or  of  dis- 
couraging you  from  seeking  that  which,  if  found,  is  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  most  men  in  our  situation.  I  shall  only,  then, 
observe,  simply  and  briefly,  that  there  appears  now  to  be  only 
two  ways  of  getting  into  the  Direction  ;  the  one,  by  the  force 
of  such  a  transcendent  public  character  as  shall  impose  upon  the 
Court  of  Directors  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  support  the 
candidate;  the  other,  by  means  of  extensive  and  powerful  com- 
mercial connexions.  To  attempt  to  get  in  by  collecting  indi- 
vidual votes,  is  to  gather  water  in  a  sieve  ;  but  it  is  better 
to  say  no  more  on  the  subject^  both  because  I  should  be  sorry 
to  discourage  you,  and  because  it  is  imposrable  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  circumstances  attending  a  canvass  at  the 
present  period." 

And  both  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Tucker  were  rights 
when  they  said  that  the  City  Interest  was  too  ad- 
verse to  the  influx  of  old  Indians  into  the  Direction ; 
and  that  the  best  efforts  to  accumulate  single  votes 
would  seldom  bring  a  Candidate  to  the  goal  of  sue- 
cess*  Mr.  Ihicker  had  much  prejudice  and  much 
misrepresentation  to  combat.  Idcoitical  with  a  sec- 
tion, and  a  powerfiil  one,^  of  the  City  Interest  was 
what  was  known  as  the  West-India  Interest.    It 
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was  given  out  that  Mr.  Tucker  wm  hostile  to  tiiese 
interestB;  so  all  the  West-IndiaziB  were  arrayed 
against  hixxL  The  statement  was  no  farther  true 
than  that  he  was  one^  who^  seeing  cLearly  the  im* 
mense  adTantages  to  be  conferred  on  the  people  of 
India  by  the  due  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  was  eager  to  stimulate  production  of  every 
kmd^  and  adverse  to  all  fiscal  regulations  that  had 
the  effect  of  excluding  Indian  produce  firom  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  he  desired 
to  bring  East-Indian  sugar — -the  growth  of  the 
labor  of  £ree  men — feurly  into  competition  with 
the  slave-grown  staple  of  the  West-Indian  Isles. 
But  surely  it  was  a  strange  charge  to  bring  against 
a  man,  that  he  desired  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  country  he  aspired  to  govern. 

But  strange  as  such  an  objection  might  be,  con- 
sidering all  the  specialities  of  the  csae — ^for  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  encouraging  the  production  of  East-Indian 
sugar,  had  r^arded  no  less  the  financial  interests  of 
the  Company  than  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India 
— ^it  was  a  very  operative  one.  Men,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  assist  him^  forsook  their  allegiance,  when 
it  was  said  that  he  was  adverse  to  the  exdosive 
interests  of  the  West-Indian  proprietors — and  otheors, 
who  had  not  promised,  refused,  with  contumdy,  to 
support  Imn.  One  Proprietor  told  him  that  he 
would  not  only  vote  against  him,  but  that  he  would 
esert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  keep  such  a  mm  oat 
of  the  Direction.  ^I  repUed,'*  said  Mr.  Tddcer, 
who  used  to  tell  ibe  story  with  a  benignant  smiley 
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that  I  tibooglit  tins  was  rather  liard,  as  be  had 
nerer  receirecL  any  injury  at  my  hands,  bnt  that  he 
iiad,  of  CQiuse,  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  Totes  as  he 
pleased;"  '^and,^  added  the  naarrator,  ^  he  voted  for 
me  after  all/'  It  happened  in  this  -way.  Some  time 
afterwards  Mr.  Tadker  met  the  same  gentleman  in 
a  puhlic  vehicle,  l^ey  entered  into  conversation ; 
and  presently  the  voter  said,  ^'  Sir,  is  not  Sir  Alnred 
Clarke  a  great  Mend  of  yours  P"  To  this  Mr.  Tucker 
replied  that  he  had  the  honor  of  Sir  Alured's  ac- 
quaintance. "Then,"  said  the  voter,  "tell  Sir 
Alured  to  ask  me  for  my  votes.  He  has  heen  very 
kind  to  a  Mend  of  mine  in  India ;  and  if  he  asks  for 
my  votes  he  shall  have  them  for  you,  I  promise." 
He  had  found  out  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Tucker  was 
not  an  enemy  to  any  "  interests"  except  whea  they 
arrogated  to  themselves  an  ezdusiveness  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  humanity.* 

There  were  other  questions,  too,  with  respect  to 
which  Mr.  Tucker  encountered  some  difiOculty  in 
the  course  of  his  canvass,  and  had  some  prejudice  to 
overcome.  The  extent  to  which  anything  like  inter- 
ference with  the  religious  usages  and  ceremonies  of 
the  people  of  India  might  with  safety  be  p^mitted 

*  The  following  note  [without  date]  firom  Colonel  Mark  WTQci,  I2ie  ao- 
oompliabed  historian  of  Sonl2ieiB  India,  shows  how  much  streis  was  laid  upon 
this  question: 
'<  Here  are,  my  good  friend,  a  tolerable  lacge  squad  of  Totes  depen^Bng 

npon  aqueslioii  whicfaSirT— ^  B could  not  aD8wcr«  and  which  I  do  safe 

Jiketoansverpodtiwl^witboiit  lefereao^  tIz^  Is  Mz.  T^ieker«  or  is  lie  not, 
immlcal  to  the  West  India  intoestsr    What  shall  I  say? 

«*  Ever  yours, 

^  Kabk  Wxixb. 
^'liMftTkufarAllBdiodiit?'.  IbtiBftltenemnRCzedt'Bb.' 

«« MLW." 
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Isy  the  BritislL-^Indiaa  Gk>yemmeat,  liad  long*beea  a 
vexed  question,  upon  either  side  of  which  might  be 
seen  arrayed  men  of  emmeat  piety  and  wisdom. 
JBut  there  were  pretenders  to  both,  who  conceived 
themselves  qualified  to  dogmatise  and  to  dictate,  and 
were  angry  when  others  were  disposed  to  make  the 
rquestion  one  between  themselves  and  their  con* 
science,  and  to  act,  according  to  the  light  that  was 
in  them,  and  in  all  humility  of  spirit*  There  were 
some  voters,  indeed,  who  thouglit  themselves  privi- 
leged to  catechise  candidates  on  points  of  faith,  and 
to  call  for  pledges  in  respect  of  the  most  sacred  and 
most  delicate  points  of  procedure.  It  was  Mr. 
Tucker's  wont  to  refdse  to  make  any  pledges.  He 
was  determined  to  enter  the  Court  &ee  and  unfet- 
tered, or  not  at  all.  His  language  upon  this  head 
was  clear  and  emphatic.  Sere  is  a  sample  of  the 
manner  of  his  replies : 

"  TO ,  ESQ. 

''  Deab  Sib, — ^There  is  no  person,  I  believe,  more  anxious 
than  myself  to  obtain  and  deserve  the  good- will  of  all  good  men; 
but  in  public  life  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  certain  rules  of 
^conduct,  from  which  I  hope  never  to  deviate,  and  from  which« 
I  should  hope,  you  would  scarcely  wish  me  to  deviate.  You 
will  hold  in  mind  that  I  am  not  before  the  public  just  now  for 
ihe  first  time. 

"  I  should  have  been  much  gratified  by  receiving  your  sup- 
port, if  you  could  have  given  it  with  satisfaction  to  your  own 
mind;  but  as  I  claim  the  right  to  judge  and  act  for  myself,  I 
freely  allow  the  same  right  to  others,  and  I  neither  ask,  nor 
wish  for  your  vote,  if  it  cannot  be  given  me  without  placing  a 
constraint  upon  your  own  conscience. 

*'  I  have  perused  with  attention  the  publication  which  you 
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weie  80  good  ad  to  send  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  The 
sabject  is  not  new  to  my  mind,  and  I  ^ve  you  credit  for  the 
earnest  zeal  with  which  you  enforce  your  opinions  on  a  most 
important  question;  but  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  to  sub- 
scribe to  those  opinions,  or  to  the  opinions  of  your  opponent,  or 
to  any  abstract  propodtions  whatever.  As  a  public  func- 
tiomuy  (if  I  should  ever  be  such),  the  plain  and  simple  course 
of  my  duty  is  to  keep  my  mind  perfectly  free  and  unfettered, 
that  I  may  act  in  every  case  which  comes  before  me  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  to  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science. Upon  this  principle  I  always  have  acted,  and  upon 
this  principle  it  is  my  intention  to  act  for  the  time  to  come,  if 
I  should  again  be  called  into  public  life* 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckeb. 

**  8,  Upper  Fortland-place,  Ist  December,  1S23.*' 

This  letter  is  of  general  application ;  but  a  more 
specific  declaration  of  his  yiews,  with  respect  to  what 
was  called  the  ^*  Missionary  question/'  was  at  a  little 
later  period  (in  the  course  of  1824)  called  forth  by  a 
circumstance  which  he  has  himself  recorded.  He 
considered  it  advisable,  indeed,  to  draw  up  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  that  no  misunderstanding  might  be 
perpetuated.  The  anecdote  to  which  I  refer  is  here 
narrated.    Thus  Mr.  Tucker  wrote : 

''  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Government  should  never  identify 
itself  with  the  Missionary  and  other  societies  which  have  been 
instituted  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
East.  In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India,  Government  is 
habitually  associated  with  the  idea  of  power,  or  force;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  slightest  demonstration  of  an  intention 
to  use  force  for  the  conversion  of  this  people  would  alarm  their 
iesffs  in  a  degree  to  produce  immediate  and  serious  danger. 
Our  Government  is  established  in  the  spirit  of  toleration;  and 
a  sort  of  tacit  comj^ot,  or  understandings  exists  that  we  shall 
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not  inteifere  irith  the  leGgion  of  our  nati^ve  fflibjecta.  Onr 
Oovemment  BtandB  in  the  atnatioii  of  a  poverM  irmrirft, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  afford  equal  protection  to  all,  and  to  main- 
tain in  the  firee  exercifle  of  all  civil  nghts  (and  among  &eBt, 
liberty  of  conscience),  its  sabjects,  of  whatever  deaanpfion, 
with  strict  impartaality.  I  conader,  then,  that  the  GbTem- 
ment  could  not  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Mimionary 
Societies  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  advancing  the  interests 
of  religion,  nor  without  departing  from  those  prindlples,  upon 
a  strict  adherence  to  which  its  own  existence  essentially  de- 
pends. 

^*  This  opinion  I  have  not  hedtated  to  offer  with  freedom 
and  candor,  whenever  I  have  been  questioned  on  ^  sabject  in 
the  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry.  But,  when  called  upon  to  give  a 
pledge  that  I  would  support  particular  doctrines,  or  co-operate 
to  promote  particular  ends  or  objects,  I  have  invariably  stated 
that  I  would  never  pledge  myself  to  any  abstract  proposition 
whatever  :  that  I  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual, entering  upon  a  public  trust,  to  keep  his  mind  fiee 
and  unshackled,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  every  case  coming  before  him,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience; 
and  that,  having  acted  upon  these  principles  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence throughout  my  public  life,  no  conriderations  can 
tempt  me  to  deviate  irom  them  in  any  public  situation  in 
wldch  I  may  hereafter  be  placed. 

''Having  briefly  stated  my  honest  opinion  on  this  great 
question,  I  shall  now  notice  in  a  summary  way  the  circum- 
stance which  has  given  occarion  to  my  offering  the  foregoing 
explanation. 

'*  I  was  called  upon  by  a  Proprietor  to  give  a  pledge  l3iat  I 
was  friendly  to  particular  views  coimected  with  this  subject, 
and  disposed  to  promote  particular  objects.  This  demand  I 
reasted  in  limine;  and  it  appeared  to  me  more  particularl)r 
necessary  that  I  should  make  a  stand,  because  the  interference 
of  the  Government  was  distinctly  pointed  at.  1  was  told,  it  is 
true,  that  'it  was  not  wished  that  the  Government  should 
eome  forward  with  the  sword,  but  widi  the  oEve-brancb.* 
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^  On  my  iflflniinTng  io  give  the  pledge  reqmied,  {he  Pro- 
pxieto  observed  that  '  it  was  high  time  for  him  and  o&er 
Ftopirietocs  who  thought  as  he  did,  to  look  oat  for  a  candidate 
who  wotdd  give  such  a  pledge  ;  and  ihat  it  was  high  time  for 
thcse^  who  were  not  Fh>prietor8,  to  become  such  for  the  same 
pmpoBe.' 

*'  This  species  of  intimidation  was  not  only  very  ofiensive  to 
my  feelings  personally,  but  it  appeared  to  me  highly  unjusti- 
fiable on  public  considerations  ;  for  if  a  party,  or  body  of  men, 
can  combine  successfully  to  impose  conditions  upon  a  candi- 
date, it  is  obvious  that  his  independence  is  completely  de* 
stroyed,  and  that  he  must  enter  upon  his  public  station,  not 
foi  the  purpose  of  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment  and  conscience,  but  as  the  agent  of  a  party.  It  is, 
moreover,  evident  that  such  a  power  of  prescribing  terms  to  a 
candidate,  or  of  excluding  him  upon  a  refusal,  might  be  em- 
ployed to  serve  the  most  sordid  and  selfish  purposes. 

"  The  very  peremptory  requisition  which  was  made  by  the 
Proprietor  in  question,  appeared  to  me  the  more  unreasonable, 
as  I  had  grounds  to  believe  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
sapport  me;  and  although  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
my  answering  his  questions,  I  certainly  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  demand  a  gratuitous  pledge  from  me,  when  he  had 
no  intention,  even  if  satisfied,  to  afford  me  that  support  which 
might  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  plea  for  the  attempt  to 
exact  conditions  from  me. 

^*  Under  the  initatbn  of  feeling  which  this  circumstance  pro- 
duced, the  conversation  was  not  carried  on  in  that  calm  and 
dispassionate  manner,  which  is  proper  and  desirable  in  all 
cases,  and  more  especially  on  an  occasion  where  religion  is  the 
subject.  I  was,  in  consequence,  misunderstood,  and  my  opinions 
have  once  been  misrepresented;  but  although  fhe  misstate- 
ment was  calculated  to  prejudice  my  interests,  I  feel  such  a 
vepagDSLoce  to  everything  which  might  lead  to  controversy, 
£hat  I  have  refrained  from  noticing  it ;  nor  do  I  harbour  any 
anger  or  resentment  against  the  in^vidual  who  (unintention- 
ally, I  am  willing  to  hope)  has  done  me  the  injury. 

**  In  truth,  it  has  been  my  wish  and  my  study  to  obtain  the 
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good-will  of  all  good  men,  and  to  conciiiatey  as  far  as  poaable, 
even  my  opponents ;  but^  much  as  I  Iiave  had  this  object  at 
hearty  I  still  could  nerer  consent  to  sacrifice  a  prindple — to 
disguise  an  opinion — or  to  attain,  by  unworthy  compliances, 
an  object  which,  however  desirable  in  itself,  would  lose  all  its 
value  in  my  estimation,  unless  it  were  attained  by  means  quite 
unobjectionable^  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  satLsfiu^tory  to  my 
own  feelings," 

From  another  and  an  unexpected  quarter  a 
clamor  against  Mr.  Tucker  was  raised,  too,  at  this 
time,  intended,  perhaps,  to  prejudice  his  chances  of 
success.  It  was  said  that  in  his  office  of  Einandal 
Secretary,  in  1810,  he  had  counselled  a  hreach  of 
faith  to  the  Public.  The  outcry  was  raised  by  those 
holders  of  public  securities,  who  had  suffered  by  the 
financial  measures  of  Lord  Minto's  Government,  at 
the  time  when  the  threatened  transfer  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Public  Debt  to  England  rendered  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  power,  possessed  by  the  In- 
dian creditor,  of  converting  his  securities  into  Bills 
upon  the  Court  of  Directors.*  The  old  debt  had 
been  placed  in  course  of  payment,  and  a  new  eight- 
p»*cent.  loan,  divested  of  the  privilege  of  remit- 
tance, had  been  opened  in  its  stead ;  but  this  course 
had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Minto  himself,  f  Mr. 
Tucker  had  counselled  another.  This  he  now  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  to  his  firiend,  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
concluding  with  the  following  sentences,  couched  in 
a  strain  of  characteristic  manliness :  *'  I  can  truly 

*  See  onfe— Chapter  Vm. 

t  See  letter  fhMn  Lord  Minto^  quoted  at  page  248. 
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Bay,"  he  Tnrote,  •*  that  throughout  my  public  life  I 
have  been  anxious  only  to  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment :  I  am  content  to  leave  my  coflduct  to 
be  judged  by  the  Public,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
decision  which  may  be  passed  upon  it.  In  offering 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Direction,  my  chief 
object  is  to  obtain  occupation — public  and  honorable 
employment ;  but  if  any  individual  can  believe  that 
I  ever  counselled  a  measure  involving  a  breach  of 
£aith  to  the  FubUc,  that  individual  \nll  do  right  to 
exclude  me  for  ever  from  all  public  trust.  He  will 
not,  however,  do  right  to  pass  judgment,  in  ignorance, 
in  this  or  any  other  case.  Por  the  rest  I  can  only 
say,  that  whether  right  or  wrong,  I  shall  continue 
to  act  always  on  the  principles  on  which  I  ever  have 
acted ;  and  those  must  not  trust  me  for  the  Puture, 
who  have  reaison  to  disapprove  of  the  Past."* 

In  letters  to  other  Mends,  written  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  he  thus  spoke  of  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess, and  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated : 
**  In  truth,"  he  wrote,  "  if  I  find  that  I  am  not  likely 
to  receive  the  support  of  those  who  have  most  in- 
fluence in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  a  candidate,  I 
shall  not  long  persevere  in  an  unavailing  attempt.  I 
came  forward  with  no  unworthy  motives,  and  it  will 
cost  me  no  violent  eSort  to  retire,  if  I  should  find 
that  I  am  not  likely  to  obtain  the  countenance  and 


*■  The  ktterfrom  which  this  passage  is  taken  is  giren  complete  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. It  may  adTantageoosly  be  read  in  illnstratioii  of  a  portion  of  the 
JE'^^M  Chapter. 
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assistance  of  those  who  act  upon  paUie  grotaid& 
,  ,  «.  •  I  am  not  backward  in  encountering  difficuJU 
ties ;  bilt  to  exchange  domestio  comjBort  and  inde- 
pendence for  all  ibe  annoyances  of  a  protracted 
straggle  against  deqterate  odds,  is  not  the  comae 
which  any  prudent  man  woxdd  pursue."  And  in 
another  letter,  written  like  the  preceding  one»  in  the 
autonm  of  1822,  he  said:  '^If  I  had  not  believed 
that  there  was  among  the  Directors,  as  well  as 
among  some  of  the  Proprietors,  a  disposition  to 
countenance  the  pretensions  of  those  who  haye  had 
opportunities  of  acquiring  usefdl  knowledge  and  ej&- 
perience  in  India,  I  should  never  have  exchanged 
comfort  and  independence  for  the  annoyances  of  a 
canyass.  As  it  is,  I  must  now  bring  the  thing  to  a 
test ;  and  if  I  am  disappointed,  I  trust  that  I  shall 
only  hare  to  regret  the  loss  of  time  which  might, 
perixaps,  have  been  better  employed." 

And  early  in  the  following  year  he  did  ^bring  the 
thing  to  a  test" — I  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on 
Ihis  first  canyasping  period,  extending  as  it  did  oyer 
a  space  of  more  than  three  years ;  enough  has  been 
said  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Mills,  Colonel  Baallie,  and 
Mr.  Masterman  haying  been  elected,  Mr.  Tucker  de- 
termined to  contest  tiie  next  yacancy.  Early  in 
1824,  Sir  Thomas  Bead,  who  onmorethan  one  occa* 
akm  had  occupied  liie  diair,  waa  removed  £Eom  the 
Direction  by  death.  A  ballot  at  the  India  House 
was  fixed  fbr  the  28rd  of  March.  Three  candidates 
then  went  to  the  poll— Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Muspiati^ 
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aod  Six  Bobert  l^quhat.    It  was  uaderstood  that 
liie  Goatest  would  lie  betweea  the  two  former. 

A  ballot  at  the  India  House  is  destitute  of  all  the 
radfi  turmoil,  the  noise,  the  confiision,  the  outrages, 
the  broad  practical  humors  of  a  contested  election 
in  coonfy  or  borough ;  but  it  is  not  without  excite- 
ment c^a  certain  Idnd ;  and  there  is  often  a  humor- 
COS  side  to  it,  too,  intelligible  to  the  initiated  looker- 
on.  There  are  no  Hustings,  and  there  are  no 
speedxes.  The  election  lasts  but  a  smgle  day.  The 
votes,  written  on  paper,  are  slipped  into  a  certain 
number  of  ballot-boxes,  or  vases,  lettered  alpha- 
betically, so  that  each  elector  knows  in  which  to 
deposit  hia  vote-paper.  Scrutineers  are  appointed, 
and  the  voting  over,  the  contents  of  the  vases  are 
oomited  out.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  a  very 
common-place  process — ^not  provocative,  it  would 
seem,  of  much  excitement  or  of  much  inirtiL  But 
the  activity  of  the  Mends  of  the  candidates,  duriog 
the  ekctioD,  sometimes  exhibits  itself  in  a  strange 
maimer ;  and  Mr.  Tucker  used  to  relate  how,  on  this 
occasion^  one  fidend  carried  up  several  of  his  voters 
to  the  wrong  aide  of  the  poll,  and  how  another  was 
difloovered,  by  some  strange  accident,  distributing 
hiB  c^fKmenf  s  cards.  These  were  purely  uninten- 
tional gaucierieai  but  there  were  some  acddenta  of 
voting  on  the  wrong  side  done  on  purpose,  and 
flfirae  SBflort  ta  electioneering  tactics  of  a  very 
questionable  kind.  In  the  heat  of  the  eoistest 
WMjpona  were  used^  wkieiL  would  not  have  been 
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employed  in  cooler  moments,  and  wUcli  camiot 
be  remembered  without  pain  by  the  most  zealous 
partisan. 

The  result  of  the  Election  was  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Tucker.  On  examining  the  glasses,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  polled  684  votes ;  and  Mr.  Muspratt, 
762* 

It  does  not  seem  that,  as  is  the  wont  of  defeated 
candidates,  in  like  cases,  he  immediately  began  to 
prosecute  another  canvass,  or  determined  to  conteaA 
the  next  vacancy.  He  turned  his  thoughts,  indeed, 
towards  other  matters,  and  at  one  time  contem- 
plated the  formation  of  a  commercial  partnership 
with  a  gentleman  of  considerable  abilily  and  reputa- 
tion, who  was  among  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Court  of  Proprietors.  Announcing  this  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Sherer,  who  had  recently  returned  to 
India,  he  wrote,  "  Tou  may  conclude  from  the 
present  suggestion,  that  I  have  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  Direction.  This  is  not  exactly  the 
case,  although  in  reality  I  am  not  so  anxious  about 
the  attaioment  of  the  object  as  I  was,  nor  so  much 
disposed  to  make  any  great  sacrifice  for  its  accom- 
plishment. If  there  should  be  a  break  or  vacancy 
in  the  House  List,  I  shall  come  forward,  and  with 
a  fidr  prospect  of  success ;  but  my  present  plan  is  to 
avoid  an  individual  contest,  until  I  can  secure  such 
support  from  the  Directors  and  others  as  will  place 
the  issue  Tjeyond  all  uncertainty.'* 

This  was  written  ia  1825.    It  was  in  the  early 

*  Sir  BobertFuquhar  polled  398. 
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part  of  this  year  that  he  published  his  work  on  the 
«'  Financial  Situation  of  the  East  India  Company." 
It  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  larger  work ;  but 
as  he  intimated,  in  an  ''  Adrertisement"  prefixed  to 
it,  ^^  the  undertaking  originally  contemplated  could 
not  hare  been  completed  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  as  the  subject  embraced  in  these  pages  was  of 
more  immediate  interest,  he  had  been  induced  to 
submit  the  present  Essay  to  the  Public,  detached 
from  other  matter."  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  he  had  fixed  his  ideas  on  the  printed  page.  In 
1813  he  had  sent  home  for  publication  in  Edinburgh, 
a  work  entitled  *^  Beflections  on  the  Present  State 
of  Great  Britain,  with  Belation  chiefly  to  its  Fi- 
nances." It  had  been  studied  during  his  English 
furlough,  and  written  during  the  monotonous  leisure 
of  the  voyage  to  India.*  Authorship  was,  there- 
fore, nothing  new  to  him  when  he  published  his 
Tolume  on  Indian  Finance — ^a  work  containing  the 
gathered  results  of  much  thought  and  long  expe- 
rience, which  no  one  can  write  upon  the  subject 
without  consulting  with  advantage. 

But  although,  for  a  little  while,  the  ardor  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  pursuit  after  what  had  been  a  laudable  ob- 
ject of  ambition — a  seat  in  the  Home  Government 
of  India-rhad  considerably  abated,  circumstances 
ere  long  tended  to  revive  it.  He  had,  it  has  been 
seen,  determined  to  come  forward  to  contest  a  seat 

*  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Myers,  of  this  work,  he  said,  **  My  opinions 
will  not  he  relished  hysomel  am  aware;  hut  I  care  not;  my  ohject  is  to 
speak  trath  and  to  do  good." 

2a 
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in  tlie  Direction,  only  if  an  opporhmily  ahoold  be 
afforded  to  him  at  one  of  the  peciodicaL  Afinl  elec^ 
tions.  On  these  occasions^  the  six  members  who 
a  year  before  had  "  gone  out  by  rotation^"  under* 
went  tho  form  of  re-election,  in  the  place  of  six 
other  retiring  members*  All  the  six  vacant  seats 
might  legaUy  be  contested ;  but  tlie  custom  was  to 
re-elect  the  old  members  without  opposition.  It 
sometimes,  however,  happened  that  a  vacancy  was 
created  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  disqualification 
of  one  of  these  six  Directors ;  aud  then  at  the  April 
election  the  new  candidates  came  forward  and  were 
included  with  the  old  Directors  in  the  list  out  of 
which  six  members  were  to  be  chosen.  It  was  thea 
nominally  an  election  of  six  Directors,  but  in  realiiy 
only  of  one,  or  of  as  many  as  there  were  gaps  in  the 
old  number.  Now  it  happened  that  eady  in  1826 
there  were  two  of  these  gaps  to  be  Med.  Mr. 
Tucker  determined,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  his 
old  intention,  to  present  himself  to  the  oonstituemy 
at  the  April  election.  Mr.  James  Stuart^  and  Cap* 
tain,  afterwards  Sir  James  Bivett  Camac,  also 
announced  their  intention  of  going  to  the  poll. 

The  contest  was  a  keen  one.  The  scrutiny  lasted 
till  morning,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  scrutineers  was 
kept  alive  to  the  last.  The  votes  were  so  equaUy 
balanced,  that  at  one  time,  as  they  were  bein^ 
counted  out,  Mr.  Tucker  would  be  in  the-  minority  ; 
a  quarter  of  an  hom*  later  he  would  coinmand  a 
majority.  It  seemed  at  one  time  that  the  election 
was  going  against  him,  and  the  Mendly  scrutineer 
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trembled  for  his  success.  But  when  the  last  glass, 
containiiig  the  letters  'R  to  Z,  was  being  counted 
out,  the  aspect  of  affairs  brightened.  A  large  num- 
ber  of  Mr.  Tucker's  supporters  were  to  be  found 
under  these  initials.  The  lost  ground  was  regained ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  scrutiny  it  was  found  that  he 
was  in  a  majority  of  twenty-three. 

A  brief  note  from  the  friendly  scrutineer  de- 
spatched early  in  the  morning  to  Portland-place, 
announced  to  Mr.  Tucker  the  result  of  the  election. 
The  majority  was  a  small  one.  But  there  were  many 
powerful  interests  arrayed  against  him ;  and  he  was 
returned  solely  on  the  strength  of  his  indiyidual 
merits.  Even  those  who  had  opposed  him  acknow- 
ledged the  goodness  of  the  choice,  and  some  influen- 
tial  men,,  who  had  thrown  the  whole  of  their  weight 
into  the  scal^  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  throughout 
all  the  years  of  Mr.  Tucker's  candidateship,  frankly 
told  him  tliat  they  had  committed  a  mi&take^  They 
were  m(?n  above  tlie  suspicion  of  interested  motives ; 
but  tliere  were  others  who  now  rushed  in  to  pay 
homage  to  success,  finding  high  qualities  in  the  Di- 
rector which  they  had  never  admitted  in.  the  Can- 
didate, and  pretending  to  be  the  humble  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  man  whom  they  had  covertly  opposed. 


2a2 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mr.  Tucker  in  the  Dhection — ^His  peculiar  Qualiflcations— His  Zeal  and  Ac- 
tiyity— Early  Efforts — Questions  of  Land-Berenue — ^Resumption  Opera- 
tions— Salt  and  Opium  Beyenues — The  Company's  Charter— Negotiationa 
with  the  Board  of  Control— Mr.  Tucker's  Biinutes. 

Mb.  Tuckeb  was  now  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company — ^the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  a  King.  When  I  say  that  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  post,  I  do  not  hazard  an  as- 
sertion to  be  attributed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Bio- 
grapher ;  but  state  a  fact,  which  all  who  hare  fol- 
lowed me  thus  far — ^who,  having  acquainted  them* 
selyes  with  Mr.  Tucker's  antecedents,  reflect  upon 
the  character  and  constitution  of  the  Company,  as 
then  established — ^will  accept  without  a  demur.  The 
East  India  Company  was,  in  those  days,  still  a 
"  Company  of  Merchants,''  and  its  functions  were 
therefore  two-fold.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Directors 
to  regulate  the  Trade*  of  the  Company,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  Government  of  a  great  Empire.    Now 

*  I  need  not  explain  that  in  1826  it  was  only  the  China  trade  that  re- 
mained to  the  Company— but  still  the  administration  of  their  commercial 
aflUrs  constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  their  business. 
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Mr.  Tucker  had  been  a  merchant^  and  he  had  been 
an  administrator.  He  was  as  conversant  with  affairs 
of  Commerce  as  with  affairs  of  State.  He  was 
thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  B/evenue  and  Judi- 
cial systems  of  India.  He  was  the  best  Fiuancier 
that  ever  concerned  himself  with  the  Company's  ac- 
counts. He  had  a  true  regard  for  the  interests  of 
all  classes  of  the  Indian  Community,  from  the  Prince 
to  the  Feasant.  He  had  a  genuine  respect  for  the 
£5dth  of  Treaties ;  and,  to  the  yery  core,  he  was  an 
honest  man. 

He  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  a  fall  heart. 
His  whole  soul,  indeed,  was  in  his  work.  He  oyer 
had  been  an  indefatigable  man  of  busmess.  His 
capacity  for  labor  was  unbounded.  Eyen  under  the 
exhausting  influence  of  the  damp  heats  of  Bengal,  he 
had  at  the  same  time  regulated  the  Pinancial  ope- 
rations of  the  Empire,  and'the  bxisiness  of  a  gigantic 
mercantile  house.  He  now  saw  that  there  was  abun- 
dance of  work  before  him ;  and  he  regarded  it  with 
the  liyeliest  satisfaction.  He  had  gone  into  the  Di- 
rection to  work ;  and  his  practice  did  not  belie  his 
intentions.  I  haye  heard  it  said  that  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  at  once  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Court,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he 
es:pressed  his  opinions,  was  not  considered  by  some  of 
the  more  punctilious  members  of  the  Court  becom- 
ing in  a  "  young  Director."  But  Mr.  Tucker,  though 
a  young  Director,  was  not  a  young  man.  He  had 
liy  ed  more  than  half  a  centuiy  in  the  world ;  and 
had  been  graduating  for  fiye-and-thirty  years  in  the 
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school  of  Indian  statesmanship.  During  five  or  six 
of  these  years  he  had  been  before  the  Oonrt  and  the 
Public  as  an  Embryo  Director,  and  throughout  that 
period  he  had  been  maturing  his  yiews  of  all  the 
great  questions  which  were  likely  to  be  discussed  in 
the  Council-chamber  of  Leadenhall-streot.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  being  not  at  all  a  forma- 
list, or  a  tactician,  and  probaUy  altogether  unac* 
quainted  wil^  the  etiquette  of  the  Assembly  of  which 
hewBB  now  a  member,  he  shouldhave  goae  about  his 
work  without  a  probationary  interval  of  silence. 

Mr.  Tucker  entered  the  Court  at  a  period  of 
oomporatiye  tranquillity.  Great  questions  were 
looming  in  the  distance — ^they  had  not  yet  come  on 
for  discussion.  But  there  were  then,  as  there  always 
are,  many  measures  of  internal  administration 
greatly  affectiag  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  calliiig  for  present  con- 
sideration, and  therefore  engaging  the  energies  of 
iihe  Court.  Among  these  were  matters  of  Land-re* 
venue — ^those  especially  of  the  settlement  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces  and  the  Resumption  of 
Bent-firee  tenures.  !From  his  youth  upwards,  Mr. 
Tnoher  had  been  a  consistent  advocate  and  supporter 
of  that  great  system  of  landed-revenue  iatroduced 
mto  JSengal  and  Behar  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  known  as  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment  of  Bengal  Thid  lessou^  which  he  had  knmt 
as  a  boy,  when  Thomas  Law  and  Geoi^  Barlow 
were  his  associates  at  Gy ah,  had  remained  imjuressed 
u|ion  his.inind  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  years  and 
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his  inielliBot  He  had  BCfver  departed,  indeed,  for  a 
moment  from  his  abiding  faith — ^faith  the  result  of 
personal  knowledge  and  experience;  the  evidencej 
indeed,  of  his  senses — ^in  the  wisdom  of  a  system 
onder  which  the  Lower  ProYiaces  of  India  had  con- 
tinned  to  increase  in  prosperity.  He  had  been  a 
party,  moreover,  to  the  promises  given  to  the  land- 
holders of  the  Oeded  and  Conquered  Provinces,  that 
the  same  system  of  fixed  assessment  should  become 
the  law  of  the  land  in  that  newly-acquired  portion 
of  our  Indian  possessions ;  and  he  had  never  ceased 
to  protest  agamst  the  departure  from  the  pledges 
of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Miuto  which,  subse- 
quently, under  other  counsels,  had  been  ordained  by 
the  Gtovemment  of  Leadenhall-street.  So  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  the  measures,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Settlement  of 
thfi  NarthrWestem  Provinces,  were  under  considera- 
tioa  at  the  India  House,  they  did  not  meet  with  Mr. 
Tucker's  support. 

He  was  in  a  minority  at  the  India  House — ^but  he 
did  not  fight  the  battle  alone»  G^iere  were  one  or 
two  who  sided  with  him — one  especialLy  who  was 
^*  A  host  in  himself/'  On  all  questions  of  Land-re- 
venue— indeed,  on  almost  all  questions  whether  af- 
feoting  the  internal  administration  of  the  coimtry 
or  our  exterior  relations — ^the  opLnions  of  Mr.  Ed- 
monstoDfi  were  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Tucker. 
They  had  been  bcought  up  very  much  in  the  same 
school,  and  they  entertained  for   each  other  the 
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warmest  regard  until  death  put  a  pmod  to  their 
friendship. 

Strongly,  however,  as  he  expressed  himself  upon 
this  subject,  there  was  not  one  which  called  forth  a 
louder,  a  more  earnest  expression  of  opinion,  than 
that  which  is  known  generally  by  the  name  of  the 
£;esumption  of  Bent-free  tenures — ^that  is,  the  as- 
sessment of  tracts  of  land  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons, had  been  held  rent-free  for  years,  with  the 
cognisance  of  Government,  although  documentary 
evidence  of  legal  exemption  was  not  to  be  adduced. 
When  Mr.  Tucker  first  entered  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors these  measures  were  only  in  their  infiancy. 
But  he  very  soon  perceived,  both  in  the  Court  and 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  indications  of  this  pro- 
pensity to  increase  the  revenue,  at  the  risk  not  only 
of  exciting  popular  discontent,  but  of  violating  sub- 
stantive Justice.  The  measures  which  then  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  Authorities,  were  in  them- 
selves moderate  and  forbearing  in  comparison  with 
those  which  were  subsequently  carried  into  effect ; 
and  it  was,  probably,  in  anticipation  of  the  tendency 
of  all  such  measures  to  gather  strength  &om  pro- 
gress, that  Mr.  Tucker  determined  at  the  outset  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  ^'  small  end  of  the 
wedge."  Thus,  in  July,  1827,  the  Board  had  intro- 
duced into  a  B/Cvenue  despatch  a  passage  relative  to 
certain  of  these  rent-free  estates  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces, in  which  they  said :  ^'  As  we  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
land  to  which  the  holders  have  no  better  title  than 
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what  is  constituted  by  the  loose  and  indefinite  set- 
tlement which  became  permanent,  we  conceive  that 
the  nncertainty  which  prevails  on  both  sides  might 
be  removed  with  satisfaction  to  the  holders  of  the 
land,  though  with  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment, by  a  compromise.  Something  of  the  na- 
ture," they  added,  "of  what  is  called  a  fine  in 
English  law  might  be  taken,  perhaps  in  the  shape 
of  a  stamp,  for  the  grant  of  a  Sunnud,  confirming 
the  property  in  the  land  to  which  this  uncertauity 
attaches ;  and  the  amount  of  the  stamp  should  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  thereby 
confirmed." 

To  this  the  Board  had  added  a  suggestion,  that 
the  fine  might  be  commuted  for  the  payment  of  a 
small  annual  revenue — ^but  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  that  ia  the  permanently  assessed  districts  the 
exerdse  of  such  power  must  be  preceded  by  a  Judi- 
cial Inquiry,  and  to  this  end  they  hinted  that  a 
Commission,  similar  to  that  established  by  the 
famous  Eegulation  I.  of  1821,  might  be  appointed. 

Prom  all  this  Mr.  Tucker  dissented : 

^^  1st.  Because  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  taxation,  are  acknowledged  to  be  doubtful  and 
uncertain;  while  the  terms  of  the  order  are  so  vague  and 
general,  that  it  may  be  extended  to  cases  where  its  application 
would  be  both  impolitic  and  unjust. 

^'2nd.  Because  any  proposition  for  the  increase  of  the  land- 
tax  within  the  territory  permanently  assessed,  will  be  regarded 
by  the  people  of  India  (and  justly,  too)  as  a  violation  of  the 
Settlement  concluded  in  Bengal  by  the  Supreme  Government 
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in  1790,  and  confirmed  and  lalified  in  1792  by  the  public 
authorities  in  this  countiy. 

"  3rd.  Because  the  proceeding  enjoined  by  the  Board  will  be 
attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  any  increase  of  revenue 
likely  to  result  from  it  will  be  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
expense — the  labor — the  loss  of  time— and  other  inconyeniences 
incidental  to  the  proposed  scrutiny. 

*'  Lastly.  Because  the  Board's  order,  if  confined  to  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  or  other  territory,  not  included  in  the  Permanent 
Setthmentj  is  at  variance  with  the  special  instructions  conveyed 
to  the  Bengal  Government  in  the  Court's  letter  of  the  11th  Jtme, 
1823;  and  if  this  order  be  intended  to  have  a  general  appUcar- 
tion  to  the  settled  territory ,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  paragraph 
immediately  preceding  it  in  the  Court's  present  despatch,  and 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  existing  Regulations.    .    .     ." 

• 

After  considering  in  detail  the  description  of  lands 
to  which  this  order  might  he  made  to  refer,  Mr. 
Tucker  proceeded  thus  emphatically  to  declare  Ms 
opinions : 

''  That  the  landholders  will  consider  the  proffered  '  compro- 
mise' as  the  first  step  towards  the  abrogation  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement — of  that  settlement  which  is  evidently  viewed  in 
some  quarters  with  no  very  friendly  feeling — cannot,  I  think, 
be  doubted.  I  myself  regard  it  in  this  light.  It  is  to  tear  the 
seal  off  the  bond — it  is  to  make  the  first  breach  in  a  formal 
compact,  which  I  had  hoped,  for  the  honor  of  the  British 
name,  would  have  been  held  inviolate  as  long  as  our  empire  in 
the  East  should  endure  :  it  is  calculated  to  shake  all  confidence 
in  our  engagements,  to  weaken  the  attachment  of  the  land- 
holders to  our  government,  and  to  destroy  the  little  credit 
which  we  have  established  by  one  solitary  act  of  self-denial  in 
limiting  the  public  demand  upon  the  land.  The  landholders, 
I  repeat,  will  view  this  first  inroad  upon  them  with  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  dismay;  they  wiU  feel  that  after  the  first  barrier 
has  been  broken  down,  further  breaches  will  be  made,  and  a 
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less  scnipnlous*  pioceeding  be  heieafiier  resorted  to;  while  even 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  question  will  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that,  if  the  demand  of  additional  revenue,  in  the  way  of 
*  compromise/  or  otherwise,  can  be  enforced  from  an  estate 
permanently  assessed^  upon  the  ground  that  the  original  con- 
tract was  '  loose  and  indefinite/  there  never  can  be  wanting  a 
plea  for  calling  in  question  the  most  sacred  engagements,  and 
there  never  can  be  any  safe  ground  of  reliance  on  the  steadiness, 
the  moderation,  and  good  faith  of  a  Government  which,  for  its 
own  purposes,  assumes  to  itself  the  right  to  revise  and  set  at 
nought  its  own  acts,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years.  .    .    /' 

That  tracts  of  land  were  held  rent-free^  which  had 
no  title,  legal  or  equitable,  to  such  exemptions  from 
assessment-^that  in  many  cases  fraud  had  been  at 
work — that  boundaries  had  been  passed,  land-marks 
removed  unlawfully — ^that  by  artifice  and  connivance 
the  limits  of  rent-free  holdings  had  been  frequently 
extended,  Mr.  Tucker  did  not  deny ;  but  it  was  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  the  wiser  course  to  submit 
to  a  certain  *amount  of  imposition,  rather  than  gain 
a  small  accession  of  revenue  at  the  cost^  not  only  of 
great  inconvenience  and  considerable  expense,  in 
the  way  of  adjudication  and  collection,  but  of  much 
personal  injury  and  injustice,  and  a  sense  of  general 
insecurity  and  alarm.  **  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  he 
wrote^  **  that  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  to 
revise  and  new-model  that  which  has  existed  undis- 
turbed for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  would  be 
received  by  the  landholders  of  Bengal  with  terror 
and  despondency.  It  is  not  difficult  to  issue  man- 
dates which  may  affect  a  whole  people;  but  before  we 

*  TIUi  Aof  ac(ica%  ocnirmfL--H.  StG.  T. 
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do  SO  let  us  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  possible 
consequences ;  and  let  us  at  least  pause  before  we 
determine  to  prosecute  an  object  which  is  not  pre* 
tended  to  be  of  much  value,  at  the  risk  of  compro- 
mising the  rights  and  of  forfeiting  the  attachment 
of  our  native  subjects."  At  a  later  period,  when  re- 
sumption-measures on  a  gigantic  scale  were  in  pro- 
gress, Mr.  Tucker  lifted  up  his  voice  loudly  against 
them  in  Court,  and  recorded  many  an  earnest  dis- 
sent or  vehement  protest  for  the  perusal  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  question  was  one  which  was  much 
discussed  and  debated,  both  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  names  of  many  able  and  benevolent 
men  were  to  be  found  arrayed  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  It  is  not  my  province,  in  this  place,  to 
do  more  than  record  the  fact. 

I  have  spoken,  however,  of  dissents  and  protests, 
of  discussions  and  debates — and  it  need  not  be  con- 
cealed that  Mr.  Tucker  was  sometimes' at  variance 
with  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  was  sometimes,  too, 
in  a  minority.  The  necessary  inference  from  this  is, 
that  either  Mr.  Tucker  or  the  Court  was  in  the 
wrong.  Now,  infallibility  is  not  to  be  claimed  for 
any  human  creature  or  any  human  tribunal.  But 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be  thought,  collec- 
tively and  individually,  of  any  body  of  men  who  were 
to  dismiss  the  business  that  came  before  them  with- 
out any  es^ression  of  adverse  opinions  ?  The  dis- 
cussions of  the  Court  of  Directors  are  the  safeguard 
of  India.  It  is  not  to  be  expected— it  is  not  to  be 
desired — ^that  all  the  members  of  the  Court  should 
hold  the  same  opinions.    A  deliberative  body  com- 
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posed  of  four-and-twenty  gentlemen,  of  different 
professions,  different  antecedents,  different  political 
opinions,  and  different  habits  of  mind,  is  intended  to 
antagonise.  Antagonism  is  a  proof  of  zeal — a  proof 
of  honesty — a  proof  of  activity.  The  decision  arrived 
at  may  not  in  all  cases  be  the  right  one,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  no  human  tribunal  is  infallible.  But,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  has  been  reached  after  full  con- 
sideration and  discussion.  Of  course,  among  four- 
and-twenty  members  there  are  different  degrees  of 
zeal  and  ability.  Some  men  devote  more  time  and 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  questions 
which  come  before  them,  and  are  more  competent  to 
form  correct  opinions  than  others;  but  the  aggre- 
gate result  is  the  devotion  of  much  thought  and  the 
application  of  much  knowledge  to  their  elucidation ; 
and,  at  all  events,  every  case  is  decided  upon  what  is 
believed  to  be  its  merits,  without  any  detraction  or 
diversion  on  the  score  of  party  feeling  or  political 
strife.* 

Among  the  earliest  subjects,  too,  to  which  he 
directed  his  attention,  after  talking  his  seat  in  the 
India  House,  were  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  and 
Sugar,  and  the  Salt  and  Opium  Revenues.  There 
was  no  man  more  diligent  in  his  efforts  to  further 
the  production  of  the  staple  commodities — ^indeed,  in 
every  possible  way  to  develope  the  resources — of  a 
country  which  was  being  sacrificed  to  the  commer- 
cial cupidity  of  the  British  capitalist.    Against  the 

♦  I  write  this  in  the  present  tense.  Though  the  "Fonr-and-Twenty"  Di- 
rectors will  soon  belong  to  jthe  Past,  the  argument  will  hold  good  when 
the  number  is  reduced  to  eighteen,  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 
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policy  which  excluded  from  Great  Brii^ain  fhe  pro* 
duce  of  the  Agiiculture  and  the  Manufekctores  of 
India,  whilst  it  threw  wide  open  the  ports  of  India 
to  the  produce  of  the  British  Isles,  he  earnestly  and 
indignantly  remonstrated.  He  saw  that  the  most 
diligent  promoters  and  the  most  clamorous  expo- 
nents of  that  policy — ^that  the  men  who  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  depress  the  eonmiexce  of  India  and 
to  impoverish  the  people — were  hsb  becoming  the 
loudest  inveighers  against  the  imputed  mismle  under 
which,  as  they  said,  a  once  flourishing  country  was 
fiiulriTig  into  decay.  On  the  Salt-Tax  and  the  Opium 
Monopoly  he  wrote,  from  first  to  last,  with  un- 
deviating  consistency — ^maintaining  that  there  were 
inherent  objections  to  both  sources  of  ILevenue,  but 
that  the  amount  which  they  yielded  to  the  State  was 
necessary  for  purposes  of  government.  But  he  laid 
down  as  the  principle  that  should  r^ulate  the  ooUee- 
tion  of  these  taxes,  that  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
Salt-duties,  it  should  be  our  object  to  levy  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  revenue  upon  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  the  article  taxed;  in  the  case  of  the 
Opium-tax  the  system  should  be  the  reverse — the 
amount  should  be,  drawn  from  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  that  could  yield  the  necessary  revenue.  In 
the  latter  instance,  he  subsequently  declared  that 
this  salutary  principle  had  been  violated;  and  he 
both  deplored  and  condemned  the  extended  produc* 
tion  of  the  deleterious  drug.* 

*  See,  for  papers  on  these  Bulyed^  Tucker's  '<  Memorials  of  Indian  Go* 
Temment." 
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To  questions  of  Pinance  lie  naturally  devote  no 
little  attentioii  at  tills  time ;  and  his  opinions  were 
much  sought  by  his  colleagues.  To  one  subject, 
especially,  in  connexion  with  the  financial  afiGairs 
of  the  Company's  Groyemment^  he  applied  himself 
with  no  common  earnestness.  The  question  of  the 
Currency  was  then  before  the  Company.  G-reat  in- 
convenience had  long  resulted  from  the  different 
descriptions  of  silver  coins  which  were  used  both 
in  Grovemment  and  Commercial  transactions.  The 
rupee  was  the  common  coin  of  the  country;  but 
there  were  all  sorts  of  rupees  iu  circulation.  What 
was  known  as  the  Sicca  rupee,  had,  in  1773,  been 
recognised  by  the  British  Government  as  the  legal 
coin  of  the  country.  But  there  had  been  other 
rupees  of  different  standards  in  circulation — ^the 
Benares  rupee,  the  Bombay  rupee,  the  Furruckabad 
rupee,  the  Madras  and  Arcot  rupee — and  then  there 
was  the  Sonaut  rupee,  which  was  rather  the  nomi*> 
nal  representative  of  value  than  an  existing  coin. 
The  Sonaut  rupee,  an  old  and  much  worn  piece  of 
silver  money,  had,  indeed,  been  called  in,  in  1793; 
but  although  the  coin  itself  had  disappeared,  it  had 
contiuued  to  be  the  common  standard  for  the  mea* 
sur^oaent  of  nil  military  disbursements.  The  troops 
had  been  actually  paid  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  were  posted.  Thus,  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  they  had  been  paid  in  the  Sicca 
rupee,  according  to  the  true  standard  of  the  value  of 
the  silver.  As  the  Sicca  rupee  was  the  most  valuable 
coin  (being  nearly  five  per  cent,  above  the  Sonaut), 
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there  was,  of  course,  a  deduction  or  discount  when 
the  coin  came  to  be  counted  out.  Por  every  104! 
rupees  and  5  annas  (Sonaut)  a  hundred  rupees 
(Sicca)  were  paid.  In  other  parts  of  India,  how- 
ever, the  current  coin — ^the  Benares^  Furruckabad, 
Arcot  rupee,  &c. — so  nearly  assimilated  to  the  re* 
cognised  standard  of  payment  that  it  was  actually 
used,  rupee  for  rupee,  in  the  settlement  of  accounts. 
All  this,  as  I  have  said,  caused  great  public  incon- 
venience ;  and  it  appeared  both  to  the  authorities  in 
India  and  in  England,  that  the  establishment  of  an 
\miform  coinage  would  be  attended  with  advantageous 
results.  Mr.  Tucker  perceived  the  advantages  of  such 
a  system,  but  his  practised  eye  saw  clearly  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers,  only  to 
be  avoided  by  wisdom  and  wariness  in  the  execution 
of  the  details.  He  contended  that  both  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  pay  of  the  public  establishm^ats, 
and  the  realisation  of  the  revenue,  either  a  sacrifice 
of  the  dues  of  Government,  or  an  injustice  to  the 
public,  was  likely  to  arise  firom  the  alteration  of  the 
coin ;  and  at  the  end  of  an  elaborate  minute,  show- 
ing that  minute  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
Indian  currency  which  was  to  be  expected  firom  so 
eminent  a  Financier,  he  thus  summed  up  his  cau- 
tionary suggestions : 

^'  I  submit  that  the  following  questions  must  be  decided 
before  we  can  proceed  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  established 
currency  of  Bengal  in  the  proportion  of  six  and  a  half  per 
cent.  : 

'*  First.  Whether  the  pay  of  the  Bengal  army  shall  be  regulated 
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anew,  in  order  to  give  the  officers  and  men  in  the  new  cur- 
rency, or  Arcot  rupee,  the  full  value  of  their  present  regulated 
pay  in  Sonaut  rupees ;  that  is — whether  an  addition  of  about 
two  per  c«nt.  shall  be  made  to  the  present  complement  of  pay  in 
the  Sonaut  rupee. 

^'  Secondly.  Whether  the  land-revenue  of  Bengal  shall  be 
re-assessed,  in  order  that  the  Government  may  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  rupees  in  Tale,  in  proportion  to  their  diminished 
value;  or  whether  the  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  having  violated  a  solemn  compact,  shall  determine  to 
sacrifice  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees  in  annual 
revenue. 

"  Thirdly.  Whether,  in  the  event  of  its  being  determined 
not  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  income,  the  Government  will 
compel  the  Zemindars  in  the  settled  territory  to  adhere  to  the 
existing  pottahs,  or  leases,  and  to  make  that  sacrifice  of  efiective 
income  which  the  Government  itself  will  not  make ;  or  whether 
they  will  authorise  the  landholders  to  recall  and  cancel  the 
present  pottahs^  and  to  re-adjust  the  rents  of  their  Ryots  and 
under-tenants  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment re-assess  the  public  revenue. 

**  These  questions  involve  considerations  of  great  moment; 
and  whatever  alternative  may  be  embraced,  considerable  incon- 
venience is  to  be  apprehended.  We  cannot,  however,  escape 
from  the  dilemma,  if  it  be  resolved  to  proceed  in  effecting  the 
equalisation  of  the  currency;  and  all  I  would  further  urge  on 
the  present  occasion  is,  that  we  proceed  with  great  caution  and 
deliberation — that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  be  fairly  met,  and 
that,  in  our  anxiety  to  obviate  them,  no  step  be  taken  incon- 
sistent with  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  and  with  that  spirit 
of  justice  by  which  the  proceedings  of  a  Government  ought 
always  to  be  characterised." 

It  would  take  not  one,  but  many  volumes,  to 
enter  into  aU  the  historical  circumstances  connected 
with.  Mr.  Tucker's  very  varied  minutes.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state,  in  this  instance,  that  an  uniform  silver 
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coin,  known  as  the  Company's  rupee — a  coin  bear- 
ing the  image  and  snperscription  of  the  Queen  of 
England  instead  of  the  old  Mogul  legend,  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Timour — 
was  struck  at  the  Company^s  mints,,  and  substitated 
for  the  heterogeneous  coinage  of  old  times ;  and  that 
the  measure  was  carried  out  with  so  much  wisdom 
and  discretion  that  no  evil  resulted  from  the  change. 

But  a  greater  question  than  any  of  these  was  now 
pressing  forward,  for  the  consideration  not  only  of 
the  Court  ef  Directors  collectively,  but  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  great  Corporation.  The 
Charter,  under  which  India  was  governed  and  the 
exclusive  trade  with  China  was  carried  on,  was  now 
approaching  the  dose  of  its  permitted  span  of  ex- 
istence; and  it  was  generally  believed  that  some 
vital  changes  wotdd  be  introduced  into  the  Act 
under  which  thenceforth  British  connexion  with 
India  was  to  be  maintaLued.  The  previous  Charter 
had  deprived  the  Company  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India ;  and  it  was  now  apprehended  that 
the  Legislature  woxdd  seek  to  deprive  them  alto- 
gether of  the  remnant  of  their  ^Lclusive  mercantile 
privileges,  and  convert  the  Court  of  Directors  into  a 
purely  administrative  body. 

The  country  had  been,  for  years,  becoming  more 
and  more  inveterate  against  aU  monopolies.  The 
genius  of  Eree-trade  was  pushing  onward  with  re- 
sistless strides.  The  accumulation  of  Ci^ital  aad 
the  advances  of  Science  had  rendered  Englishmen 
more  aUve  to  the  necessity  of  opening  out  new  fields 
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for  the  exercise  of  their  commercial  activity ;  and 
without  any  yery  great  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
they  argued  that  what  was  worth  keeping  was  worth 
taJdng,  and  that  if  any  benefit  were  derivable  from 
the  trade  with  China,  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
country  at  large.  Before  the  Charter- Act  of  1813 
had  numbered  half  of  its  allotted  years,  Committees 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
of  Exclusive  Trade,  and  they  had  reported  in  favor 
of  a  relaxation  of  existing  restrictions.  It  was  not 
consistent  with  public  faith  to  interfere  with  the 
privileges  of  the  East  India  Company  until  the  ex- 
piration of  their  Charter — ^but  it  was  generally  felt 
that  the  monopoly  could  not  survive  the  Act  under 
which  it  was  then  mamtained. 

Some  vague  Parliamentary  discussions  in  1829 
were  succeeded  by  a  substantial  movement,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  following  year,  calUng  for  an  in- 
quiry into  "  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company."  Lord  Ellenborough  in  one 
House,  and  Mr.  Peel  in  the  other,  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Select  Committees,  at  the  beginning 
of  Pebruary ;  and  from  that  time  the  investigation 
into  both  the  commercial  and  administrative  afl^drs 
of  the  Company  proceeded  Mdth  but  slight  intermis- 
sion. In  July  the  Commons'  Comonittee  reported 
on  the  China  Trade ;  and  in  October  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  invited  to  an  interview  with  the  Premier  and 
the  President  of  the  India  Board  ;*  and  informed 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Ellenborough. 
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that,  in  all  probability,  on  the  expiration  of  the  ex- 
isting Charter,  the  Government  of  India  would  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  but  that  the 
China  monopoly  would  cease.  Prom  that  time  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  in  a  continual  state  of  con- 
troversy with  his  Majesty's  Ministers  relative  to  the 
arrangements  which  were  to  be  made  for  the  future 
management  of  their  affairs,  and  in  these  contro- 
versies Mr.  Tucker  took  no  undistinguished  part.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1830,  the  Government, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  Chief,  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  seals  of  office ;  and  a  Whig 
Cabinet  was  formed,  in  its  place,  under  the  direction 
of  Lord  Grey.  In  the  distribution  of  the  new 
Ministry,  the  chief  seat  at  the  India  Board  was 
allotted  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  The  distinguished 
son  of  a  distinguished  father — one  who  had  gra- 
duated in  the  best  school  of  Indian  politics,  and 
who,  from  his  very  boyhood  upwards,  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  render  himself  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory, the  institutions,  and  the  usages  of  our  Eastern 
Empire — one,  who  twenty  years  before,  when  yet  a 
young  member  and  a  yoimg  man,  had  earned  a  great 
Parliamentary  reputation  by  a  series  of  able  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  Government — he  was,  of 
all  the  adherents  of  Lord  Grey,  the  one  best  fitted 
by  his  personal  qualifications  to  preside  at  the  Board 

*  In  a  work  of  this  description,  I  am  compelled  to  touch  briefly  apon  this 
important  chapter  of  Indian  history;  but  the  negotiations  relatire  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Charter  have  been  narrated  so  much  in  detail,  and  with  so  much 
clearness  by  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  fifth  volume,  that  I  can  hardly  regret  the 
compulsory  brevity  of  my  own  account  of  these  transactions. 
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of  Control.  His  qualifications  were  not  solely  of 
an  intellectual  character.  He  had  high  moral 
qualities,  which  rendered  those  who  were  deeply 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  India  and  her  people 
hopeful  in  the  extreme  of  the  good  results  which 
might  flow  from  his  connexion  with  her  affairs.  He 
was  a  humane,  and,  in  intention,  he  was  a  just 
man.  His  integrity  was  unquestioned.  It  was  said 
of  him,  at  a  later  period,  that  he  was  indolent  and 
compliant — ^that  he  lacked  energy  and  firmness,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  sterner  and  rohuster  qualities.  But 
these  defects  must  have  grown  upon  him,  for  it  is 
certain  that  during  the  greater  part  of  his  tenure  of 
office,  as  President  of  the  India  Board,  he  exhihited 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  activity,  and  sometimes, 
as  will  he  gathered  from  a  suhsequent  chapter  of 
this  Memoir,  a  degree  of  firmness  which,  in  a  had 
cause,  degenerated  into  ohstinacy.  Upon  Mr.  Grant 
now  devolved  the  duty  of  incuhating  the  new  East 
India  Bill,  and  superintending,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  necessary  negotiations  with  the 
Company. 

As  the  son  of  an  old  East  India  Director — as  one, 
too,  who  had  battled  manfully  on  the  side  of  the 
Company — ^the  new  President  of  the  India  Board 
was  little  likely  to  bring  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  any  prejudices  against  that  great  Cor- 
poration. It  was  certaiQ,  however,  that  the  Com- 
pany's exclusive  privileges  of  Trade  must  cease  and 
determine  in  1834.  The  country  had  determined 
that  question ;  and  whether  a  Wellington  or  a  Grey 
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were  supreme  in  Downing-street — ^an  Ellenborough 
or  a  Grant  in  Cannon-row — ^it  was  equally  useless  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  reprieve  for  the  monopoly 
against  which  sentence  of  death  had  been  irrevo- 
cably written  down.    The  Oommercial  affairs  of  the 
Company  were  to  be  wound  up;   there  was  no 
question  in  the  public  mind  about  that — ^but  there 
was  a  question  as  to  how  they  were  to  be  wound  up 
— ^how  the  commercial  assets  of  the  Company  were 
to  be  disposed  of  consistently  with  the  just  claims 
of  that  body  and  the  interests  of  the  British  nation. 
The  Company,  however,  battled  manfully  for  the 
preservation  of  their  old  privileges ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  brought  forward  many  sub- 
stantial arguments  in  their  defence,  and  exjdoded 
many  injurious  errors  which  had  been  disseminated 
by  their  opponents.     But  they  had   to    contend 
against  a  violent  pressure  from  without.     It  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  question  to  be  decided  by  argu- 
ment.   The  temper  of  the  times  was  not  favorable 
to  the  maintenance  of  monopolies  of  any  kind.    The 
nation  had  made  up  its  mind  upon  the  subject.  The 
Court  argued,  and  argued  truly,  that  the  Commerce 
of  the  Company  had  been  advantageous  to  the  inte- 
rests of  India,  inasmuch  as  that  its  profits  had  been 
devoted  to  purposes  of  territorial  administration. 
But  it  had  ceased  to  be  an  Indian  question — a 
question  between  the  Company  and  the  people  of 
India ;  it  was  a  question  between  the  Company  and 
the  people  of  England*    And  whatever  might  be 
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the  gain  of  the  monopoly  to  India,  England  de* 
dared  that  she  could  not  away  with  it. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1832, 
at  a  conference  between  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Grant 
on  one  side,  and  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman 
on  the  other,  a  memorandum,  or  paper  of  Hints, 
illustrative  of  the  Government  plan  for  the  future 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  was  laid  before  the 
latter,  it  cannot  have  been  matter  of  sxirprise  to 
them  that  the  first  words  it  contained  were  "  The 
China  monopoly  to  cease." 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Memoir,  and  would 
hardly  answer  any  useful  purpose  at  the  present 
time,  to  enlarge  upon  the  discussions  of  1832-33, 
relative  to  the  abandonment  of  the  China  Trade,  or 
on  the  course  which  was  pursued  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  It  is  enough 
that,  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Tucker 
was  active  among  the  active,  and  drew  up  many 
vigorously-written  papers  upon  the  Government 
scheme.  Of  the  measure,  in  respect  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade,  he  wrote  in  one  of  those  minutes : 
"  Viewed  in  its  commercial  and  financial  relations 
and  bearings,  it  impresses  me  with  the  most  serious 
apprehension.  A  more  sudden  or  violent  change  in 
the  commercial  policy  of  a  country  has  rarely  been 
witnessed;  and  although  it  may  not  be  attended 
with  permanent  evil,  it  must  produce  temporary  de- 
rangement. The  accustomed  channel  of  Commerce 
has  been  broken  up.    The  stream  has  been  diverted 
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from  its  course,  and  those  noble  establishments 
which  flonrii^d  on  its  banks  are  now  doomed  to 
desolation  and  ruin.  We  ought  to  have  made  a 
stand  at  the  threshold,  and  to  have  insisted,  as  a 
preliminary  condition,  that  time  should  at  least  be 
allowed  ns  to  wind  up  the  commercial  concerns  of 
the  Company,  and  to  prepare  for  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  those  changes  in  our  commercial  system, 
which  may  have  so  eztensiye  an  influence  upon  the 
national  interests,  and  more  immediately  upon  the 
interests  of  this  vast  metropolis." 

It  was  Mr.  Tucker's  opinion,  as  may  in  part  be 
gathered  firom  the  above  passage,  that  the  Company 
sacrificed  their  chances  of  success  by  holding  back 
at  times  when  they  ought  to  have  pressed  forward ; 
and  that  if  they  had  come  out  more  boldly  to  meet 
their  opponents,  they  would  not  have  been  so  worsted 
in  the  contest.  It  was  his  opinion,  as  early  as  1830, 
that  it  was  expedient  for  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
prepare  their  case,  by  collecting  and  arranging  do- 
cuments, illustrative  of  their  good  administration  of 
the  Company's  territories,  so  that  there  might  be 
something  before  the  country  in  answer  to  the  vehe- 
ment and  unscrupulous  attacks  of  their  opponents : 

"About  two  years  ago,"  he  wrote  in  1832,  "I  suggested 
the  expediency  of  our  appointing  a  Select  Committee  to  collect, 
airange,  and  digest  evidence  which  might  bear  upon  the  many 
^important  questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  India, 
and  with  the  commercial  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
then  about  to  undergo  public  investigation;  and  I  urged  that 
such  a  body  of  evidence  was  not  only  essential  to  facilitate  the 
labors  of  the  two  Committees  of  Parliament,  but  that  it  was 
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highly  necessary  with  a  view  to  justify  the  past  administration 
of  the  Company,  and  to  substantiate  its  claim  to  a  continuance 
of  public  confidence.  This  opinion  I  have  since  repeated  on 
different  occasions;  and  I  now  find  that  the  late  reference  to 
us  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  potTit  directly  to  some  of 
the  objects  of  inquiry  contemplated  by  me. 

"  My  suggestion  was  overruled,  and  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, consisting  of  eleven  members,  with  two  associates 
subsequently  added,  was  appointed  '  specially  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  so  far  as  regards  the  East  India 
Company,*  and  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Court,  &c. 
In  other  words,  a  special,  a  most  difficult,  and  most  important 
duty  merged  into  the  ordinary  business  of  a  Committee,  which 
has  already,  in  my  opinion,  more  work  imposed  upon  it  than 
it  can  successfully  execute. 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  the  Committee  have  been  most 
sedulous  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  secret  report  of  a  conference  held 
with  his  Majesty's  late  Ministers  in  October,  1830,  J  have  not 
yet  seen  the  produce  of  their  labors.    If  evidence  has  been  col- 
lected and  arranged  to  assist  our  own  deliberations,  or  to  aid  the 
inquiries  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  or  of  Parliament,  it  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Court.     If  conferences  have  since 
taken  place,  if  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters have  been  ascertained,  if  the  basis  of  any  plan  for  the 
future  administi'ation  of  India,  and  for  regulating  the  Company's 
trade,  has  been  propounded  and  discussed,  I  have  yet  to  learn 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do.    I  have 
been  asked  by  pei*sons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  India,  and  who  have  a  deep  stake  in  the  well-being  of  the 
East  India  Company,  if  we  have  no  case  to  bring  forward — ^if 
we  have  no  means  of  repelling  the  attacks  which  are  so  perse- 
veringly  made  upon  us  by  our  indefatigable  opponents.    In  my 
opinion  we  have  a  case,  and  a  very  strong  case ;  but  we  have 
taken  no  steps  to  bring  it  fairly  before  Parliament  and  the 
Public.    The  members  of  this  Court  have  not  yet,  to  my  know- 
ledge, interchanged  opinions  upon  the  vital  questions  which 
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must  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  knows  anything 
of  IncEa,  and  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that 
country.  We  Jhave  not  communed  together  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  to  an  imdecstanding  with  respect  to  the  course  which 
lire  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  our  Charter, 
both  as  the  means  of  securing  to  the  natives  of  India  the  bless- 
ings of  good  government,  and  of  continuing  in  the  East  India 
Company  one  great  commercial  function  which  it  has^o  Icmg 
exercised^  and  which,  I  maintain,  it  is  still  competent  to  exer- 
cise with  signal  benefit  to  the  national  interests.  I  own  that  I 
feel  indignant  at  the  idea  of  our  tamely  and  silently  submitting, 
without  even  a  struggle,  to  the  annihilation  of  a  great  political 
and  commercial  body,  which  has  occupied  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  history,  and  from  whose  councils  and  arms  a  ray  of 
glory  was  shed  over  the  mother  country,  at  times  when  discom- 
fiture and  misfortune  in  the  western  hemisphere  had  cast  a 
shade  over  its  destinies. 

^'  But  shall  I  be  told,  as  I  have  been  told  in  debate,  that  our 
policy  is  1^  wait,  and  our  best  position  that  of  defence?  I  con- 
tend, on  the  contrary,  that  we  are  in  a  false  position — that  we 
have  waited  too  long — and  that  every  day's  delay  in  bringing 
forward  our  case  is  injurious  to  the  Company.  Are  we  to  wait 
until  this  Company  is  left  a  mere  wreck  to  abide  the  contempt 
of  its  assailants?  to  contend,  in  the  last  hour  of  existence, 
against  popular  clamor  and  prejudice,  popular  ignorance  and 
commercial  cupidity? 

*'  Again,  I  may  be  told  that  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  stand 
aloof  until  the  near  approach  of  the  period  when  the  Charter 
ezpiises;  as  his  Majesty's  Ministers  will  then  be  so  embarrassed 
with  the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  that  they 
must  shrink  from  it,  and  allow  everything  to  proceed  as  here- 
tofore. 

<^  This  would  be  both  a  fooHsh  and  a  dishonest  policy,  which 
my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  can  never  countenance.  Public  men 
are  rarely  seen  to  possess  this  sort  of  salutary  diffidence — this 
distrust  of  their  own  powers;  and  it  would  not,  I  apprehend, 
be  easy  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  imbued 
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"wiih  that  knowledge  and  experience,  and  with  those  sound  and 
compxebensiye  views  of  Indian  policy,  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  vast  empire  in  the  East. 

"  Still,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  very  delicate  question  of 
settling  the  future  constitution  of  India,  and  of  arranging  the 
Company's  commercial  concerns,  must  be  left  to  the  discretion, 
wisdom,  and  diplomatic  talents  of  the  Chairs,  who  are  the  offi- 
cial organs  of  the  Court  in  conducting  all  negotiations  with  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  our  high 
functionaries;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  place  my  judgment 
wholly  in  abeyance.  Nor  can  they  exempt  me  from  the  per- 
formance of  my  own  duty.  Every  Director  is  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court;  and  must  act  upon 
his  own  individual  responsibility.  We  have  all  undertaken  a 
sacred  trust — we  have  all  sworn  to  perform  the  duties  incidental 
to  it,  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  and  there  is  no 
power  which  can  grant  us  a  dispensation  if  those  duties  be 
neglected.  But  even  admitting  that  the  Chairs  can  in  the  first 
instance  most  conveniently  conduct  a  negotiation  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  I  still  think  that  they  ought  to  be  fortified 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Court,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared with  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of  our  case. 
When  the  last  Charter  was  to  be  renewed,  the  negotiations 
commenced  in  1808,  or  five  years  before  its  expiration;  whereas 
we  are  now  within  about  two  years  of  the  termination  of  our 
present  Charter,  with  less  support  from  the  Government  to  rest 
upon,  and  with  stronger  opposition  from  the  Public  to  contend 
against— without  our  having  yet  made,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
any  progress  whatever  to  set  ourselves  right  with  that  public, 
and  to  support  the  just  claims  of  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  accountable  stewards  we  are,  or  we  ought  to  be." 

There  is  much  in  this  which,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  may  be  read  with  adyantage  by  those  whom  it 
most  nearly  concerns.  Mr.  Tucker  believed  that,  at 
this  time,  when  the  East  India  Company  were  about 
to  be  put  upon  their  trial,  they  committed  a  grand 
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error  in  not  concerting  measures  calculated  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  they  had  not  been  unprofitable 
stewards.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a  chronic  ailment, 
and  that  years  have  not  mitigated  its  severity.  It 
must  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  species  of  slow  suicide. 
Popular  applause  is  an  aliment  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  all  governments;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  re- 
solutely starving  itself  to  death.  A  contempt  of 
public  opinion  may  be  the  growth  of  a  consciousness 
of  right ;  it  may  be  very  beautiful  in  theory,  very 
magnanimous  in  principle ;  but  practically,  as  the 
world  goes,  it  is  a  fatal  mistake.  People  are  always 
willing  to  give  us  full  credit  for  our  vices ;  but  they 
are  slow  to  take  our  virtues  for  granted.  An  indi- 
vidual may  choose  for  himself  whether  he  will 
proclaim  them.  But  if  the  East  India  Company, 
or  any  other  governing  body,  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  government  is  beneficial  to  the 
people  who  are  subject  to  it,  they  have  no  right 
inertly  to  suflfer  it  to  lie  under  a  cloud  of  misappre- 
hension and  disgrace. 

Mr.  Tucker  complained  that  at  this  time  the 
Court  insisted  upon  playing  a  waiting-game;  and 
was  of  opinion,  that  if  they  had  bestirred  themselves 
earlier  they  would  have  obtained  better  terms  for 
themselves.  It  was  his  masdm  throughout  life 
never  to  put  off  to  to-morrow  what  can  possibly  be 
done  to-day.  He  never  played  a  waiting-game. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
always  waited  until  it  has  been  too  late  to  retrieve 
the  ground  which  they  have  lost  at  the  outset.    It 
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is  the  true  policy  in  these  cases  to  take  the  initiative. 
I  beUeve  that  the  position  of  the  Company  would  be 
far  better  than  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  if  they  had 
thought  more  of  public  opinion,  and  had  been  less 
inclined  to  wait. 

But  although,  perhaps,  the  Court  armed  them- 
selves too  late  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
issue,  they  gained  some  successes  in  the  course  of  it. 
Against  several  of  the  propositions  of  the  Crown 
Ministers,  relating  both  to  the  local  and  the  home 
Governments,  they  protested  with  consistency  and 
vigor.  And  the  result  of  the  controversies  between 
the  two  authorities  was  that  several  important 
points  were  conceded  to  the  Company,  and  the  draft 
of  the  Act  for  the  future  Government  modified  until 
it  took  shape  more  in  accordance  with  the  declared 
wishes  of  the  Court. 

In  the  contest  for  these  changes  Mr.  Tucker  took 
no  undistinguished  part.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  establishment  of  the  fourth  Presidency  (of  Agra) 
would  strengthen  and  improve  the  administrative 
machinery,  and  he  believed  that  if  the  Government 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  aa  experienced  Com- 
pany's oflficer,  like  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  there  would 
be  little  need  of  the  aid  of  a  Council.  But  he  did 
not  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  and  under  other 
circumstances,  it  would  be  expedient  to  dispense 
with  the  Councils  of  the  miaor  Presidencies.*  He 
was  opposed  to  excessive  centralisation.  He  did  not 
thiuk  that  it  was  desirable  to  vest  the  sole  legislative 
power  in  the  Supreme  Council ;  and  he  was  entirely 

*  See  Minute  dated  July  2, 1833,  quoted  in  Memorials  qf  Indian  Oovemment 
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of  opinion  that  uniform  legislation  for  the  diyers 
peoples  of  India  was  neither  desirable  nor  prac* 
ticable.*  He  did  not  recognise  the  expediency  of 
enlarging,  to  the  proposed  extent,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India,  and  he  protested  against  the  at~ 
tempt  to  deprive  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled  power  to  appoint  all  the  or- 
dinary members  of  Coundl.t  And  the  representa- 
tions of  himself  and  his  colleagues  on  these  points 
were  attended  with  a  large  amount  of  success.  The 
minor  Presidencies  were  not  stripped  of  their 
Councils.  The  new  Presidency  of  Agra  became 
a  Lieutenant-Governorship  under  an  experienced 
Company's  officer.  The  number  of  the  Supreme 
Council  was  reduced ;  and  the  absolute  right  of  ap- 
pointing Councillors  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court. 

On  the  free  admission  of  Europeans  to  all  parts  of 
India  Mr.  Tucker  entertained  very  strong  opinions. 
He  believed  that  some  restrictions  were  necessary  to 
protect  the  natives  of  the  country  against  outrage 
and  oppression ;  and  he  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  resist  a  measurej  which  he  believed  to  be  laden 
with  consequences  injurious  to  the  people  of  the 
soil.  Against  that  part,  too,  of  the  proposed  Act 
which  decreed  the  abolition  of  Slavery  throughout 
the  Company's  territories,  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  not 
because  he  did  not  hold  slavery  in  as  much  abhor- 
rence as  the  introducers  of  the  clause  themselves, 

♦  See  Minute  dated  Jtdy  2,  1883,  quoted  in  Memorials  of  Indtan  Govern- 
ment, 

t  Ibid. 

t  See  Letter  to  Mr.  Blunt,  pott,  pp.  470,  471. 
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but  because,  whilst  he  knew  that  the  evil  existed 
only  in  a  very  modified  form  in  India,  if  indeed  it 
were  more  than  a  name,  he  saw  that  much  misdbief 
might  arise  from  the  abolition  of  it,  and  much 
misery  to  the  *^  slaves"  themselves.  And  he  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  all  abrupt  and  violent  inter- 
ference; so  that  in  the  end  there  was  an  ample 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  imiversal  liberty,  and 
a  due  promotion  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  with- 
out any  of  those  attendant  evils  which  legislative 
indiscretion  might  unknowingly  have  associated 
mth  them. 

But  that  which  above  all  things  Mr.  Tucker  ex- 
erted himself  most  strenuously  to  secure  was  the 
independence  and  efficiency  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. He  apprehended  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Act,  the  Court  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow — a  name,  without  substance  and  without 
power — a  delusion,  leading  men  astray  &om  the 
truth,  and  obscuring  the  responsibility  which  ought 
to  be  patent  to  the  world.  One  very  important 
concession  had  been  made  to  the  Company.  In  the 
original  plan  of  the  Grovemment  it  had  been  con- 
templated to  reserve  to  the  Crown  Ministers  a  veto 
in  the  case  of  the  recall  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  or  the  minor  Governors ;  but  the  Court  had 
contended  for  the  absolute  right  of  recalling  these 
functionaries,  and  had  secured  the  power  to  them- 
selves. This  at  all  events  had  the  eflfect  of  prevent- 
ing the  entire  Government  of  India  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  India  Board  and 
the  Governor-General ;  but  it  still  appeared  that  the 
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power  of  the  former  to  over-ride  the  Court  was  too 
great,  and  as  a  check  upon  that  authority  they  con- 
tended that  the  right  of  puhlicity — that  is,  of  laying 
hefore  Parliament  their  protests  against  the  Board's 
measures — should  be  conceded  to  them.     This,  how- 
ever.  Government    resisted.      The    Chairman  and 
Deputy-Chairman  protested  against  this  resistance 
— Mr.  George  Smith  and  Mr.  Tucker  followed  on 
the  sam  e  side.But  their  remonstrances  were  of  no 
avaQ.    The  Chairs  were    resolute;    the   last    two 
points  for  which  they  had  contended  were  the  ext^i- 
sion  of  the  Guarantee  Fund  and  the  right  of  puh- 
licity;   and  now,  in  August,  1833,  they  declared 
their  unalterable  conviction  that,  whilst  the  Pro- 
prietors were  justly  entitled  to  the  former,  the  latter 
was  "  indispensable  to  the  independence  of  the  Court 
of  Directors;"  and  on  these  grounds  they  refused 
to  recommend  the  Ministerial  Bill  to  their  consti- 
tuents.    Mr.  Tucker,  however,  argued  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  defective  as  was  the  Bill,  and  insufficient 
as  were  the  powers  of  the  Court,  it  would  still  be 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  India  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 
"  Upon  the  whole,"  he  said,  "  after  long  and  anxious 
reflection,  I  am  compelled  to  say  to  our  constituents 
(not  with  perfect  confidence  I  own),  accept  the  Bill 
with  all  its  defects ;  and  let  us  by  our  prudence  and 
firmness  remedy  as  far  as  we  can  the  disadvantages 
of  our  situation ;  and  by  the  faithful  and  zealous 
fulfilment  of  our  duties,  promote  to  the  utmost  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control — Powers  of  the  Board- 
Collisions  between  the  two  Authorities — The  Case  of  William  Palmer  and 
Co.— Mr.  Tucker's  Dissent— The  Writ  of  Mandamus— Conduct  of  the  Court 
— The  Case  of  the  Lucknow  Bankers — ^Firmness  of  the  Court— Conduct  of 
Mr.  Tucker — The  Mandamus  stayed. 

Whilst  these  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  Charter  were  evoking  the  energies  and 
activities  of  the  Court,  other  circumstances,  of  a 
more  accidental  hut  more  exciting  character,  were 
keeping  aH  these  energies  and  activities  on  the 
stretch. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  India  was 
governed,  it  was  intended  that,  in  respect  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country  and  our  ordinary  dealings  with  the 
Native  States,  the  originating  power  should  he  pri- 
marily that  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  But  that  in  questions  relating  to 
Peace  and  War,  and  our  negotiations  with  Foreign 
Powers,  the  whole  management  should  he  entrusted 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  a 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Company  (consisting  of  the 
Chairmani  the  Deputy-Chairman,  and  the  Senior 

2  c 
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Member  of  the  Court) — ^the  President  being,  in  fact, 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  Indian  affairs,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Secret  Committee  performing  the  func- 
tions only,  as  Mr.  Tucker  happily  expressed  it,^  of 
"  a  Secretary  or  a  Seal." 

Over  the  solution  of  these  questions  of  Peace  and 
War — questions  into  which  European  politics  might 
sometimes  largely  enter — ^it  was  right,  perhaps,  that 
the  Crown  Minister  should  exercise  undisputed  con- 
trol. It  was  assumed  that  he  took  coimsel  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  every  important 
measure  affecting  our  relations  with  Foreign  States, 
or  the  extension  of  our  Indian  Empire,  was  under- 
taken with  their  cognisance  and  sanction,  and  siteat 
fiill  inquiry  and  due  deliberation.  This  may  or  may 
not  in  reality  have  been  the  case.  An  arrogant,  self- 
sufficient  President  might  scorn  to  consult  his  official 
chief ;  or,  with  strong  personal  prejudices  and  pre- 
dilections, might  seek  the  advice  of  one  particular 
member  of  the  Ministry  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest.  But  men  neither  saturated  with  prejudice  nor 
case-hardened  in  egotism,  were  not  incorrectly  be- 
lieved to  express  the  views  and  to  carry  out  the  de- 
signs of  their  colleagues,  when  they  entered  upon 
great  measures  affecting  the  question  of  Peace  or  War 
with  Foreign  Powers.  If  such  authority  as  this  were 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  Minister,  or  of  some 
functionary  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Cabi- 
net, it  is  dear  that  the  British  Government  might 
often  be  greatly  perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
profiecution  of  measures  undertaken  in  India  and,  to 
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all  outward  appearance,  of  purely  Indian  signifi- 
cance, but  still  bearing  upon  our  political  relations 
with  States  beyond  the  Company's  cognisance  and 
control. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  vesting  the  chief 
political  authority  in  the  representative  of  the 
Crown.  Whether  all  the  real  power  being  thus  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  India  Board,  the 
responsibility  should  not  more  openly  and  intel* 
ligibly  have  attached  to  him — ^whether  despatches 
emanating  from  this  functionary  should  have  been 
dated  from  the  India  House,  and  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Company — ^whether,  in  short, 
the  institution  of  the  Secret  Committee  should  have 
been  maintained,  as  a  Fiction  or  a  Fact,  according 
to  the  character  and  the  caprice  of  the  Crown  Minis- 
ter,* was  a  question,  and  a  very  important  one, 
which  forcibly  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Tucker's  nund, 
and  which,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider in  another  chapter.  In  the  mean  while  it  may 
be  said  that,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  such 
was  the  constitution  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  such  the  intent  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  imder 
which  it  was  carried  on.  But  in  respect  of  the  other 
department  of  Government,  of  the  general  adminis- 

*  I  say  this,  becanse  a  not  oyer-confident  Minister  will  consult  his  India- 
House  coOeagnes  and  make  nse  of  their  information,  if  he  will  not  adc^t 
their  opinions.  In  this  respect  the  utility  of  the  Secret  Committee  is  not  to 
be  questioned— but  all  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  man.  And  under 
any  circumstances  the  measures  are  reallj  those  of  the  Crown  Minister, 
whilst  the  outward  responsibility  is  the  Company's,  in  whose  name  they  are 
imdertaken. 

2c2 
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tration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  our  East  Indian 
possessions,  the  intent  of  the  Act  was  not  so  clear, 
the  authority  of  the  Board  was  not  so  definite.  That 
there  was  any  obscurity  about  the  Act,  or  any 
doubts  about  the  extent  of  the  Board's  powers,  in 
the  department  of  internal  administration,  would 
not  be  implied,  in  this  place,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
records  of  the  East  India  Company  abundantly 
prove  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Board's  autho- 
rity, as  understood  at  the  India  House,  have  been 
continually  passed,  and  the  Company's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  falsified  by  the  practice  of  the  con- 
trolling powers.  Such,  however,  was  the  case.  It 
was  the  complaint  of  the  Company  that  the  Board 
exceeded  its  legitimate  authority,  and  often  reduced 
the  entire  Court,  in  its  general  administrative  capa- 
city, to  a  fiction  as  entire  as  that  represented  by  the 
Secret  Committee.  How  this  happened  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  this : 
A  despatch  to  one  of  the  local  Governments,  drafted 
by  a  ministerial  officer  in  the  India  House,  was  laid, 
perhaps  after  private  perusal  and  annotation  by  some 
of  the  members,  before  an  assembled  Court;  and 
there  discussed,  revised-rejected  or  adopted.  If 
adopted,  it  was  forwarded  in  due  course  for  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Then  began  the 
work  of  correction.  Then,  sometimes,  began  what 
has  been  called  "  the  battle  of  the  inks."  The  in- 
exorable red-ink  rode  down  the  black,  trampling 
under  foot  whole  squadrons  of  paragraphs,  and 
drawing  itself  up,  in  orderly  array,  with  conquering 
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front,  all  a-down  the  margins.  The  massacre  was 
often  complete ;  it  stopped  not  short  of  total  exter- 
mination. And  the  luckless  despatch  then  went 
back  to  the  Court,  without  a  trace,  perhaps,  of  its 
original  meaning  left  upon  it — and  yet  it  was  to  be 
adopted  as  theirs,  to  be  signed  with  their  names,  and 
to  be  sent  out  for  the  guidance  of  their  servants. 

For  such  alterations  as  these  the  Board  were 
under  legal  obligations  to  assign  their  reasons.  But 
whether  those  reasons  were  good  or  bad  the  Court 
were  compelled  to  be  bound  by  them.  They  might 
endeavor,  by  respectful  representations,  to  mollify 
the  controlling  power;  and  individually  or  collec- 
tively the  Directors  might  protest ;  but  if  they  re- 
fused to  forward  the  despatch  to  India,  a  writ  of 
MandamuB  might  be  issued  against  them ;  and  then, 
if  they  still  continued  recusant,  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  a  prison. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  to  such  a  length  as  this 
the  antagonism  of  the  two  bodies  did  not  often  pro- 
ceed ;  but  it  happened  that  in  the  years  1832  and 
1833,  there  were  two  memorable  conflicts  of  which 
History  has  taken  account,  and  concerning  which, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Tucker's  name  is  conspicuous  in  the 
recorded  proceedings  of  both  afirays,  this  narrative 
must  not  be  silent. 

The  first  of  these  is  known  as  the  Hyderabad 
case — ^the  case  of  the  claims  of  William  Palmer  and 
Co.,  on  account  of  certain  sums  alleged  to  be  due  to 
their  House  by  the  ostensible  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Nizam.    To  give  a  detailed  account  of  a  transaction 
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which  IB  illustrated  hy  a  correspondence  extending 
over  several  fbUo  volumes,  is  impossible  in  such  a 
work  as  this — ^and  if  it  were  possible  it  would  not 
be  desirable.  It  is  enough  that  certain  English 
gentlemen  established  a  House  of  business  in  the 
independent  state  of  Hydearabad,  in  the  Deccan,  and 
became  mon^-lenders  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  ruler 
of  Hyderabad,  known  as  the  Nizam,  was  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  his  Ministers.  The  most  influential 
of  these,  one  Chundoo  Lall,  to  whom  the  financial 
management  of  the  country  was  entrusted,  and  who 
was  rightly  described  as  ''a  oreature  of  British 
power/'  sought  a  refuge  from  embarrassments  which 
the  prudent  management  of  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom  might  have  averted,  in  pecuniary  dealings 
with  the  English  firm ;  and  thus  plunged  the  State 
into  a  sea  of  difficulty,  compared  with  which  the 
troubled  waters  from  which  he  had  sought  extricar 
tion  were  smooth  and  shallow  in  the  extreme.  Not 
that  it  was  now  the  Minister  who  paid  the  penalty 
of  these  usurious  loans.  He  was  a  powerful  but 
irresponsible  go-between.  Chundoo  Lall  and  Pal- 
mer and  Co.  both  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
British  Residency.  There  was  no  one  but  the  British 
Resident  to  restrain  them  from  sacrificing  the  un- 
happy country.  And  he  did  not  inquire  too  nicely 
into  the  transactions  which  wwe  enriching  the  few 
and  so  cruelly  oppressing  the  many.  So  it  happened 
in  time  that  Palmer  and  Co.  became  masters  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  State — ^indeed, 
were  in  a  fair  way  ere  long  to  sweep  the  whole  into 
their  net. 
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But  a  new  Besident  appeared  on  the  scene — and 
that  new  B/esident  was,  perhaps,  the  ahlest  and 
honestest  man  that  ever  won  for  himself  a  coronet, 
without  bloodshed  and  without  intrigue.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  went  to  Hyderabad.  The  great  iniquity 
stared  him  in  the  face.  The  reign  of  the  English 
money-lenders  was  at  an  end.  Already,  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  sent  instructions  to  India  to  close  the 
transactions  with  Palmer  and  Co.,  which  were  en- 
golfing  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  now  Met- 
calfe instituted  searching  iaquiries  into  all  the  cir- 
cum^|;ances  of  the  Nizam's  liabilities,  and  made  a 
painful,  but  most  necessary  exposure.  The  result 
was  a  great  expenditure  of  reputation;  and  the 
payment,  on  behalf  of  the  Nizam,  by  the  Bengal 
Government,  of  upwards  of  seventy-eight  laldis  of 
rupees,  in  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the  English 
usurers.  Soon  after  this  the  House  of  William 
Pahner  and  Co.  was  Bankrupt. 

But  Bankruptcy  in  India  means  nothing.  It  is 
often  a  renewal  of  strength — a  revival  of  activity. 
"William  Palmer  and  Co."  were  soon  endeavoring 
to  re-establish  their  influence  at  Hyderabad;  and 
were  preferring  large  claims,  principally  on  the 
score  of  balance  of  Interest,  against  the  Chief  Mi- 
nister of  the  unfortunate  Nizam.  Into  the  Debtor 
and  Creditor  account  I  cannot  of  course  afford  to 
enter.  But  the  Court  of  Directors  were  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Palmer  and  Co. 
were  not  justly  entitled  to  sixpence  more  than  they 
had  received,  and  that  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  British-Indian  Government  to  obtain  pay* 
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ment  from  the  Nizam  would  be  entirely  unjustified 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  contrary  to 
the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  subject  attracted  a  vast  deal  of  attention  at 
home.  An  iromense  mass  of  official  papers  strug- 
gled into  type.  Pamphlets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
were  poured  out  upon  the  public.  The  Court  of 
Proprietors  woke  from  their  wonted  apathy,  and  a 
debate  of  six  days'  duration  was  distinguished  by 
more  eloquence  and  more  excitement  than  the  India 
House  had  witnessed  for  years.  Everything  that 
could  be  said  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  |Iouse 
of  Usury  was  said — ^but  in  vain.  The  Court  of 
Directors  were  convinced ;  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
were  convinced;  the  Public  were  convinced.  An 
irreversible  verdict  was  pronounced.  And  the  most 
charitable  were  the  most  eager  not  to  revive  so 
painful  a  discussion. 

And  so  little  was  said  about  it  for  some  time. 
But  the  members  of  the  Bankrupt  House  were 
busying  themselves  in  the  collection  of  what  they 
called  their  debts;  and  again,  after  a  period  of 
quiescence,  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
was  called  by  the  local  Government  to  these  old 
transactions,  and  again  they  were  invited  to  in- 
terfere for  the  settlement  of  the  long-disputed  claims 
upon  the  Nizam.  In  1828,  the  Court  had  permitted 
Sir  William  Humbold,  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
House,  to  proceed  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Trustees  of  Wm.  Palmer  and  Co.  to 
recover  sums  due  to  them  by  individuals,  with  the 
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express  stipulation  that  neither  the  House,  nor  any 
member  of  the  House,  should  "  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue or  renew  pecuniary  dealings,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  with  the  Nizam's  Government;" 
but  the  Indian  Govenmient  had  somewhat  relaxed 
these  restrictions,  and  contented  themselves  with 
Sir  William  Bumbold's  guarantee  that  he  individu- 
ally w.ould  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Nizam.  For  this  departure  from  their  instructions 
the  Court  censured  the  local  Government,  ob- 
serving that  they  should  thenceforth  expect  a 
"strioter  observance  of  their  former  instructions, 
which  they  saw  no  reason  either  to  extend  or  to 
vary/'  But  the  Board  of  Control  had  expunged 
these  condemnatory  paragraphs ;  and  in  remorseless 
red-ink  had  substituted  others,  conveying  altogether 
a  different  meaning.  The  Board,  in  fact,  found  a 
justification  for  what  the  Court  declared  unjusti- 
fiable; and  instructed  the  Indian  Government  to 
inform  Sir  William  Rumbold,  that  although  the 
Court  considered  "every  claim  of  the  House  of 
Palmer  and  Co.  on  the  Nizam's  Government,  which 
was  in  any  way  sanctioned  by  the  British  authori- 
ties, to  have  been  more  than  satisfied,  they  no 
longer  restrained  him  from  proposing  to  the  Ni- 
zam's Government,  in  such  manner  as  he  might 
think  fit,  any  legal  claims  of  that  House  which  he 
might  conceive  to  be  still  unliquidated."  And  fur- 
thermore, the  Board  wrote:  "The  Resident  will 
intimate  to  the  Nizam's  Government  that  you  (the 
Indian  Government)  would  hear  with  satisfaction 
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that  the  House  had  recovered  their  just  daiias  froia 
their  prirate  debtors ;  and  he  will  advise  the  Ni- 
zam's Gkrremment  to  adopt  those  measures  which 
may  facilitate  to  that  firm  such  recovery  of  their 
just  debts,  by  process  of  law  in  the  ordinary  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  coimtry."* 

Against  such  a  wholesale  alteration  of  the  mean- 
ing of  their  despatch,  the  Court  of  Directors  loudly 
remonstrated.  They  had  been  made  to  deviate  firom 
a  course  of  policy  which  for  some  time  they  had  con- 
sistently pursued ;  and  had  been  committed  to  future 
proceedings  which  they  could  not  conscientiously 
adopt.  "  The  policy  about  to  be  subverted,"  they  wrote 
through  their  Secretary,  "has  been  steadily  main- 
tained by  the  Court  of  Directors  throughout  a  period 
of  ten  years.  It  has  been  sanctioned  by  four  succes- 
sive Boards  of  Commissioners.  It  has  been  publicly 
canvassed  by  a  Court  of  Proprietors,  and  approved 
after  six  days  of  discussion,  which  excited  more  public 
interest  than  any  Indian  question  has  done  for  many 
years ;  and  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  four  successive 
Governments  in  India,  not  in  the  mere  spirit  of  offi- 
cial obedience,  but  with  active  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion." And  after  pointing  out  the  serious  nature  of 
the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Board's  corrections,  the  Court  expressed  their  full 
expectation  that  the  Board  would  revoke  the  altera- 
tions made  in  the  draft.  "  Should  the  Court  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation,"  they  added,  "  they 
wiU  still  have  performed  their  duty  consistently  aad 

♦  July  28, 1830. 
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confideiitiously,  and  the  responsibiliiy  for  the  results 
will  rest  imdividedly  on  the  Board." 

The  renaonstrance  was  not  without  effect.  The 
despatch,  as  altered  by  the  Board,  was  not  sent  out 
to  India.  The  question,  indeed,  was  shelved  for  a 
time ;  and  not  until  the  beginning  of  1832  was  the 
discussion  again  revived.  Then  the  Board  wrote  to 
the  Court,  intimating  that  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence received  from  India,  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Palmer  and  Co.,  it  woxdd  be  advisable  that  the  Court 
should  prepare  a  new  Draft  in  lieu  of  that  to  which 
objections  had  been  raised,  ^'  alluding  to  all  the  un- 
answered  communications  of  the  local  Government 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  William  Palmer  and 
Co."  "  When  this  is  done,"  added  the  India-Board 
Secretary,  "  the  Board  will  be  prepared  to  give  a  de- 
finite opinion  upon  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
now  under  consideration." 

Accordingly,  a  new  despatch  was  drafted — ^review- 
ing the  past  measures  of  the  local  Government,  and 
offering  instructions  for  their  future  guidance.  That 
Government  had  endeavored  to  bring  the  question 
between  the  House  and  the  Nizam  to  an  issue, 
through  the  agency  of  a  Punchayet,  or  native  Court 
of  Arbitration.  But  the  effort  had  failed.  There 
had  been  no  satisfactory  basis  whereon  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  arbitration ;  and  no  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  award  of  the  Arbitrators  would  be  rendered 
binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  suit.  The  Court  now 
suggested  that  these  desiderata  should  be  supplied, 
and  proceeded  to  argue  upon  the  abstract  merits  of 
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the  case,  with  a  view  to  its  adjustment  according  to 
the  soundest  principles  of  justice.  Large  sums  had 
been  claimed  on  account  of  accumulations  of  inte- 
rest, and  the  Court  justly  observed  that  "an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  all  ulterior  proceedings 
would  be  to  consider  and  determine  what  principle 
of  limitation  it  would  be  proper  to  apply."*  But 
the  great  objection  to  this  was,  that  there  was  any 
allusion  to  ulterior  proceedings  at  all.  It  opened 
out  the  whole  case  anew  when  it  was  desirable  to 
dose  it,  and  was  in  effect  a  retractation  of  the  former 
judgments  of  the  Court. 

The  draft  was  carried  through  the  Court  on  the 
20th  of  March,  but  not  without  opposition.  On  the 
22nd,  Mr.  Raikes  gave  in  a  dissent.  On  the  28th, 
Mr.  Tucker  and  Colonel  BaUlie  did  the  same ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Wigram  declared  his  opi- 
nions emphatically  against  the  Court's  resolution. 
Mr.  Raikes  poirited*out  the  tendency  of  the  despatch 
to  restore  the  influence  of.  Palmer  and  Co.  at  the 
Court  of  the  Nizam,  and  therefore  he  protested 
against  it.  Mr.  Wigram  denounced  it  as  an  at- 
tempt to  force  British  interference  unjustly  upon  a 
native  Prince,  and  stigmatised  such  interference  as 
"  unsound  and  pernicious  in  principle,  as  derogatory 

*  The  reasonings  of  the  Court  on  this  subject  appear  to  be  condusire  as  far 
as  they  go.  ''  The  high  interest  common  under  the  native  Governments  is,  in 

great  part,  the  consideration  for  insecurity The  principal  part  of  that 

high  interest,  under  such  Governments,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  upon 
a  risk.  But  if  the  influence  of  the  British  Government  is  to  be  employed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  payment  and  thereby  to  take  away  the  risk,  it 
vill  deserve  to  be  considered  how  much,  if  anything,  of  that  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  consideration  for  risk  in  the  nominal  rate  of  interest,  it  will 
be  equitable  to  allow/' 
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to  the  character  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
estimation  of  the  natives  of  India,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  past  practice  of  the  Court,  and  as  calcu- 
lated to  introduce  a  most  destructive  precedent." 
And  Mr.  Tucker  recorded  the  following  Dissent,  in 
which  Colonel  BaUlie  concurred : 

"DISSENT  BY  H.  8T.G.  TUCKER,  ESQ. 

"  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  letter  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  on  the  affairs  of  Hyderabad,  which  passed  the 
Court  on  Tuesday  last.  Not  because  this  letter  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  defective  as  a  composition,  nor  because  it  puts  forth 
inconclusive  arguments  upon  unsound  or  questionable  pre- 
mises, but  because  it  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  advance  us 
one  single  step  towards  the  end  which  the  Court  have  in 
view. 

*'  The  Supreme  Government  call  for  more  specific  instruc- 
tions; and  we  give  them  none.  They  are  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity ;  and  we  do  nothing  to  put  an  end  to  their  embarrass- 
ment. The  Governor-General, .  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  Council,  removes  the 
Resident^  Mr.  Martin;  and  we  say  not  a  word  on  the  subject, 
although  this  extraordinary  exercise  of  power  cannot  fail,  I 
think,  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  public  affairs  at  Hyder- 
abad. 

"  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Court's  despatch  would  seem  to 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  some  basis,  on  which  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  on 
the  Newaub  Moneer-ool-Moolk  and  othera  may  be  effected; 
and  yet  I  cannot  discover  that  any  such  basis  has  been  decided 
upon,  or  that  any  approach  to  it  has  been  made. 

**  The  Court  observe  that  risk  enters  as  an  element  into 
interest,  and  that  high  interest  includes  a  premium  of  in- 
surance; but  this  proposition  is  qualified  by  a  subsequent 
remark  that  ew  post  facto  (as  it  may  be  termed)  security,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  interposition  or  influence  of  our  Go- 
vernment, must  be  admitted  as  a  set-off  against  the  original 
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risk;  and  again,  this  qualification  is  considered  to  be  liable  to 
modification  by  reason  of  the  '  pain  and  anxiety'  which  may 
have  been  endured  intermediately  between  the  period  when 
the  sense  of  risk  commenced,  and  the  period  when  the  sense  of 
safety  supervened. 

^'  These  distinctions  are^  no  doubt,  highly  intellectual  and 
refined;  but  they  do  not  lead  to  any  practical  purpose  of  bud* 
ness.  To  my  simple  understanding,  the  considerations  which 
regulate  and  determine  the  rates  of  interest  are  sufficiently 
plain.     They  comprehend: 

*'  1st.  The  productive  powers  of  money  at  the  time  and 
place. 

"2ndly.  The  relation  subsisting  between  the  demand  for 
money  for  political  or  commercial  purposes,  and  the  means  of 
supply  at  the  time  and  place. 

•*3rdly.  The  intelligence,  skill,  and  credit  of  the  parties 
treating. 

'*  Lastly.  The  degree  of  risk  and  uncertainty  incidental  to 
the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  money  lent. 

"  But  what  shall  we  gain  by  subtle  disquisitions  upon  ab- 
stract propositions?  Is  it  useful — ^is  it  fit  and  becoming  in  a 
Government  to  pursue  a  serpentine  course  of  reasoning,  whose 
involutions  are  scarcely  traceable  by  a  common  mind,  wheo, 
after  all,  we  end  just  at  the  point  firom  which  we  set  out  ? 

'*  The  questions  arising  out  of  the  case  before  us  appear  to 
me  to  be  simply  these: 

*'  Ist.  Did  any  fair  and  legal  contract  exist  between  the 
late  firm  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  and  the  Newaub  Moneer-ool- 
Moolk  and  others?  * 

"  2nd.  Has  the  contract  been  violated  by  either  party  ? 

"  3rd.  Is  the  British  Government  called  upon  to  interpose  its 
authority,  or  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  contract  ? 

"  Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
asserts  that  six  or  seven  years  ago  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
parties  themselves  that  the  loan  to  the  Newaub  Moneer-ool- 
Moolk  had  hem  actually  redeemed  mth  more  than  twelve  per 
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cent,  interest  per  cmnum.^  Tbe  Newanb  had  made  over  his 
extensiye  JagheesB  to  the  House — they  managed  his  estates, 
collected  his  rents,  and  realised  large  sums  of  money.  With 
such  a  security  in  hand,  and  with  the  means  of  paying  them^- 
selves  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  interest  on  their  loan,  what 
can  have  been  the  value  and  amount  of  that  ^pain  and 
anxiety*  for  which  compensation  is  to  be  sought  in  a  high  rate 
of  interest? 

*^  And  upon  what  grounds  can  the  Britbh  Government  be 
called  upon  to  interpose  its  authority  or  influence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcii^against  a  native  nobleman  of  high  rank,  not 
subject  U^^ur  Government  or  laws,  a  demand  for  interest  ex- 
ceeding^ twelve  per  cent*  per  annum  ? 

^'  Did  we  sanction  the  usurious  loans  contracted  by  the  late 
Newaub  of  the  Camatic  ?  Did  we  assist  his  creditors  further 
than  to  guarantee  payment  of  the  principal  of  their  just  claims 
with  a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest? 

^*  But  it  may  be  said  that  we  gave  publicity  to  the  opinions 
of  three  of  the  greatest^  lawyers  of  this  country;  and  that  these 
opinions  were  found  afterwards  not  to  be  sound  law;  or  rather, 
that  the  twelve  judges  of  England,  by  a  bare  negative,  gave  a 
different  ezpodtion  of  the  law  with  relation  to  the  supposed 
limitation  of  interest  on  loans  made  and  contracted  within  the 
territory  of  a  '  native  independent  sovereign  of  India.' 

'^  Admitting,  then,  what,  however,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed 
to  admit,  that  the  promulgation  of  a  legal  opinion  of  high 
authority  upon  a  special  case,  although  subsequently  impeached 
by  the  answer  of  the  twelve  judges  to  a  general  question 
(without,  I  understand,  any  argument  by  Counsel),  may  have 
had,  for  a  time,  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  affairs  of  W. 
Palmer  and  Co. ;  admitting  that  the  English  law  apposes  no  bar 
to  the  enforcement  of  a  rate  of  interest,  however  extortionate 
(say,  cent,  per  cent.,  instead  of  twenty-five  per  cent),  within 
the  territoiy  of  a  *  native  independent  sovereiguj  and  that 
Hyderabad  was  such  a  State  ;  admitting,  too,  that  a  debt  or 

*  I  quote  from  memory,  as  the  papers  had  heen  sent  to  the  Board  before  I 
had  an  cfiportiiaity  to  rdfer  to  them. — ^H.  StG.  T. 
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demand,  composed  of  interest^  will  cany  with  it  furtLer  interest, 
without  any  limit  whatever,  in  opposition  to  an  opinion  which  I 
have  seen  from  one  of  the  first  Chancery  lawyers  in  this  country ; 
admitting,  again,  that  the  Mahomedan  law,  which  does  not  re- 
cognise interest  (on  what  it  terms  increase  or  accumulation), 
may  be  dispensed  with  or  evaded,  under  usage  or  otherwise, 
and  that  interest  can  be  legally  enforced  against  the  Newaub 
Monecr-ool-Moolk,  himself  a  Mahomedan;  admitting  all  these 
things, — what  have  we  done,  either  to  determine  the  rate  of 
interest  which  it  would  be  just  and  proper  to  allow,  or  to  con- 
stitute the  tribunal  which  shall  decide  upon  the  general  merits 
of  the  case — that  is,  upon  the  facts  connected  with  the  original 
loan  or  contract — the  rate  of  interest  stipulated  for — the  value 
actually  received  by  the  borrower — and  the  value  subsequently 
realised  by  the  lender. 

"  We  have,  it  is  true,  pointed  at  something  like  a  mean 
between  the  rate  of  interest  claimed  (twenty-five  per  cent,  per 
annum)  and  the  rates  of  interest  which  Saoucars  (or  native 
bankers)  are  accustomed  to  charge  anc^  allow,  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other;  but  as  the  latter  is  an  unknown  and  a 
varying  quantity,  I  do  not  perceive  how  we  are  to  arrive  at 
tiiis  golden  mean;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  would  satisfy  either 
party,  even  if  it  were  practicable  to  arrive  at  it.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  native  bankers,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  accommodate 
each  other  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  Tliey  know  each 
other's  situation  in  general;  and  by  mutual  accommodation, 
they  can  economise  their  respective  balances;  that  is,  they  are 
enabled  severally  to  retain  a  much  smaller  sum  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  meet  unexpected  demands.  Such 
arrangements  are  well  understood  in  this  country,  and  not  less 
80  by  the  native  bankers  of  India,  a  most  intelligent  race  of 
men. 

''  Placing,  as  I  do,  this  imaginary  mean  out  of  the  question, 
the  next  proposition  which  the  Court's  letter  appears  to  me  to 
embrace,  is,  the  resort  to  arbitration.  But  who  are  to  be  the 
arbitrators?  and  who  is  to  enforce  their  decision?  Has  not 
an  inefiectual  attempt  been  made  already  to  induce  the  parties 
to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  ?    I  discard  the  term  ''  pun/* 
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chayetj*  which  is  a  Hindoo  instatution,  for  thia  term  is  hut 
too  often  used  and  misapplied.  Have  not  the  two  parties  taken 
opposite  grounds  with  respect  to  the  question  of  interest  ?  and 
can  any  hope  be  reasonably  entertained  that  they  will  now 
coftsent  to  a  basis,  or  that  they  will  ever  appoint  arbitrators, 
who  may  not  be  their  respective  tools  and  representatives? 
And  if  they  should  consent  to  nominate  such  arbitrators,  will 
these  tools  or  representatives  ever  be  brought  to  agree  upon 
the  selection  of  an  umpire?  In  my  opinion,  they  never  will; 
and  I  say  further,  that  no  prudent,  upright,  independent  man 
is  likely  to  be  found  to  undertake  voluntarily  an  oiBce,  which 
may  expose  him  to  the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  those 
who  never  will  remain  quiet  under  an  adverse  decision,  how- 
ever honest,  pure,  and  unimpeachable  that  decision  may  be. 

^*  With  these  difficulties  before  our  eyes,  is  it  fair,  is  it  candid, 
is  it  just  to  the  creditors  of  Wm.  Palmer  and  Co.,  or  to  the  Newaub 
Moneer-ool-Moolk  and  others,  to  leave  the  Supreme  Government 
in  a  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity  ?  Is  it  not  injurious  to  the 
public  service,  and  to  the  character  of  our  Government,  to  go 
on  for  yearsy  casting  this  question  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween England  and  India,  without  pronouncing  any  definite 
judgment,  and  without  conveying  any  intelligible  instructions 
to  the  Government  abroad  ? 

**  In  my  opinion,  there  are  only  two  courses  which  we  have 
to  choose  between— either  to  withdraw  from  all  interference 
whatever,  and  to  allow  the  trustees  of  Wm.  Palmer  and  Co.  to 
prosecute  their  claims  against  Moneer-ool-Moolk  and  others, 
before  such  tribunal  as  the  *  independent  sovereign'  of  Hydera- 
bad (and  if  he  be  not  an  *  independent  sovereign'  the  answer 
of  the  twelve  judges  does  not  apply)  may  have  provided  for 
the  administration  of  public  justice  within  his  territories,  or 
which  his  Highness  (who  is  not  understood  to  be  a  mere 
cypher  like  his  immediate  predecessor)  may,  at  our  suggestion, 
or  by  means  of  the  representations  of  the  parties,  be  induced  to 
appoint;  or  secondly — ^To  constitute  and  appoint  a  Special 
Commission,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Government,  to 
be  composed  (say,  for  instance)  of  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
S  udder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  with  the  Ckzi  ool  Cozaat  and  a 
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of  debt,  with  all  snbsequeat  prooeediagi  eomected  with  its 

liquidatbn;  aod  to  adjudieate  fiaally  om  ewerj  point  of  dispote 

between  the  partiee^  upon  such  gionnds  as  law,  usage,  and  fbe 

general  pdndples  of  jiiatice  may  f axnisli  for  an  equitaUe  ad^ 

]P8ttne&t» 

'^  I  haTe  abstained  as  mmck.  as  poanble  fram  any  aUvsioii  to 
the  nature  and  chanuster  of  the  trai^sactiinne  of  W.  Palmer  and 
Co.  at  Hyderabad;  as  it  is,  I  think,  for  the  honor  of  the  British 
name  in  India,  that  as  little  should  be  said  on  the  subject  as 
possible.  These  transactions  cannot  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
becaase  ihe  writings  of  Sir  Chailes  Metcalfe,  an  officer  alike 
distinguished  for  great  talents,  high  honor,  great  zeal,  and 
above  all,  for  that  moral  courage  which  gives  the  seal  and  im- 
press to  the  other  virtues  of  a  public  man — ^his  writings,  I  le- 
peat,  and  the  able  speech  delivered  in  this  house  by  tlie  late 
Mr.  Impey  (one  of  the  most  convincing  aiguments  which  I 
ever  heard  in  any  public  assembly),  ha/ve  cast  a  broad  light 
over  those  transactions,  which  nothing  but  dme  can  ever  ex- 
tinguish. What  I  wish  is,  that  this  subject  ahoold  not  be  kqit 
alive  by  our  indecision.  Every  conrideration  of  justice  and 
policy  should  impel  us  to  bring  the  questions  at  issue  to  an 
early  and  final  settlement — r^ard  for  the  situation  of  the 
Newaub  Moneer-ool-Moolk — consideration  for  the  creditors  of 
W.  Palmer  and  Go. — and  respect  for  the  reputation  of  our  own 
Government,  all  alike  demand  from  us  a  prompt,  dear,  and 
unequivocal  expression  of  our  sentiments.  It  is  because  the 
letter  of  the  Court  appears  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  all  these 
particulars,  that  I  record  the  present  dissent,  considering,  as  I 
do,  that  letter  to  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  and 
not  at  all  becoming  that  high  authority  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds; and  which  (whatever  may  be  the  term  of  its  exist- 
ence) I  am  anxious  to  see  maintain  always  a  high  and  undis- 
puted place  in  public  estimation.* 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckss. 

''  24th  March,  1832." 

*  This  admiiable  diaieat  wis  published  uaofog  tin  Ptweedlags  cwmected 
with  the  Writ  of  lilandamiu  published  in  1833. 
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The  dnft  despsteh  so  aaaariled  at  the  outset  was 
sent  in  for  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  Boacd 
absofaitdy  annihilated  it  with  their  exteiminating 
Bed  ink.  It  had  originany  consisted  of  thirty-seven 
paragraphs.  Of  these  the  Board  soored  ont  all  but 
four,  three  of  whidv  contained  only  a  preliminary 
recital  of  &cts,  and  the  fourth  a  mere  general  pro- 
position. For  the  paragraphs  so  expunged  the 
Board  substituted  ten  of  their  own.  In  this 
amended  despatch  the  Court  were  made  to  declare 
their  conviction  that  '*  the  joint  interposition  of  our 
Government  and  that  of  the  Nizam  will  be  requisite 
to  bring  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a  final  settie- 
ment/*  The  nature  of  the  proposed  interposition 
was  then  declared.  The  Nizam  was  to  be  sujBPered 
to  take  his  dioioe  between  an  ordinary  phm  of  arbi- 
tration (the  umpire  to  be  nominated  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General) and  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  Su^nreme  Govern- 
ment ;  he  was  to  be  recommended  by  the  Resident 
at  Hyderabad  to  consent  to  one  of  these  plans,  and 
to  make  the  decision  final,  whatever  it  might  be. 
And  the  despatch  concluded  with  an  admission  that 
the  Court  had  unintentionally  done  an  injustice  to 
Palmer  and  Co.  by  not  urgiDg  an  earUer  settiement 
of  their  claims. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Court.  They  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  sanction  such  an  authorita- 
tive interference ;  and  the  admission  at  the  dose  of 
the  letter  was  intolerable  to  them.  So  they  nega- 
tived the  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  altered 

2d  2 
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despatch,  and  -wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
Board. 

The  Board  consented  to  some  slight  alterations  in 
the  body  of  the  draft,  and  expunged  the  obnoxious 
admission  in  the  tail  of  it.  But  still  the  Court  were 
not  satisfied.  Mr.  Grant,*  who  then  presided  at  the 
Board,  had  declared  that  it  was  far  from  his  inten- 
tion that  there  should  be  any  authoritative  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  British  Gk)Yemment. 
But,  look  at  it  as  they  might,  the  Court  could  not 
see  in  the  despatch  anything  short  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  authoritative  interference.  So 
they  still  declined  to  forward  the  despatch.  Court* 
day  after  Court-day  arrived ;  meeting  after  meeting 
was  held.  The  whole  question  was  discussed  and 
re-discussed  again,  but  still  they  could  not  overcome 
their  reluctance  to  sign  the  obnoxious  despatch.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  determination  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  distinguished  by  their  wonted 
sagacity.  They  rescinded  the  Resolution  of  the  30th 
of  March,  and  virtually  cancelled  both  the  !Draft 
and  its  Amendments,  declaring  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  meddle  with  the  case  at  aU.  Now  they 
were  competent  to  rescind  their  own  E;esolutions, 
but  not  to  cancel  a  despatch  after  it  had  been  altered 
by  the  Board  of  Control,  t  And  to  declare  their 
want  of  authority  to  meddle  with  a  case  with  whidi 
they  had  been  meddling  for  many  years  was  simply 
to  stultify  themselves. 

♦  The  present  Lord  Glenelg. 

t  This,  at  least,  is  my  own  impression,  strengthened  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench — but  the  contrary  was  yeiy  ingeniously  contended  by 
Scijeant  Spankie. 
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To  this  Besolution  the  Board  of  course  demurred ; 
and  agaiii  there  were  new  discussions  in  the  Court. 
The  difficulty  seemed  to  thicken.  There  was  no 
hope  of  a  reconciliation.  So  at  last  the  Court,  affcer 
a  controTersy  of  eight  months'  duration,  told  the 
Board  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  the 
Iiaw  to  take  its  course.  And  accordingly,  on  the 
24th  of  Noyember,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  Attorney-General  made  a  motion  to  call  upon 
the  East  India  Company  to  show  cause  why  a  writ 
of  Mandamus  should  not  be  issued  to  compel  them 
to  transmit  to  India  a  certain  despatch,  finally 
amended  and  approved,  by  the  Board  of  Conmiis- 
sioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Parliament  33rd  Geo^e  III. 

The  21st  of  January — ^the  first  day  of  term — ^was 
fixed  for  the  heariag  of  the  case.  It  was  argued  at 
great  length  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie,  Sir  James  Scar- 
lett, and  Mr.  Wigram,  on  the  side  of  the  Company ; 
by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  and  Mr.  Amos 
on  the  side  of  the  Crown.  There  was  a  vast  display 
of  legal  ingenuity.  The  clauses  of  the  Charter- Act, 
bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue,  were  anatomised 
with  an  amount  of  skill  that  must  have  astonished 
the  firamers  of  it,  whilst  it  perfectly  bewildered  the 
judges  on  the  Bench.  Eight  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Justice  littledale  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  The  rule  for  the  Mandamus  was  made  abso- 
lute. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  Mandamus  was 
served  on  the  members  of  the  Court  then  present  at 
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the  India  Home.  The  opinicm  of  GouBBel  ifu  tken 
sooght  by  the  Gompaiiy  as  to  Tvhcrtihar  an  ajipeal  to 
the  ISjng  m  GounoQ  would  he  attended  wUih  any 
adrantageous  resutts.  The  opiiiioin  recorded  was 
that  it  would  not  So  on  the  ISth  of  Marcb — a 
year  wanting  only  a  wedc  &om  the  date  of  the  ori- 
gmal  draft — the  Court  met  pursuant  to  notioe  grraa 
by  the  Chairman,  to  consider  the  espedieodcy  of 
signing  the  despatch  as  altered  by  the  Board.  Tlie 
Court  were  divided  on  tiie  question.  There  weaae 
men  prepared  to  &ioe  isbsQ  Mandamus  and  to  abide 
the  result,  in  defence  of  the  Bight.  When,  there- 
fore, the  r^iolufion  for  tlie  mgning  of  tiie  despotdi 
was  moved,  the  previous  question  was  put,  and  the 
votes  were  found  to  be  equal.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter- Act  it  was,  therrfore,  lost ; 
and  ^e  original  resolution  was  carried.  That  leso- 
lution  ended  with  the  words :  ^^The  Court  feel  that 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  sign  the  deq>atch ; 
but  in  doing  so  ministerially  and  by  o(»npukion, 
they  desire  to  record  their  most  solemn  protest 
against  the  orders  which  they  are  required  to  de- 
spatch." 

On  the  nest  Court-day,  a  Protest  signed  by  Messrs. 
Bavenshaw,  Marjoribanks,  Smith,  Astell,  Wigram, 
BaiUie,  Tucker,  Masterman,  Stuart,  and  EUioe,  was 
defivered  in  and  read  to  the  Court.  It  was  an  able 
and  a  dignified  remonstrance-^osely  argued,  dearly 
written— carrying  conviction  with  it  at  every  sti^e. 
It  set  forth  and  it  jnroved  that  the  interference 
ordered  by  the  Board  of  Control 
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'    Gontrajy  to  tiie  &ith  of  treaties. 

Oantrarj  to  the  policy  of  tbe  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

Caatcaay  to  the  established  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Directors. 

Contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  former 
Govemmffnfa  of  Bengal. 

Contrary  to  the  substantial  justice  of  the  case. 

Contrary  to  the  right  use  which  should  be  made 
of  the  experience  derived  fraai  the  past  transac- 
tions of  the  House. 

All  these  points  were  condusively  established  in 
the  Protest ;  the  nature  of  the  transactions  between 
Palmer  and  Co.  and  the  Nizam's  officers  was  exa- 
mined ;  the  accounts  between  them  were  analysed ; 
the  real  diaracter  of  the  claim  was  exposed;  and 
then  the  remonstrance  thus  concluded :  ''  To  pixt  a 
stop  at  once  and  for  ever  to  that  real  or  supposed 
iBJSuence,  so  assumed  and  so  abused  by  Messrs. 
William  Palmer  and  Co.,  was  once  the  object  aimed 
at,  not  only  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
Bengal  Groyemment,  but  also  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. To  restore  that  influaice  to  all  its  per- 
nicious dB&ciency  must  be  the  result  of  the  inter- 
ference which  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners 
would  compel  the  Court  to  enjoin,  and  against 
which  we  hereby  most  earnestly  protest.  And  we 
cannot  too  strongly  deprecate,  not  only  the  use 
which  the  Board  have  made  of  their  power  on  this 
occasion,  but  the  possession  by  a  Mipister  or  60- 
yemment  Board  (without  appeal  to  another  tribunal 
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on  the  merits  of  the  case)  of  such  power — ^a  power 
to  transfer  money,  to  any  extent,  and  on  any  pre- 
tence, from  the  possession  of  our  allies  or  of  their 
subjects,  to  that  of  ourselves,  or  of  the  subjects  of 
the  British  Gk)vemment/* 

This  able  and  vigorous  protest  was  subscribed  by 
Mr.  Tucker ;  but  it  did  not  contain  all  that  he  de- 
sired to  express.  He  had  recorded  a  Dissent  from 
the  original  draft  prepared  by  the  Court,  and  now 
he  desired  to  declare  his  conviction  that  the  one  was 
no  better  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  that  neither 
tended  to  that  peremptory  closing  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion which  he  conceived  to  be  demanded  by  all  the 
past  circumstances  of  the  case.  He,  therefore,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Baillie,  who  had  signed  his 
original  dissent,  placed  upon  record  the  following 
Addendum  to  the  great  Protest : 

^PUBTHER   PROTEST  BY  HENRY  ST.GEORGB  TUCKER,  ESQ., 

ANP  JOHN  BAILLIE,  ESQ. 

"1.  We  have  subscribed  the  foregoing  protest,  believing  it 
to  be  substantially  correct,  and  feeling  it  to  be  highly  essential 
that  those  members  of  the  Court  who  have  taken  so  decided  a 
part  in  resisting  an  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  AjB&irs  of  India  should  place  on  record  a  state- 
ment of  those  facts,  and  a  review  of  those  considerations,  which 
influenced  them  in  opposing  the  orders  of  the  Board. 

"  2.  But  we  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain,  that  we  by 
no  means  consider  the  letter  substituted  by  the  Board  for  the 
Political  Despatch,  No.  167,  which  passed  the  Court  on  the 
20th  Marchy  to  be  of  a  more  objectionable  character  than  the 
original  Draft.  On  the  contrary,  the  Board's  letter  is  much 
more  intelligible,  and  of  a  more  straightforward  character,  and 
it  avoids  that  circuitous  course  of  reasoning  which,  in  our 
opinion,  could  lead  to  no  useful  result.    Were  we  called  upon 
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to  decide  between  the  two,  we  should  sign  the  Board's  letter  in 
preference.  We  protested,  howerer,  against  the  Court's  letter 
of  the  20th  of  March,  and  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  also  to 
oppose[the  Board's  despatch,  upon  considerations  varying  some- 
what in  degree  and  in  their  general  import,  but  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  the  Board's  views. 

''3.  We  cannot  think  it  right  to  direct  the  Resident  at 
Hyderabad  '  to  endeavor,  by  personal  representations,  to  engage 
his  Highness  the  Nizam,  on  the  strong  grounds  of  justice,  to 
use  his  influence  with  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  concur  in  the  proposed  reference.' 

''  4.  We  cannot  think  it  right  to  direct  the  Resident  *  to  urge 
on  his  Highness,  in  terms  of  strong  recommendation,  the  justice 
of  his  resolving  to  enforce  the  final  award.' 

"  5.  Nor  can  we  determine  to  express  our  conviction,  when  we 
have  no  such  conviction,  '  of  our  having  been  the  instruments, 
however  unintentionally,  of  arresting,  by  the  promulgation  of 
an  erroneous  opinion,  the  earlier  liquidation  of  the  debt.' 

"6»  We  cannot  concur  in  these  things;  for  after  reviewing 
the  correspondence  and  minutes  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe/  the 
representations  of  the  late  Resident,  Mr.  Martin,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  parties  themselves,  and  the  figured  statements 
which  have  been  prepared  in  this  House,  we  cannot  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  House  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.  have  any  just 
claim  of  debt  on  the  Newaub  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  or  that  there 
are  any  grounds  whatever  for  exerting  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  our  Government  to  enable  that  firm  to  enforce  any 
such  claims. 

"  ?•  On  the  contrary,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  such  an  exertion  of  authority  on  our  part  would 
be  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  tending  to  violate  our  engagements 
with  a  Native  Power,  to  produce  a  most  improper  interference 
in  its  domestic  administration,  to  expose  the  rights  and  property 
of  its  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
and  finally  to  lower  the  character  of  the  British  Government, 
and  to  render  our  very  name  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the 

people  of  India. 

(Signed)        '« H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

"  J.  Baillie." 
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The  altered  despfttdi  was  sent  to  India.  The 
disputed  claims  we  referred  to  arbiteition.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Madeod  was  appointed  by  the  Govemor-Gre- 
neral  to  the  office  of  Umpire ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  heirs  of  the  MiniftjAP  Maneer-ool-Moolk 
should  pay  a  farther  sum  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  to 
the  estate  of  Fahner  and  Co.,  bearing  interest  at  nine 
per  cent.  When  this  result  was  commimicated  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  received  without  re- 
mark. But  Mr.  Tucker,  with  the  practised  eye  of 
an  Accountant,  saw  that  there  was  injustice  in  the 
award,  and  he  thus,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1836,  recorded 
his  dissent: 

**  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  record  my  dissent  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  tbe  Court  to  sign  the  following  brief,  and  to  me  inexpli- 
cable paragraph,  in  the  poGtical  despatch  to  India,  No.  65, 
bearing  date  the  26th  ultimo — ^viz. : 

**  <  PazM.  1  to  16,  reporting  prooeediDgB  by  which  it 
appean  that  Mr.  J.  M.  liadeod,  the  umpire  selected  bj 
the  Qorernor-Greneral,  has  deeided  that  the  heirs  ofv^   „,«.   ^^^,  , 
Moneer-ool-Moolk  shall  pay  to  Messrs.  W.  P.  and  Co.  af 
fiirther  sum  of  ten  lakhs  of  mpees,  with  intoest  at  9  per 
cent.,  nntil  the  same  shall  be  discharged.' 

"  First.  I  dissent  on  the  following  grounds : — ^Because,  with- 
out reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  un- 
becoming in  this  Court  to  pass  over  a  question  of  great  interest 
and  importance  in  a  way  which  must  leave  the  Government 
abroad  in  doubt  with  respect  to  our  real  sentiments.  Such  a 
proceeding  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  produce  very  imfavorable 
effects  in  India;  and  whether  it  be  surmised  that  we  are  afraid 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  a  delicate  and  difficult  question, 
or  that  a  want  of  union  among  us  has  led  to  a  compromise,  or 
that  differences  with  the  Board  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  two  authorities  to  concur  in  any  one  course  of  proceeding, 
the  impression  upcm  the  public  mind  in  India  must  be  such  as 
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I  would  most  enmestly  deprecste.  Tbe  OovemmeDt  wiach 
dreads  and  aToids  responabilitj  cannot  command  respect ;  and 
although  cases  of  collision  between  the  two  authorities  will 
sometimes  occur,  conBtituted  as  those  authorities  acre  at  present, 
it  is  &r  better  that  our  differences  should  be  fairly  and  honestly 
maintained,  than  that  we  should  be  suspected  of  conpromisiBg 
a  public  principle  in  order  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  conoord 
and  good  undentanding.  On  the  present  occasion  we  are  called 
upon  to  answer  a  despatcii  mrolving  important  questions.  We 
have  pronounced  no  opinion  whatever — we  have  disposed  of  a 
subject  which  has  engaged,  and  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  this  Court  for  years  past,  by  the  simple  words  *  No  remark;* 
amd  I  can  scarcely  picture  to  myself  the  astonishment  of  those 
who  are  now  waiting  to  hear  the  final  judgment  of  this  high 
tribunal,  when  these  words,  ^iVb  remarkj*  proclaim  our  determi- 
nation to  let  that  which  has  been  done  pass  without  notice, 
whether  it  has  been  well  done  or  otherwise. 

'*  Secondly.  I  must  contend  that  the  award  of  the  umpire 
exhibits  upon  the  very  face  of  it  a  palpable  error ;  and  although 
the  members  of  this  Court  are  not  expected  generally  to  be 
profesfflonal  accountants,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
practical  accountant  who  would  not  detect  the  error  at  the 
dightest  glance. 

^  The  following  is  the  award  in  substance : 

'^  ^  After  mature  deliberation,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best 
mode  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  debt  at  the  present 
time,  is — ^first,  to  fix  its  amoimt  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the 
House,  then  to  double  the  same,  to  deduct,  tottkout  interett^  the 
principal  monies  of  payment  since  made  on  account  of  the  debt, 
and  to  take  the  remainder  to  be  the  debt  at  this  day.' 

**  Now,  it  is  qcdte  evident  that  the  great  principle  on  which 
accounts  are  framed  is  here  lost  sight  of.  To  double  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  demand  is  to  allow  int^^st,  and  to  allow  it,  indeed, 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which,  by  usage,  it  is  claimable;*  but 
'  to  deduct,  without  interest,  the  princdpal  monies  of  payment 

*  Without  reference  to  Hindoo  law,  or  our  own  regulationB  (Mahomedan 
law  condemns  nsuzy  or  compenflation  for  the  use  of  money),  I  maj  observe, 
that  the  penaltj  inaerted  in  a  bond  ia  double  the  amount  of  principal,  bo  that 
the  Bum  recoTerable  upon  it  for  the  interest  is  virtuaUjr  limited.— H.  St.G.  T. 
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fflnce  made  on  account  of  the  debt,*  is  to  detennine  ihat  one 
side  of  an  account  shall  not  bear  interest^  while  it  is  fully 
allowed  on  the  other.  By  this  decision,  the  heir  of  the  late 
Newaub  Moneer-ool-Moolk  is  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
he  had  only  paid  in  the  year  1835  monies  which  were  actually 
paid  in  1823-24.  To  show  to  what  an  erroneous  result  the 
process  adopted  by  the  umpire  has  led,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  his  own  words,  from  paragraph  21  of  his  letter  of  the 
10th  March,  1835,  containing  the  award: 

"  *  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  account  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  month  of  August,  1829  (or  to  Mokurrum  1244  Hegry), 
the  balance  against  him  (the  Newaub)  would  be  reduced  to 
about  four  lakhs;  and  were  the  account  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  would  exhibit  a  balance  of  upwards  of  a 
lakh  of  rupees  against  the  representatives  of  the  House.' 

*^  This  is  a  simple  and,  I  believe,  a  correct  exposition  of  the 
case.  As  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  very  perplexed 
accounts,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  bad 
been  fully  liquidated,  and  that  the  balance,  if  any,  due  by  the 
Newaub  could  only  have  resulted  from  a  difference  of  interest, 
to  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  regular  interest 
account. 

"  Other  questions  present  themselves  in  a  review  of  the 
award  and  of  the  correspondence  connected  with  it;  but  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  go  beyond  the  plain  duty  of  pointing 
out  an  obvious  error,  which,  I  am  satisfied,  was  quite  unin- 
tentional, but  which,  deeply  affecting,  as  it  must  do,  the  interests 
of  one  of  the  parties,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

**  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  desire  to  enter  upon  the  original 
merits  of  a  case  which  has  been  so  often  before  the  Court,  and 
on  which  I  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  deliver  my  sentiments. 
The  facts  connected  with  it  have  been  so  fully  and  so  clearly 
exposed  in  the  protest  which  was  recorded  by  ten  members  of 
the  Court  on  the  15th  March,  1833,  that  anything  which 
I  could  urge  on  the  present  occasion  would  probably  only 
weaken  the  impression  which  that  able  document  was  cal- 
culated to  produce. 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckeb. 

"  4th  May,  1836." 
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I  have  anticipated  the  sequence  of  time  in  the 
record  of  this  Dissent ;  but  I  should  feel  more  satis- 
faction in  dismissing  the  case  altogether,  if  I  had 
not  now  to  speak  of  another  of  kindred  origin  and 
character.  The  years  1832-33-34  were,  for  the 
Court  of  Directors,  years  of  unusual  excitement  and 
activity.  Apart  from  the  disturbauce  of  their  tran- 
quillity necessarily  engendered  by  the  unwelcome 
innovations  of  the  new  Charter- Act,  they  were  years 
rendered  memorable  by  the  repeated  collisions  into 
which  they  were  forced  with  the  Board  of  Control. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  that  during  the 
Presidentship  of  a  man  so  high-minded,  so  just,  and 
so  averse  from  strife,  as  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the 
Court  should  have  been  so  often  compelled  to  resist 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Board  to  force  them  into  acts 
of  injustice.  Perhaps  it  was  that  a  sort  of  fatal  good- 
nature— a  disinclination  to  sift  the  claims  of  hungry 
applicants,  and  to  disbelieve  the  specious  repre- 
sentations which  were  made  to  him,  induced  him  to 
side  with  claimants  who  had  no  title  to  his  support ; 
and  that  in  his  eagerness  to  be  more  than  just  to 
one  party,  he  was  sometimes  less  than  just  to 
another.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
during  these  years  the  Company  were  disturbed 
by  being  called  upon  in  no  less  than  four  dif- 
ferent cases  to  interfere  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  advanced  against  certain  native  princes  and 
chiefs. 

Of  the  claims  upon  the  Zemindar  of  Noozeed  and 
the  Eajah  of  Travancore  I  need  not  here  make  espe- 
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meutiaii.  I  pass  oa  to  fhe  more  nciorioiis  case 
known  as  thai  of  the  ^'Lucknow  Bankers."  It 
hears  a  generic  resemhlance  to  the  Kydeiahad  case ; 
hut  its  details  are  ilot  quite  so  complicated.  It  was 
a  case  of  a  spendthrift  monarch  on  one  side,  and  a 
gang  of  hungry  usurers  on  the  oth«.  Eoriy  years 
hefore,  some  native  hankers,  named  Moone«  Doss 
and  Seetul  Bahoo,  following  the  exsanjike  ai  other 
mcmey-lenders,  European  and  native,  fell  upon  the 
track  of  the  profligate  Naboh  of  Oude  and  lent  him 
some  money,  upon  honds,  at  a  rate  of  interest  whidi 
implied  either  their  belief  in  the  hadness  of  the 
security,  or  their  resolution  to  defiraud  the  borrower. 
It  was  the  old  story  over  again— a  native  prince 
wallowing  in  the  deepest  slough  of  sensual  indul- 
gence— spending  on  dancing-girls  and  buffoons — on 
wild-beast  fights  and  pageants — ^all  the  treasure  that 
he  could  extort  from  the  people ;  then  borrowing 
moce  from  the  usurers,  who  were  ready  with  their 
money-bags  to  administer,  for  a  consideration  g[ 
thirty  per  cent.,  to  the  necessities  of  his  unscrupulous 
lust.  The  borrower  was  reddess  about  the  interest, 
for  he  knew  that,  if  it  were  paid  at  all,  it  would  be 
wrested  from  his  unhappy  people ;  and  the  lender, 
careless  of  the  blood  and  tears  which  were  to  flow 
&om  the  extortion,  believed  that  as  long  as  the 
country  could  yield  a  revenue,  they  who  supplied 
the  necessities  of  the  prince  would  be  sure  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  connexion.  So  these  "  Dosses" — as 
they  were  subsequently  known  in  Parliamentary 
History — ^lent  money  at  the  dose  of  the  last  oen- 
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tarj  <o  thfi  Nabob- Vizier — ^Aaoph-ood-dowlalii — and 
ttLUfl  a  new  CQntnbutioii  was  xaade  to  the  sufferings 
ci  the  people. 

But  borrowing  nusiBt  have  some  limits,  apd  eyen 
Hie  poesesson  of  mli  Indian  principalities  must 
eome  to  a  stand  at  last ;  so  the  Nabob,  being  at 
length  awakened  to  a  real  saise  of  his  position  bj 
the  British  Resident,  determined  to  compound  with 
his  creditors — ^that  is,  to  pay  ihwi  all  something  less 
than  their  exorbitant  claims,  which  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  small  advances,  swollen  into  prodigiocus 
sums  by  a  process  of  tumefaction  well  known  to 
Oriental  usurers.  The  composition,  however,  that 
was  offered  was  not  of  an  uniform  diaracter.  It 
was  determined  that  the  European  creditors  should 
be  repaid  at  one  rate,  the  native  creditors  at  another. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  former  wsua  the  higher. 
The  arrangement  took  place.  The  creditors,  for  the 
most  part,  prudently  took  what  th^  could  get, 
which  was,  in  most  eases,  more  than  they  deserved. 
But  the  "  Dosses,"  claiming  to  be  British  subjects, 
stickled  for  the  European  rate  of  composition,  and 
ware  rewarded  for  their  ambition  by  getting  nothing 
at  all. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  transactkm, 
Asoph-ood-dowlah  died.  In  his  place,  the  English 
Govamment  set  up  one  Saadut  Ali,  who  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  part  with  sixpence,  when  he  was  not 
actually  compelled.  So  the  ^^  Dosses"  went  on  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  clamoring  for  th^  money 
and  not  obtaining  it — and  employing  the  services  of 
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an  European  Agent,  who  was  as  pOTseyering  in  his 
pursuit  of  "  Justice"  as  though  he  had  heen  one  of 
the  principals.  There  was  nothing  which  he  did 
not  try,  from  a  bill  in  equity  to  a  humble  petition, 
to  induce  the  East  India  Company  to  ftirther  his 
suit.  But  all  his  eflPorts  were  vain.  The  Court  of 
Directors  were  resolute  not  to  interfere.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  Parliament ;  and  Parliament  got  rid  of 
the  nuisance  by  appointing  a  Select  Committee, 
which  never  reported  on  the  case.  This  was  in 
1822.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the  energy  of  the 
European  Agent  was  as  sleepless  as  ever ;  and  he 
saw  before  him  at  last  something  like  a  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  reward  of  his  toil.  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  was  inclining  a  favorable  ear 
to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Prendergast*s  friends. 

In  consequence  of  the  representation  of  this  inde- 
fatigable gentleman,  Mr.  Grant  had  undertaken  to 
review  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  thus  instituted  was  a  conviction  in 
his  mind,  that  however  sound  the  principle  of  non- 
interference in  such  cases  might  be,  "  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  transactions  on  which 
their  (the  Bankers')  claim  is  founded,  give  it  so 
peculiar  a  character,  that  the  Court  and  the  Board 
would  have  been  warranted  in  adopting  a  different 
course."  This  conviction  he  communicated  to  the 
Court,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman,  dated  April  12, 1832 ;  and,  as  the  result 
of  it,  declared  his  intention  of  making  our  interpo- 
sition with  the  King  of  Oude  "  direct  and  formal" 
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— ^adding,  "I  propose,  accordingly,  that  the  Go- 
vemor-Greneral  in  Council  should  he  directed  to  lose 
no  time  in  addressing  to  the  King  of  Oude  a  letter 
to  that  purport,  and  that  his  Lordship  should  he 
desired  to  instruct  the  Besident  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  delivering  that  letter  to  the  King, 
and  of  verhaUy  explaining    to    his  Majesty  the 
grounds  on  which  the  British  Govemment  have 
felt  themselves  constrained  to  press  upon  his  serious 
attention  a  claim  which  ought  to  have  heen  dis- 
charged thirty  years  ago,  and  which  the  Agents  of 
the  parties  have  not  ceased  to  prosecute  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  power,  hoth  in  India  and  in 
this  country.    The  rate  and  amount  of  interest 
should,  of  course,  he  settled  according  to  the  law 
and  usages  of  the  country  in  which  the  deht  was 
contracted.    The  mode  and  details  of  payment  must 
be  matters  of  negotiation  between  the  King  of  Oude 
and  the  Supreme  Govemment."    And  the  memo- 
rable letter  thus  concluded:    "Having   thus  ex- 
plained briefly,  because  the  merits  of  the  case  are 
weU  known  to  you  and  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
the  result  of  my  investigation  into  the  claim  of  the 
Calcutta  Bankers,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  that  you  will  move  them  to 
prepare  the  draft  of  a  despatch  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  containing  instructions  of  the 
tenor  above  stated.    The  despatch  will,  of  course, 
require  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  India." 

2£ 
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This,  as  I  have  said,  was  dated  the  12th  of  April, 
1832.  Only  the  day  before,  the  Court  had  voted 
aganist  the  adoption  of  the  obnoxiooB  alterations  in 
their  despatdbi  reLatire  to  the  claims  of  Palmer  and 
Ga ;  and  now  they  were  called  upon  to  aathorise  an 
act  of  interference  which  they  conoeiyed  to  be  still 
more  impolitic  and  imjnst.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
ran  upon  their  patience  and  forbearance ;  and  they 
were  well  disposed  to  declare  themselyes  Insolvent. 
Where,  indeed,  was  all  this  to  end?  There  were 
other  daimants  on  the  King  oi  Oude — other  dabn- 
ants  upon  othw  Native  Princes ;  and  if  the  claims 
of  the  Dosses  were  conceded,  and  meaenres  taken  to 
enforce  their  settlement,  why  should  not  the  hdrs 
and  representatives  of  other  claimants  —  EngUsh, 
Indian,  and  those  who  were  neither  English  nor 
Indian,  or  both — be  satisfied  too,  by  an  equally  aa- 
thoritative  interposition  in  their  behalf  P  The  Board 
(^Control  was  in  a  &drway,  indeed,  going  on  at 
this  rate,  to  be^ar  half  the  Princes  of  India.  Every 
claimant  thought  his  own  an  exceptional  case,  and 
the  Board  seemed  to  be  adopting  wholesale  the 
opinions  of  the  claimants  themselvQs.  In  sooth  it 
was  time  to  stop. 

So  the  Court  of  Directors  drew  up  a  general  re- 
monstrance against  these  acts  of  Tatedereace.  It 
was  dated  the  9th  of  May,  1832,  and  is  a  remark- 
ably able  State  paper— luminous,  forcible,  and  con- 
vincing. But  it  did  not  convince  the  Board  of 
Oontrol.  It  pointed  out  all  the  evils  of  interference 
— ^the  impolicy,  the  injustice;  the  manifest  imxm- 
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sistoncy  of  such  a  course  of  prooeduie ;  the  loss  of 
charactear  to  Goyemment;  the  mconyenieace,  the 
danger  of  opening  the  door  to  a  rush  of  hungry 
chKuoants ;  the  certainly  either  of  being  hurried  into 
more  concessions,  or  of  raising  louder  clamors  and 
stimulating  greater  discontent— but  it  was  all  ar- 
gued  in  Yain.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol was  not  to  be  conyinced.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Bankers  who  had  waited  for  years 
for  the  spoil,  should  be  now  let  in  to  gorge  them- 
selves to  the  full. 

But  as  argument  was  of  no  avail — as  the  question 
could  not  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  principles  of 
reason  and  justice,  the  Court  took  the  next  best 
course.  They  did  nothing.  They  were  silent.  They 
did  not  prepare  the  despatdi.  Seven  months  passed 
in  silence.  The  Court  had  been  ordered  on  the  14th 
of  May  to  prepare  the  despatch.  On  the  15th  of 
December  it  was  not  written;  and  they  had  given 
no  sign  of  an  intention  to  write  it.  So,  on  that  day 
the  Board  forwarded  to  the  India  House  a  draft 
despatch  of  the  President's  own  framing,  with  in- 
structions to  the  Court  to  prepare  one  of  like  ten- 
dency, and  transmit  it  to  India.  The  Court  did  not 
obey  the  injunction.  They  resolved  once  more  to 
try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  reason ;  and  after  re- 
newed consideration  of  the  whole  question,  they 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Board,  which  was  signed 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1833,  setting  forth,  in  detail, 
the  causes  of  th^  unwillingness  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  the  controlling  authority.    This  was 

2  E  2 
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afterwards  pronounced  by  Mr.  Herries,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  be  the  very  ablest  public  document 
which  had  come  under  his  observation  for  years. 

Still  the  Plresident  of  the  India  Board  was  not  to 
be  convinced.  And  still  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  not  to  be  driven  into  a  course  of  conduct 
against  which  reason  and  conscience  revolted.  So 
there  was  again  active  strife  between  the  two  autho- 
rities— ^an  irreconcileable  difference  which  it  seemed 
that  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  law  could  finally 
adjust.  But  the  Hyderabad  battle  had  not  yet  been 
fought  out;  so  the  Oude  contest  but  slowly  pro- 
ceeded to  an  issue.  On  the  29th  of  January  the  rule 
for  a  Mandamus  was  made  absolute  in  the  case  of 
Palmer  and  Co. ;  on  the  31st  of  that  month  the 
Attorney-General  made  a  motion  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  call  upon  the  Company  to  show 
cause  why  a  Mandamus  should  not  be  issued,  to 
compel  them  to  sign  a  certain  despatch  relating  to 
the  creditors  of  the  King  of  Oude. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  at  this  time  Deputy-Chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  had  felt  strongly, 
and  he  had  written  strongly,  regarding  the  impolicy 
and  injustice  of  interposing  authoritatively  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Hyderabad  claims.  And  now, 
here,  if  possible,  was  a  worse  case — ^worse,  inas- 
much as  the  claim  was  one  of  much  longer  standing 
— a  veteran,  indeed,  of  some  forty  years.  If  there 
was  one  subject  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  position  in  India  on  which  Mr.  Tucker  felt 
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more  strongly  thaa  on  another,  it  was  that  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Native  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India 
by  the  British  Oovemment,  as  the  paramount  and 
controlling  power.  He  was  always  thinMng  that 
it  was  "  excellent  to  have  a  giant^s  strength,"  but 
'^  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant ;"  and  he  could 
not  by  any  means  see  that  these  Native  Princes  were 
left  upon  the  fstce  of  the  earth  only  to  be  pillaged 
and  plundered,  to  be  trampled  on  and  oppressed, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  English  conqueror.  He 
rcSspected  their  fallen  state,  though  he  took  account 
of  their  vices ;  and  he  could  not  by  any  means  see 
how  those  vices  were  to  be  eradicated  by  sinking 
them  into  deeper  degradation,  and  making  their  per- 
plexities thicken  around  them.  In  the  present  case, 
he  saw  clearly  both  the  injustice  and  the  danger  of 
the  course  which  the  Board  had  ordained.  How, 
he  asked,  was  such  a  payment  to  be  enforced  by 
anything  short  of  physical  coercion  ?  Was  the 
money  to  be  extorted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  measure  so  laden 
with  unrighteousness,  and  so  pregnant  with  danger, 
as  that  which  the  Court  of  Directors  were  now  im* 
peratively  called  upon  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Tucker  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  nothing,  now,  could  shake  his  resolution.  He 
was  as  inflexible  as  adamant  in  defence  of  the  right. 
The  law  had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench  might  rule  what  it  pleased ;  he  was  not  to  be 
driven  &om  his  allegiance.    He  could  go  to  prison ; 
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but  he  oould  not  violate  the  principles  which  he  had 
made  the  rule  of  his  life;  he  could  not  be  untrue  to 
himself. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1834,  fiye  days  after 
the  Mandamus  had  been  moved  for,  Mr.  Tucker  ad- 
dressed his  colleag^ues  in  the  following  words.  The 
trumpet  gave  no  '^  uncertain  sound."  It  was  in- 
tended to  **  arm  them  for  the  battle :" 

"  TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  COURT  OP  DIRECTORS. 

"  Honorable  Sirs, — A  writ  of  Mandamus  having  been 
moved  for  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  compel  this  Court  to  sign 
and  forward  to  India  the  despatch  (which  waa  sent  to  us  for 
signature  on  the  15th  December,  1832,  relating  to  the  daim 
of  the  Lucknow  Bankers  on  the  Government  of  Oude,  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
Affidrs  of  India  on  this  particular  occasion. 

*'  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  called  upon  to  act  ministerially 
only,  in  signing  the  despatch  of  the  Board;  but  there  are  cases 
where  I  cannot  act  even  ministerially — ^there  are  obligations 
auperior  to  that  of  yielding  obedience  to  a  Mandamn»-*id 
there  are  acts  which  the  law  itself  cannot  coiftmand — acts  whidi 
cannot  be  performed  without  a  violation  of  those  principles  on 
which  all  law  is  founded.  The  Legislature  can,  no  doubt, 
invest  a  public  functionary  with  large  discretional  powers;  but 
these  powers  can  never  extend  so  far  as  to  give  a  legal  sanction 
to  an  act  in  itself  illegal  and  criminal. 

^'  The  order  which  we  are  required  to  issue  has  for  its  object 
to  enforce  payment  of  a  claim  which  has  never  been  admitted 
or  substantiated — ^which  takes  its  origin  some  forty  years  ago — 
and  which  is  understood  to  amount,  with  interest,  to  more 
than  a  million  sterling.  The  claim  must  be  enforced  against 
one  whom  we  recognise  in  the  character  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  whom  we  must  lay  prostrate  and  involve  in  ruin,  if,  dia- 
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regarding  his  renKmstmioes,  we  peiiost  in  eompelling  pajment 
of  this  demand  without  a  regular  adjudicatian;  aince  it  is  well 
known  that  it  wiU  be  followed  by  other  demanda  of  the  aame 
kind  to  on  enormoua  amount.  Let  it  be  remembered  always 
that  this  is  only  one  of  many  claimfi  on  the  State  of  Oude, 
which  we  may  be  called  upon,  and  which  we  haiae  been  called 
upon,  to  enforce;  and  I  can  parceiye  no  ground  whatever  for 
separating  it  from  the  sest,.  or  for  exerting  in  favor  of  the 
claimants  an  authority,  or  influence,  which  we  will  not  exert  in 
any  other  case. 

^^  K  it  be  not  intcaded  to  use  &rce  in  ihe  execution  of  die 
ordeiB  of  the  Board,  they  will  remain  inoperative — iii^  will 
effect  nothing;  and  they  will  be,  indeed,  worse  &an  useless; 
for  every  means  diort  of  ferae  were  resorted  to  in  1816  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  Newaub  to  satisfy  this  particular 
daiuL.  The  nect  step  must  then  be  a  res(»t  to  military  exe- 
cution, or  the  threat  of  militaiy  execution;  and  who  ia  pie- 
pared  to  say  what  consequences  may  result  fsom  such  a  pro- 
ceeding  ?  One  effect  must  certainly  be  produced — ^we  must 
sink  in  the  estimation  of  our  allies  and  native  subjects;  for  the 
act  will  be  stamped  in  iheir  minds  with  the  character  of  in- 
justice and  oppression;  and  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  perceive 
that  the  loss  of  reputation  must,  in  our  peculiar  situation  in 
India,  endanger  the  stability  of  our  pow«r  ? 

^^  Far  from  wishing  to  carry  on  a  hostile  contest  with  the 
Board,  my  study  has  been,  in  die  station  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  hold^  to  promote  a  good  understanding  betweaa  the 
two  authorities — to  conciliate  confidenoe^-and  to  smooth  away 
difficulties,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done  without  compromising 
the  independence  of  the  Court,  or  the  interests  of  the  public 
service.  I  have  followed  this  course,  both  from  inclination, 
and  upon  principle;  for  even  when  the  two  authorities  concur 
and.  cordially  co-operate,  the  work  to  be  performed  is  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  be  almost  beyond  our  power  of  execution; 
while  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  if  coUiaon  take  place,  if  discard 
prevail,  and  habitual  opposition  be  ofi^d  on  either  dde,  the 
machine  of  Government  must  absolutely  stand  still. 

*'  But  here  let  me  render  an  act  of  simple  justice.    During 
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the  brief  period  in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  assisting  at 
personal  conferences  with  the  President  of  the  Board,  I  have 
found  that  Minister  as  anxious  as  the  Chairman  and  myself  to 
promote  harmony  and  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  service. 
Every  question  has  been  debated  with  fairness  and  candor,  and 
the  greatest  solicitude  has  been  shown  to  remove  every  cause 
of  difference,  and  to  allow  the  utmost  weight  and  consideration 
to  every  proposition  which  our  duty  has  led  us  to  bring  forward 
on  the  part  of  the  Court. 

"  On  this  one  point  the  difference  has  been  extreme  and  irre- 
condleable,  involving  a  principle  which  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  concede.  We  could  not  consent  to  be  parties  in  overturning 
the  deliberate  decision  of  successive  Courts  and  successive 
Boards.  If  the  judgment  of  our  predecessors  is  to  be  set  aside 
after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of  years,  without  new  facts 
being  adduced,  without  the  case  assuming  any  new  feature, 
what  would  be  stable  in  our  proceedings?  what  resolution 
would  be  permanent  ?  what  act  would  be  final  ?  During  the 
long  administration  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  when  the  case  was 
more  recent,  and  the  facts  more  susceptible  of  proof,  no  step 
was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  obtain  an  adjudi- 
cation of  the  claim:  his  Lordship's  subsequent  advocacy  of  it 
was  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  official  responsibility,  and  when 
he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  pronounce  a  judgment. .  Lord 
Hastings,  although  evidently  disposed  to  favor  the  claimants, 
limited  his  interference  to  importunate  recommendations  to  the 
Newaub  through  the  Resident  at  Lucknow,  and  admitted  that 
the  case  was  not  one  which  Hhe  British  Government  was 
warranted  in  formally  supporting.'  But  the  whole  question 
has  been  so  fully  canvassed  in  the  Court's  letter  of  the  1st 
March  last,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  upon 
any  further  examination  of  its  merits. 

"I  am  called  upon,  then,  to  make  a  decided  stand;  and  I 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  made  at  all  hazards.  Adjusted  as  are 
the  powers  between  the  two  departments,  what  gives,  or  can 
give,  weight  and  influence  to  the  Court  ?  The  knowledge, 
experience,  and  political  integrity  of  its  members.    Take  away 
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these,  and  the  Board  becomes  supreme.  The  Court,  by  mani- 
festing,  on  great  occasions,  firm  resolution  and  a  high  spirit  of 
independence,  will  raise  its  own  character,  and  inspire  confi- 
dence and  respect  Our  servants,  who  have  not  always  shown 
a  becoming  deference  to  our  authority  and  station,  will  learn  to 
obey  a  power  which  is  prepared  calmly  to  resist  that  which  it 
believes  to  be  wrong,  and  steadily  to  enforce  that  which  it  feels 
to  be  right;  and  acting  thus,  our  constituents,  and  the  British 
public,  and  the  people  of  India,  will  be  satbfied  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  eflicient  organ  of  admi- 
nistration, to  whom  the  interests  of  a  great  empire  ms^  safely 
be  confided. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Grentlemen, 

'^  Tour  very  obedient,  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

«' 5th  February,  1834." 

It  was  not  without  pain  that  he  wrote  this  noble 
remonstrance.  There  were  many  fine  qualities  in 
Charles  Grant  which  no  man  better  appreciated  than 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker.  There  were  some  points 
upon  which  they  differed;  but  there  were  many 
more  on  which  their  opinions  were  identical,  and  an 
abstract  love  of  justice  was  paramount  in  the  cha- 
racters of  both  men.  I  believe  that  both  as  Indian 
and  Colonial  Minister  the  conduct  of  Charles  Grant 
was  regulated  by  the  highest  principles  of  justice ; 
but  that  he  sometimes  missed  the  right  application 
of  these  principles,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  kind- 
ness did  the  unkindest  things.  In  the  great  contest 
of  which  I  am  now  wTiting,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Tucker  each  believed  that  justice 
was  upon  his  side.  But  Mr.  Tucker  had  knowledge 
as  well  as  faith.     He — and  not  only  he,  but  many  of 
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colleagues — bronght  to  the  investigatk)]!  of  tiiis 
question  mucli  local  knowledge  and  experience — a 
deep  insight  into  native  character  in  general^  and 
an  intimate  acquaintanoe,  in  particular,  irith  the 
profligate  helplessness  of  Oriental  prinoesy  and  tiie 
almost  fathomless  cunning  ot  Oriental  usurers.  Mr. 
Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not,  perhaps,  reflect 
that  what  was  justice  in  the  West  might  not  he  jus- 
tice in  the  East;  and  that  the  arhitrement  saited 
to  one  country  might  be  lamentably  unauitod  to 
another.  Had  his  father  then  been  at  his  elbow  he 
would  have  followed  a  different  course. 

An  this  was  manifest  to  Mr.  Tuckec.  He  greatly 
esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  man;  and,  therefore, 
the  more  bitterly  deplored  the  errors  of  the  minist^. 
He  often,  indeed,  at  this  time,  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  contest  of  public  principle  was  with  a  man 
whom  personally  he  so  much  respected ;  and  in  one 
of  his  speeches  at  the  India  House,  quoted  with  ad* 
mirable  felicity,  and  with  deep  feeling,  the  touching 
words  of  the  poet : 

In  his  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Tucker  did  not  stand  alcme.  On  iJie 
15th  of  January  a  resolution  had  passed  the  Court, 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  declaring  that  as  the 
proposed  interference  with  the  K^ing  of  Oude  was 
unjust,  inconsistent,  and  mischievous,  the  Court 
could  *'  not  consent,  even  ministerially,  to  act  upon 
the  orders  of  the  Board  until  compelled  by  Law  to 
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do  80.'^  It  was  ia  consequence  of  this  resolution 
that  the  Mandamus  had  heen  moved  for — ^and  now 
it  became  the  duty  of  every  Director  to  consider  how 
he  should  face  it.  The  resolution  had  only  com- 
pelled them  not  to  sign  the  despatch  except  under 
compulsion  of  a  Mandamus.  But  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Court,  who,  like  the  Deputy-Chair- 
man, were  resolute  not  to  affix  their  signatures, 
under  amy  circumstances,  to  the  obnoxious  deq>atch. 
On  the  5th  of  Pebruary  —  the  date  which  Mr. 
Tucker's  letter  bears — six:  members  of  the  Court, 
Messrs.  Astell,  Maijoribanks,  Wigram,  Eussell  El- 
lice,  Mills,  and  Thomhill,  placed  their  opinions  on 
record  in  the  following  brief  but  emphatic  commu- 
nication which  they  addressed  to  their  colleagues : 

'^Adverting  to  the  proceedings  which  have  already  taken  place 
relative  to  the  claims  of.  the  Lucknow  Bankers,  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  place  upon  the  records  of  the  Court  the  expression  of 
our  determination  not  to  affix  our  signatures,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  despatch  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners; because  we  are  impressed  with  the  deepest  conviction 
that  any  attempt  to  enforce  such  claims  by  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  British  Government,  would  be  nothing  short  of 
an  act  of  spoliation  towards  an  ancient  and  prostrate  ally,  that 
it  would  compromise  the  British  character,  and  lead  to  con- 
sequences most  detrimental  to  the  continuance  of  our  rule  in 
India.*' 

But  there  were  other  members  of  the  Court  who 
took  different  views  of  their  obligations  as  Directors 
of  the  Company.  One  approved  of  the  despatch, 
and  declared  himself  desirous  of  annexing  his  sig- 
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nature  to  it.*  The  Chabrman  recommended  that 
the  Court  ^*  should  use  every  legal  means  in  their 
povrer  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  this  most 
objectionahle  despatch;  but  that  after  having  done 
80^  they  should  obey  the  law,  and  by  that  example 
incolcate  in  others  the  important  duty  of  obedience 
to  their  legal  orders."  Several  members  of  the 
Court  subscribed  this  letter.  The  document  is  an 
important  one,  for  it  contams  an  argumentative  ex- 
position of  the  grounds  upon  which  an  influential 
section  of  the  Directors  based  their  belief  in  the 
impropriety  of  resisting  the  operation  of  the  Law. 
Among  other  points,  it  was  contended  that  no 
re^onsibility  attached  to  the  Directors  for  acts 
done  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Board, 
when  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  protests  of  the 
Court.  "  Sooner,"  said  the  Chairman,  "  than  be 
responsible  for  this  draft,  I  would  resign  my  seat 
— ^but  no  such  responsibility  exists.  If  I  sign  it, 
I  do  so  ministerially,  and  because  the  law  compels 
me ;  and  surely  every  Director  knows  that  he  is  re- 
quired in  some  cases  to  do  what  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee is  always  required  to  do,  to  act  merely  minis- 
tesdally  in  communicating  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments orders  and  instructions  for  which  the  Board 
are  exclusively  responsible." 

In  this  letter  there  is  much  that  has  a  gloss  of 
reason  upon  it ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  latent 

*  Mr.  John  Forbes.    He  had  been  absent  from  the  Court  when  the  reao- 
kilion  of  the  15th  of  Januarjr  was  passed — or  it  would  not  have  been  carried 
lously. 
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weakness  of  the  argument  peeps  out  from  the  above 
sentence.  A  member  of  the  Secret  Committee  sigm 
ministerially  a  despatch  emanating  from  the  Board 
of  Control,  of  the  contents  of  which  despatch  fae 
does  not  approve,  because  he  knows  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  that  in  this  department  of 
the  Goyemment  the  Crown  Minister  should  be 
absolute.  The  case  of  the  Secret  Committee  is  ^ 
special  and  exceptional  case.  But  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature,  in  framing  the  Act  under 
which  Lidia  is  governed,  that  in  matters  of  general 
administration,  not  bearing  upon  questions  Mi& 
which  the  Crown  Ministers,  directly  or  indirectly^ 
have  any  concern,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  should  dictate  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
force  upon  them  measures  utterly  abhorrent  to  their 
ideas  of  reason  and  justice.  There  may  have  been 
certain  ambiguities  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  under 
which  the  Board  may  have  claimed  this  right  to 
force  cmy  thing  upon  a  reluctant  Court  ;*  but  it  was 
assuredly  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
that  the  former  authority  should  initiate  measuies^ 


*  It  was  argued,  in  the  Hyderabad  case,  that  the  powers  of  the 
extended  only  to  matters  relating  to  the  dvil  or  military  goyemment  of  the 
Company  or  the  finances  thereof,  and  that  sach  transactions  did  not  came 
withhi  those  categories.  This  specification  was  intended  to  prohibii  ISbit 
interference  of  the  Board  with  the  Company's  commercial  affairs;  but  I  earn 
hardly  beUeye  that  the  Legislature  ever  intended  to  confer  on  the  Board  sndi 
powers  as  they  claimed  with  regard  to  these  Hyderabad  and  Oude  cam% 
although  the  Charter- Act  did  give  them  authority  to  call  upon  the  Gout  (a 
transmit  despatches,  framed  by  the  Board,  after  they  (the  Court)  bad  hem. 
instructed  and  had  neglected  to  prepare  them  for  themselves.  The  letter  «f 
the  law  appears  to  me  to  haye  been  on  the  side  of  the  Board,  but  the  spirit 
was  with  the  Court 
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of  the  expediency  or  inezpediexu^  of  which  fhe  latter 
must  necessarily  be  better  judges,  and  compel  them, 
ia  the  face  of  all  their  abrogate  knowledge  and 
experience,  to  attach  their  names  to  documents 
which  they  believe  to  be  irrational  and  unjust* 

It  was  rightly  said  by  Serjeant  Spaokie,  arguing 
in  behalf  of  the  Company  in  the  Hyderabad  case, 
that  *^  nothing  is  so  material  as  to  distinguish  who 
are  the  acting  parties,  and  not  to  suffer  th^n  to  be 
blended  and  confounded  till  all  responsibility  is  lost 
between  the  parties  who,  to  a  certain  degree  concur, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  reyolt  and  hold  back." 
^^  And  so,"  he  said,  ^^  I  apprehend,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  Board  take  upon  themselves  the  initia- 
tive, the  responsibility  is  witii  the  Board,  and  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  should  not  be  forced  into  an 
apparent  responsibility."  Mr.  Loch,  and  the  col- 
leagues who  voted  with  him,  contended  that  ihere 
was  no  responsibility.  If  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  could  have  signed  the  despatch 
himself,  and  merely  compelled  the  Court  to  transmit 
it,  their  responsibility  might  have  been  merely  that 
of  a  porter  or  a  postman.  But  as  it  was  necessary 
that  the  despatch  should  be  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Directors — ^that  they  should  render  it  formally  and 
officially  their  act  by  attaching  their  names  to  it — 
that  their  servants  should  be  called  upon,  under 
their  hands,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  it  con- 
tained— ^there  was  at  least  ^'  an  apparent  responsi- 
bility." The  act  became  in  India  their  act,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  England ;  and  the  natives 
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of  the  formeor  coimtiy/  who  knew  nothing  of  India- 
House  Protests,  or  King's -Bench  Mandamuses, 
would  haye  regarded  it  as  thdr  act,  and  held  them 
responsihle  far  it.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  responsibility  was  to  he  wholly  escaped. 

But  it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Loch  that  circum- 
stances might  arise,  to  render  it  incumbent  on  a 
Director  to  resign  his  office  rather  than  sign,  even 
minisfceriaUy,  a  despatch  forced  upon  him  by  the 
Board  of  Oosatrol.  The  real  question  at  issue, 
therefore,  between  him  and  Mr.  Tucker,  related 
simply  to  the  magnitude  of  the  present  occasion. 
Mr.  Tucker  conceived  that  now,  if  ever,  the  Directors 
should  make  a  stand — ^that  great  principles  were  in- 
volved in  the  contest  between  the  two  authorities — 
and  that  a  fitter  occasion  for  asserting  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Court  was  not  likely  to  arise. 

Mr.  Loch  thought  that  the  occasion  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  him  in  going  to  certahi  lengths  of  re- 
sistance ;  Mr.  Tuckw  determined  that  he  would  go 
all  lengths.  The  Chairman  said  that  he  would  sign 
the  despatch  only  under  the  operation  of  a  Man- 
damus. The  Deputy-Chairman  dedared  that  he 
would  not  sign  it,  even  if  the  Mandamus  were 
issued.  The  question  is  surrounded  with  many  diffi- 
culties. A  phalanx  of  substantial  arguments  is 
arrayed  on  either  side,  and  it  would  ill  become  me 
to  attempt  a  dogmatic  solution  of  it.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  rightly  to  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  occasion,  and  the  degree  of  resistance 
which  it  became  the  Directors  to  oflFer,  we  must 
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consider  not  so  much  the  single  act  of  attempted 
coercion  in  the  case  of  the  Lucknow  Bankers,  as  the 
aggregation  of  four  different  cases  of  the  same  kind 
!  which  had  been  pressed,  within  a  short  time,  upon 

[  the  reluctant  Court.     It  was,  indeed,  the  cumula- 

tive tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  Board  that  was  to 
be  resisted.  All  measures  short  of  the  actual  defiance 
of  a  Mandamus  had  already  been  tried,  and  had  faUed. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Tucker  and  to  six  of  his 
colleagues,  that  it  now  became  them  to  carry  their 
resistance  to  the  extreme  point,  and  either  to  resign 
their  appointments,  or  quietly  to  go  to  Prison. 

And  that  they  would  have  done  so  there  is  no 
doubt.  Mr.  Tucker  was  prepared  for  the  conse- 
quences of  resistance ;  and  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  issue  of  the  Mandamus,  talked  cheerfully, 
but  resolutely,  of  going  to  Prison.  The  Mandamus 
had  been  moved  for  on  the  last  day  of  January ; 
and  the  first  day  of  term  following  had  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  hearing  of  the  case.  Of  the  result 
of  the  motion  there  could  be  no  doubt — ^but  just  as 
the  contest  had  reached  the  culminating  point  of 
interest,  it  was  brought  suddenly  to  a  dose.  The 
proceedings  against  the  Court  were  stayed.  For 
reasons,  which  either  lie  on  the  surface,  or  deep 
down  in  a  gulf  of  mystery,  the  Mandamus  was 
never  obtained.  The  East  India  Company  tri- 
umphed ;  and  Mr.  Tucker  did  not  go  to  Prison. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  ''Chairs"— Mr.  Tucker  elected  Depaty-ChAirman— Snocesdon  to  the 
Chair— The  Bomhay  Gk>Temment— Appomtment  of  Mr.Bobert  Grant — 
The  Goremor-Geiiaal— Nomlnatioii  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe— Appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Heyteshory— Its  Beyocation— Appointment  of  Lord  Auck- 
land—Mr. Tucker's  Bemonstranoes — Speech  at  the  King's  Table. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1833,  Mr.  Tucker  was 
elected  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

According  to  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  the 
East  India  Company,  a  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman  are  to  be  appointed  every  year  on  the 
first  Wednesday  after  the  General  Election  in  April. 
The  appointment  rests  with  the  Directors  them- 
selves. Sometimes  the  election  is  the  result  of  a 
close  contest ;  at  others  there  is  scarcely  any  com- 
petition. The  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  preceding 
year  is  always,  by  common  consent,  appointed 
Chairman  for  the  ensuing  one,  except  in  those  rare 
instances  when,  for  peculiar  reasons,  the  out-going 
Chairman  is  requested  to  retain  his  seat  for  another 
year.  The  election  is  in  effect,  therefore,  only  the 
election  of  a  Deputy-Chairman.  It  may,  however, 
happen  that  in  the  course  of  the  o£B.cial  year,  the 
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death,  disqualification,  or  resignation  of  the  Chair- 
man or  Deputy-Chairman  necessitates  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  successor  before  the  appointed  time.  In 
1833  both  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman 
resigned  in  the  month  of  October,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  appoint  two  Directors  to  their  vacant 
seats.  Then  Mr.  Loch  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  Tucker  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Court. 

**  I  have  never,"  wrote  the  latier  to  one  of  his 
colleagum  a  few  days  before  his  electicm,  ^sought 
the  Chair^  for  reasons  that  are  pretty  well  known  to 
you  and  other  Mends ;  but  I  have  never  declined 
it.  I  could  not  decline  that  which  has  never  been 
ofiFered  me.  But  I  would  not  shrink  firom  the  per- 
f (Hrmance  of  any  public  duty  which  mi^t  be  im- 
posed upon  me.  I  never  have,  it  is  true,  solicited 
the  soffirages  of  my  colleagues;  *nor  will  I  ever 
solicit  them.  I  disaj^ove  of  the  practioe  of  can- 
vassing for  the  Chair ;  and  I  never  will  place  any 
colleague  in  the  unpleasant — I  may  say  the  paanfiod 
— situation  in  which  I  have  myself  been  placed  1^  a 
personal  a]q[)lication,  when  my  wish  was  to  oblige,  and 
my  duty  told  me  that  I  ought  not  ti^aasent.    Much 

as  I  esteem  our  ooUeague ,  I  camiot  support  his 

nomination.  I  consider  it  indispensable  that  one  of 
the  Chairs  should  be  occupied  at  the  present 
moment  by  an  Indian,  and  if  the  youngest  Indian 
in  the  Court  should  be  brought  forward,  he  will 

have  my  preference , on  public  grounds 

If  any  members  of  the  Court  should  think  proper 
to  propose  me,  and  tiie  Court  should  be  pleased 
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in  consequence  to  command  my  services,  their 
commands  will  be  obeyed ;  and  those  services  will 
be  diligently  and  zealously  exerted ;  but  I  will  not 
solicit  the  honor."  And  then,  adverting  to  what  had 
been  remarked  on  the  subject  out  of  doors,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  Indeed,  I  have  been  strangely  placed ;  for 
I  have  actually  been  reproached  out  of  Court  for 
want  of  zeal  and  public  spirit  in  not  undertaking  an 
office  which  has  never  been  offered  me,  and  which 
has  not  in  reality  been  within  my  reach,  at  leafit 
not  without  my  having  recourse  to  a  proceeding 
which  would  not  at  all  accord  vdth  my  notions  of 
right  and  expediency/' 

Such  were  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Tucker  enter- 
tained all  his  life,  and  in  accordance  vrith  which,  at 
the  close  of  1833,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  his 
colleagues,  and  was  elected  to  fill  the  Deputy-Chair. 
The  period  was  one  which  seemed,  upon  public 
grounds,  to  render  the  appointment  extremely  ad- 
visable. The  commercial  affairs  of  the  Company 
were  now  to  be  wound  up ;  and  it  was  expedient 
that  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  Court 
should  be  held  by  men  possessing  a  thorough  practical 
acquaintance,  both  as  merchants  and  administrators, 
with  all  the  details  of  the  system  under  which  the 
old  monopoly  had  been  worked,  and  with  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  large  financial  opera- 
tions rendered  necessary  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
Trade.  In  the  month  of  April,  1834,  Mr.  Tucker 
succeeded,  in  due  course,  to  the  Chair.  In  the 
same  month  the  old  Charter  under  which  India  had 
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been  governed  tot  tnresriy  years  expand;  «id  the 
^*  winding-up  of  the  Gompaay's  commfaxaaL  eaa^ 
eems"  became  one  of  the  prunaay  daiifiB  of  ttie 
Ooort 

But  theive  "were  other  aaaattero  fst  thss  ianetto  *Bi^ 
gage  the  thon^btB  and  (call  forth  the  energsa  uf 
Mr.  Tucker.  No  greater  irespoDBibilify 'adstechei  Id 
the  Chairmanflhip  (o£  the  iElast  India  Campan^ifaai 
thatt  iuYolyiBd  dn  tibe  mominatian  jof  those  high  .Q&- 
oeiDS  to  whom  the  Gtovemmeiit  of  ihe  Indoaai  PtcbU 
dendes  k  entitnsted.  On  the  fit  selectian  of  i^heae 
officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  ooncunent  autho- 
rity of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Soaid  of 
Oontrol,*  the  welfare  of  India  in  no  small  measure 
dq>ends.  These  are  few  (matters,  indeed,  in  can- 
nemon  with  the  whole  question  of  ludian  Goyem- 
ment  more  Important  than  ths— f ew  which  it  is 
more  desirable  to  illustrate  historically  in  .such  a 
mumer  as  to  show,  by -a  recital  of  feats,  how  the 
responsibilities  Tested  by  law  dn  the  two  authontdes 
harye  been  practically  discharged. 

In  the  eaidy  part  of  18S4,  Lord  Qare  tamounoed 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  Gkxyemmeid;  «f 
Bombay.  Mr.  Oharles  Grant  was  Presidemt  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  when  his  brother,  Mr.  Edbert 
Grant,  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 


^  The  aeleotion  is  made,  in  the  first  instaaoe,  by  the  «Ghainiuui,  gfiiaatSfy 
in  concert  with  the  Deputy.  There  is  then  a  conference  with  the  President 
of  the  India  Board,  and  if  the  authorities  concur,  the  appointment  is  then 
fbrmaUj  proposed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and,  when  carried,  confinned:b7 
the  Crown. 
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vacant  goyeminent.  It  was  the  happy  lot  and  the 
high  distinction  of  the  elder  Charles  Grant  to  live  to 
seehoth  his  sons  giying  promise  of  future  eminence. 
After  a  brilliant  university  career,  Bobert  had  ap- 
plied himself  with  success  to  the  study  of  the  law ; 
but  had  varied  his  legal  pursuits  by  diverging  into 
the  more  attractive  fields  of  literature  and  states- 
manship. During  the  discussions  .which  introduced 
the  Indian  Charter- Act  of  1813,  he  had  written  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  when 
under  a  new  Charter  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India  had  been  established,  he  had  been  a  candi- 
date for  that  office  which  was  eventually  conf ared 
on  Mr.  Macaulay«  He  was  a  man  of  eminent 
ability,  and  of  the  highest  principles.  'For  one  not 
trained  on  the  spot  in  the  school  of  Indian  politics 
he  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  Indian  afiEairs. 
He  had  studied  the  great  subject  of  Indian  govern- 
ment both  in  the  closet  and  the  bureau — ^both  as  an 
author  and  a  statesman — ^and  he  was  eager  to  turn 
his  knowledge  to  practical  account*  He  had  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  Company  at  home;  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  render 
good  service  to  them  abroad.  So  when  the  GK>vem- 
ment  of  Bombay  was  about  to  be  vacated  in  1834, 
the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  did  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  Bobert  Grant  for  the  o£Blce. 
**  I  anticipate  only  two  objections,"  he  wrote  to 
Charles  Grant ;  **  the  one,  that  lawyers  do  not  often 
make  the  best  statesmen ;  the  other,  that,  connected 
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as  your  brother  will  be  mtb  the  Boards  the  Court 
may  Bot  be  able  to  exarciBB  the  same  effident  oontrol 
over  his  prooeediiigs.  Tbe  first  objection,  I  think, 
applies  (xolj  to  those  who  from  habit  hare  bound 
down  their  minds  to  the  tedmicalities  of  the  pro- 
fession* On  the  second,  I  may  observe  that  the 
Oonrt  will  nerer,  I  trust,  find  any  difficoKy  in  GKoet* 
ing  all  its  legal  powers." 

With  the  fiiU  concurrence  and  a^robation  of  the 
Grown  Ministers,  Mr.  Eobert  Grant  was  appointed 
Gfoynnor  of  Bombay.  But  the  selectian,  although 
sanctioned  by  the  Oourt  of  Directors,  did  not  gi?e 
entire  satieriEaction  to  all  the  members  of  the  Oourt 
It  was  whiqpered  that  the  independence  of  the  Oam« 
pany  had  been  cominromised — ^thai;  it  was  not  the  per- 
sonal mmt  of  one  brother,  but  the  official  in^nenoe 
of  the  other,  that  had  caused  such  an  arrangement  to 
be  imade  for  the  future  govemme&t  of  the  Western 
Presidency — in  short,  that  the  Chairman  had  been 
guilty  of  trudding  to  the  Board  of  GontroL  Ihis 
was  in  effect,  indeed,  the  charge  which,  subsequently 
in  a  more  open  manner,  was  brought  against  Mr. 
Tucker,  aixd  with  so  much  authcndty  too,  that  he 
concelyed  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  rebut  it. 
He  tbsteSdre  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Oourt  of  Di- 
rectors, in  which,  after  aWudlng  to  ^'  the  peoatiar 
and  very  unusual  terms  in  which  Mr.  Grant's  ap* 
pointment  had  been  animadverted  upon,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say : 

•*....!  had  hoped  tk&t  my  public  character  would 
have  Jipved  me  £x>m  imjast  impatatioits  and  injurious  suipi* 
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oioiiB,  espodallj  m  it  must,  I  think,  be  known  to  my  GolleaguoB 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  connexion,  political  or  peraonal, 
with  his  Majesty's  Ministen. 

*'  As  the  law  pzesoxibes  that  every  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Governor  in  India  *  shall  be  subject  to  th,e  ^approbation  of 
his  Majesty,'  I  conferred  with  the  President  of  the  Board  on 
the  selection  of  a  suocessor  to  Lord  Claie.  I  did  so  according 
to  what  I  believed  to  have  been  the  established  usage  in  such 
cases,  ajid  upon  grounds  of  obvious  convenience;  for  it  is  quite 
clear  *'  at  without  the  concurrence  of  the  advisers  of  the  Qrown, 
no  such  appointment  could  take  efiect.  Indeed,  cases  might 
be  dted  where  a  nomination  made  by  the  Court,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Minister,  had  been  overruled. 

'<  Having,  then,  ascertained  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Robert  Grant  would  meet  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  seeing  no  grounds  for  giving  a  preference  to  ihe 
other  candidates  who  aspired  to  Ae  office  (although  unquestian- 
aUy  gentlemen  of  high  pxetenaions),  I  detennined  to  propose 
the  appointment  to  the  Court  upon  nof  own  responsibility^  and, 
I  will  say,  upon  an  honest  conviction  that  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  high  and  important  trust.  My  guarantee  was 
Ids  character,  his  known  talents,  his  acqtdred  knowledge,  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affitirs  of  India,  and  his  general 
experience  in  public  business.  These,  I  thought,  fiunished  a 
sure  promise  that  his  public  services  would  not  only  be  most 
useful  to  the  Government,  but  that  the  powers  of  his  mind 
would  be  beneficially  exerted  in  favor  of  the  people  of  India. 
In  diis  anticipation  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

"  I  declare  that  these  were  the  grounds  on  which  I  proposed 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  Grant  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay.  I  have  never  compromised  my  own  independence 
or  that  of  the  Court.  I  have  never  shown  subserviency  to  any 
Minister;  and  in  the  new  position  in  which  the  Court  has  been 
plaoed,  it  has  been  my  anxious  study  to  maintain  its  authority 
and  to  uphold  its  reputation.  If  I  could  compromise  its  inde- 
pendence or  my  own  by  any  unworthy  submission  to  the 
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President  of  the  Board,  I  should  be  unfit  for  the  high  station 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  fill;  and  if  I  could  suppose  that 
I  do  not  enjoy  the  fuU  confidence  to  which  I  feel  myself  to 
be  justly  entitled,  I  would  not  hold  that  station  for  a  single 
day.    •    •    •    .'* 

There  were  many  independent  men  in  the  Court 
of  Directors,  but  not  one  with  a  sturdier  spirit  of 
independence  than  Mr.  Tucker — ^not  one  amongst 
them  less  likely  to  truckle  to  the  Crown  Ministers. 
Only  a  few  months  before,  he  had  resolutely  declared 
his  determination  to  be  carried  off  to  Prison  rather 
than  to  sign  an  unjust  despatch;  and  he  would 
have  abided  by  the  resolution.  Well  might  he  say 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  public  character^ 
nothing  in  the  antecedents  of  his  life,  to  warrant 
even  a  suspicion  of  his  descending  to  anything 
so  foreign  to  the  manliness  of  his  nature.  For 
my  own  part,  indeed,  I  have  a  very  strong  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Tucker  would  rather  have  turned 
the  tread-mill  or  picked  oakum  all  his  life  than  so, 
in  a  great  battle  of  principle,  have  compromised 
himself  and  the  Court.  At  all  events,  it  was  his 
good  fortune  not  to  wait  long  for  an  opportunity  of 
proving,  by  his  conduct,  the  independence  of  his 
spirit,  his  loyalty  to  the  Court,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  India.  That  honest  statesman  and 
sturdy  reformer.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  had  now 
held  the  chief  seat  in  the  Government  of  India  for 
more  than  the  wonted  period  of  office,  and  his  fail- 
ing health  had  compelled  him  to  solicit  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor.    His  resignation  was  received 
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at  the  Iixdia  House  towaoda  the  clctee  of  the  month 
of  *ATignst^  The  nominaticm  of  a  new  Govanor* 
Gtoneial  naw  devolved  upon:  the  Gonrt  of  Directors. 
Ifir.  Tuckar,.  witk  whQma^  as  Chairman^  the  selection 
prijEQacSy  rested,  waft  not  long  in  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion; on  this  most  impoirtant  siuhjeet*.  He  did  not 
doaht  that  what  India  most  wanted  in  that  con* 
juncture  waa  a  statesman  ot  ripe  Indiaa  e3q)erience, 
mth:  a  name  like  a  honsehtfld  word,  in  the  mouths 
q£  the  peQpl&^  He  saw  beftnre  him.  two  sudL  m/en, 
either  one  of  whom  might  fitly  r^resent  the  sove- 
reign power  in.  India»  and  preside  over  the  adminis- 
tnlion  o£  hesr  affairs,  to  the  benefit  alike  of  the 
pBsent  State  find,  the  dependent  country.  There 
was:  no  need  ta  dtaw  upon^  the  Peerage,  or  to  re- 
sort to  the  Cabinet  for  a  Govemor-General,  when 
ELphinBtone  and  Metcalfe  were  yet  in  the  raokft  of 
living  statesmen. 

Between  the  daims  of  two  such  men  it  was  diflS.- 
colt  to  decide.  And  Hr.  Tucker  did  not  wish  to 
dedde.  He  desired  to  leare  the  choice  between 
them,:  to  be  exercised  by  the  King's  Mimsters.  It 
might,,  however,  happen  that  thme  was  no  choice. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  in  England,  in  the 
plamdenjoymentof  a  life  of  literary  leisure^enhancing 
the  tranquil  pleasures  of  the  Present,  rather  by  a  re- 
currence to  the  associations  of  an  honorable  Fast, 
tBan  by-  anticiipations  of  a  stflT  more  honorable 
Future.     To  him,,  therefore,  Mr.  Tucker  at  once 

*'  It  ynrntrnffeeHaify  desixaUfl^  at  Ibst  time,  frbea  the^nevr  Aol;  foB  the  ftitott 
QoTttnment'of'  India  was  to  be  intzoduoed,  that  thane  ahould  be  an  expo* 
rienced  Btatesman  at  the  head  of  aflkin  to  give  effect  to  its  pToyisioiu.— See 
Letters  to  Mr.  Grant  in  the  Mowing  chapter. 
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addressed  himself.  "  Government,"  he  wrote,  "  may 
have  other  views ;  but  I  will  not  lend  myself  to  seny 
project  which  I  cannot  cordially  concur  in  and 
justify.  Others  must  move,  if  I  am  not  allowed  to 
do  what  I  think  right."  He  then  asked  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  if,  in  the  event  of  the  Court  and  the  Board 
ratifying  the  choice  of  the  Chairman,  he  "would  be 
prepared  to  undertake  the  important  trust." 

The  answer  was  in  the  negative.  The  brilliant 
offer  could  not  tempt  him.  Elphinstone  mistrusted 
his  physical  health.  He  had  never  been  greedy  of 
public  honors.  He  knew  how  to  resist  all  such 
popular  allurements ;  and  he  gratefully  declined  to 
put  out  his  hand  for  a  prize,  which  the  greatest 
soldiers  have  coveted,  and  the  most  successfdl  states- 
men have  not  refused. 

One  diflSiculty,  therefore,  was  removed.  Mr.  Tucker 
now  saw  his  way  clearly  before  him.  He  took  coun- 
sel with  some  of  his  colleagues,  found  as  he  expected 
that  they  approved  of  his  choice,  summoned  a  special 
Court  for  the  following  Wednesday,  and  then  wrote 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  move  the  following  resolutions  for 
the  confirmation  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  ofBce 
of  GK)vernor-General,  which  he  then  provisionally 
held: 

*'  That  this  Court  deeply  lament  that  the  state  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  health  should  be  such  as  to  deprive  the  Company  of 
his  most  valuable  services;  and  this  Court  deem  it  proper  to 
record,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Lordship's  resignation  of  the 
ofBce  of  Govemor-Greneral,  their  high  sense  of  the  disdnguiahed 
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ability,  energy,  zeal,  and  integrity  with  which  his  Lordship  has 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  exalted  station. 

*^  That,  referring  to  the  appointment  which  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Court,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty,  on 
Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe,  provisionally,  to  act  as  Governor- 
General  of  India,  upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  coming  away 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck;  and  adverting  also  to  the  public 
character  and  services  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  whose  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  talents,  eminentiy  qualify  him  to  prose- 
cute successfully  the  various  important  measures  consequent  on 
the  new  Charter- Act,  this  Court  are  of  opinion  tiiat  it  would 
be  inexpedient  at  present  to  make  any  otiier  arrangement  for 
supplying  the  office  of  Govemor-GeneiaL  And  it  is  resolved 
accordingly,  that  the  Chairs  be  authorised  and  instructed  to 
communicate  this  opinion  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  through 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India."* 

SbiQfi  causes  of  delay  having  interfered,  the  Sieso- 
lutions  given  above  were  not  earned  through  the 
Court  before  the  26th  of  S^tember.  They  were 
then  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Out- 
wardly they  indicated  only  the  desire  of  the  Court 
that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should  continue  to  hold 
the  provisional  appointment,  under  which,  on  the 
departure  of  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck,  he  was  em- 
powered to  assume  the  title  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  Govemor-General ;  but  they  meant  something 
more  than  this.    When  Mr.  Tucker  enclosed  the 


*  In  the  following  chapter  another  draft  of  these  Besolutions,  differing 
from  the  aboye,  ia  given,  at  the  end  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  copy  in  the  text  is  an  amendment  and  amplification  of  the 
original  sketch. 
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first  draft  of  them  to  the  President  of  the  India 
Boards  he  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  saying :  ^'  I  hare 
abeady  conferred  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  cordially  incline  to  the 
arrangement,  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  pro* 
pose  to  the  Court,  and  to  submit  to  you,  for  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Goyemment.  It  is 
to  confirm  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  office  of 
Govemor-Gteneral  of  India."*  And  he  subsequently 
explained  that  the  S/esolutions  were  framed  in  the 
hope  and  in  the  bdief  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
haying  once  recognised  the  expediency  of  retaining 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  Goyemment,  would  soon 
consent  to  issue  a  new  Commission,  and  render  the 
proyisional  appointment  a  substantiye  one. 

But  the  adyisws  of  the  Crown  were  not  inclined 
to  r^ard  the  matter  in  this  light.  They  ai^ed 
that  a  proyisional  appointment  was  one  thing  and  a 
permanent  appointment  anotiier ;  and  they  demurred 
to  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  man  who  had  no 
other  daims  to  preferment  than  his  own  indiyidual 
fitness  for  the  office  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
appoint  him.  To  nominate  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe — 
a  ciyil  seryant  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  had 
spent  all  his  life  in  India — ^was,  according  to  their 
narrow  yiews  of  political  expediency,  to  throw  away 
a  great  chance.    It  was  to  appoint  a  man  of  no 

*  The  letter  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  is  giyen  entire  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 
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political  Gonnexions,  who  was  neither  to  he  pro- 
moted nor  to  he  got  rid  of,  for  the  immediate  benefit 
of  their  party,  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown.  Whether  in  reality  an  appointment  distia- 
gxdshed  by  an  unusual  amount  of  disinterestedness 
and  public  spirit,  would  not  have  strengthened  the 
party  more  than  the  course  which  they  determined 
to  pursue,  is  a  question  of  no  very  difficult  solution ; 
but  the  fable  of  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow  is  as  ap- 
plicable  to  political  as  to  private  life ;  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  decreed  that  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  the  Governor-Generalship 
should  not  be  suffered  to  become  a  fact. 

Arguments  were  not  wanting  in  support  of  this 
dedsion.  But  it  is  a  trick  of  our  self-love  to  find 
a  never-ending  flow  of  argument  in  support  of  what- 
ever consorts  with  our  personal  convenience.  If 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  proved  capacity, 
were  to  be  recognised  as  the  best  claims  to  employ- 
ment in  the  highest  offices  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, all  the  Indian  patronage  of  the  Crown  would 
fall  among  the  Elphinstones  and  the  Metcalfes ;  and 
how  then  were  Ministers  to  purchase  aristocratic 
support,  or  to  provide  for  impracticable  colleagues  ? 
So,  on  receipt  of  an  intimation  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  that  a  Resolution  had  been  passed  in 
favor  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the 
Board  of  Control  announced  that  the  Company's 
nominee  was  considered  ineligible  to  the  station  of 
Governor-General;  and  the  grounds  of  objection 
were  such  as  would  have  excluded  the  whole^  both  of 
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the  civil  and  military  servioea  of  India.  It  hap- 
pened that  some  years  before,  Mr*  Cannings  irlio 
seldom  said  fooUsh  things,  but  who  was  not  alto- 
gether infallible,  had  pronounced  an  opinion  hostile 
to  the  claims  of  the  Oompany^s  servants ;  and  now 
his  authority  was  emphatically  quoted,  as  though 
it  had  all  the  significance  of  Scripture.  But  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  not  to  be  put  down  even  by 
a  dictum  of  Mr.  Canning.  If  the  question  were  to 
be  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  recorded  wisdom  of 
this  great  statesman,  they  also  might  quote  his 
words  in  &>vor  of  the  claims  of  the  Company's 
servants;*  but  they  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
deeds  rather  than  of  words — ^they  asked,  with  the 
old  BK)man,  Dicta  <m  Facta  pUma  amt;  and  reso- 
lutely stood  by  their  first  decree. 

The  iudependence  of  the  Court  and  the  welfiare  of 
the  people  of  India  could  not  have  been  in  better 
hands  than  in  those  of  Mr.  Tucker.  He  took  his 
stand  resolutely  upon  the  palpable  reason  and  jus- 
tice of  the  case,  and  was  not  inclined  to  bate  a  jot. 
When  the  letter  of  the  Board  announdDg  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Crown  Minister  to  ratify  the  choice  of 
the  Court  was  received  by  him,  he  drew  up  a 
remonstrance,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  tiie  Presi- 
dent of  the  India  Board,  and  on  the  8th  of  October 
submitted  it  for  the  approval  of  his  colleagues.    It 

*  Mr.  CanniDg  had  said  in  1813  that  the  system  could  not  be  a  bad  one, 
whidi  had  produced  all  the  able  and  distinguished  Company's  serrants  yiho 
had  then  recently  given  their  eyidenoe  before  the  Pisiliamentaiy  Ck>mmittee» 
and  at  a  later  period  had  spoken  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  as  a  man  in  whom 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  soldier  and  stateman  were  pre-eminently  muted. 
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19  an  admirable  spedmen  of  official  ccnrrespondence 
— ^temperate  and  dignified  in  tonQ ;  clear  and  forcible 
in  diction : 

"  TO  THE  PEESTDENT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  CONTEOL. 

"  Sib, — We  have  had  the  honor  to  leceive  your  letter  of 
the  IstinstaJit,  communicatiDg  to  us,  for  the  infoimation  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
on  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Court  on  the  26th  ultimo,  for 
continuing  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe  in  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  of  India* 

"  Having  laid  your  letter  before  the  Court,  we  have  been 
requested  to  submit  to  you  the  following  observations: 

"  The  Court  of  Directors  concur  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  opinion  that,  in  proceeding  to  fill  up  the  office  of  Governor- 
General,  a  permanent  arrangement  is  to  be  prefixed;  and 
impressed  as  they  are  with  the  conviction  that  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  do  justice  to  that  high  and 
difficult  trust,  and  that  his  services  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance at  the  present  moment,  it  would  have  been  most 
satisfactory  to  the  Court  if  the  King's  Ministers  had  thought 
proper  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  give  his  royal  approbation  to 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  the  office  of  Go- 
vemor-General,  upon  a  footing  more  permanent  than  that 
whieh  the  Court  had  themselves  proposed. 

*^  But  the  Court  of  Directors  have  learnt  with  deep  regret 
that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  is  considered  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  be  ineligible  to  the  station  of  Governor-General; 
and  upon  grounds  which  would  exclude  the  whole  Service  of 
India  from  that  high  office. 

"  The  Court  of  Directors  feel  little  disposed  to  engage  in  dis- 
cusang  the  merits  of  an  opinion  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
appear  to  have  adopted  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning. 
They  will  only  observe,  that  the  whole  course  of  our  trans- 
actions in  British  India  may  be  referred  to  as  furnishing  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
both  civil  and  military,  are  eminently  qualified  for  the  highest 
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public  trust,  and  that  the  important  office  of  Oovernor-Greneral 
has  been  held  by  several  of  them  vrith  the  utmost  advantage 
to  the  national  interests.  The  Court  'will  not  unneceaaaiilj 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  those  names 
which  have  rendered  the  Service  of  India  illustrious — ^that 
Service  to  whose  merits,  to  whose  talents  and  high  tone  of 
character,  the  late  Mr.  Canning  has  himself  borne  the  most 
unqualified  testimony. 

**  But  the  Court  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  impolicy  of  putting  forth  any  general  declara- 
tion of  ineligibility,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  appear  to  them  to 
be  scarcely  justified  in  proposing  to  narrow  the  choice  of  the 
Court,  by  excluding  any  class  of  men,  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications,  from  the  office  of  Govemor-GeneraL 

''  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  exercising  those  functions  with 
which  the  law  invested  them,  are  still  desirous,  at  all  times,  to 
act  in  cordial  concurrence  with  the  King's  Government,  and 
especially  in  those  instances  where  the  two  authorities  are 
called  upon  to  act  together.  With  this  feeling,  the  Court  will, 
at  the  proper  time,  take  into  their  consideration  the  expediency 
of  adopting  an  arrangement  for  filling  up  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor-General of  India;  and  the  Court  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  will  fully  concur  with  them 
in  opinion  that  high  qualification  for  the  office  must  be  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  appointment — that  the  selection 
must  be  made  primarily  upon  this  ground,  without  regard  to 
other  considerations — and  that  to  lose  sight  of  this  leading 
object  would  be  to  compromise  the  interests  and,  perhaps,  the 
safety  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

"  We  have  the  honor,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckeb. 

"  W,  SXAIYLET  ClABKB. 

<<  East  India  House,  8th  October,  1834." 

This  letter  was  carried  trimupliaiitly  through  the 
Court,  Only  one  dissentient  voice  was  lifted  up 
against  it*    At  the  same  time  Mr.  Tucker  wrote 
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privately  to  Charles  Grant,*  remonstrating,  in  still 
more  forcible  language,  against  the  Ministerial 
dictum,  and  pronouncing  the  practice,  which  it  was 
intended  to  support,  an  unconstitutional  infraction 
of  the  intent  of  the  law  under  which  India  was 
governed.     He  took  counsel  also  with  the  legal 

*  In  the  letters  which  I  have  quoted  it  has  appeared  so  prominently  that 
Mr.  Grant  was  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor-General,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  repeat  it  in  the  text    This  has  long  been,  indeed,  an  his^ 
torical  fact.    It  was  first  announced  to  the  country  by  Mr.  Mills,  who,  in  a 
speech  characterised  by  his  wonted  candor  and  fearlessness,  delirered  at  a 
Court  of  Proprietors  on  the  15th  of  July,  1835,  laid  bare  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  and  the  King's  Ministers.    Speaking  of  Mr.  Tucker's  oppo- 
sition to  Charles  Grant's  appointment,  he  said  that  "  their  late  Chairman, 
with  that  independence  of  spirit  which  distinguished  his  conduct  both  in 
India  and  in  this  country,  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  though  backed  by  all  the  powers  of  Goyemment;"  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  loud  cheers.    But,  although  Mr.  Tucker  acted 
thus  without  hesitation,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  did  not  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Grant  without  strong  feelings  of  personal  regret    I  have  already 
said  that  he  respected  and  loved  the  man.    He  recognised  his  many  fine 
qualities;  but  believed  that  '*  ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stufi^"  and 
that  this  sterner  stuff  was  wanting.    What  Mr.  Tucker  wrote  on  this  subject 
to  Mr.  Grant  himself  is  so  honorable  to  both  parties,  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  years,  it  may  be  cited  without  impropriety  or  indelicacy.    *'  With 
respect  to  yourself,"  he  wrote  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1834,  "  I  hope  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat,  that  I  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
talents,  your  various  acquirements,  and  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
afiairs  of  India;  and,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  point  out  an  objection  to  you,  it 
would  have  reference  to  qualities  of  the  mind  and  disposition,  which  in  pri- 
vate life  are  justly  esteemed  virtues.    But  in  India  there  is  much  rugged 
work,  calling  sometimes  for  the  most  determined  austerity  of  purpose.    Tour 
having  held  your  present  office  so  long,  and  your  long  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  public  transactions  in  India,  would  unquestionably  give  you  a 
very  great  advantage  in  undertaking  duties  of  extreme  difficulty;  but  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  objections  to  the  arrangement,  to  which  the  Court 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  attach  the  greatest  weight.    Among  these,  your  posi- 
tion relatively  with  your  brother,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  committing  to 
one  fiimily  nearly  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  India,  would  immediately 
be  insisted  upon.    I  must  candidly  own  that  they  would  operate  with  me; 
but  even  if  I  were  prepared  (which  I  confess  I  am  not)  to  propose  the  appoint- 
ment, I  feel  persuaded  that  I  could  not  cany  with  me  a  nugority  of  the 
Court.'' 
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advisers  of  the  Company  relative  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  clause  of  the  Charter- Act  which  com- 
pelled the  Court  to  nominate  a  successor  idthin  two 
months  of  the  announcement  oi  the  resignatian  of 
an  Indian  Governor,  and  on  their  failure  iarans- 
f^rred  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  Cro\¥n.  The 
decision  of  the  Law-officers  was,  that  under  the 
drctunstances  which  had  arisen  the  right  of  nomi- 
nation would  not  be  fdxf^ted.  But  ike  Crown 
Ministers  took  a  diflferent  view  of  the  matter ;  and 
were  inclined  to  ai^ert  their  prerogative.  As  no 
recent  intelligence  had  then  been  received  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  as  it  was  probable  that  further  informar 
tion  from  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Gk)v^imient 
might  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue,  it  ndght 
Aave  been  convenient  not  to  press  it  to  an  imme- 
diate decision.  But  with  the  prospect  before  the 
Court  of  forfeiting  their  right  of  nomination,  what 
other  course  was  it  possible  to  pursue  ? 

It  was  a  perplexing  and  embarrassing  situatiim 
in  which  Mr.  Tucker  now  found  himself  placed. 
He  was  resolute  not  to  propose  the  appointment  of 
a  man  in  whose  public  character  and  tried  capacity 
he  had  not  the  fullest  faith.  He  had  written  in 
August,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  that  he 
would  rather  resign  his  offiee  than  be  a  party  to 
any  such  appoiatment,  "  I  never  can  bring  for- 
ward," he  said,  "  a  measure  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared cordially  and  strenuously  to  suppoart  and  jus- 
tify ;  nor  can  I  vote  upon  the  proportions  of  otibers, 
in  opposition  to  my  ov^ti  judgment;  but  I  would 
willingly  leave  the  Chair  to  make  room  for  others, 
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if  my  remaining  in  it  would  create  any  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  any  arrangemeoit  likely  to  T)e  pro- 
ductire  of  public  advantage,  and  to  meet  with  the 
0(mcurrence  of  the  Court:'*  And  now,  in  October, 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  secHire  the  nomination 
of  eith^  Elphinstone  or  Metcalfe,  and  not  having 
confidence  in  any  of  the  Ministerial  proteges,  he 
found  himself  approaching  the  dose  of  the  period 
of  grace  allowed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  with- 
out any  anointment  having  been  made,  or  bdbog 
likely  to  be  made,  whilst  the  Crown  Ministers  were 
seeaningly  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  the  lapse. 
The  Presid^it  of  the  Board  of  Control* had,  some 
time  before,  expressed  an  opinion  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  appointing  a  successor  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck ;  but  now,  although  Mr.  Tucker 
pressed  for  a  declaration  of  the  Ministerial  viewB, 
Mr.  Grant  declared  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  question.  He  was  playing  a  waiting- 
game,  thinking  either  to  compel  the  Court  to  act  at 
a  disadvantage,  or  to  punish  them  for  not  acting 
ataU.* 

It  seems  to  have  been,  at  this  time,  the  policy  of 
the  Crown  Ministers  not  to  precipitate  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Govemor-Genwal,  but  to  wait  patiently, 
in  the  hope  that  somethii^  might  be  writt^i  down 
in  that  great  Chapter  of  Accidents  which  contains 
the  solution  of  so  many  perplexing  enigmas.  And 
they  waited  to  some  purpose.  Por  before  the  year 
had  expired — ^before  they  had  contrived  to  induce 

*  See  letter  from  Mr.  Tucker  to  Mr,  Charles  Grant  [October  16, 1834], 
giyen  in  the  next  chapter,  page  480. 
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the  Court  of  Directors  to  nominate  a  Governor- 
General  of  the  Ministerial  party — ^the  Cabinet  was 
broken  up  and  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

All  through  the  year,  events  had  been  rapidly  tend- 
ing to  this  pass.  The  retirement  of  Lord  Grey  in  Au- 
gust had  greatly  weakened  the  Government,  and  now, 
in  November,  the  elevation  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the 
Upper  House  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  removal 
of  the  popular  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
sphere  of  limited  influence  and  utility  was  but  the 
last  fitful  gust  that  overthrew  the  tottering  fabric. 
Lord  Melbourne  believed  that  the  mischief  was  not 
irreparable.  He  went  down  to  Brighton  to  persuade 
Lord  John  BusseU  to  take  Lord  Spencer's  place ;  but 
the  King,  believing  that  the  Cabinet  could  not  be 
patched  up  in  this  manner,  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  at  this  time,  the  hope  of  the 
Conservative  party.  But  he  was  wandering  among 
the  ruins  of  old  Rome,  intent  rather  upon  the  sha- 
dowy dreams  of  the  Past  than  the  solid  realities  of 
the  Present.  Party  and  Place  were  distant  from  his 
thoughts  when  he  was  summoned  &om  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  invited 
to  take  the  command  of  a  Ministry  of  his  own  re- 
cruiting. Hastening  to  London,  on  what  must  have 
seemed  to  him  a  bootless  errand,  he  arrived  there  in 
the  second  week  of  December,  and  waited  on  the 
Eling.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  Parliament 
was  dissolved;  and  the  new  year  opened  with  a 
General  Election.    It  was  altogether  a  hopeless  ex- 
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periment.  The  Whig  Ministry  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  country,  because  they  had  exhibited 
certain  leanings  towards  Toryism  which  the  people 
could  not  tolerate ;  and  now  the  Tories  themselves 
were  seeking  for  public  support.  It  was  certain  that 
the  new  Parliament  would  not  keep  the  Ministers 
in  their  places ;  and  it  had  scarcely  assembled  before 
the  fate  of  the  Government  was  sealed. 

But  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament  a  new 
Governor-General  of  India  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  accepted  by  the  Crown. 
On  the  28th  of  January,  1835,  Lord  Heytesbury 
was  appointed ;  on  the  5th  of  Pebruary,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Crown  was  given — and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  sort  of  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  an 
arrangement  which  was  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
the  authorities  both  in  the  East  and  West  end  of  the 
town.  Lord  Heytesbury  was  a  distinguished  Euro- 
pean diplomatist,  and  a  man  of  moderate  political 
opinions.  Of  India  he  knew  nothing ;  but  as  it 
had  become  an  axiom  among  English  statesmen 
that  ignorance  and  inexperience  are  essential  qualifi- 
cations for  Indian  office,  the  selection  was  at  least  as 
harmless  as  any  other  that  could  have  been  made 
from  among  the  same  class  of  men.  "  The  appoint- 
ment,^* said  Mr.  Tucker,  in  an  able  minute  called 
forth  by  circumstances  which  will  presently  be  nar- 
rated, "  was  formally  aid  deliberately  made  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  under  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  with  the  fall  approbation  of  his  Majesty. 
It  was  the  free  and  unbiassed  act  of  the  Court. 
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It  derolTed  upon  me  to  hare  the  honor  of  proposing 
him  to  my  colleagues;  and  I  did  so,  not  hastily, 
not  under  the  domineering  influence  of  the  Govem* 
ment,  but  deliberately,  after  inquiry,  and  after  satis- 
fying myself  that  his  Lordship  tt as  likely  to  do  an]^e 
justice  to  the  high  and  responsihle  trust  which  it 
was  proposed  to  confide  to  him*" — '^Sir  Hobert 
Peel's  Ministry,  I  can  declare,"  continued  Mr. 
Tucker,  ^^  acted  most  honorably  on  the  oecasBon: 
the  great  object  seemed  to  me  to  make  the  most 
judicious  selectiou  for  the  office  ;  and  if  it  were  per- 
mitted me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  what  passed 
on  the  occasion,  I  could  establish  beyond  all  dispute 
that  the  (Conservatiye)  Ministry  were  prepared  to 
concur  in  the  appointment  of  one  totally  unaon* 
nected  with  them  in  party  politics."* 

This ''  one"  was  Mountstuart  Eiphinstone.  ''  Lord 
Heytesbury's  appointment,"  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  in  a 
private  letter,  dated  June  28, 1835,  ''  was  not  die- 
tated  by  any  party  spirit,  nor  intended  to  promote 
any  party  views.  The  first  individual  whom  I 
named  was  Mr.  Elphinstc»ie,  whose  fandly  and  conr 
nicxions  (as  you  know)  are  all  Whigs;  and  Lord 
ElLenborough,  I  believe,  immediately  vnrote  to  him 
to  express  the  concurrence  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment. I  had  made  the  proposition  to  Mr.  Eiphin- 
stone during  the  former  Administration  of  Lord 
Melbourne;  and  I  was  prepared  to  place  him  in 
nomination,  if  his  health  woxdd  have  permitted  him 

*  See  MemoriaU  of  Indian  Government,  pp.  449,  450. 
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to  aocept  the  charge.  The  late  (Gonseiratire)  Mi- 
nistry showed  no  dispositkxa  whaterer  to  force  any 
HidiTidnal  upefn  tia.  They  acted  most  honorably, 
and  the  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  find  out  the  best 
qualified  party  Tfithin  reach.  Lord  Heytesbury  had 
retired  firom  public  life,  and  was  drawn  from  his 
retreat  under  a  ocomctian  of  his  fitness  for  the 
office.  I  had  never  seen  his  Lordship  previously; 
but  I  know  firom  yery  high  authority  that  on  the 
Continent  he  is  held  id  the  highest  estimation,  not 
merely  as  a  skflfol  dipLonuddst,  but  for  those  higher 
qualities  which,  as  distiuguishing  the  best  of  our 
coimtrymen,  commands  the  respect  of  foreigners*''*^ 
On  the  4th  of  March,  Lord  Heytesbury  was  swmm 
in  as  Goremor-Gen^ral  of  Lidia.  The  usual  Pare^ 
weU  Banquet  was  given  to.  him  at  the  Albion 
Tarem.  The  eutertainment  was  a  brilliant  one. 
Sir  Henry  Fane,  who  had  been  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was  also  the  guest  of  the  night* 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Ped,  and 
many  others  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
age,  were  to  be  se^i  assembled  in  the  Banquet- 
roomu  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  score  of  years, 
aU  the  circumstances  of  this  great  dinner  are  vividly 
remembered  by  many  of  the  guests.  Mr.  Tudcer, 
who  occupied  the  Chair,  spoke  with  even  something 

*  la  a  Pbfltscript  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Tucker  adds:  ''In  excluding,  aa  I 
hare  wished  to  do,  all  parly  feeling  from  oar  Court,  L  do  not,  of  course,  dis- 
claim political  opinions  and  preferences.  Every  man  who  reflects  at  all, 
must  adopt  political  opinions,  and  must  associate  himself  more  or  less,  with 
those  who  adopt  similar  opinions ;  but  my  maxim  has  been  that  India  ought 
to  be  of  no  party — and  that  our  Court  ought  to  be  independent,  and  to  stand 
aloof  from  aU  party  connexions,  which  might  compromise  its  independence." 
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more  than  his  wonted  animation,  and  impressiveness. 
Among  all  the  toasts  that  he  introduced,  not  one 
was  given  out  with  so  much  earnestness  of  utterance 
and  cordiality  of  manner  as  the  health  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ;*  and  I  have  heard  it  said  hy  an 
impartial  and  a  competent  witness,  that  the  Duke 
rarely  spoke  with  so  much  feeling  and  so  much 
eloquence  as  when,  responding  to  the  toast,  he  re- 
verted to  his  past  career  and  his  early  connexion 
with  the  Company.  Mr.  Tucker  was  all  his  life  a 
consistent  advocate  of  Peace,  and  for  the  soldier 
who  fought  for  the  mere  love  of  fighting,  no  matter 
what  his  eminence,  what  his  success,  he  entertained 
a  sovereign  contempt.  But  the  qualities  that  make 
up  a  great  warrior  no  man  knew  better  how  to  ap- 
preciate ;  and  no  man  more  respected  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  than  Mr.  Tucker.  The  feeling  of  respect, 
indeed,  was  reciprocal  between  them.  The  Duke 
recognised  the  ability  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Tucker ; 
and  though  for  a  time  he  withdrew  his  favor  from 
the  East  India  Director,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  ever  ceased  to  esteem  the  man.t 

So  Lord  Heytesbury  partook  of  the  Farewell 
Banquet  at  the  Albion,  and  was  publiely  congra- 
tulated there  as  the  Govemor-Greneral  Elect.    Pri- 

*  In  the  course  of  the  speech,  whilst  allading  to  the  might  with  which 
Wellington  had  hroken  the  strength  of  our  national  enemies,  Mr.  Tucker 
struck  the  glass  before  him  with  the  Chairman*B  hammer,  and  shirered  it  to 
pieces.  It  was  not  a  theatrical  coup;  it  was  a  mere  accident — ^but  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  speech  was  enhanced  bj  so  striking  an  illuatration. 

t  When  Mr.  Tucker  was  with  his  family  at  Walmer,  in  1840,  the  Duke, 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  exclaimed:  "Mr.  Tucker  here!  Ill  go  and  see  him." 
And  he  did  so — immediately  inyiting  him  and  the  members  of  his  family  to 
the  castle. 
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vately  he  was  busy  with  his  preparations — ^prepara- 
tions not  limited  to  his  material  outfit,  for  which 
the  accustomed  grant  of  money  had  been  paid  by 
the  Company — ^but  extending  to  the  inner  equip- 
ment of  his  mind ;  for  he  was  continually  in  commu- 
nication with  Mr.  Tucker,  and  exhibited  a  laudable 
eagerness  to  acquire  information  relating  both  to 
the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  his  new  Goyem- 
ment.  His  willingness  to  learn  promised  well  for 
his  after-career — ^but  it  was  written  down  in  the 
Chapter  of  Accidents  that  there  was  to  be  no  after- 
career.  The  Conservative  Ministry  had  been  in  a 
moribund  state  from  the  very  day  of  its  birth ;  and 
now,  in  April,  before  Lord  Heytesbury  had  em- 
barked for  Calcutta,  the  last  throes  of  mortal  sick- 
ness were  upon  it,  and  it  perished  for  lack  of 
strength. 

Upon  this  the  King  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne; 
and  the  old  Whig  Ministry  was  reconstructed — ^the 
same,  "  with  a  difference."  Mr.  Charles  Grant  was 
promoted  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  went  to  the  India  Board.  If  great  clever- 
ness and  great  l)oldness  had  been  all  the  qualities 
requisite  in  an  Indian  Minister,  the  appointment 
would  have  been  an  excellent  one.  A  man  of  varied 
accomplishments,  with  a  genius  which,  if  full  justice 
had  been  done  to  it,  might  have  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  statesmen  of  the  age,  and  an  auda- 
cious candor  which  commanjled  the  unwilling  ad- 
miration even  of  those  who  condemned  it,  he  was  as 
little  likely  to  bungle  through  his  new  duties,  for 
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want  of  official  aptitade^  as  an^  member  of  tiie 
Ministrjr,  hut  perhaps^  of  all  its  membera,  the  most 
likely  to  conmiit  Tiiiiwplf  and  his  colleague  to  some 
act  of  splendid  temerity.  He  was  a  reory  able, 
bat  a  very  unsa£e  man.  Possessing^  many  fine 
qualities  both  of  bead  and  heart,  he  yet  ladi:ed  those 
which  are  most  essraitial  to  the  chaoract^  of  a  states- 
man ;  for  he  was  without  pmdenoe  and  discreiion. 
Of  India  and  its  affidrs  he  knew  littte;  and  ig- 
noiance  did  not  magmfy  iiteir  importance  in  his 
mind — ^the  omne  igwAixm  pro  maffnifico  prindjde 
waa  entirely  reversed — ^for  he  held  them  of  Twy 
little  aoQoant.  He  had  not  long,  indeed,  taken  his 
seat  at  the  India  Board,  before  he  publicly  declared, 
that  he  thought  it  better  that  the  interests  of  India 
should  suffer  than  that  the  Minister  of  the  day 
should  be  defeated.*  Such  opinions  may  hare  en- 
deared him  to  his  party,  to  which  he  was  consist- 
ently true — ^no  small  merit  in  an  age  of  tergiversa- 
tion — ^but  the  enunciation  of  them  was  not  a  cir- 
cumstance of  happy  augury  foar  the  fiitiire  welfare 
of  the  country  whose  destinies  were  to  be  committed 
to  his  hands. 

Such,,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  man  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  March,  met  the  "  Chairs"  for 
the  first  tune,  and  confidentially  announced  that  the 
Ministry  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  come  to 
the  resolution  of  revoking  Lord  H^tesbury*s  ap- 

*  See  speech  of  Mr.  Mills  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  July  15, 18S5w— 
Aiiaiic  Jovmuil    See  also  Appendix  C* 
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pointment.*  They  laad  stiffered  this  rich  piece  of 
patronage  to  slip  through  their  hands  in  the  autumn, 
and  now  thej  were  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
grasping  at  it  again»  and  securing  it  by  greater 
poKunptitude  of  action*  And  they  did  not  miss  it  a 
second  time.  Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment  was 
reyoked ;  and  an  amiable  nobleman,  who  had  exhi- 
bited at  the  Admiralty  some  aptitude  for  official 
business^  but  whose  qualities  were  generally  of  that 
negative  character  which  can  secure  for  a  man  only 
a  respectable  character  as  a  statesman,  and  that 
only  in  quiet  times  and  ordinary  conjunctures,  was 
selected  to  fill  his  place.  Lord  Auckland  was  ap- 
pointed GoTemor-General  of  India,  t 


*  Perhaps  it  ought  more  strictly  to  be  wiitteiv  "  had  formed  an  intention 
of  revoking."  The  "  resolatioD"  came  afterwards,  "  At  the  dose  of  the 
raontb  of  April,''  wrote  Mr.  Tucker,  ^Lord  Hejtesbury's  pr^nratioas  ft>r 
embarkadon  were  complete;  but  at  the  flzst  interyiew  whidi  the  Chairs  had 
with  the  Ftesident  of  the  India  Board,  after  that  right  honorable  gentleman 
hsd  aasumed  office  on  the  SOth  of  that  month,  ibey  were  informed,  under  the 
i^jnnction  of  strict  confidence,  that  his  M^esty's  Ministers  intended  to  re- 
commend the  rerocation  of  Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment ;  and  the  Chairs 
were  not  released  from  this  injunction  of  confidence  (which,  indeed,  was  re- 
peated at  the  instance  of  the-  I^resident  through  one  of  the  Board's  secre- 
taries) until  the  Cabinet  had  resolved  upon  the  measure,  which  was  accord- 
ingly first  ofllciany  announced  in  the  President's  letters  to  the  Chairs  of  the 
4tli  ol  May.  Not  one  reason,  however,  was  given  for  setting  aside  in  so 
ahan^  and  uofiBoedented  a  manner  titie  appointment  of  a  noblenan  who  was 
selected  for  the  office  of  Goyemov-GeneraL  solely  xqfon  pabtic  grounds,,  and 
free  from  all  party  bias  or  political  fueling." 

t  The  Whdgs  cbumed  credit  at  thfs  time  for  having  offered  the  appoint- 
ment to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
GoloBd  Leicester  Stanhope  oetentatiowly  annoaBcetf  that  thas  oAr  was  one  of 
the  flnt  acta  cf  tfaa  nefw  Ministzy.  No  s«ek  offer  was  ever  made ;  but  if  it 
kadbeen»Itfai]ikit  notinpxvbable  tfaaA  the  Wkigs  wooM  kave  been  aboot 
a>  siaoere  as  the  Toriee.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  declined  the  appointBient, 
CB  aeoDont  ai  the  state  of  hb  health,  when  the  Court  of  Dbeetors  were 
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Mr.  Tucker  had  by  this  time  quitted  the  Chair. 
He  had  ceased,  indeed,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  for  his  year  of  rustication  had 
come  round,  and,  therefore,  he  had  no  part  in  the 
councils  of  the  India  House.  But  these  proceed- 
ings rendered  him  indignant  in  the  extreme;  and 
he  drew  up  some  masterly  comments  on  the  impro- 
priety of  the  Government  measure,  and  the  evil 
consequences  of  rendering  India,  in  any  sense,  the 
Government  of  a  party.  These  minutes  he  could 
not  officially  record  at  the  India  House ;  but  he  sent 
a  copy  of  them  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  Con- 
servative statesmen,  and  he  embodied  their  sub- 
stance in  a  series  of  Besolutions,  which  he  proposed 
to  submit  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  Mr.  Praed, 
who  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control 
under  the  Peel  Ministry,  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  production  of  papers,  and  with  re- 
ference to  this,  Mr.  Tucker  wrote  to  the  Tory 
leader : 

''  TO  SIB  BOBEBT  PEEL,  BABT. 

"  Sonihgate,  26th  Jane,  1835. 

*'  Deab  Sib, — ^I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  which, 
I  understand,  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Monday  next  by  Mr.  Praed;  and,  in  fact,  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  as  the  party  who  proposed  to  the  Court  of 

anxious  to  appoint  him,  in  the  early  part  of  1834  ;  and  it  was  weU  known 
that  he  could  not  be  induoed  to  accept  it  If  the  Whigs  had  reaUy  made  the 
offer,  as  something  more  than  a  sham,  they  must  have  got  oyer  the  olgections 
which  existed,  when  Mr.  Grant  was  at  the  Board  of  Control,  to  a  Govemor- 
General  reared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Company's  sendee ;  and  if  th^  had 
abandoned  their  prejudices  against  competent  and  experienced  statesmen, 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 
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Directors  the  appointment  of  Lord  Heytesbury  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in 
submittiug  to  you  the  accompanying  papers.  The  one  is  the 
sketch  of  a  series  of  Besolutions,  which  I  propose  to  bring 
forward,  eventually,  in  the  Court  '^.  Proprietors.  The  other 
is  the  draft  of  a  proposed  dissent,  prepared  at  the  East  India 
House,  but  not  yet  recorded;  nor  do  I  know  whether  any  of 
my  colleagues  will  determine  to  record  it.  I  am  not,  at  pie- 
sent,  a  member  of  the  Court,  or  I  should  certainly  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  place  on  record  a  Protest,  couched  in  the  strongest 
terms,  against  the  act  of  supercession.  My  own  proposed 
Resolutions  express  very  imperfectly  the  objections  to  which 
the  proceeding  is  liable;  but  by  you  these  objections  will  be 
felt  in  all  their  force,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  exposed  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  /shall  not  be  found  to  call  in  question 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  the  recall  of  Lord  Heytes- 
bury  is  the  act  of  the  Minister,  who  is  responsible  for  it  to  the 
country. 

"  I  cannot  hope  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject;  but  the 
accompanying  papers  will,  at  least,  show  the  interest  which  it 
has  excited;  and  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
excite  a  strong  interest  in  Parliament.  At  all  events,  I  feel 
assured  that  it  is  in  hands  which  will  do  full  justice  to  it. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

"  Dear  Sir,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

The  Resolutions  to  which  allusion  is  here  made 
were  not  brought  forward  at  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors, Mr.  Praed's  motion  for  the  production  of 
papers  was  negatived ;  and  it  was  considered,  there* 
fore,  expedient  that  the  Resolutions  submitted  to 
the  Court  should  embody  a  call  for  the  documents 
refused  by  Parliament.  But  as  Mr.  Tucker's  draft 
contains  in  a  small  space  the  substance  of  the  ar- 
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gamemts  elsewhere  set  forth  in  detail,  it  may  be 

advantageously  inserted  in  this  place : 

"  PEOPOSED  RESOLUTIONS. 

^'  That  this  Court  oordially  concur  in  and.  highly  approTe 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  letter  of  their  Court  of  Directors, 
bearing  date  the  6th  ultimo^  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Affidrs  of  India,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
supercession  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Heytesbury ^  who  stood 
appointed  to  the  important  office  of  Govemor-Geneial  of  India. 

'^  That  this  Court  could  not  view  otherwise  than  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  concern  and  alarm  any  attempt  to  xetider  the 
high  and  reqionsible  station  of  Goyemor-Genecal  of  India 
subservient  to  political  purposes  in  this  country,  contrary  to 
the  manifest  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  which  has  carefully 
provided  against  the  assumption  of  the  patronage  of  Lidia, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Miniatexs  of  the  Czown. 

''  That  the  act  of  cancelling  an  appointment  formally  and 
ddibenitely  made  by  the  Court  of  Directors  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  without  the  plea  of  incompetency,  or  other 
sufficient  cause  assigned,  must  be  regarded  as  an  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  as  calculated  to 
degrade  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  eyes  of  their  serrants  and 
public,  and  so  far,  to  weaken  their  legitimate  authority  and 
influence. 

"  That  the  practice  of  recalling  the  Governors  of  India, 
upon  considerations  of  political  conveniency,  on  every  change 
of  Administration  (such  changes  having  been  of  late  years  very 
frequent),  must  have  the  effect  of  degrading  the  office  and  of 
impairing  its  efficiency,  since  men  of  independent  fortune  and 
liigh  character  would  not  be  found  to  proceed  to  a  distant 
country,  and  to  undertake  a  difficult  and  responsible  trust, 
when  held  upon  so  precarious  a  tenure;  while  the  influence 
and  authority  of  such  high  functionaries  would  be  weakened 
in  consequence  of  this  want  of  permanency  in  their  situations; 
the  confidence  of  the  public  would  be  diminished;  measures 
requiring   time   and   persevering   labor   to   bring    them  to 
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maturity  would  not  be  mideitakea;  and  the  public  servants 
abroad  would  be  taugbt  to  look  to  their  political  connexioDS, 
and  to  political  influence  in  this  country^  for  that  promotion 
which  has  heretofore  been  sought  as  the  reward  of  merit  and 
useful  service. 

''That  this  Court  regard  with  sentiments  of  the  most  pro- 
found re^ct  the  Koyal  Prerogative;  but  impressed  as  they 
are  .with  the  conviction  that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Heytes- 
bury  to  the  office  of  Governor-General  of  India  was  adopted  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  approved  by  the  late  Government, 
on  public  considerations^  without  reference  to  political  objects; 
that  the  high  character^  the  known  talents,  and  eminent  services 
of  this  nobleman  in  various  stations  of  great  trust,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  furnish  a  strong  and 
satisfactory  assurance  that  his  services  in  the  important  office  of 
Governor-General  of  India  might  be  expected  to  promote,  not 
only  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  our  Indian  subjects,  but 
the  great  interests  of  the  empire  at  large — this  Court  earnestly 
recommend  to  their  Court  of  Directors  to  address  a  furtlier  re- 
monstrance to  the  President  of  the  Board  on  the  supercession 
of  Lord  Heytesbury,  and  to  urge  upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
in  respectful,  but  decided  terms,  the  expediency  of  their  with- 
drawing the  letter  of  recall,  and  of  giving  efiect  to  an  app(nnt- 
ment  which  has  met  with  such  general  approbation,  and 
from  which  such  favorable  results  may  reasonably  be  anti- 
cipated." 

The  call  for  papers  at  the  India  Honse,  moved  for 
by  Mr.  Mills,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Tucker,  was  success- 
ful. There  was  a  long  and  energetic  debate.  The 
opposition,  headed  by  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  contested 
the  poicit  with  some  spirit;  but  the  papers  were 
eventually  voted.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  July. 
Six  days  before  the  meeting,  Mr.  Tucker  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  long  and  vigor- 
ously-written letter,  reviewing  all  the  circumstances 
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of  Lord  Heytesbury's  appointinent,  and  commentiiig 
upon  the  grievous  injury  that  would  be  inflicted 
upon  India,  if  the  administration  of  her  affairs  were 
to  be  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  the  strife 
of  parties  at  home.*  This  also  Mr.  Tucker  sent  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
it,  truly  said:  "I  think  you  underrate  the  effect 
which  your  Protests  and  Remonstrances  will  pro- 
duce. They  may  not  avail  in  rescinding  that  par- 
ticular act  of  unwarrantable  interference,  against 
which  they  are  especially  directed,  but  they  will 
remain  on  record  as  a  public  proof  that  the  undue 
exercise  of  power  was  not  tamely  acquiesced  in,  but 
that  its  motives  were  exposed,  and  its  consequences 
deprecated,  with  equal  vigilance,  independence,  and 
ability.'^ 

And  this,  indeed,  was  the  use  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
remonstrances.  Lord  Auckland  went  out  to  India ; 
but  the  revocation  of  Lord  Heytesbury's  appoint- 
ment is  an  historical  fact,  the  character  of  which  has 
been  painted  in  its  true  colors.  Of  the  soundness 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  papers  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  a  doubt. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  it  is  at  all 
times  desirable  that  the  Governor-General  of  India 
should  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Crown 
Ministers.  But,  as  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  Ministry  means,  ia  ordinary  official  language, 
to  belong  to  the  same  party,  if  this  consideration 
were  paramount,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 

♦  See  Memorials  of  Indian  Government,  in  vhich  this  paper  is  inierted. 
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the  Governor-General  of  India  as  often  as  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Government 
of  India  would  then  hecome,  to  all  intents  and  pnr- 
poses,  the  Government  of  a  Party.  If  a  Tory  Go- 
VOTnment  can  have  no  conj&dence  in  a  Whig  states- 
man, or  a  Whig  Government  no  confidence  in  a 
Tory,  it  may  he,  and  we  helieve  it  w,  desirahle  that 
the  Governor-General  of  India  shoidd  not  he  dosdy 
connected  either  with  One  party  or  the  other — ^that 
men  like  Elphinstone  and  Metcalfe,  whom  neither 
Paction  would  mistrust,  on  account  of  their  Party 
views  or  political  antecedents,  should  he  appointed 
to  this  high  office ;  hut  it  certainly  is  not  desirahle 
that  the  Governor-General  of  India  should  occupy  a 
seat  from  which  he  may  any  day  he  driven  hy  a 
gust  of  Parliamentary  caprice  at  St.  Stephen's,  or 
the  impetus  of  a  Downing-street  fracas. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  instance  Lord  Heyteshury 
was  only  a  Governor-General  Elect — ^that  he  had 
only  heen  appointed  to  fill  the  office — ^that  he  had 
only  received  a«  much  of  the  Company's  money  aa 
was  supposed  to  he  sufficient  to  provide  his  outfit, 
and  that  his  performances  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany had  heen  limited  to  the  consumption  of  the 
initiatory  turtle,  and  the  dditery  of  the  inaugural 
address  at  the  Alhion.  But,  in  principle  at  least, 
it  was  as  much  a  recall  of  a  Governor-General — and 
a  recall  for  Party  purposes — ^as  if  Lord  Heyteshury 
had  actually  inhaled  the  dust  of  Calcutta^  and  gazed 
at  the  snows  of  the  eternal  Himalaya.    It  was 

■ 

known  throughout  India,  that  this  nobleman  had 

2h 
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been  appointed  Goyemor-G^neral  of  India,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  Majesty's  Minister  and  the 
authorities  of  the  India  House  had  been  publidy 
oongratxQated  on  his  accession  to  office.    Therefore, 
although  the  mischief  of  his  precipitate  recall  might 
not  have  been  so  disastrous  as  if  any  great  political 
measures  had  been  suddenly  arrested  by  his  removal 
from  office,  doubtless  much  mischief  was  done.   The 
natives  of  India  had  been  taught,  that  often  as  they 
had  been  told  that  thdr  country  was  never  again  to 
'  be  made  the  battle-field  of  Party,  their  chief  ruler 
was,  after  all,  not  the  repres^itative  of  the  British 
Sovereign  or  of  the  British  people,  but  the  repre- 
s^itative  of  a  Eaction  that  might  be  dominant  to- 
day and  utterly  prostrate  to-morrow.     They  had 
seen  Charles  Metcalfe  Sahib  set  aside  first  for  one 
English  Peer  and  then  for  another,  of  neither  of 
whom  they  had  ever  heard;  they  had  seen  three 
English  Ministries  within  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
each  Ministry  graaping  at  the  patronage  of  India, 
and  eager  to  send  out  an  untried  nominee  of  its  own. 
Could  anything  have  been  more  surely  calculated 
than  this  to  shake  their  confidence  in  the  character 
of  that  paternal  Government  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much — a  Goyemment,  whose  parental  in- 
stincts were  now  manifesting,  themselves  in  a  frantic 
eagerness  to  clutch  the  perquisites  of  office,  and  to 
divide  the  spolia  qpima  of  Indian  patronage  lynong 
themselves  ? 

But  although  the  events  to  the  recital  of  which 
this  chapter  has  been  devoted  are  those,  for  the  most 
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part,  which  ebnstifute  the  historical  importaxLce  of 
Mr.  Tudcer's  first  Chadimaiiship,  they  are  hut  mere 
accidental  protuheraaices,  which  hy  no  means  repre- 
sent the  f om^  reality  of  Ghairman-lif e  in  Leaden- 
hall-street.  Very  different,  indeed,  was  the  daily 
work  in  which  Mr.  Tucker  was  at  this  thne  engaged. 
"  My  time,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  Gharies  Metcalfe,  ^*  has 
been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  question  of  compen- 
sation to  our  maritime  service — the  reorganisation 
of  our  establishments — ^the  warehousing  and  ma- 
naging  priyate  goods-and  other  conaiiereial  roat- 
ters  quite  alien  to  the  business  of  admimstering  to 
the  affanrs  of  India,  and  by  the  time  these  trouble- 
some questions  are  well  settled  I  shall  be  leaving 
the  Directorship.  So  we  go  on/'  In  other  words, 
he  was  superintending  the  obsequies  of  the  Trade ; 
seeing  that  its  remains  were  decently  laid  out,  and 
that  its  interment  was  ceremoniously  performed. 
He  was  Undertaker  and  Executor  too  at  the  same 
time.  The  assets  of  the  dear  departed  were  to  be 
realised.  The  estate  was  to  be  wound  up.  All  IMs 
demanded  the .  exercise  of  no  small  amount  of  in- 
dustry— ^no  small  amount  of  abiKly;  but  it  vnll 
hardly  be  a  subject  of  complaint  that  it  is  not  dwelt 
upon  here  more  in  detail. 

But  the  record  of  this  period  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
life  would  be  imperfect,  if  I  did  not  touch  upon  an 
incident,  connected  with  his  Chairmanship,  which 
has  a  fine  characteristic  flavor  about  it.  He  was 
invited  to  dine  at  the  King's  table,  where,  after  din- 
ner, WOiiam  vras  jpleased  to  drink  to  the  prosperity 

2h2 
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of  the  East  India  Company*  I  belieye  that  it  is 
not  the  etiquette  of  the  Court  on  these  occasions  for 
the  royal  guests  to  make  "  speeches ;"  but,  either 
unacquainted  with  the  observances  of  these  royal 
entertainments,  or  believing  that  the  -custom  of 
silent  acknowledgment  was  more  honored  in  the 
breach,  he  thus  responded  to  his  Majesty's  addr^s : 

"  Sire, — I  beg  to  offer  your  Majesty  my  dutiM  and  respect* 
ful  acknowledgments  for  the  compliment  paid  by  your  Majesty 
to  ihe  East  India  Company,  whose  representstive  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  As  a  very  humble  individual,  I  would  wiUingly  avoid  public 
observation;  but  in  the  performance  of  every  public  duty  I 
have  endeavored  always  to  forget,  as  far  as  possible,  my  own 
personal  identity.  Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  draw  me 
from  my  shell.  And  the  just  observations  which  your  Majesty 
has  made,  upon  the  e£^t  of  the  social  institutions  of  this 
country,  are  strongly  illustrated  in  my  own  person;  for  in  the 
presence  of  my  Sovereign  stands  a  quondam  sailor-boy — 
friendless,  and  half^ducated — ^but  now  the  representative  of  a 
public  Body,  whose  deeds  have  cast  a  lustre  over  the  brightest 
pages  of  English  history. 

"  Sire, — Your  Majesty's  Councils  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Le- 
gislature have  lately  introduced  great  and  important  changes 
into  the  constitution  of  that  Body.  While  this  difficult  and 
complicated  question  was  imder  consideration,  my  colleagues 
and  myself  strenuously  and  vehemently  opposed  the  projected 
change.  We  did  so  upon  principle,  upon  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  proposed  change  of  system  would  compromise  the 
national  interests.  But  now  that  the  decision  has  been  finally 
passed,  it  has  become  our  duty  as  good  citizens,  as  loyal  sub* 
jects,  and  as  honorable  men,  to  render  the  new  system  as 
efficient  as  possible,  and  to  extract  from  it  the  utmost  good  of 
v^hich  it  may  be  susceptible. 

*^  But  while,  Sire^  we  cordially  embrace,  and  promise  to 
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cheiisliy  the  new  Bride  which  has  been  presented  to  ns,  may 
I  be  permitted,  without  presmnption  and  without  offence,  to 
pay  one  last  tribute  of  regard  to  the  object  of  my  early 
affections — the  -late  East  India  Company.  By  an  extraordinary 
union  of  bold  councils  and  daring  enterprise  in  the  field,  that 
singularly  constituted  Body  succeeded  in  adding  a  whole  region, 
teeming  with  countless  multitudes  of  industrious  and  faithful 
subjects,  to  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  Fostered,  protected, 
and  encouraged  by  your  Majesty's  illustrious  &ther,  that  Com- 
pany placed  in  the  British  Crown  its  most  precious  jewel. 
And  may  '  He  that  wears  the  Crown  immortally'  long  presenre 
the  peerless  gem  in  your  Majesty's  Crown^  and  long  may  your 
Majesty  and  your  royal  House  continue  to  wear  lliat  Crown, 
for  the  well-being  of  these  realms,  and  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  destinies  are  now  bound 
up  in  the  &te  of  the  British  Empire." 

There  was  a  manliness — a  sincerity  in  this  that 
must  have  pleased  the  Sovereign  far  better  than 
courtly  words,  or  even  more  courtly  silence. 
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CHAFTEE  XTI. 

Mr.  Tacker'fl  Private  CorreBpondence— Letters  to  Mr.  Blunt— Mr.  Chaxtes 
Grant— MonntBtnart  Elphinstone— Lord  William  Bentinck— Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  and  Otiiers, 

* 

!Eboh  the  Correspondenoe  of  Mr.  Tucker,  during  kis 
tenure  of  o£&ce,  I  have  made  some  selections,  for  the 
most  part  in  illustration  of  subjects  touched  on  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  They  tell,  with  sufficient 
distinctness,  their  own  story ;  and  call  for  no  further 
comment : 

**  TO  WM.  BLUNT,  ESQ. 

[On  the  Changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Company  under  the  New  Charter- 
Act] 

"  East  India  House,  May,  1834. 

"  My  deab  Blunt, — ^I  have  been  favored  with  your  two 
letters  dated  the  end  of  December;  and  I  was  much  gratified 
to  find  both  you  and  my  finend,  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  concurring  so 
generally  in  the  views  which  I  had  taken  of  our  proper  line  of 
policy  in  the  course  of  discussing  the  Charter  question.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  we,  the  Court,  did  not  adopt  a  more 
decided  course  at  an  earlier  period;  for,  in  that  case,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  new  system  might,  I  think,  have  been  effected, 
or,  at  all  events,  time  would  have  been  obtained  for  its  more 
gradual  introduction.  All  parties  seem  to  me  now  to  feel  that 
the  changes  have  been  pushed  forward  with  unnecessary  and 
injudicious  precipitancy;  but  we  cannot  retrace  our  steps  now 
that  the  old  machinery  has  been  nearly  broken  up.    What  I 
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most  dread,  is  the  unchecked  resort  of  Europeans  to  India,  and 
their  location  upon  the  land.    This  may  lead  to  much  injustice 
and  oppression  to  the  natiTes^  and  to  a  fearful  struggle  at  some 
future  period;  but  I  used  my  utmort  efforts,  to  no  purpose,  to 
prevent  the  measure.    I  succeeded  better  with  the  slavery 
question;  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  legislative  Govern- 
ment if  any  imprudent  step  be  taken  with  relation  to  this 
object.    Mr.  Grant  was  urged  on  by  a  strong  popular  feeling; 
but  we  checked  it  heie  suocessfiilly.    We  have  just  now,  on 
the  table  of  the  G}urt,  a  long  letter,,  giving  an  outline  of  the 
Plan  which  we  think  should  be  adc^ted  for  framing  your  new 
constitution,  and  for  the  exercise  of  your  legislative  functions; 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  despatch  it  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
although  these  despatches  go  through  a  very  operose  process. 
We  proceed,  however,  veiy  onrdiaUy  and  comfortably  with  the 
Board;  and  in  less  than  three  months  I  hope  to  have  every 
letter  from  India  answered,  ta  the  end  of  1833.  ^  We  are  about 
to  put  forth  here  a  Transfer  loan,  for  the  admission  of  the 
six-per-cent.  remittable  loan;  and  if  it  succeed,  a  great  ad- 
vantage will  have  been  obtained  for  the  Company;  but  I  todk 
an  objection  in  Hmine  to  the  project.    I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
our  Jinanciering  for  India  in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  local  Government  and  the  local  officers,  who  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  all  such  measures. 

'*  With  every  good  wish  for  your  health  and  happiness^ 

'*  Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

<«  TO  THE  BIQHT  HON.  C.  GRANT. 
[On  tiie  Appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  Gnmt  to  the  Grovernonhip  of  Bombay.] 

'« East  India  Houae,  asth  May,  1S34. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  been  favored  with  your  note  of 
yesterday;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me,  I  think,  to  say  that  I 
entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  (xrant's  talents,  and  of 
his  qualification  for  a  high  public  station.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
hesitate  in  mentioning  to  you  that  I  shall  feel  perfectly  justi- 
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fied  in  proponng  him  for  the  Groyenunent  of  Bombay,  and  that 
I  shall  feel  personal  satisfaction  in  doing  so. 

''  We  have  a  Committee  to-day;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  con- 
sult my  colleagues  on  the  appointment  until  I  have  the  plea« 
sure  of  seeing  you.  I  anticipate  only  two  objections  on  their 
part — the  one,  that  'lawyers  do  not  often  make  the  best 
statesmen;'  the  other,  that,  connected  as  your  brother  will  be 
with  the  Board,  the  Court  may  not  be  able  to  exercise  the 
same  efficient  control  over  his  proceedings.  The  first  objec- 
tion, I  think,  applies  only  to  those  who,  from  habit,  have 
bound  down  their  minds  to  the  technicalities  of  the  profession. 
On  the  second,  I  may  observe,  that  the  Court  will  never, 
I  trust,  find  any  difficulty  in  exerting  all  its  legal  powers. 

"  On  the  first  open  day  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 
upon  you,  when  we  may  confer  on  the  proper  time  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  nomination,  and  other  particulars. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

*'  Very  sincerely,  Ac.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

«<  Right  Hon.  Charlea  Grant,  &c.,  &c. 

^'P.S. — I  have  detained  this  note  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Deputy,  as  I  wished  to  show  it  to  him." 

"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  W.  BENTINCK. 

[On  the  Oade  Despatches— Militaiy  Rank  in  the  Queen's  and  Compenj's 
Serrices— The  Resort  of  Natives  to  England,  &c,  &c] 

"  East  India  House,  19th  Julj,  1S34. 

<<  Mr  Lord, — I  was  glad  to  hear  that  your  Lordship  had  left 
Madras  for  Bangalore  in  perfect  health ;  and  I  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  receive  a  report  of  your  operations  in  Mysore — that 
they  will  all  be  successful — ^and  that  the  necessity  for  any  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Coorg  Rajah  will  have  been  averted 
by  his  submission. 

'*  We  have  at  length  passed  and  despatched  the  Oude  letter, 
which  has  been  so  long  upon  the  anvil,  and  which  has  pro- 
duced so  much  difference  of  opinion  among  us.  The  authority, 
to  take  the  last  decisive  step,  is  given  up,  on  the  assumption  of 
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an  extreme  necessity,  of  which  your  Lordship  is  constituted 
the  judge.  The  question  has  been  now  for  two  years  before  the 
Court  and  the  Board;  and  it  appeared  to  the  late  Chairman 
and  myself,  not  only  an  act  of  justice  to  your  Lordship,  but  a 
measure  of  positive  duty,  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  suspense, 
and  to  give,  at  least,  conditional^  if  not  peremptory,  orders.  I 
feel  myself  the  utmost  repugnance  to  any  proceeding  which  can 
involve  the  violation  or  infringement  of  a  treaty,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  admit  very  easily  considerations  of  expediency;  but 
in  the  present  case  we  seem  scarcely  to  have  a  choice.  Some- 
thing must  be  done;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
exigency  is  such  as  to  justify  the  last  extreme  measure. 

^^  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  question 
relating  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  supply  of  general  officers 
for  the  station  commands,  &c.  A  voluminous  correspondence 
has  taken  place;  many  professional  opinions  have  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Grant;  and  I  submitted  the  whole  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whom  I  was  anxious  to  enlist  on  our  side,  both«is 
the  highest  military  authority,  and  as  the  proper  expounder  of 
the  Regulations  of  1828,  which  were  framed  under  his  autho- 
rity. His  Grace  has  written  a  very  able  paper  on  the  subject; 
but  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  obtaining  what  we  have 
been  contending  for.  The  question  will,  however,  I  trust,  be 
soon  brought  to  a  decision;  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  com* 
mimicating  to  your  Lordship  the  result. 

'*  Mr.  R.  Grant,  the  new  Governor  of  Bombay,  embarks  in 
the  Buckinghamshire  on  the  1st  Sept.,  and  will  probably  reach 
his  destination  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Cameron,  our  new 
Law  Commissioner,  will  accompany  him,  and  probably  land  at 
Point  de  Galle.  Our  proposed  despatch  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Indian  Government,  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  functions, 
&c.,  &C.,  is  still  before  the  Board;  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  launch  it  ofi'  without  much  further  delay.* 

^'  The  steam  question  has  been  for  some  time  before  a  Com- 

*  This  is  the  despatch  to  the  Supreme  Goveinment  of  India,  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  containing  the  riewa  of  the  Conrt  with  respect  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  new  Charter — ^a  verj  masterly  state-paper.  ^ 
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mittse  of  ^e  House  of  Gommonfl,  who  propoee*  I  imderstaiid, 
that  we  diould  undertake  expenmental  operations  on  a  joint 
account  with  l^e  King's  Government.  I  am  not^  I  own,  quite 
so  sanguine  as  many  others  appear  to  be,  both  here  and  in 
India,  with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  .plans  which  have  been 
proposed;  although  I  quite  concur  in  the  importance  of  iiae 
object.  I  would  not  annihilate  both  time  and  ^ace,  but  I 
would  gladly  accelerate  the  communication  between  India  and 
England,  and  so  far  virtually  approximate  the  two  countries. 

^<  We  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  tormented  by  natives 
resorting  to  this  country,  to  prefer  most  extmvagant  claims,  and 
to  obtain  redress  for  all  manner  of  grievances;  and  it  is  very 
di£5cult  to  deal  with  them  here.  We  have  at  this  momoitin 
the  House  one  of  these  persons,  in  custody  of  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's attendants  at  Windsor,  he  having  threatened  to  throw 
himself  under  the  King's  carriage.  Others  threaten  to  at 
dkuma  upon  us,  in  order  that  we  may  restore  to  one — his 
wife,  to  another—lands  claimed  as  Jaghir  (although  never  pos- 
sessed), under  a  sunnud  from  Aulumjeer  ;  and  a  third*  to  be 
restored  to  your  Lordship's  body-guard,  &C.,  <&c.  All  this  will 
be  very  embarrassing  by-and-by;  because  the  fedings  in  this 
country  are  such  that  we  cannot  proceed  in  a  summary  manner 
with  suxsh  parties,  although  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  a  moment's  attention. 

"  With  every  good  wish  for  your  Lordship's  health,  and  the 
success  of  your  administration, 

"  I  have,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tdckeb." 

**  TO  THE  HON.  MOXnTTSTUABT  ELPHIKSTOHE. 
[On  the  Soccesnon  to  liie  GrOTemor-GQzieralship.] 

''East  India  House,  28tii  Angnstp  1834. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib, — Lord  W.  Bentinck,  as  you  perhaps  may 
have  heard,  has  sent  in  his  resignation  ;  and  I  shall  be  eaQed 
upon,  at  an  early  period,  to  propose  a  successor.  My  choice 
would  rest  between  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  and  yourself ;  and  I  shall 
be  ready  to  place  in  nomination  either,  giving  a  preference  only 
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to  the  one,  who  miry  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Court  and^ 
the  King's  Grovemment.  That  GoTemment  may  have  other  > 
views;  but  I  will  not  l^id  myself  to  any  project  which  I  cai^ 
not  cordially  concur  in,  and  justify.  Others  must  moye,  if  I 
am  not  allowed  to  do  what  I  think  right.  What  I  would  re- 
qxtest  is,  that  you  would  say  whether,  in  the  event  of  my 
having  r«i8on  to  believe  that  you  would  be  the  choice  of  the 
Court  and  the  Board,  you  would  be  prepared  to  imdertake 
this  important  trust.  I  ask  pardcularly  with  reference  to  your 
health;  for  if  that  should  oppose  an  objection,  I  should  proceed 
no  further. 

<«  Believe  me^  widi  great  esteem, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  a  St.G^  Tuckbb. 

«  HoiL  Movntitiiart  Elphimtone." 

'^TO   THB   BIGHT   HON.   CHARLES   GBANT. 
[On  the  SusoeflBion  to  the  Goyemor-GeneralBhip.] 

"  East  India  House,  4th  Sept.,  1834. 

«  Mr  DEAB  SiK, — ^I  have  been  anxiously  occupied,  as  you 
will  easily  belieye,  in  the  consideration  of  the  steps  which  it 
will  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  ;  and  I  have  summoned  a 
special  Court  ibr  Wednesday  next,  in  order  that  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  my  colleagues  on  the  subject.  I 
have  already  conferred  with  many  of  them  individually;  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  cordially  incline  to  the  arrangement 
which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  propose  to  the  Court,  and  to 
submit  to  you,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

"  It  is — to  confirm  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  office  of 
Governor-General  of  India. 

*^  Of  his  superior  talents,  and  of  his  high  qualification  for  an 
important  public  trust,  he  has  afibrded^  I  think,  abimdant . 
evidence,  during  a  kmg  and  a  very  distinguished  course  of 
public  service ;  and  at  the  present  period,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  arrange — so  miush  crude  matter  to  reduce  into  form, 
it  appears  to  me  highly  esmntial  that  we  should  command  the , 
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«^ce.  of  one  who.  to  great  knowledge  and  experience',  add, 
energy  of  character  and  an  uncompromifling  rectitude— one, 
in  short,  tried,  and  known  to  the  public,  and  in  whom  the 
public  would  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

*^  Should  the  Court  make  choice  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for 
the  office  of  Governor-General,  and  should  the  selection  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  it  will 
become  necessary  to  adopt  some  subsidiary  arrangements. 

"  Without,  however,  proceeding  to  these  before  the  main 
question  has  been  decided,  upon  which,  in  fact,  they  will  hinge, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  it  as  my  individual  opinion  that  it 
will  be  advisable  to  give  the  new  Governor  of  Agra  (whoever 
he  may  be)  the  aid  of  a  Council;  and  that  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  assign  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  a  seat  in  that 
Council,  than  one  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  India.  At 
Agra  he  will  be  in  the  very  centre  of  the  army;  and  will  be  in 
a  situation  to  exercise  an  efficient  military  control,  while  per- 
forming his  civil  duties.  I  was  always  disposed  to  think  that 
a  Council  would,  sooner  or  later,  become  necessary,  or  at  least 
be  found  useful;  although  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be, 
for  a  time,  dispensed  with,  while  the  administration  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe. 

^*  I  have  merely  thrown  out  these  suggestions,  with  a  view 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  generally;  but  I  shall  be 
ready  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  examination  of  these  and 
other  points  whenever  you  may  be  prepared  to  take  up  the 
question,  and  to  confer  with  the  Deputy  and  myself  upon  its 
different  branches. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Sir,  &a,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

^'  I  beg  to  annex  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed Resolution,  on  which  I  intend  to  take  the  opinion  of  my 
colleagues  on  Wednesday: 

"  *  That  this  Court  deeply  laments  that  the  state  of  Lord 
Wm.  Bentinck*s  health  should  be  such  as  to  deprive  the  Com- 
pany  of  his  valuable  services  at  a  period  of  great  difficulty;  and 
the  Court  desires  to  record  its  grateful  sense  of  the  distinguished 
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zeal,  energy,  ability,  and  high  honor,  with  which  his  Lordship 
has  discharged  the  arduous  and  important  duties  of  his  exalted 
station. 

"  *  That — referring  to  the  appointment,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Court,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty,  on 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  provisionally  to  succeed  as  Governor-General, 
upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  coming  away  of  Lord  Wm. 
Bentinck — this  Court  is  of  opinion  that  is  imnecessary,  and,  in 
view  to  the  measures  now  in  progress,  that  it  would  be  incon- 
venient and  inexpedient  at  present  to  make  any  other  ar- 
rangement for  supplying  that  office;  and  that  the  Chairs  be 
authorised  and  requested  to  communicate  this  opinion  to  his 
Majesty,  through  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  Lidia.' " 

"  TO  THE  BIGHT  HON.  GHABLES  QRANT. 
[On  the  Daniih  Settlements.] 

'*  East  India  House,  16th  Sept.,  1834. 

"  My  dear  Sib, — I  have  been  favored  with  your  note  of 
the  13th  instant,  enclosing  a  paper  of  suggestions  signed 
Gloijer. 

''It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  in  negotiating  the 
general  peace,  our  Ministers  committed  a  great  oversight  in  not 
retaining  all  the  possessions  and  factories  of  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Portugal,  on  the  continent  of  India.  The 
cession  was  gratuitous  on  our  part :  these  possessions  were  of 
no  real  value  to  the  parties  to  whem  they  were  restored,  while 
they  were  of  great  value  to  us,  as  excluding  a  nuisance. 

^'  But  the  Danish  settlements  are  of  less  inconvenience  to  us 
than  those  of  any  other  European  power;  for  the  Danes  are  a 
quiet,  unambitious,  commercial  people.  They  formerly  ex- 
ported considerable  quantities  of  piece-goods  from  Serampore 
and  the  coast ;  but  this  trade  has,  I  believe,  almost  entirely 
ceased. 

"The  inconvenience  and  disadvantages  which  we  experi- 
ence from  the  European  establishments  on  the  continent  of 
India,  may  be  stated  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  1st.  In  preventing  our  Government  from  levying  the 
duties  of  customs  on  the  whole  of  the  import  and  export  trade. 
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**  2nd.  In  compelling  us  to  make  compensation  fox  zequitiiig 
them  to  forego  the  right  to  trade  in  salt  and  opium,  to  -Ste 
prejudice  of  our  monopoly. 

'^  3rd.  In  affording  an  asylum  to  persons  escaping  firom  their 
creditors,  or  from  the  hands  of  justice* 

"  4th.  In  harbouring  persons  disaffected  to  our  Government, 
and  in  affording  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  a  malignant 
press.  Upon  these^  and  other  considerations  perhaps,  it  would 
certainly  be  desirable  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  any  of  the 
foreign  settlements  and  factories,  which  we  may  have  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining ;  but  anything  may  be  purchased  too  dear, 
and  the  cession  would  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  terms  or 
means. 

"  The  proposed  exchange  of  one  or  more  of  our  West  India 
islands,  I  presume  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  cannot 
make  over  British  subjects  in  this  manner  to  a  foreign  power  ; 
although  interchanges  are  sometimes  made  at  a  general  peace 
by  the  cession  of  actual  conquests. 

*'  What  the  money  value  of  Tranquebar  may  be,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  the  value  of  Serampore  to  us  would  not 
be  great,  I  apprehend,  at  present.  To  the  Danes  it  must,  I 
think,  be  an  incumbrance  ;  and  if  they  would  surrender  the 
settlement  for  the  value  of  the  public  buildings,  and  other 
fixed  property,  to  be  taken  at  a  fair  valuation,  both  parties 
would,  I  imagine,  be  gainers.  Their  trade  with  Bengal  might 
be  guaranteed  at  the  duties  chargeable  to  the  most  favored 
nation. 

''  As  the  suggestion  which  has  been  oflfered  to  you  does  not 
seem  to  have  proceeded  from  any  functionary  of  the  Danish 
Government,  and  as  I  do  not  know  whether  your  colleagues 
in  the  Foreign  or  Colonial  Departments  have  taken  up  the 
question,  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  a  few  general  points  ; 
but  if  the  proportion  should  be  seriously  entertained  by  his 
Majesty's  Government,  it  will  be  my  duty,  and  my  wish,  to 
afford  every  information  in  my  power,  with  a  view  to  promote 
a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 
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**  TO  THE  BiaHT  HOK.  C.  GSAKT. 

[On  the  Saooenion  to  the  Qovenun^GenerBkhq).] 

^  Eart  IndSa  Hoiue,  22nd  Sept,  1834. 

**  My  deab  Sib, — ^In  our  confeience  on  Tuesday  kst,  you 
gave  us  reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  honored  with  an 
invitation  from  Lord  Melbourne  to  a  personal  interview  in  the 
course  of  the  week;  but  as  I  have  not  been  favored  with  any 
communication  jBrom  his  Lordship,  and  as  I  stand  pledged  to 
my  colleagues  to  bring  under  their  consideration,  on  Friday 
next,  the  present  state  of  the  Lidian  Government,  I  can  no 
loDger  delay  to  solicit  through  you  an  intimation  of  the  views 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  Lord  William  Bentinck. 

'*  I  have  already  communicated  to  you,  and  to  the  Court, 
the  proposition  which  I  intend  to  bring  forward,  for  confirming 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe  in  the  station  of  Governor-General,  for  such 
time  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  into 
execution  the  important  arrangements  consequent  upon  the 
new  Charter- Act  ;  and  I  continue  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
this  will  be  the  most  convenient  proceeding  which  could  be 
adopted.  Still,  it  will  be  my  duty  and  my  wish  to  place  before 
my  colleagues  the  views  of  his  Majesty  s  Ministers,  if  they 
should  be  prepared  to  offer  an  alternative  to  the  Court. 

'^  The  communication  which  I  have  had  with  you  on  the 
subject,  hitherto,  having  been  confidential,  I  have  not  felt 
myself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  explanations  officially  ;  but 
when  the  question  is  formally  brought  forward,  the  Court  will, 
I  think,  expect  from  me  every  information  which  can  assist 
their  deliberations,  in  appointing  a  successor  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck. 

"I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  necessity  for  an  early 
decision.  When  our  last  advices  came  away,  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment was  evidently  in  an  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory 
state.  Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  legal  administration  in 
the  two  Presidencies  of  Bengal;  and  if  any  political  occur- 
rences, calling  for  prompt  measures,  should  take  place  on  our 
western  frontier,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  utmost  inconvenience 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  absence  of  the  principal  au- 
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thorities,  civil  and  military,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Government 

*'  I  have  had  but  little  time  yet  to  reflect  on  the  minutes  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
for  my  perusal ;  but  if  I  wanted  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  these  documents  would  furnish 
it.  I  feel  persuaded  that  Sir  Charles  is  almost  the  only  indi- 
vidual capable  of  extricating  us  from  the  difficulties  which  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  Indian  army  will,  I  apprehend,  pro- 
duce. Let  me  beg  you  to  refer  to  his  masterly  minute  of  the 
22nd  January,  1831,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  reduce  the  army;  and  although  I  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  military 
reform,  I  must  think  that  if  such  a  delicate,  such  a  difficult 
operation  is  to  be  undertaken,  it  cannot  be  entrusted  to  any 
hands  so  safely  as  to  those  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  has 
always  been  popular  with  the  army,  and  whose  prudence  and 
firmness  will  give  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  conducting  any 
measure  of  difficulty. 

'^  I  shall  not  refer  in  this  place  to  the  subordinate  arrange- 
ments which  will  become  necessary;  because  these  will  depend, 
in  some  measure,  on  the  selection  which  may  be  made  for  the 
station  of  Governor-General;  but  I  would  observe  that  the 
question  of  appointing  a  Council  to  Agra,  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention,  will  require  an  early  decision.  I  have 
already  submitted  to  you  my  own  opinion  on  the  question ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  trouble  you  with  any  further 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c,, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker.'' 

<'  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  GRANT. 

[On  the  Appointment  of  a  Grovemor-GeneraL] 

*'  East  India  Hoose,  16th  October,  18S4. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — ^I  was  favored  with  your  note  of  yester- 
day, which  I  had  an  opportimity  of  submitting  to  one  of  our 
Committees. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  earnest  wish  to  act  in  concert  with 
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you,  and  in  concord  with  his  Majesty^s  Government;  but  I 
have  a  paramount  duty  to  perform  towards  the  Court,  and  I 
must  upon  the  present  occasion  act  upon  my  sense  of  that 
duty. 

'*  Tlie  delay  of  a  few  days  may  appear  of  small  moment; 
but,  after  the  declaration  made  by  you,  in  the  course  of  our 
conference  on  Tuesday,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Court's  resolution  of  the  26th  ultimo,  proposing 
to  continue  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  in  the  station  of  Governor-General, 
no  longer  considered  themselves  pledged  to  abstain  from  making 
an  appointment  under  the  60th  section  of  the  Charter- Act,  the 
delay  of  a  few  days  may  involve  the  question  of  the  forfeiture 
of  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of  the  Court.  If  I  have 
misunderstood  you,  it  is  easy  to  set  me  right;  and  if  I  have  an 
assurance  from  you  that  the  King's  Government  do  not  mean 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  delay  on  our  part,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  appointment  into  their  own  hands — ^then  it  will  be 
no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  bring  forward  the  question  to- 
morrow, as  I  now  propose  to  do. 

''  In  explanation  (and,  if  you  please,  in  justification)  of  my 
proceeding,  let  me  beg  to  call  to  your  recollection  the  following 
circumstances : 

"  1st.  That  the  tender  of  the  resignation  of  Lord  W,  Ben- 
tinck  has  been  known  to  yourself,  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
for  at  least  seven  weeks. 

"  2nd.  That  only  two  calendar  months  are  allowed  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  fill  up  a  vacancy. 

"  3rd.  That  you  yourself,  in  your  letter  to  the  Chairs  of  the 
1st  instant  (sixteen  days  ago),  intimated  to  the  Court  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that  '  in  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  India,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  appointing  a 
permanent  successor  to  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck,  as  Governor- 
General  of  India.' 

'^  Lastly.  JLfCt  me  beg  to  remind  you  that,  if  any  lapse  take 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Governor-General  devolve,  in  consequence, 
upon  the  King's  Government,  the  constitution  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  virtually  changed.    The  Court  of  Directors  can 
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no  longer  recall  or  remove  a  Gbvemor-General  so  appointed^ 
and,  ooQsequentlj,  can  no  longer  exerciee  the  same  ^Scient 
control  orer  diat  faigli  fimctionaiy,  who  is  already  invested 
with  such  extensive  powers. 

**  Let  me  add  that,  at  our  two  last  interviews,  I  asked  you 
expressly  if  you  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  question. 
Tou  stated  that  you  were  not  prepared;  and  acting,  as  I  have 
always  done,  with  the  utmost  consideration  towurde  you,  I  did 
not  press  yon  further,  although  I  myself  was  perfectly  prepared 
to  suhmit  my  views  to  you,  and  to  receive  an  intimation  of  the 
views  and  wishes  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

**  The  foregoing  explanation  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  you  that  I 
am  not  acting  unreasonably  in  declining  to  accede  to  a  further 
delay  in  bringing  forward  the  name  of  a  sucoessor  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck.  I  must  give  a  week's  notice  to  the  Coart, 
as  I  have  already  stated  to  you;  and  although  I  believe  the  law 
will  give  us  more  thne,  under  the  legal  opinion  which  I  have 
obtained,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  in  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance, to  run  any  risk.  I  could  not  do  so  without  bringing  the 
lights  of  the  Court  into  question,  nor  without  subjecting  my 
0¥ni  conduct  to  just  animadversion. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

^'  Tour  fidthfiil  servant, 

**  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

'*  If  you  would  wish  to  see  us,  the  Deputy  and  myself  will  be 
happy  to  wait  upon  you,  either  this  evening  oar  early  to-morrow, 
when  I  can  explain  to  you  my  intended  course  of  proceeding." 

«»  TO ,  ESQ. 

[On  the  IHrtribiition  of  Patronage.] 

**  Eut  India  Boose,  SSnd  December,  1834. 
'*  My  deab  Sir  — ^I  have  been  favored  with  your  note  of 
Saturday,  and  I  regret  v^  much  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
(circumstanced  as  I  am)  to  comply  with  your  request  for  a 
cadetcy  for  your  young  friend. 

"  The  Court  scarcely  ever  grant  nominations  to  their  service 
as  a  hoefy,    I  only  recollect  one  instance  (that  of  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
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long)  where  diey  have  deTiated  from  their  general  rule  or 
usage;  and  the  reason  for  this  rule  is  obvious.  We  should  have 
innumerable  applications,  with  which  it  would  be  imposable  to 
comply;  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  make  very  invidious 
distinctions. 

*^  With  respect  to  myself,  I  determined  some  time  since  to 
apply  my  extra  patronage,  as  Chairman,  to  public  objects,  t.  e. 
to  provide  for  the  sons  and  relations  of  meritorious  officers  of 
his  Majesty's  and  our  own  service;  and  I  have  given  e£^t  to 
this  determination  in  the  manner  which  appeared  to  me  best 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  end  which  I  had  in  view. 

«'  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  &ithfully  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

To  the  above  letters  may  be  advantageously  ap- 
pended two  or  three  of  a  later  date,  in  order  that 
the  narrative  continuity  of  the  next  chapter  may 
not  be  broken  by  their  insertion : 

"TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 
[On  the  Anthodties  of  the  Board  of  CkuUawl  and  Court  of  Dixectors.] 

•<  September  27tli,  18$6. 

"  My  Lobi>  Duke, — ^I  have  bad  the  honor  to  receive  your 
Grace's  favor  of  the  14th  inat.,  and  I  beg  to  oiB^  my  best  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  communication.  Your  Grace's  remarks  tended 
greatly  to  fortify  me  in  the  opinion  which  I  had  previously 
formed  on  the  question,  and  enabled  me  to  maintain  that 
opinion  with  greater  confidence. 

''I  have  the  satis&ction  to  state  that  the  proposition  for 
sending  out  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  India  at  the 
public  expense,  haa  been  n^atived  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Court ;  but  as  this  attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  Government,  I  am  not  without 
apprehension  that  it  may  be  renewed^  and  that  sooner  or  later 
it  may  be  successful. 

*'  Your  Grace  seems  to  consider  that  the  administratioa  of 
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India  is  now  vested  in  the  National  Government.  This  is  very 
much  the  case,  no  doubt ;  but  although  the  Legislature,  by  the 
late  Charter- Act,  has  stripped  the  Court  of  Directors  of  sub- 
stantial power,  we  are  still  left  in  a  position  to  exert  some 
moral  influence  with  effect. 

''In  all  our  foreign  relations  and  political  concerns,  the 
Board  can  act  independently  of  the  Court,  through  the  Secret 
Committee ;  and  here  we  have  no  voice  whatever,  nor  are  we 
even  cognisant  of  the  Board's  proceedings. 

The  Board  have,  moreover,  a  general  and  absolute  restnan- 
ifig  power;  but  they  cannot  propel  usfonoards,  if  we  choose  to 
resist.  Our  vis-inertias  alone  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  arrest 
their  proceedings.  The  present  Government  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  resorted  to  a  high  judicial  tribunal  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  us  by  a  Mandamus ;  but  they  signally 
failed.  On  a  late  occasion  they  ordered  us  to  dismiss  all  the 
Judges  of  our  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  (the  head 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Bengal) — we  refused — they  threatened  to 
dismiss  them  by  their  own  authority — they  were  told  that  this 
could  only  be  done  by  a  mandate  of  recall  under  the  Sign 
Manual ;  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  undertake  such  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  case  was  closed  by  a  peevish  censure. 

"  The  Court  of  Directors  still,  by  law,  retain  the  initiative; 
and  although,  by  the  connivance  of  their  organs,  this  privilege 
may  be  rendered  of  no  avail,  it  has  heretofore  been  asserted 
with  very  salutary  efiect.  We  are  also  at  liberty  to  protest^ 
and  to  expose  to  public  view  instances  of  mal-administration; 
so  that,  as  long  as  the  Court  shall  be  filled  by  independent  and 
honorable  men,  they  may  not  only,  by  their  knowledge  and 
experience,  assist  in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the  machine  of 
Government,  but  they  can  also  exert  a  wholesome  influence  in 
checking  the  career  of  an  unscrupulous  Government.  Had  this 
not  been  the  case,  we  should  have  had  at  the  present  moment 
an  establishment  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  as  an  appen- 
dage to  our  Indian  army. 

''  Still,  I  feel  most  painfully  that  we  are  gradually  sinking.  • 
Our  weight  and  influence  have  declined  of  late,  and  are  de» 
clining;  and  among  the  other  evils  of  the  time,  I  look  forward 
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with  anxiety  and  apprehension  to  the  future  condition  of  India. 
It  may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period;  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  be  long  preserved  in  a  condition  to  be  of 
real  value  to  the  mother  country.  Religious  fanaticism,  which 
is  not  discouraged  by  the  present  Government,  has  already 
done  much  to  alienate  the  attachment  of  the  people,  to  shake 
their  confidence,  and  to  produce  uneasiness  and  alarm. 

^'  I  scarcely  need  mention  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  your 
Grace's  letter  with  my  colleagues,  although  I  believe  that  it 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  our  debate  to  an  early 
conclusion. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

**  H.  St.G.  Tucker.*' 
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[On  the  Education  of  the  Civil  Service.] 

"East  India  House,  17th  Aug^  1844. 

"  Mr  DEAR , — It  woidd  be  great  presumption  in  me  to 

oppose  the  professional  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  when  I  am  no  scholar  at  all;  but  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  ventured  to  place  on'  record  my  opinions 
with  respect  to  Haileybury,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  re- 
tract those  opinions.  In  establishing  that  College,  our  objects, 
I  apprehend,  were  threefold  : 

*^  1st.  To  complete  a  liberal  education,  such  as  young  men 
receive  at  our  Universities. 

"  2ndly.  To  give  our  civil  servants  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  those  languages  on  their  arrival  in  India.    And, 

**  Srdly.  To  obtain  an  assurance  of  moral  character  and  con- 
duct, and  of  that  industry  and  application  which  are  essential  to 
insure  habits  of  business.  This  last  has  always  been  with  me  an 
object  of  paramount  consideration. 

**  With  respect  to  European  languages  and  literature,  I  should 
>8ay  that  we  attempt  too  much.  At  seventeen  or  eighteen  a 
young  man  ought  to  know  enough  of  Latin  and  Greek;  and  I 
should  be  disposed  to  dispense  with  those  languages  in  the  two 
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last  tcrmsy  or  to  make  the  study  of  them  cfptimud.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  French,  Italian,  or  Gennan,  might  not  be 
sabodituted  with  adrantage;  but  I  hare  no  wish  to  engage  in  a 
controversy  on  this  qoesfdon,  which,  perhaps,  in  due  season  will 
be  decided  by  the  railroad,  calculated  as  it  is  to  mix  together 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

''  But  the  Orientel  branch  of  the  question  is  that  which  we 
have  to  deal  with  at  jHresent,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
jepeating  my  opinion  that  the  study  of  three  Oriental  lan- 
guages^ in  addition  to  the  other  studies  which  are  imposed  upon 
our  young  men,  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  advantage. 

*'  Professor  Wilson's  argument  is,  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
primitive  knguage  £aciHtates  the  acquisition  of  the  derivative 
language — that  when  Sanscrit  is  acquired,  the  acquisition  of 
Bengali,  &c.,  is  easy.  This  is  quite  true;  and  the  argument 
might  be  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  Arabic  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  the  Persian.  But  is  the  process 
necessary  ?    I  think  not;  and  I  vrill  state  a  case  in  point 

'^  I  was  stationed  for  about  two  years  in  a  Bengali  district 
(Rajeshahy),  and  with  the  aid  of  Halhed's  little  grammar  1 
learnt  enough  in  about  &ree  months,  I  think,  to  be  able  to 
transact  public  business  with  the  people.  Now,  had  I  com- 
menced  with  Sanscrit,  I  should  have  quitted  the  district  before 
I  reached  its  derivative,  the  Bengali,  althoc^h  the  latter  was 
really  what  1  required.    The  best  iq)eaiker  of  Bengali  whom  I 

met  with  was  a  Dr.  M (an  age  i^o),  and  he  knew  nodiing 

of  Sanscrit;  and  the  best  speaker  of  Hindustani  whom  I  met 
with  (also  an  age  ago),  was  an  ill-educated  Irishman,  who  had 
never,  probably,  looked  at  a  grammar  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

He,  like  Mr.  B ,  acquired  the  language  in  the  Zenana,  and 

the  natives  admitted  that  he  spoke  the  knguage  so  correctly 
that  they  could  not  detect  the  European.  He  acquired  it 
entirely  by  the  ear. 

''  Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  although  a  Sanscrit 
and  a  Persian  scholar,  could  not  hold  the  most  common  con- 
versation either  in  Bengali  or  Hindustani;  so  that  we  have 
here  the  primitive  languages  without  their  leading  to  the 
derivatives.    Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  single  instance  can  be 
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adduced  of  one  of  our  Haikyburj  students  beiog  able  to  cany 
on  a  dialogue,  either  in  Hindustani  or  Persian.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  the  Calcutta  College  some  forty  years  ago. 

*'  Persian  is  fiiat  disappearing  in  our  Bengal  pionnnces^  to 
whieh  my  remarks  are  confined;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  any  practical  purposes  of  business. 
With  the  Hindustani,  neither  our  civil  nor  military  servants 
need  ever  be  at  a  loss  in  the  districts  under  the  Bengal  and 
Agza  Presidencies. 

**  What  I  would  deduce  from  these  piemises  is,  that  we 
attempt  too  much,  both  in  the  European  and  Oriewkd  branches 
of  study;  that  two  Oriental  languages  axe  as  nrach  as  can  be 
well  attended  to;  and  that  even  one  (the  Hindustani),  if  pro- 
perly cultivated,  would  be  sufficient;  and  that  the  study  of 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  even  Persian,  might  be  left  optional  with 
the  studait.  I  adhere  to  my  opinion  that  siKteoft  is  the  best 
age  for  entering  Haileybury  —  that  the  student  should  be 
allowed  to  quit  it  and  enter  the  service  aa  soon  as  ha  ia  re- 
ported to  be  duly  qualified,  even  after  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term — and  that  the  acquiation  of  the  native  languages 
should  be  remitted  nudnly  to  Indian  where  more  will  be  accom- 
plished in  ax  months,  after  a  little  elementary  preparation 
here,  than  can  be  efiected  by  a  two  years'  residenee  at 
Haileybury. 

^'  Believe  me,  &c.,  &c«, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckbe." 


'^  TO   SIR   CHAKLES  MSTGALFE. 
[On  the  Settlement  of  BnndlekuDd.*] 

"  ....  If  you  should  Lave  taken  charge  of  your  Go- 
vernment of  Agra,  your  attention  will,  I  am  sure,  be  directed 
immediately  to  the  state  of  Bundlek\md.  I  have  instructed  our 
secretary  to  take  up  the  subject  here  as  soon  as  possible ;  but 
what  can  we  do  here?     .... 

*  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  1834,  and  accidentally  omitted 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter. 
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^^  When  I  visited  the  province,  it  seemed  to  be  prosperous, 
although  not  particularly  well  managed  by  the  Lucknow 
Tehfflldars,  whom  Baillie  had  introduced  or  recommended;  but 
the  villagers  (I  am  tired  of  the  term  Ryot)  appeared  comfort- 
able, and  I  have  never  seen  in  any  part  of  the  country  such 
magnificent  wells.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  bishy  (or  surplus) 
and  alienated  land,  which  enabled  the  people  to  pay  a  high  as- 
sessment; but  when  the  late  Mr.  Scott  Waring  brought  this 
land  upon  the  rental,  and  taxed  it,  the  same  high  rate  of  assess- 
ment could  not  be  paid,  and  the  province  has  rapidly  declined. 
This  is  a  mistake  which  we  often  make.  It  does  not  follow  that 
by  detecting  alienations  we  can  augment  the  revenue 

'*  I  cannot  change  the  opinion  of  men,  nor  can  I  venture  to 
overturn  a  favorite  system  when  in  office  only  for  a  few  months. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  and  dangerous  for  me  to  attempt  to 
move;  but  you  on  the  spot  have  a  heavy  responsibility.  The 
country  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  What  I  wiah 
to  see  is,  the  demand  of  Government  limited  and  fixed.  The 
party  with  whom  the  settlement  is  to  be  concluded  is  matter  of 
inferior  consideration.  I  prefer  moderate  estates,  say  fix>m  200 
to  2000  rupees  annual  revenue;  but  I  would  not  manufacture 
estates,  as  my  excellent  friend  Sir  G.  Barlow  attempted  to  do 
at  Madras.  Let  them  grow,  as  they  will  do  if  you  do  not  crush 
them.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would  be,  the  grant  of  Mo- 
kurrery  tenures  when  estates  have  been  well  ascertained,  where 
they  are  in  full  cultivation,  and  where  the  assessment  has  been 
made  by  trustworthy  officers.  If  a  beginning  were  once  made 
in  this  way,  we  should  get  on  rapidly ;  but  what  have  we  accom- 
plished in  the  last  twenty  years?  Of  late,  we  seem  to  be  retro- 
grading. My  friend.  Sir  H.  Strachey,  has  often  reproached 
me  for  not  having  undertaken  to  form  a  Permanent  Settlement 
in  1807;  and  if  we  do  not  manage  better  than  we  have  done 
lately,  I  shall  begin  to  reproach  myself.  There  are  various  other 
questions  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention;  but  I 
have  little  leisure  for  correspondence '* 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

The  War  in  Afghanutan— Oar  Relations  with  the  Persian  Court — Resistance 
of  Russia  an  European  Question— The  Tripartite  Treaty — ^Mr.  Tucker's 
Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Others — ^His  Opinions  on  the 
Afghan  War  and  the  Conquest  of  Scinde — ^Recall  of  Lord  EUenhorough. 

The  narrative  portion  of  the  penultimate  chapter 
closed  with  the  appointment  of  Lord  Auckland  to 
the  Govemor-Greneralship  of  India.  The  chapter 
upon  which  I  am  now  entering  is  to  he  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  policy  pursued  towards  the 
states  heyond  the  Indus  during  his  and  his  succes- 
sor's administration;  and  the  part  taken  hy  Mr. 
Tucker  in  the  resistance  of  measures  which  he 
believed  to  he  both  impolitic  and  unjust.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  that  if  Lord  Heytesbury's 
appointment  had  not  been  reversed,  this  chapter 
would  not  have  been  commenced ;  but  I  have  a  very 
strong  conviction,  based  upon  the  recorded  senti- 
ments of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  that  if  the  Indian 
Civilian  instead  of  the  English  Peer  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Governor-Generalship,  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and 
Scinde. 
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Whilst  Mr.  Tucker  was  yet  in  the  Chair,  the  sub- 
jects of  our  relations  with  Persia  and  of  the  opening 
of  the  Indus,  for  purposes,  as  it  was  said,  of  naviga- 
tion and  trade,  had  been  brought  prominently  before 
him.  He  seems  to  have  seen  through  them  both  at 
a  glance.  It  was  his  conviction,  in  1834,  that  the 
Persian  alliance  was  an  European  question  with 
which  the  Indian  Government  ought  not  to  meddle ; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  Commercial  agencies  were 
prone  to  develope  themselves,  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  into  Political  agencies,  the  less  we  con- 
cerned ourselves  about  the  commerce  of  the  Indus, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  the  prosperity  of  India 
and  the  character  of  the  British  nation. 

I  am  fortunately  able  to  narrate  in  his  own  words 
the  consistent  course  which  Mr.  Tucker  pursued  with 
reference  to  our  Central- Asian  poUcy,  fifom  the  very 
commencement  of  those  unhappy  operations  which 
terminated  in  a  sea  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  '^  Ihad 
various  personal  conferences  with  the  Indian  Minis- 
ter throughout  1834-35,"  he  wrote  in  an  interesting 
retrospect  which  he  drew  up  in,  1842,  "  when  I  held 
the  station  of  Chairman ;  and  in  all  these  conferences 
regarding  the  state  of  Persia  and  its  relations  with 
Great  Britaiu,  I  invariably  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  operate  upon  Persia  with  any  effect 
from  Indiay  whilst  that  Power  was  countenanced 
and  supported  by  Russia;  and  that  the  national 
force  must  be  applied  in  Ewropey  if  it  should  becmne 
neccL   ^ry  to  counteract  or  to  arrest  the  proceedii^ 
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of  Bofisia  in  any  of  the  Asiatic  states.  The  notes 
of  my  conferences  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers  I 
have  kept  as  a  sealed  hook ;  for  I  regarded  them 
always  (at  least  for  the  time)  as  confidential  on  hoth 
sides.  The  ohligation  of  secresy  may,  however,  be 
oonfiidered  to  cease  when  qnestions  have  been  finally 
settled ;  when  the  facts  have  become  publicly  known 
through  other  channels,  and  when  a  disclosure  can 
neither  prore  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  nor 
hurtful  to  private  feelings." 

Erom  these  memoranda  it  appears  that  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1834,  Mr.  Tucker  ^[plained  at  great 
length  (to  the  Freddent  of  the  Board  of  Control) 
the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Persia — and  urged,  that 
no  measures,  offionsive  or  defensive,  could  be  taken 
ixL  India — and  that  the  whole  question  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  British  Cabinet.  On  the  23rd  of 
June  and  the  1st  of  July  he  reiterated  these 
opinions.  On  the  22nd  of  the  latter  month,  advert- 
ing to  letters  received  from  the  Persian  Envoy,  Mr. 
Tucker  strongly  objected  to  his  proposition  to  pay 
the  demand  of  Eussia  (260,0002.*),  and  referred  to  a 
letter,  which  he  had  written  to  the  Board,  explain- 
ing the  groimds  of  these  objections  and  his  views 
of  the  policy  to  be  observed  in  Persia.  "It  is 
become,*'  he  again  emphatically  said,  ^^  a  European 

*  It  was  proposed  that  the  British  GoTemment  should  enable  IMEahomed 
Meerza  to  satisfy  the  pecuniaiy  daims  of  Rnssia,  in  order  that  we  might "  take 
from  that  Power  all  pretence  for  occapyiofg  the  proivince  of  GhOan,  tor  de- 
manding a  cession  of  territory,  and  for  interfering  directly  in  the  prpoint- 
raent  of  asoocessor  to  the  tiurone.**  '    ^ 
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question/*  In  the  letter  to  which  he  alluded  on 
this  occasion,  he  had  laid  down  the  following  pro- 
positions : 

"  1st.  That  the  British  Government  cannot,  with 
the  smallest  prospect  of  success,  employ  a  military 
force  in  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  B;ussian  arms,  or  of  B/Ussian  in- 
fluence in  that  quarter. 

"  2nd.  That  we  could  not  advance  our  military 
line  of  frontier  in  India,  in  the  direction  of  Persia, 
without  exciting  jealousy  and  distrust  on  the  part 
of  the  intermediate  states,  nor  without  incurring 
great  expense  unattended  hy  any  corresponding  ad- 
vantage. 

"3rd.  That  we  could  not  undertake  to  furnish 
supplies  of  money  to  the  Government  of  Persia,  in 
whatever  hands  that  Government  may  be,  with 
any  prospect  of  advantage;  nor,  indeed,  without 
strengthening  the  very  Power,  whose  designs  are 
supposed  to  he  adverse  to  the  British  interests  in 
India." 

"These  considerations,"  he  continued,  "would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  effectual 
can  be  done  by  the  Government  of  India  to  coun- 
teract the  projects  of  Russia  in  the  East — that  the 
only  means  of  opposing  her  advance  in  Persia  are  to 
be  sought  in  Europe ;  and  that  whatever  diplomatic 
agency  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  maintain  at  the 
Court  of  Persia  ought  to  act  in  immediate  subordi- 
nation to  the  political  authorities  in  this  country. 
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rather  than  under  the  Indian  Government,  which 
has  no  quick  or  certain  means  of  communicating 
with  the  Envoy  at  Teheran,  and  which  neither  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  information  with  respect  to  our 
political  affairs  in  Europe,  nor  any  means  of  com- 
pelling a  European  power  to  refrain  from  those  acts 
affecting  the  interests  of  other  nations,  or  tending 
to  endanger  the  puhlic  peace."  And  in  a  postscript 
he  had  added :  "  We  might  ohserve  generally  that 
it  is  impossihle  for  India  to  secure  the  independence 
of  Persia,  unless  it  could  furnish  hoth  a  Government, 
an  Exchequer,  and  an  efficient  army.  It  is  also 
quite  clear  that  our  relations  with  Persia,  Turkey 
(including  the  Pachalic  of  Bagdad),  and  Syria,  con- 
stitute now  a  general  question,  which  can  he  best 
considered  and  dealt  with  ds  a  wholeJ^* 

In  the  course  of  subsequent  conferences  with  Mr. 
Grant,  up  to  the  very  last  which  was  held  with  him 
(on  the  10th  of  December)  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  Whig  Ministry,  Mr.  Tucker  had  used  the  same 
language  of  remonstrance ;  but  almost  immediately 
on  the  accession  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  under  the  Peel  Ministry,  the  new  Presi- 
dent announced  that  the  Persian  Mission  was  to 
be  made  a  European  question — ^that  an  Envoy  was 
to  be  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown — that  Mr. 
H.  Ellis  had  been  selected  for  the  station,  and  that 
a  communication  would  immediately  be  made  to  the 

*  The  letter  is  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  whole  Persian  question;  but  it  is  too  lengthy  for  insertion  here. 
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Secret  Committee  respectmg  the  arraogemeiLt.  But 
Mr.  Tucker  at  this  time  decUned  to  gi^e  any  pledge 
with  respect  to  the  Gompaay  oontrihutmg  to  defray 
the  charge. 

Doubtless,  however,  he  was  well  assured  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  Company  would  be  compelled  to 
contribute  largely  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Mis- 
sion, although  it  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  decreed  that  liie  Indian 
contribution  should  amount  to  12,000/.  per  annnni, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  remonstrate 
against  the  ^^  arrangement."*  But  he  could  hardly 
have  formed  a  just  conception,  at  that  time,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  settlement  of  the  aflOairs  oi 
Persia  was  to  be  made  a  ^'  £ur(^[)ean  question."  It 
was  so  far  to  be  a  European  question,  that  all  power 
and  authority  over  the  Persian  Mission,  and  aU 
control  over  the  Politics  of  Persia,  were  to  be  rested 
in  the  Crown  Ministers ;  but  whenerer  great  mea- 
sures, costly  and  dangerous,  were  to  be  undertaken^ 
when  armies  were  to  be  moyed,  and  millions  ci 
money  expended  for  the  counteracti<m  of  Russian 
intrigue,  it  was  the  Establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company  that  was  to  be  indented  upon,  and  the 
Treasury  of  the  East  India  Company  that  was  to  be 
drained.  The  Eusso-Persian  question  was  thence- 
forth to  be  a  ^'European  question;"  but  it  was 

*  He,  however,  steadfastly  insisted  upon  the  maintenanoe  of  this  limit  to  the 
demand  upon  the  Company.  On  the  26th  of  Eehruarj  he  repeated  to  Lord 
KUenborongh  that  the  Court  would  not  consent  to  pay  more  than  12,0002.  per 
annum;  and  that  the  expense  of  the  military  must  either  be  defrayed  by  the 
Shah,  or  the  officers  and  men  be  ordered  back  to  Persia. 
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Indian  blood,  and  it  was  Indiaai  treasure  that  was 
to  be  lavished  on  its  solution. 

Very  far  remored  from  this  was  Mr.  Tucker's 
oonoeptian  of  a  European  question.  With  a  saga- 
city almost  prophetic,  he  saw  in  the  future  the  fatal 
consequences  of  interfering,  from  the  side  of  India, 
in  the  afhirs  of  Central  Asia,  whether  the  inter- 
ference were  to  be  called  diplomacy  or  commerce. 
With  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus  he  desired 
that  the  Indian  Goyemment  should  have  nothing 
to  do.  To  the  charmings  of  Alexander  Bumes, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely,  he  was  insensible :  '^  The 
late  Sir  Alexander  (then  lieutenant)  Bumes,"  wrote 
Mr.  Tucker  in  1842,  *'was  introduced  to  me  in 
1834  as  a  talented  and  enterpeising  young  officer ; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  he  might  be  nsefiilly 
employed  as  a  commercial  agent  at  Oanbul,  to  ^i- 
conrage  our  commerce  with  that  country,  and  to 
aid  in  opening  the  river  Indns  to  British  industry 
and  enterprise.  I  am,  upon  principle,  friendly  to 
the  extension  of  all  legitimate  commerce;  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  commercial  resources  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  means  of  denying  advantage 
from  an  intercourse  with  that  country,  were  greatly 
magnified;  for  I  had  reason  to  know  that  the 
country  was  poor  and  difficult  of  access,  that  the 
people  were  turbulent,  and  that  the  state  of  society 
was  not  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that  the 
Afghans  could  easily  be  led  to  adopt  peaceful  and 
industrious  habits.  I  declined,  then,  to  propose,  or 
to  concur  in,  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  Bumes 
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to  a  commercial  agency  in  Caubul,  feeling  perfectly 
assured  that  it  must  speedily  degenerate  into  a 
political  agency,  and  that  we  should,  as  a  nec^saory 
consequence,  be  involved  in  all  the  entanglement  of 
Afghan  poKtics.*  These,  I  believe,  were  nearly 
the  precise  words  frequently  repeated  by  me,  in  ex- 
pressing my  objection  to  the  projected  arrange- 
ment. Prom  1835-36  the  entire  charge  of  our 
relations  with  Persia  was  assumed  by  his  Majesty's 
Government.  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  M'NeUl  was  ap- 
pointed  Ambassador  to  the  Shah ;  and  the  only 
duty,  or  function,  which  devolved  upon  the  Court 
of  Directors  was  to  supply  the  sum  of  12,000i.  per 
annum,  under  the  arrangement  of  January,  1835, 
to  defray  the  charge  of  the  embassy.  lieutenant 
Bumes  returned  to  India;  and  after  a  short  in- 
terval was  deputed  on  a  mission  to  Bunjeet  Singh 
at  Lahore,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  political  agent  at  Caubul,  where  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  ex-ruler.  Dost  Mahomed,  and  his 
rupture  with  that  chief,  were  made  public  under 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  these 
transactions  the  Court  of  Directors  took  no  part ; 
nor  were  we  made  acquainted  officiaUy  with  the 
projects  of  the  Indian  Government  and  their  hostile 
preparations  until  an  army  was  actually  assembled 

*  On  NoTember  11, 1834,  with  reference  to  Lieut.  Bumes,  Mr.  Tucker  men- 
tioned his  application  to  be  recommended  to  the  appointment  of  agent  at 
Caubul,  or  on  the  Indus,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  such  agency  was 
necessary  at  present,  and  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  interfere  with  the 
local  GoTemment  in  selecting  for  public  situations.  Mr.  Grant  concurred 
entirely  with  respect  to  the  inexpediency  of  appointing  an  agent  at  Caubul. 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  for  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. I  was  not,  however  (continued  Mr. 
Tucker),  inattentive  to  the  proceedings  abroad ;  and 
on  the  first  intelligence  reaching  us  of  the  military 
movement  on  our  Western  Prontier,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  an  illustrious  statesman,  so  far  back  as  the 
8th  November,  1838,  deprecating  the  policy  which 
appeared  to  have  led  to  that  movement,  and  point- 
ing out,  in  strong  terms,  the  danger  of  prosecuting 
an  enterprise  against  Afghanistan  for  the  purpose 
of  deposing  the  de  facto  ruler,  and  of  substituting 
our  pensioner,  Shujah-ool-Moolk,  in  his  place.  As 
the  papers  were  from  time  to  time  produced,  I 
again  addressed  the  same  illustrious  statesman, 
under  date  the  8th  and  12th  February,  1839 ;  and 
I  also  addressed  two  other  distinguished  statesmen 
on  the  same  subject,  under  date  the  16th  March 
and  3rd  April  following.'*  The  statesmen  of  whom 
Mr.  Tucker  here  speaks  were  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  EUenborough.  It 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  subject  of  this  Memoir 
to  withhold  the  remarkable  letters  to  which  he  al- 
ludes: 

**  MR.  TUCKER  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON. 

*<  3,  Upper  Portland-place,  8th  NoTember,  ISas. 
"  My  Lord  Duke, — The  late  military  movements  in  India 
must,  I  am  sure,  have  attracted  your  Grace's  attention;  and  I 
will  not  therefore  apologise  for  submitting  some  observations 
on  a  subject  which  is  of  the  highest  national  interest. 

'*  About  five  years  ago,  when  I  held  the  situation  of  Chairman 
of  the  Court,  I  ventured  to  urge  an  opinion  that  our  concerns 
in  Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  position  and  movements  of 
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Russia,  had  become  an  European,  and  not  on  Asiatic  question 
—that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  and  counteract  Ros&a  at 
Teheran—- that  we  might  lavish  our  money  upon  a  weak  and 
corrupt  Court — but  that  we  could  not  assist  it  with  a  military 
force  sufficient  to  secure  its  independence  as  against  Rnsaa, 
whose  armies  were  at  hand;  and  that  therefore  our  obvious 
policy  was  to  operate  upon  Russia  in  JEurope, 

^^  I  was  also  adverse  to  the  project  of  establishing  a  mission  at 
Caubul.  The  professed  object  was  to  extend  our  commerce 
with  Central  Asia  by  the  Indus;  but  it  appeared  to  me  certain 
that  our  Agency  would  assume  a  political  character,  and  that  we 
should  soon  be  mixed  ap  in  all  the  perplexed  politics  of  the 
A^hans;  and  even  if  we  should  succeed  in  opening  a  commer- 
cial road  through  the  Punjab,  or  otherwise,  to  Afghanistan,  wc 
should  only  make  a  military  road  from  that  country  to  Hin- 
dostan,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  desirable. 

'*  Your  Grace  is  aware  that,  about  this  time,  the  Pernan 
Embassy  was  transferred  to  his  Majesty's  Grovenunent,  the  East 
India  Company  undertaking  to  defray  the  charge,  to  the  extent 
of  12,000Z.  per  annum,  while  the  idea  of  establishing  an  Agency 
at  Caubul  was  for  the  time  abandoned. 

'*  But  that  which  I  had  deprecated,  and  which  it  was  mj 
great  object  to  prevent — a  military  movement  from  India — ^has 
now  actually  taken  place;  and,  from  certain  indications,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  has  taken  place  imder  orders  from  this 
country.  The  transfer  of  our  Persian  relations  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  has  therefore,  I  apprehend,  brought  upon  us  the 
very  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  The  late  Sir  R. 
Grrant  would  never,  I  am  satisfied,  have  made  that  pitiftil 
demonstration  in  the  Persian  Gulf*  without  authority  from 
hence,  nor  would  Lord  Auckland — who  has  shown  great 
prudence  in  other  instances — ^have  embarked,  I  think,  in  so 
fearful  an  enterprise  without  express  authority  from  home. 

*'  The  evil,  then,  originating  here^  it  is  only  in  this  country 
that  its  progress  can  be  arrested. 

'*  In  order  to  give  your  Grace  some  idea  of  the  feeling  which 
has  been  produced  in  India  by  our  projected  movements  on  our 
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North* Western  fiaiiiier,  I  beg  to  endoee  an  extract  &om  a  late 
letter  from  a  correspondent  on  the  spot;  and  I  will  add  a  brief 
summary  of  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
the  position  in  which  we  have  placed  ourselves. 

"  1st.  We  have  contracted  an  alliance  with  Shah  Shujah, 
and  have  appointed  a  Minister  to  his  Court;  although  he  does 
not  possess  a  rood  of  ground  in  Afghanistan,  nor  a  rupee  which 
he  does  not  derive  from  our  bounty  as  a  quondam  pensioner.  We 
thus  embroil  ourselves  in  all  the  intricate  and  perplexed  concerns 
of  the  Afghan  tribes.  We  place  Dost  Mahomed,  the  de  facto 
sovereign,  in  open  hostility  against  us ;  we  alienate  the  Prince 
E[amran  of  Herat,  who  is  nearer  than  Shah  Shujah^  in  the  line 
of  succession  of  the  Douranee  Family ;  and  even  if  we  succeed 
in  ousting  Dost  Mahomed,  and  placing  Shah  Shujah  on  the 
throne  of  Caubul,  we  must  maintain  him  in  the  government  by 
a  large  military  force,  at  the  distance  of  800  miles  from  our 
frontier  and  our  resources. 

'*  2nd.  If  our  army  should  succeed  in  penetrating  into 
Afghanistan,  our  line  of  communication  will  be  intercepted  by 
the  Punjab  and  Scinde,  which  in  the  course  of  events  may 
become  hostile  to  our  proceedings. 

'^  3rd.  Our  right  flank  is  already  menaced  by  the  Nepaulese; 
our  left  is  open  to  the  Rajpoot  States,  who,  I  apprehend,  are 
by  no  means  well-disposed- towards  us;  while  our  rear  may  be 
attacked  by  the  Burmese,  who  are  notoriously  hostile 

^*  The  military  demonstration  on  the  coast  of  Persia  is  as  much 
at  variance  with  sound  policy,  as  it  is  with  political  morality 
(for  we  are  not  at  war  with  Persia),  and  I  can  compare  it  with 
nothing  but  our  lamentable  proceedings  towards  Holland  and 
Spain.  The  movement  on  our  North-Westem  frontier  seems 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  source;  and  it  may  involve  tu 
in  much  more  serious  consequences. 

*'  In  fine,  if  some  decided  steps  be  not  speedily  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  evils  which  seem  to  impend  over  us^  we 
shall  not  long,  I  fear^  be  able  to  say  that  the  sun  never  sets 
upon  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  say  that  its  widely-extended  possessions  are  the 
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source  of   strength,    power,'  and   prosperity  to  th^  parent 
coimtrj. — I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

"  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON  TO  MB.  TUCKER. 

<<  StrathfleldBaye,  December  ]2t]i,  1838. 

**  Mt  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  received  and  perused  with  much 
interest  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  December,  I  conclude,  but 
you  have  written  it  November. 

^*  I  had  understood  that  the  raising  the  siege  of  Herat  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  abandoning  the  expedition  to  the  Indus. 
It  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  that  intention  should  be  altered* 
The  consequence  of  crossing  the  Indus  once  to  settle  a  go- 
vernment in  Afghanistan,  will  be  a  perennial  march  into  that 
country. 

"  The  policy  of  the  Persian  Court  has  of  course  been  in- 
fluenced by  its  fears  of  Russian  invasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  from  her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  should  think  that  the  invasion  by  the  Persian  Gidf  was 
carried  on  as  a  make-weight  against  Russian  influence.  This 
invasion  certainly  had  an  efiect,  and  if  I  have  not  been  mis- 
informed, afiected  the  Russian  Government  to  a  greater  degree 
than  anything  else  that  could  be  done. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  while  the  siege  of  Herat  continued, 
particularly  by  the  aid  of  Russian  officers  and  troops,  even  in 
the  form  of  deserters,  the  Government  of  India  could  have 
done  otherwise  than  prepare  for  its  defence.  But  I  cannot 
understand  the  Afghan  or  Sikh  policy.  I  don't  think  that 
Runjeet  Singh,  established  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  is  a 
safer  neighbour  than  Zemaun  Shah  was.  An  emeigency, 
such  as  an  immediately  expected  invasion^  might  oblige  a 
Government  to  take  a  course  inconsistent  with  its  ordinary 
political  system;  but  when  the  danger  is  passed,  we  ought  not 
to  incur  fresh  risks  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  a  system 
which  must  eventually  be  inconvenient  to  us,  and  lead  to  fresh 
wars  and  expense. — I  confess  that  I  anxiously  hope  that  the 
next  accounts  will  bring  us  the  report  that  the  expedition  is 
given  up. — Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  rincerely, 

"Wellington." 
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*'  8th  Febnuiy,  1839. 

"  My  Lobd  Duke, — It  was  very  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I 
believe  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  India,  to 
observe  that  both  your  Grace  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  called 
the  particular  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  present  state  of 
our  affairs  in  the  East,  for  it  is  to  Parliament  only  that  we  can 
now  look  for  the  means  of  overcoming  our  difficulties^  and  I 
may  add,  of  averting  our  dangers. 

*'  The  Tripartite  Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  at  Lahore,  on 
the  20th  June  last,  has  been  laid  before  our  Court,  and  your 
Grrace  may  like  to  run  over  it  A  more  extraordinary  State 
Paper  has  never  come  under  my  notice.  It  is  evidently  of 
Native  origin  and  character,  having  originated  with  Runjeet 
Singh,  but  we  have  made  some  fearful  additions  to  it  for  his 
sole  henefiL  We  undertake,  in  fact,  to  guarantee  to  him  and 
his  heirs  all  of  his  present  possessions  east  of  the  Indus,  in- 
cluding Gashmeer  and  Moultan,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
the  right  bank  extending  west  to  the  Ehibur  Pass  and  south  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shikarpoor,  including  the  valley  of  Pesha- 
wur,  &c.,  &c.  I  cannot  trace  its  range  to  the  south  exactly, 
for  some  of  the  places  named  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  map. 

'^  This  treaty  cannot  fail  to  arm  the  whole  Afghan  nation 
against  us,  not  excepting  the  great  tribe  of  Durannies,  nor  even 
the  clan  of  Suddozyes,  to  which  Shujah-ool-Moolk  himself 
belongs;  and  it  will  also,  I  fear,  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye 
by  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  and  the  Chief  of  Bhawulpore,  for 
it  places  these  chiefs  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Runjeet  Singh. 
In  truth,  the  sole  object  of  the  treaty  would  seem  to  be  to  erect 
the  Sikh  state  into  a  stronger  barrier  between  us  and  the  Ma- 
homedan  states  of  the  west ;  but  as  the  Afghans  bear  a  most 
inveterate  hatred  towards  the  Sikhs,  both  as  '  Kaffires,'  as  '  per- 
secutors of  the  Faith,'  and  as  invaders  who  have  dismembered 
their  territory, — ^I  am  persuaded  that  we  could  not  have  re- 
sorted to  more  effectual  means  to  ruin  the  cause  of  Shujah- 
ool-Moolk,  and  to  strengthen  the  government  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed, his  opponent. 
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"  The  main  army  will  halt,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  we  are  already, 
I  suspect,  alarmed  here  at  our  own  work;  but  what  will  then 
become  of  Shujah-ool-Moolk's  hasty  levies,  or  of  the  small 
force  under  Sir  John  Keane  ?  The  advance  of  the  latter,  I 
apprehend,  will  be  clandestinely  obstructed,  if  not  openly  op- 
posed by  the  Scindians,  and  the  inhabitanst  of  the  intervening 
country. 

*^If  we  had  pushed  forward  Runjeet  Singh,  as  the  Russians 
have  pushed  forward  Persia,  I  could  have  understood  the  policy 
of  such  a  proceeding,  although  I  might  demur  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  embroiling  other  nations  in  order  to  promote 
our  own  interests,  or  even  to  ward  off  an  apprehended  danger ; 
but  I  cazmot  understand  the  policy  of  undertaking  a  burden- 
some and  perilous  war,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising  Run- 
jeet Singh,  whose  armies,  be  it  remembered,  ai'e  under  the 
direction  of  French  officers. 

**  As  the  treaty  is  almost  unintelligible  by  itself,  I  have  given 
notice  of  motion  for  further  papers  explanatory  of  its  origin, 
objects,  and  provisions.  These  will  not  be  granted,  I  fear,  at 
least  not  to  the  ertent  1  require;  and  I  shall  therefore  prepare 
to  place  on  record  a  formal  protest  against  our  whole  proceed- 
ing, from  such  materials  as  I  can  command. 

**I  would  not  trouble  your  Grace  again  on  this  subject,  but 
I  know  that  you  take  a  warm  interest  in  everything  afiecting 
the  great  interests  of  the  countiy  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  con- 
sider the  well-being  of  India  as  comprehended  in  those  great 
interests. 

^  I  have  not  made  any  communication  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  this  subject;  but  if  the  question  should  be  first  mooted  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  Indian  Minister  is  to  be 
found,  and  I  can  furnish  any  information  likely  to  be  of  use,  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  communi- 
cate it* 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuctsb. 

"  I  had  sketched  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty; 
but  as  it  is  liasty  and  imperfect^  I  will  not  trouble  your  Gnoe 
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mtli  it.    ASf  however,  mj  friend  Mr.  EdmonafeoDe  is  tnnch 
better  authority  in  these  matters,  your  Gxaoe  might  like  to  see 
a  private  note  written  by  him  on  the  subjeot. 
'<Hi8  Grace  Ito  Dukeof  WettingtoiL*' 

"  MR.  TUCKEB  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  WESLLINOTON. 

•'FebniAr7l2, 18». 

'^  Mt  Lobd  Duke^ — I  have  been  favored  with  your  Grrace'a 
note,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  answer  your  question  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  In  &ct,  the  motion  which  I  shall  make 
to-morrow  will  have  for  its  object  to  obtain  information  upon 
this  and  other  branches  of  the  question. 

*'  There  has»  I  have  reason  to  believe,  been  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
respondence, through  the  Secret  Conmuttee,  on  this  subjeot, 
with  the  Governor-General,  and  Lord  Auckland's  infonnation 
has,  I  have  no  doubt,  been  obtained  through  Captain  (now  Sir 
Alexander)  Bumes,  who  has  been  employed  for  some  time  in  a 
political  capacity  at  Caubul.  I  have  seen  several  private  letters 
from  that  oiBicer,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a  ILussian  agent 
had  been  received  by  Dost  Mahomed,  and  had  been  carrying 
on  very  active  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  State 
of  Caubul  to  take  part  in  a  confederation  against  the  British 
Government;  but  all  this  stands  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  A. 
Bumes,  who  represented  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  counter* 
act  this  intrigue. 

'^  Your  Grace  may  recoUect  that  Captain  Burnes  came  to  this 
country  in  1834,  with  a  view,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  to 
induce  the  Home  authorities,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  to  establish  a  commercial  agency  at  Caubul, 
or  upon  the  Indus.  This  proposition  I  strongly,  and,  for  the 
time,  successfully  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  a  commercial 
agency  would  soon  become  a  political  agency,  and  be  the 
means  of  involving  us  in  all  the  perplexed  affiuis  of  the 
Afghans.  The  result  has  shown  that  I  had  but  too  much 
reason  for  my  apprehensions;  and  I  attribute  mainly  our  late 
unfortunate  alliances,  and  the  war  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
to  our  negotiations  at  Caubul,  or  rather,  to  our  intermeddling 
in  the  affairs  of  that  State. 
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"  Tour  Grace  will  perceive,  from  the  enclosed  note  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Edmonstone,  that  he  entertains  great  doubts  with 
respect  to  our  having  any  sufficient  grounds  for  our  connecting 
Russia  and  Persia  with  those  occurrences  which  have  led  to  our 
present  hostile  movement;  but  although  Lord  Auckland  does 
not  name  Russia  in  his  proclamation  of  the  1st  of  October  last, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  points  directly  to  that  power,  and 
that  the  treaty  which  he  has  entered  into  with  Runjeet  Singh 
and  Shujah-ool-Moolk,  was  intended  to  create  a  barrier  against 
the  supposed  designs  of  Persia  and  Russia. 

^'  As  your  Grace  appears  to  have  paid  such  kind  attention 
to  my  communications  on  this  subject,  I  venture  to  submit  for 
your  perusal  a  brief  ^analysis  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  alliance 
lately  concluded  at  Lahore;  and  you  will  perceive  fix>m  this 
paper  that,  although  unacquainted  officially  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  with  the  causes  of  our  present  warlike  proceeding, 
I  have  at  least  endeavored  to  trace  out  their  probable  conse- 
quences. 

''  The  object  of  the  treaty  I  think  that  I  sufficiently  under- 
stand; but  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  its  policy  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckbb. 

''  I  have  notes  of  numerous  conferences  with  the  President 
of  the  Board  in  1834  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
Persia,  and  I  invariably  maintained,  on  those  occasions,  that  our 
relations  with  that  power,  influenced  as  it  was  by  Russia,  con- 
stituted a  European  question,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Gx)vemment  of  India  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 

*'  I  urged,  at  the  same  time,  the  reasons  which  I  have  re- 
peated in  the  papers  before  your  Grace,  against  any  attempt  to 
form  a  political  connexion  with  the  State  of  Caubul;  but  even 
if  it  be  admitted  that  such  a  connexion  was  desirable,  very 
strong  and  obvious  objections  exist,  I  think,  to  our  alliance 
with  Shujah-ool-Moolk  and  Runjeet  Singh." 
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"  KB.  TUCKEB  TO  LOBD  ELLENBOROUOH. 

*<  3,  Upper  Portland  Place,  16th  March,  1839. 

"Mt  Lobd, — I  have  been  favored  with  your  Lordship's 
note  of  yesterday^  and  beg  to  return  my  best  thanks  for  the 
papers ;  but  a  copy  of  these  precious  documents  was  placed 
before  the  Court  on  Wednesday  last,  and  I  cannot  consider  the 
proceeding  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  mockery  and  insult  to  our 
understandings;  for  some  of  the  treaties  are  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  have  long  been  upon  our  open  records.  The 
rest  have  no  bearing  upon  the  present  state  of  our  political  and 
rnilitary  affidrs  in  India. 

"  I  have  determined  not  to  submit  myself  to  this  mockery, 
and  I  shall  accordingly  place  my  protest  upon  record  without 
further  delay;  for  I  will  not  incur  even  the  risk  of  responsi- 
bility by  my  silence. 

^'  I  have  been  in  India  under  critical  circumstances,  but  I 
have  never  had  the  same  apprehension  of  danger  as  at  the  present 
moment.  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vails on  the  spot  from  the  accompanying  extract;  but  although 
there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  statement,  it  is  corro- 
borated in  its  leading  features  by  the  information  which  I 
receive  from  other  quarters^  I  do  hope  that  your  Lordship 
and  others,  who  really  know  India,  will  take  some  decided 
step.  To  know  what  is  right,  and  to  sec  what  is  wrong, 
without  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  one  and  to  avert  the  other, 
is  to  incur,  I  think,  serious  responsibility.  We  all  deprecate 
the  loss  of  Canada,  as  a  national  calamity;  but  what  is  Canada 
to  our  Eastern  Empire  ? 

*•  If  things  go  on  for  another  twelvemonth  on  their  present 
footing,  and  under  the  present  management,  my  impression  is 
that  the  evil  will  be  without  remedy. 

'*  We  have  been  called  upon  to  augment  our  European  force, 
by  adding  ten  men  to  each  company;  but  these  recruits  will 
not  be  available  in  the  field  as  soldiers  for  two  years  to  come ! 
This  is  in  keeping  with  all  our  late  operations. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  Sec., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckeb. 

<"  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Ellenborough." 
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"  MB.  TUGKBB  TO  BIB  BOBBBT  PBBL. 

<<  3rd  April,  1839. 

^^  Mt  dear  Sib, — I  have  been  using  my  best  efibrts  for 
some  time  past  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  our  aflUn  in 
India;  but  on  my  own  proper  ground  these  eiforts  have  been 
attended  with  little  or  no  success. 

'*  It  appears  to  me,  Jiowever,  that  in  society  a  greater  intexest 
has  been  shown  of  late  in  the  state  of  India  than  I  recollect  to 
have  observed  at  any  former  period;  and  I  am  willing  to  hope 
that  this  interest  has  extended  itsdf  to  Parliament,  where  akne 
any  question  of  national  concernment  can  be  treated  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage. 

^'  I  have,  indeed,  heard,  and  the  report  has  affcnrded  me  par- 
ticular satisfaction,  that  it  is  intended,  at  an  early  period,  to 
bring  the  present  state  of  our  afiairs  in  India  &irly  and  fully 
imder  the  consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Papers  have  been  called  for,  and  some  have  been  prodnoed 
and  printed ;  but  they  are  in  general  mere  '  extracts'  of  letteis> 
which  do  not  afibrd  a  full  and  perfect  relation  of  recent  tran»- 
actions. 

"  Much  has  been  suppressed;  and  although  there  are  stnmg 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  late  movements  have  been  di- 
rected or  encouraged  from  this  country  (in  some  instances,  I 
suspect,  by  means  of  an  extra-official  correspondence),  the  whole 
responsibility  attaching  to  measures  of  fearful  importance  would 
seem  at  present  to  be  throvm  upon  the  Grovemor-General  of 
India. 

"  You  must  possess  ample  information  with  respect  to  India, 
and  you  can  command,  when  necessary,  the  best  assistance  from 
the  highest  quarter;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  accom- 
panying paper  (which  is  the  transcript  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
me  to  the  Court  of  Directors)  may  aid  your  inquiries  in  some 
slight  degree,  if  it  be  intended  (as  I  trust  it  is)  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  with  a  firm  determination  to  examine 
thoroughly  and  unflinchingly  into  the  present  state  of  our 
affairs  in  India,  and  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
existing  embarrassment. 
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^*  In  fact,  if  this  be  not  done  promptlj,  the  rescue  may  come 
too  Iftte.  Individual  exertions  can  effec];  nothing  in  this  coun- 
tij.  Party  combinations,  aided  by  eloquence,  can  alone  give 
an  impulse  and  right  direction  to  popular  feeling,  and  in 
nothing  is  popular  feeling  so  sluggish  here  as  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  India.  Scarcely  any  question  has  excited  a  general 
interest  since  the  Bill  of  1784.  The  last  Charter- Act  passed 
mth  little  opposition  or  notice,  tdthough  it  introduced  some 
despemte  innovations  in  the  pre-existing  system,  both  political 
and  commercial. 

^^ Foreigners  understand  the  value  of  India  to  us.  We  do  not. 
They  have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  admire  our  wise  and 
self-denying  policy.  They  now  perceive  our  errors  with  a  very 
complacent  feeling,  and  they  will  probably  exult  in  our  humi- 
liation, which  they,  no  doubt,  anticipate.  The  loss  of  Canada 
would  be  a  misfortune.  If  the  West  Indies  should  become  a 
worthless  possession  (no  improbable  event)  this,  too,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  national  calamity.  But  if  our  dominion  in  India 
should,  unhappily,  be  shaken  or  endangered,  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  this  empire,  once  so  transcendently  great  and 
glorious?  It  would  be  as  melancholy  an  object  as  Palmyra  in 
the  Desert ! 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  Ac,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

'<  Right  Hon. 
"  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  &c.  &c" 

The  answers  which  these  stirring  letters  educed 
showed  that  the  opinions  which  he  so  emphatically 
cnnndated  were  shared  by  the  statesmen  whom  he 
had  addressed.  ''But,"  continued  Mr.  Tucker,  in 
the  Retrospect  already  quoted^  "  as  it  appeared  that 
I  should  not  by  these  appeals  exonerate  myself  from 
responsibilily  as  a  Director,  I  was  induced  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  the  Court,  under  date  the  29th  of 
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January,  1889,*  in  which  I  reviewed  much  in  de- 
tail the  grounds,  of  the  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Tri- 
partite Treaty  of  the  20th  of  June,  1838,  and  in  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Govemor-GeijLeral  of  the  Ist  of 
Oetober  of  that  year,  and  in  which  I  also  pointed 
out  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  pro- 
secution of  so  dangerous  and  so  tmjustifiable  a 
policy.  One  of  our  colleagues  (Sir  Henry  WUlock) 
about  the  same  time,  from  a  high  sense  of  public 
duty,  pursued  the  same  course,  and  addressed  the 
Foreign  Secretary  on  the  subject ;  and  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  with  the  character 
of  the  people,  his  opinions  were  entitled  to  great 
weight.  I  do  not  know  how  far  our  reasoning  may 
have  produced  an  eflfect ;  but  the  President  of  the 
Board  called  for  and  received  a  copy  of  my  letter  on 
the  6th  of  March ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  also  that  he 
received  every  necessary  information  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  sound  judgment,  from  the  gentlemen  who 
iiUed  the  Chairs  of  the  Court  at  the  time,  and  who 

*  This  paper  vas  '*  drawn  up  as  a  protest  in  consequence  of  Sir  John 
Hobhottse  having  reftased  to  place  certain  documents  before  the  Court  for 
their  information."  "  Upon  notice  of  motion,  however,"  wrote  Mr.  Tucker  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  3l8t  of  January,  **  he  yesterday  ftunished  us 
with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Auckland,  and  my  protett  win 
not,  therefore,  be  placed  on  record  for  the  present.  The  subject  will,  how- 
ever, be  brought  before  the  Court,  as  I  conclude  it  must  be  also  before  Par- 
liament." In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Tucker  says:  *<  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  rush  headlong  into  a  war  with  Russia,  but  I  would  wish  to  see  our 
Government  pursue  a  more  manly  and  straightforward  course,  and  not  fence 
in  the  dark  with  a  power  which  we  do  not  even  venture  to  name.  Such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  have  occurred  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  we 
Are  now  so  entangled  that  I  cannot  perceive  how  we  can  advance  with  salbty 
or  retreat  with  honor.** 
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were  conversant  with  Indian  affairs  from  a  long  re- 
sidence in  that  country." 

But  whatever  effect  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Tucker 
and  Sir  Henry  Willock  may  have  had  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  Crown  Ministers,  it  had  none  what- 
ever upon  their  actions.     In  the  East  they  pushed 
forward  the  war ;  and  in  the  West  they  vigorously 
defended  it.    There  was  a  brilliant  dawn  of  delusive 
success ;  and  for  a  time  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
were  dazzled.     But  there  were  some  far-seeing  men, 
who  saw  clearly  and  said  truly  that  success  at 
the  outset  was  necessary  to  the  consummation  of 
eventual  failure — ^that  our  difficulties  would  com- 
mence just  at  the  point  where  they  seemed  to  termi- 
nate.   The  expedition  into  Afghanistan  was,  for  a 
time,  considered  a  master-stroke  of  diplomacy  and  a 
triumph  of  military  enterprise.    Lord  Auckland  was 
the  greatest  of  statesmen ;  Lord  Keane  the  greatest 
of  soldiers ;  and  Shah  Soojah  the  most  popular  of 
monarchs.     But  the  Protests  which  Mr.  Tucker 
had  recorded  were  not  belied  by  the  march  of 
events. 

The  papers,  in  which  he  placed  upon  record  his 
remonstrances  against  the  dangerous  course  of 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Crown  Minis- 
ters, were  dated  January  29  and  April  12,  1839. 
They  have  already  been  laid  before  the  public,  and 
need  not,  therefore,  be  quoted  here.  Before  the 
issue  of  events  had  proved  the  remarkable  pre- 
science by  which  these  Protests  were  distinguished, 
the  soundness  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  general 
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sagacity  by  which  they  were  Twarked,  no  leas  thaii 
the  manliness  of  their  tone  and  the  doqnenoe  of 
their  diction,  had  called  forth  the  cammandation  of 
some  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen.    And  at 
a  later  period,  one,  who  on  snch  a  subject  as  this 
was  even  more  competent  than  Wellington^  Peel, 
and  Ellenborough  to  pronounce  an  anOioritatiYe 
opinion,*  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker  that  he  had  read 
these  papers,  '^  not  only  with  admiration,  but  ahnost 
with  wonder,  at  the  correct,  complete,  and  pr^^hetic 
yiew  which  they  take  of  every  part  of  the  question 
connected  with  our  Afghan  mania."     '^You  were 
one  of  the  few,"  wrote  the  same  great  man^  in  an- 
other letter,  ^'  who  condemned  our  mad  policy  in 
Afghanistan,    when  the  world  admired  and  ap- 
}dauded;  and  although  you  could  not  prevent  it, 
your  opposition  to  it  will  ever  redound  to  your 
honor." 

He  could  not  prevent  it.  He  saw  the  war  run 
its  course.  He  saw  the  initial  triumphs,  and  &e 
treacherous  cabn  which  succeeded  tl^m;  but  he 
was  not  deluded  by  the  mask  of  success.  Then  he 
saw  the  storm  gatherii^,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who  would  have  anticipated  the  failure  whidx  ere 
long  was  to  be  written  in  characters  of  blood,  by 
leaving  Shah  Soojah  to  govern  the  country  which 
we  had  restored  to  him,  without  the  add  of  his  Ee- 
ringhee  allies.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  when  the 
storm  burst  over  us,  contended  that  it  woold  be 
madness  to  endeavor  to  re-establish  our  influence 

*  Lotd  IMcattb. 
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in  Afghanistan ;  and  tibiot  the  sooner  eyery  British 
soldier  coxdd  be  withdrawn  to  our  own  side  of  the 
Indus  the  better  for  the  stability  of  the  British  Em- 
pire iQ  the  East.  And  he  was  foremost  amongst 
those  who  contended  that,  as  the  war  had  beai 
undertaken  for  European  purposes,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Crown  Ministers,  without  the  saac- 
tion  or  even  the  cognisance,  officially  and  coUec- 
tively,  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  a  great 
iniquity  to  throw  the  entire  financial  responsibiHty 
of  the  war  on  the  shoulders  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. "  It  was  no  doubt  very  convenient,"  he  said, 
"  for  his  Majesty's  Government  to  cast  the  whole 
Imrden  of  an  enterprise  directed  against  Russia  on 
the  finances  of  India,  instead  of  sending  a  fleet  into 
the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea ;  but  we  are  bound  to 
resist  the  attempt  to  alienate  and  misapply  the  re- 
sources of  India," 

Such  an  unrighteous  misapplication  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country,  which  it  was  the  especial  duty 
of  the  Court  to  protect  against  all  such  unjust 
spoliation,  he  determined  to  resist;  and  his  col- 
leagues were  leagued  together  in  the  same  good 
work  of  resistance.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
he  proceeded  to  estimate  t^e  ascertained  amount  of 
war-charges  which  the  expedition,  across  the  Indus 
had  entailed  upon  the  Indian  Government;  and 
then  he  enunciated  the  following  undeniable  pro- 
poi^tions : 

**  1st.  That  Persia,  having  for  some  ttine  prior  to  1835  sab- 
mitted  to  the  influence  of  Russia,  the  political  relations  <^  the 
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British  Govemment  with  the  former  country,  constituted  pro- 
perly a  European  rather  than  an  Asiatic  question,  and  that  it 
could  only,  therefore,  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

*'  2nd.  That  this  assumption  was  admitted  and  acted  upon 
by  his  Majesty's  Govemment,  who,  on  the  15th  of  January 
and  24th  of  February,  1835,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Court  of  Directors,  founded  on  these  premises. 

"  3rd.  That  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  the  20th  of  June,  1838, 
was  contracted  without  the  consent,  or  previous  knowledge,  of 
tlie  Court  of  Directors ;  that  the  policy  which  dictated  that 
treaty  was  neither  sanctioned  nor  approved  by  them ;  and  that 
they  were  not  made  acquainted  with  the  obligations  contracted 
by  it  until  the  *  Army  of  the  Indus'  was  put  in  motion,  under 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  of  the  Ist 
of  October,  1838,  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect. 

''  4th.  That  an  extraordinary  expenditure  has  been  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than 
8,000,000/.  sterling,*  which  ought  not  to  fall  on  the  finances  of 
India,  the  service  having  been  undertaken  as  against  Bussia, 
and  with  a  view  to  European  objects  and  policy,  and  not  for 
the  protection  of  our  Indian  possessions  or  frontiers,  which 
were  never  endangered,  or  even  menaced,  by  an  enemy. 

''  5th.  That  the  E^t  India  Company  having  delivered  up  its 
commercial  assets,  amounting  to  fifteen  millions  sterling,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  applied  to  the  discharge  of  territorial  debt, 
and  for  other  territorial  objects,  and  having  been  compelled  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  the  last  year, 
1841-42,  to  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  our  footing  in  Afghanistan  ;  its  Adminis- 
trators, the  Court  of  Directors,  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
raise  the  necessary  supplies  to  defray  the  Home  Charges,  the 
Interest  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  the  Civil  and  Military  ex- 
penses abroad,  without  aid  from  the  National  Government; 
and  that,  should  it  be  judged  necessary  to  put  forth  another 
expedition  for  the  re-conquest  of  Afghanistan,  the  resources  of 

*  The  entire  expenaes  of  the  war  were  subseqaently  asoertained  to  amooiit 
to  15,000,00021 
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India  will  be  found  unequal  to  the  enterprisQ.  Money  must  be 
raised  (if  it  can  be  raised  at  all  in  India)  at  an  extravagant 
i^te  of  interest ;  the  public  creditors  will  be  seriously  injured 
by  the  deterioration  of  the  existing  securities,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  only  four  and  five  per  cent,  per  annum ;  while  the 
public  finances  will,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  irretrievable  disorder." 

Then,  having  entered  into  the  historical  facts  of 
the  case  in  a  retrospect,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
and  emphatically  repeated  that  "  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  solely  and  exclusively  responsible  for 
the  expenditure  which  has  heen  incurred,  aad  for 
all  the  other  consequences  arising  out  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan,"  he  proceeded  to  say : 

"  If  these  premises  be  correct  (and  it  is  not  even  pretended 
that  we  were  willing  instruments  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers),  I  would  submit  that  the  Court  are  entitled  and  are  - 
bound  to  claim  indemnification  from  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  extraordinary  charge  incurred,  and  to  be  incurred, 
to  the  30th  of  April,  1842,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  eight 
millions  sterling ;  and  I  would  suggest,  that  in  order  to  render 
it  more  easy  for  the  National  Government  to  provide  for  the 
demand,  an  annuity  equal  to  the  interest  of  that  sum  at  3^  per 
cent,  (the  rate  which  Consols  now  yield),  or  266,000/.,  be 
settled  by  Parliament  on  the  East  India  Company ;  the  amount 
to  be  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  augment  the  existing 
Guarantee  Fund  so  far  as  to  ensure  its  reaching  its  maximum 
of  twelve  millions  within  forty  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
Charter ;  and  such  annuity  to  be  afterwards  applied  as  a  Sink- 
ing Fund  for  the  security  and  ultimate  redemption  of  the 
Public  Debt  of  India. 

''There  is  nothing  extravagant  or  unreasonable  in  this 
claim;  for  the  National  Government  must  ultimately  make  up 
the  Guarantee  Fund  to  the  sum  of  twelve  millions,  by  the  terms 

2l 
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o£  the  Charter-Act ;  ftnd  when  it  is  recoUeotod  that  die  C3om* 
mi^ccial  AsKts  of  the  Company  have  realiaed  L5,2159654I«  a 
laige  portion  of  which  sain  has  beesi  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
charge of  Territorial  Debt,  and  other  incumbranoeB,  the  Pro- 
prietors of  East  India  Stock  have  just  reason  to  expect,  and  to 
require,  that  their  pecuniary  interests  be  adequately  secured 
and  provided  for. 

'*  Prospectively,  some  extension  of  the  arrangement  may 
eventually  become  necessary;  for  if  it  be  determined  to  send 
f(M:th  another  expedition,  on  a  krger  scale,  for  the  re-conquest 
of  Afghanistan,  the  resources  of  India  will  be  found  absolutely 
unequal  to  the  undertaking.  We  must  go  on  borrowing  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  while  the  dividends  of  the  Proprietors  of 
East  India  Stock,  and  the  interest  payable  to  the  puUic 
creditors,  must  be  provided  for  by  means  of  loans.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  which  cannot  long  continue  or  be  tolerated;  and 
no  man  at  all  acquainted  with  India  will  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  the  extraordinary  supplies  required  can  be  furnished 
by  means  of  increased  taxation  on  the  already  over-taxed 
people  of  India." 

There  was  reason  in  aU  this — ^there  was  justice  in 
all  this :  so  much  reason  and  so  much  justice,  that 
the  Crown  Ministers^  then  hdng  Conservative  states- 
men, and  not  themselves  liie  authors  of  the  vrsr, 
made  a  show  of  considering  the  daims  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  virtually,  indeed,  admitted  their  cogency. 
It  need  not,  however,  be  said  that  nothing  was 
done.  The  Court  of  Directors,  true  to  themseLves, 
true  to  the  country  whose  resources  had  been  thus 
lamentably  wasted,  pushed  theh*  claims  *i?ith  stead- 
fastness and  vigor.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  made 
a  demonstration  in  the  same  direction;  and  many 
truths  were  uttered — as  truths  ofbesi  are  uttered  in 
that  assembly — ^aU  to  very  little  effect.    The  people 
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of  India  liad  paid  the  expenses  of  a  war  which,  from 
first  to  last,  had  heen  a  mystery  to  them — a  war 
made  for  European  purposes  by  the  representatives 
ot  the  English  Goyemment — and  let  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Court  of  Pr(^rietors  clamor  as 
they  might,  not  one  sixpence  was  to  be  refunded. 

Against  this  great  injustice  Mr.  Tucker  never 
ceased  to  protest*  He  well  knew  that  there  were 
no  charges  more  often  brought  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  than  that  it 
wasted  its  resources  on  unprofitable  wars,  and  was 
greedy  of  territorial  ^grandisement.  And  here 
was  a  case,  to  be  cited  in  aU  time,  of  a  prodigious 
waste  of  public  money  drawn  firom  the  labor  of 
the  people  of  India — an  expenditure  of  millions 
cast  upon  the  waters  to  return  to  us  i&  blood  and 
tears.  This  war  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  ag^icy 
of  the  armi^  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
mamtained  by  their  revenues.  In  the  fiush  of  its 
first  success,  the  Crown  Ministers,  in  Parliament 
and  on  the  Hustings,  had  boasted  of  it  as  a  master- 
stroke of  policy  redounding  to  the  honor  of  the 
existing  Cabinet ;  but  when  these  boasted  measures 
wwe  clouded  by  disaster  and  disgrace,  and  it  was 
found  that  millions  of  money  had  been  expended 
only  to  bring  about  the  most  appalling  catastrophe 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  Indian  Empire,  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  war  was  cast  upon  the 
East  India  Company,  and  in  spite  of  expostulations 
and  remonstrances  bearing  the  eternal  stamp  of 
justice  upon  them,  the  people  of  India  were  com- 

2l2 
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pelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  vagaries  of  Downing- 
street.      Had  the  millions  thus  misapplied  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  Company's  Treasury,  for 
ordinary    purposes    of     internal    administration, 
placing  at  the  disj)osal  of  the  local  authorities  an 
increasing  surplus,  and  so  stimulating  the  benero- 
lent  energies  of  the  Home  Government,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  blessings,  in  the  shape  of  great  repro- 
ductive agencies,  might  not  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  people.    But  instead  of  this,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  embraced  by  the 
Charter-Act  of  183dj,   the  curse  of  a  Deficit  sate 
upon  the  arm  of  our  Indian  administrators,  and 
paralysed  their  ameliorative  efforts.    That  Deficit 
the  Company  owed  primarily  to  the  nusdeeds  of  the 
Crown  Ministers ;  and,  secondarily,  to  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  took 
no  account  of  these  misdeeds.    But  the  rare  Justice 
which  had  squandered  the  revenues  of  India  upon 
objects  of  European  policy  continued  to  pursue  the 
East  India  Company.    It  was  made  a  reproach  to 
them  that  they  had  wasted  the  money  drawn  fipom 
the  labor  of  the  people  upon  profligate  and  im- 
politic wars ;  and  because  they  had  not  done  more 
good  with  this  money,  it  was  authoritatively  de- 
creed, by  the  Government  which  had  spent  it  and 
the  Parliament  which  had  permitted  the  expendi- 
ture, that  therefore  the  share  of  the  Company  in 
the  fdture  government  should  be  diminished  and  the 
Ministerial  element  increased. 
Such  was  the  justice  of  the  first  charge  against 
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the  Company's  Government,  and  the  justice  with 
which  it  was  disposed  of  by  the  Government  of  the 
Crown.  The  second  charge  of  which  I  have  spoken 
of  is,  that  the  Company  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  greedy  of  territory,  and  have  unrighteously  ex- 
tended their  dominions.  A  signal  instance  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  appropriation  of 
Scinde.  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Tucker  ceased  to  protest 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  Afghan  invasion  and  the 
scandalous  misappropriation  of  the  Company's  re- 
venues which  it  involved,  when  he  was  disquieted 
by  the  announcement  of  the  spoliation  of  Scinde. 
Lord  EUenborough  having  restored  peace  to  Asia, 
and  stamped  the  gratifying  fact  on  a  commemorative 
medal,  immediately  made  war  upon  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde.  These  unhappy  Princes,  who  might  have 
wrought  us  grievous  annoyance  during  the  brilliant 
retributory  operations  of  Pollock  and  Nott,  and 
who,  if  they  had  really  desired^to  compass  our  over- 
throw, exhibited  in  this  juncture  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  forbearance,  were  known  to  be  weak,  and 
therefore  they  were  declared  to  be  hostile.  Napier 
and  his  battalions  were  let  loose  upon  them.  With 
a  signal  display  of  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  the  British  General,  with  greatly  inferior 
numbers,  flung  himself  upon  the  BeUoochee  host, 
and  humbled  the  Talpoor  Princes  to  the  dust. 
There  are  some  bright  pages  of  military  history  in 
our  annals  of  Eastern  conquest  which  should  be 
read  apart  from  their  political  context ;  and  this  is 
one  of  them.    The  Ameers  of  Scinde  were  beaten 
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in  battle;  and  their  country  proclaimed  a  Britiah 
proYiiice. 

This  was  one  o£  those  grievous  wrongs  which 
were  sure  to  stir  the  heart  of  Mr.  Toeker  with 
meaaurdless  indignation,  and  to  call  forth  from  him 
no  uncertain  trumpet-sounds  of  ezpostolatioii  and 
remonstrance.  It  may  be  stated  here  again,  that» 
as  a  man,  he  was  a  stanch  Tory.  His  political 
sympathies  were  all  with  the  Oonservatiye  party. 
He  had  rejoiced  in  the  return  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to 
office.  He  had  recognised  the  great  natural  talenta 
and  the  official  diligence  of  Lord  Ellenborough  at 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  believed  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  nobleman  to  the  Gkyvemor^Genaalship 
of  India  was  to  be  hailed  as  an  auspicioufi  eyent — 
ominous  of  a  reign  of  prosperUy  and  peace.  But 
as  an  Eaat  India  Director  he  was  of  no  party.  He 
had  dBUOunced  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
deposition  of  Dost  Mahomed;  and  he  saw  in  ihe 
spoliation  of  ScLude  a  Idndred  act  of  injustice.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  to  a  man^  were  ranged  upon  the 
same  side.  I  believe  that  a  considerable  migority 
of  them  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  Conservative 
party.  But  it  is  a  distinguishing  merit  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  East  India  Company  that  its  Di- 
rectors shake  the  dust  of  faction  off  their  fe^  when 
they  pass  the  threshold  of  the  great  house  in 
Leadenhall-street.  They  looked  only  at  the  injus- 
tice and  impolicy  of  oonquering  and  anninring  a 
country,  the  rulers  of  which  had  in  reality  exerciaed 
singular  forbearance  under  great  provocation,  and 
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the  revetiTies  of  vriiieh  could  not  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  its  administration  and  its  def<mce.  So  at 
the  end  of  August^  1843,  they  formally  passed  a 
resolution,  declaring  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  pro- 
ceedings adopted  towards  the  Ameers  of  Seinde  had 
beai  nnjust  and  impolitic,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
true  honor  and  interests  of  our  Indian  Government. 
Before  this,  Mr.  Tucker  had  placed  upon  record 
his  opinions  on  Hke  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Seinde.*  In  spite  of  his  strong  Conservatire  lean- 
ings, and  his  disiacliaation  to  embarrass  the  Govem- 
ment  of  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  he  had  been  active  in  call- 
ing for  information  relating  to  our  proceedings 
agadnst  the  Ameers,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  de- 
clare to  the  lender  of  the  Conservative  party  that 
the  unrighteousness  of  these  proceedings  had  forced 
upon  him  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Government 
of  India  was  not  ia  safe  hands.  In  the  beginning 
of  Jime  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Bobert 
Peel: 

^*  TO  SIB  BOBERT  FEEL,  BABT. 

''  l8t  June,  1843. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib, — I  believe  that  you  know  that  I  have  long 
been  an  humble  adherent  of  the  Conservative  body  of  which 
you  are  the  distinguished  leader,  and  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
very  slender  means,  I  have,  upon  principle,  advocated  its  cause 
and  interests  through  good  fortune  and  through  bad  fortune. 

*'  But  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Directors  I  have  certain 
duties  imposed  upon  me,  for  the  honest  performance  of  which 
I  am  responsible  to  my  constituents  and  to  the  country.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  constitute  us 
mere  unmeaning  cyphers;  and,  holding  this  opinion,  I  have 

*  See  Memorials  of  Indian  ChoemsmaU^  pp.  dlS,  iT  mq. 
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always  acted,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  an  inde- 
pendent part,  as  one  of  the  administrators  of  our  Indian  afiSdia. 

'*  I  may  venture  to  say  to  you,  that  wiser  and  better  men 
than  myself  have,  for  some  time,  been  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  of  India  is  not  at  present  in  safe  hands.  I  concur 
in  this  opinion;  but  I  have  been  unwilling  to  act  upon  it 
hitherto,  from  a  feeling  that  extremities  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
long  as  possible. 

'^  But  the  late  transactions  in  Scinde  have  produced,  unhap- 
pily, a  crisis  in  our  affairs ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  an 
early  part  in  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  our  Governor 
abroad,  without  exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
and  to  a  suspicion  that  the  part  which  I  took  on  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  dictated  by  party  and  factious 
motives. 

"  I  have  accordingly  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Scinde  papers  for  the  7th  of  June;  and  I  have 
sketched  the  grounds  on  which  I  propose  to  support  this 
motion. 

"  If  the  papers  be  laid  before  the  Court,  I  shall  examine  the 
case  calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  its 
real  merits. 

"  If  the  papers  be  refused^  I  must  work  with  my  own  mate- 
rials, and  place  on  record  the  result.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  if  the  papers  should  not  be  given  us,  a  presumption 
will  arise  that  the  Government  cannot  be  justified,  or  defended; 
but  I  must  think  that  an  unfavorable  impression  will  be  pro- 
duced by  even  their  temporary  suppression ;  nor  will  it  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  case  of  the  Ameers  from  being  brought 
before  the  British  public,  sooner  or  later. 

'^  If  you  should  have  any  wish  to  see  my  Notes,  a  copy  shall 
be  immediately  submitted  for  your  perusal.  They  are  founded 
on  what  is  publicly  known;  for  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to 
make  use  of  any  confidential  communications  on  the  subject, 
in  the  present  stage  of  our  proceedings. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Sir,  &c,  <&c., 

"  H,  St.G.  Tucker. 

<*  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Bobert  F^  Bart" 
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Mr.  Tucker  hated  secrecy.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  history  of  Indian  Goyemment  was  too 
much  a  sealed  hook — ^that  truth  and  justice  de- 
manded a  more  general  yentUation  of  Indian  poli- 
tics— and  that  out  of  the  Secret  Committee  there 
should  he  no  official  secrets.  The  resolutions  con- 
demnatory of  the  annexation  of  Scinde  were 
"  secret"  resolutions ;  hut  it  was  Mr.  Tucker's 
opmion  that  they  ought  to  he  recorded  upon  the 
puhlic  proceedings  of  the  Court,  "it  heing  con- 
trary to  usage  and  at  yariance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Court,  acting  under  responsibility  to  other 
public  authorities,  to  establish  any  Secret  Depart- 
ment, or  to  withhold  from  the  public  records  any 
secret  resolution,  or  proceedings,  beyond  such  rea- 
sonable period  as  can  be  justified,  upon  the  ground 
that  immediate  publicity  would  seriously  compro- 
mise the  public  interests."  And  in  Noyember, 
1843,  he  had  contemplated  proposing  a  resolution 
to  this  effect ;  but  he  had  been  subsequently  induced 
to  withhold  it.  That,  apart  from  eyery  other  con- 
sideration, such  secrecy  is  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  Company's  Goyemment  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  in  many 
instances  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented ; 
and  they  haye  submitted  to  these  misunderstandings 
and  misrepresentations  with  an  amount  of  for- 
bearance which  appears  to  me  mistaken  in  prin- 
ciple and  unjustifiable  in  practice.  A  priyate  indi- 
yidual  may  submit  to  be  misrepresented — he  may 
do  good  by  stealth,  if  he  will,  and  be  accused  of 
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doing  evil,  withoiit  rebuttkig  the  eliarge — ^he  may 
cLetennine  to  let  caLunmy  have  its  iray  and  to  Uve 
it  down,  without  an  effort  to  deprive  it  of  its  sting* 
But  a  Govemm^it  has  no  right  to  indulge  in  a 
magnanimous  forhearance  of  this  kind.  Its  cha- 
racter is  public  property.  It  cannot  be  misrefve- 
sented  without  injury  to  the  public.  Every  lie 
affecting  the  character  of  a  great  ccmstitutioiial 
body  is  more  or  less  a  public  calamity.  If  certain 
Native  Princes  are  violently  despoOed  of  their  pes* 
sessions,  and  thdr  broad  lands  annexed  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  East  India  Oompany,  it  should  be 
known  to  the  worid  whether  it  was  or  was  not  the 
greed  of  the  Company  that  caused  this  extaision  ci 
their  empire.  About  such  a  matter  as  this.  History 
should  not  go  groping  in  the  dark.  How  is  it  to  be 
determined  whether  the  Company  ought  erpedioiiiy 
to  be  trusted  with  more  or  with  less  power,  unless  it 
is  known  what  part  they  had  in  the  furtherance  or 
the  resistance  of  measures  which  have  cast  a  stain 
upon  British  policy  in  the  East  ?  These  were  tiie 
opinions  of  Mr.  Tucker;  and  if  he  had  lived  to  hear 
and  to  see  what,  during  the  discussions  of  1853,  was 
said  and  written  about  the  Company's  Government, 
he  would  have  been  strengthened  in  his  convietioii 
of  their  truth.* 


*  It  was  frequently  said  in  my  hearing  that  the  CompaDy  might  have  ob- 
jected to  the  annexation  of  Sdnde,  but  that  there  was  no  proof  of  it  before 
the  world,  and  that  people  were  not  called  upon  to  take  fbr  granted  tiie 
truth  of  all  rague  assertions  or  obscnre  rumors  on  the  subject.  Others  de- 
clared that  if  the  Company  had  condemned,  dther  before  or  after  the  act,  the 
uigost  treatment  of  the  Ameers  of  Sdnde,  they  wovld  have  made  it  knewn 
to  the  world,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  silence  was  presumptiye  eyidenoe 
of  their  complicity  in  these  foul  transactions. 
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What  Mr.  Tu<^er,  as  aa  indiyiduai  Director, 
lifTote  about  the  ec^iqiiest  and  aniiexatioii  of  Scmde, 
is  OB  record.  What  the  Court  of  Directors  did  in 
their  coUective  capacriy,  is  not.  I  hare  only  to  do 
with  the  performances  of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they 
iUufltrate  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  subject  of 
this  Memdr.  But  eveai  ia  this  limited  significance, 
the  obscurity  of  whicb  I  hare  spoken  is  inoon- 
venient  and  embarrassing.  One  secret  makes  many. 
If  the  S<esolut]ons  passed  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  August,  1843,  with  reference  to  the  annexatiaii  of 
Sdnde,  were  on  reccnxl,  they  would  throw  much 
hght  upon  the  next  subject  which  the  Biographer  of 
Henry  St.Greorge  Tucker  is  called  upon  to  illustrate. 
These  Besohitions,  relating  only  to  our  proceedings 
towards  the  Ameers  of  Bcinde,  were  in  effect  a  vote 
of  want  of  ccmfidence  in  Lord  Ellenborough.  There 
were  other  sources  of  complauit,  but  they  were  only 
petty  tributary  streams  swelling  the  great  flood  of 
erasure  which  set  in  against  the  unrighteous  appro* 
priation  of  the  t^rrxtories  of  Scinde.  What  they 
principally  wers  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Tucker's 
papers.*  It  is  matter  of  history  that  Lord  EUen- 
borou^  was  recalled.  That  Mr.  Tucker,  some  time 
before  the  measure  was  determined  upon  by  the 
Court,  had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  it,  has  been 
shown.  He  had  no  prejudices  agaipjst  the  man ;  he 
had  greatly  esteemed  his  many  high  qualities,  which 
he  now  saw  were  those  of  one  capaa  imperii  msi 
imperassiff  and  there  was  regret  in  the  disappoint- 

*  See  papers  on  the  **  Administration  of  Lord  E^eahoTi)u^"'r'Memoriais 
of  Indian  Government,  pp.  339,  et  »eq. 
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ment.  He  was  attached  to  Lord  EUenborough's 
party;  he  was  especially  attached  to  some  of  his 
Lordship's  chief  supporters — ^the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  their  head — and  so  little  could  he  have  been 
influenced  by  those  considerations  which  were  un- 
truly said  at  the  time,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
have  moved  the  Court  against  him,  that  the  very 
measure  which  called  forth  the  remarks  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General provocative,  it  was  said,  of  his  recall, 
had  been  resolutely  opposed  by  Mr.  Tucker.  But 
he  was  not  one  to  be  deterred  by  any  feelings  of 
personal  regret  from  prosecuting  his  public  duty. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  recalled.  The  "  gross  in- 
discretion" of  the  East  India  Company  was  publicly 
stigmatised  by  the  Crown  Ministers;  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  wrap  the  whole  question  in  an 
impenetrable  fog,  and  set  the  public  groping  about 
in  ignorance  and  perplexity.  Mr.  Tucker  was  for 
dragging  it  wholly  into  the  dear  light  of  day.  Li 
truth,  it  was  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  business ; 
and  they  who  had  looked  for  highly-seasoned  reve- 
lations would,  if  the  whole  history  tad  been  made 
public,  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  There  was, 
indeed,  very  little  to  reveal.  The  Court  of  Directors 
believed  that  the  public  interests  would  suffer  by 
Lord  EUenborough's  retention  of  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor-General, and  therefore  they  recalled  him. 
What  Mr.  Tucker  believed  would  be  the  effects  of 
the  recall  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
letter : 
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"  MB.  TUCKEE  TO  LOfiD  HETTESBUBT. 

«« 29th  April,  1844. 

"  Mt  dear  Lobd, — Throughout  a  long  course  of  years,  in 
good  fortune  and  in  adverse  fortune,  I  have  continued  the  steady 
adherent  of  the  party  -which  now  constitutes  the  Government 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  very  humble  means 
I  have  rendered  it  all  the  little  service  in  my  power,  without 
receiving  or  seeking  any  recognition  of  those  slender  services. 
I  have  acted  upon  principle ;  and  if  I  am  compelled  to  place 
myself  in  opposition  to  those  whose  cause  and  interests  I  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  advocate,  my  motives  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken. 

*'  But  I  have  other  duties  and  obligations  imposed  on  me  of 
a  paramount  character;  and  those  duties  I  will  endeavor  honestly 
and  fearlessly  to  fulfil. 

"  The  Court  of  Directors  are  placed  at  this  moment  in  a 
position  of  singular  embarrassment;  and  I  must  think  that  the 
Government  has  placed  itself,  and  the  public  service,  in  a 
position  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  which  may  have  very  serious 
results. 

"  The  two  co-ordinate  Authorities  entrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  India,  have  been  exhibited  to  Parliament  and  to 
the  Public  as  directly  opposed  to  each  other  upon  a  most 
important  question.  The  judgment  pronounced  by  twenty-nine 
independent  and  disinterested  men  (for  such  they  are)  acting 
under  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath,  has  been  virtually 
denounced  and  condemned  (most  unhappily,  as  I  think)  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  Minister 
being  perfectly  aware  that  the  question  had  undergone  the 
most  deliberate  consideration  during  eight  months,  and  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  and  to 
justify  their  resolution. 

"  Again,  we  have  the  Governor-General  of  India  placed  in 
the  very  singular  position  of  being  condemned  by  one  of  the 
co-ordinate  Authorities,  while  he  is  supported  and  publicly 
justified  by  the  other.  This  state  of  things  must  inevitably 
produce  inconvenience  and  embarrassment. 
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*'  The  first  result  will  be,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  will 
find  it  necessary  to  make  an  immediate  appeal  to  their  consti- 
tuents, and  through  them  to  the  British  Public,  in  vindication 
of  their  proceedings.  The  whole  of  their  correspondence  with 
the  Board  and  the  Governor-General  will  be  published;  and  a 
case  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  made  out  fuUj  to  justify  the 
recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

'*  The  second  result  may  possibly  be  an  appeal  to  Parliament 
where  we  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  power  entrusted 
to  us  by  the  Legislature  was  not  granted  in  ignorance^  as  sup- 
posed by  Lord  Brougham — that  the  question  of  reserving  a 
veto  to  the  Government  was  discussed  and  abandoned — ^that 
any  tampering  with  the  existing  law  in  Parliament  would  be  a 
virtual  infraction  of  the  Charter — ^that  the  power  entrusted  to 
the  Court  has  been  wisely  conferred — and  that  the  absolute 
power  to  retain  a  Govemor-General,  the  colleague  or  partisan 
of  any  Ministry,  would  establish  a  despotism  in  Lidia,  totally 
irreconcileable  with  constitutional  principles,  and  with  the 
public  interests. 

"  We  have  temperatojy  considered  all  which  has  been  urged, 
or  which  perhaps  can  be  urged,  against  our  resolution;  but  wc 
deduce  inferences  e2cactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  have  been 
drawn. 

*  "  We  are  persuaded  that  the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
win  go  far  to  restore  that  confidence  to  the  Princes  and  Chiefs 
of  India,  which  his  Lordship's  aggressive  policy  (especially  in 
Scinde)  has  had  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy. 

''  That  it  will  promote  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  India; 
and  may  be  expected  to  avert  the  calamities  of  new  wars  which 
are  impending  in  different  quarters. 

'*  That  it  will  enable  us  to  place  our  recent  acquisitions  in 
Scinde  on  a  more  safe  and  satisfactory  footing. 

"  That  it  may  prevent  the  further  disorganisation  of  the 
Native  army. 

"  That  it  will  show  the  people  of  the  Continent  and  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  not  iden- 
tified with  the  unscrupulous  and  aggressive  policy  which  has 
characterised  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor-General. 
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*^  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  on  tiiie  subjeet ;  but  our  case 
viilL  be  fully  ezj^ained  and  enforced  at  the  proper  seafion,  and 
I  have  the  most  firm  conviction  that  we  shall  be  supported  by 
the  Public. 

*'  The  Government  paper  of  this  morning  has  put  forth  a 
foul  calumny,  that  the  Court  have  been  influenced  by  a  corrupt 
feeling,  originating  in  the  Governor-GreneraVs  economical  re- 
forms. Nothing  could  be  more  untrue — Lord  Ellenborough  has 
not  effected  any  such  reforms,  although  he  has  made  innumer; 
able  changes,  which  are  likely  to  occasion  a  great  increase  of 
charge;  and  if  he  had  introduced  such  reforms,  he  would  have 
received  the  cordial  support  of  the  Court,  who  can  have  no 
interest  in  any  increase  of  expenditure. 

"  My  seat  in  the  Court  is  now  of  little  or  no  value  to  me, 
and  I  care  not  how  soon  it  may  terminate;  but  while  I  hold  it, 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Body 
to  which  I  belong,  as  well  as  what  I  believe  to  be  the  interests 
of  the  public  service. 

"  And  why  do  I  address  myself  to  your  Lordship  at  the 
present  moment  on  such  a  subject  ?  Because  I  foresee  public 
mischief,  and  because,  well  knowing  your  great  prudence  and 
patriotism,  I  think  it  possible  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  averting  that  mischief. 

"  With  this  view,  your  Lordship  is  at  fuU  liberty  to  make 
any  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  <Skc.,  most  sincerely,  &c., 

''  H.  St.G.  Tuckee- 

«  Right  Hon.  Lord  Heytesbury." 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Tucker  somewliat  over-rated  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  which  he  believed 
that  Lord  Heytesbury  would  bring  to  bear  upon 
this  important  question.  His  Lordship  was,  per- 
haps, more  of  a  party  man  than  his  friend  sus- 
pected ;  and  he  was  a  devout  follower  of  the  Duke. 
At  all  events,  the  communication  which  Mr.  Tucker 
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received  in  reply  to  the  above  earnest  letter  did  not 
encourage  him  to  open  out  his  mind  any  further  to 
his  correspondent ;  so  he  wrote  back  the  following 
brief  rejoinder  to  Lord  Heytesbury's  reply : 

**  MR.  TUCKER  TO  LORD  HEYTE8BURT. 

"  l8t  May,  1844. 

"  My  DEAR  Lord, — I  have  been  favored  with  your  Lord- 
ship's note  of  yesterday,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  trouble  you 
further  on  the  subject,  except  to  explain  that  I  never  contem- 
plated for  an  instant  the  possibility  of  the  Court  retracing  its 
steps.  My  anxious  wish  was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  Gro- 
vemment  from  identifying  itself,  to  an  unnecessary  extent,  with 
the  Governor-General,  and  from  identifying  its  friends  with  its 
political  opponents.  This  has  now  been  done.  We  have  been 
violently  attacked;  and  as  public  men  responsible  for  our  acts, 
we  must  defend  ourselves.  That  defence  will  lead  us  into  a 
parallel  line  with  those  who  are  always  ready  to  assail  the 
Government.  Few  will  deplore  the  possible  consequences  more 
than  I  shall  do;  but  many,  I  apprehend,  will  have  greater 
cause  to  deplore  them. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

'*  Right  Hon.  Lord  HeTtesbury." 

The  Company  did  not  "retrace  their  steps" — 
Lord  Ellenborough  returned  to  England.  But  it 
was  not  thought  expedient,  now  that  the  act  of 
"indiscretion"  had  been  committed,  that  there 
should  be  a  public  inquiry  into  its  history.  The 
Company  had  accomplished  their  main  object ;  and 
the  Bight  of  Eecall  remained  in  their  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Mr.  Tucker's  Domestic  life — ^His  Secoad  Chairmanship— Appointmeiit  of 
Lord  Dalboosie— Mr.  Tucker's  Farewell  Address— Public  Entertainments 
— Conespondence  with  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia— Dinners  to  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Lord  Hardinge— Patronage— Official  Duties. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  cease,  for  a  little  space, 
from  the  records  of  these  exciting  political  events,  to 
speak  again  of  Mr.  Tucker's  domestic  life,  and  the 
repose  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  family  circle.  He 
had  now  nnmhered  the  allotted  years  of  man.  In 
1840  he  entered  his  seyentieth  year.  Sut  there  was 
a  long  season  of  usefulness  yet  before  ^irn ;  and  his 
strength  was  not  labor  and  sorrow.  He  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health ;  all  his  faculties  were 
unimpaired ;  his  memory  was  as  perfect  as  in  his 
youth ;  his  intellect  was  in  its  follest  vigor ;  and  an 
abundant  flow  of  animal  spirits,  a  perpetual  cheer- 
fulness of  demeanor,  rendered  his  companionship 
truly  delightful  even  to  the  very  young. 

His  home-life  was  a  tranquil  one.  He  was  in  the 
daily  enjoyment  of  many  blessings,  and  a  perennial 
stream  of  thankfuhiess  flowed  from  his  heart.  He 
had  seen  a  large  family  grow  up  at  his  knees — a 
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dutiful,  an  affectionate,  a  united  family.  No  heayier 
sorrow  had  thrown  a  shadow  across  his  threshold  for 
long  years,  than  that  which  all  must  bear  who  send 
forth  their  sons  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  a  strange 
land.  One  by  one  his  boys  had  received  his  benedic- 
tion and  set  their  faces  towards  the  East.  But  there 
was  abundant  compensation  even  in  this.  He  knew 
that  his  absent  children  were  treading  steadily  the  ap- 
pointed path ;  and  that  distance  had  little  weakened 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  old  homestead. 
He  watched  from  a  distance  the  career  of  his  fivB 
sons,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  he  had  con- 
tributed so  many  good  workmen  to  the  service  of 
the  State. 

There  were  other  children,  too,  left  to  brighUm 
the  fireside ;  and  there  was  tihie  beloved  cDn^aBioii 
with  whom  he  had  climbed,  liand»in~hand^.tiie  failL 
side  of  life.  Bay  after  day  he  journeyed,  down  to 
the  India  House,  leaving  his  house  in  Upper  Port^ 
land-place  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and 
returning  in  the  afternoon  but  little  exfasosted:  bf 
the  labors  of  the  day.  He  was  not,  as  somesnsn 
who  are  much  engaged  in  public  business,  absorbed 
or  distracted  in  the  family  circle;  I  ha^e  heard  it 
said,  that  he  gleamed  into  it  like  sunshine,  and  had 
a  ready  smile  for  the  humblest  of  its  miembers.  He 
left  the  India  House,  with  all  its  cares  and  content 
tions,  behind  him,  and  among  his  children  wafi  him- 
self a  child.  Yet  in  his  very  playfdlnfiBS  ihea  was 
something  that  inspired  respect.    He  was  dignjfari 
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mthout  fltatdlinen ;  and  tluni^  he  ofkea  unbent,  he 
neTer  desocndecL 

He  was  in  the  eogoymeaty  too,  of  a  moderate  for- 
tnne^-a  fortune  somewhat  impaired  hy  hi&  eaceessiTe 
liberality — ^for  he  wasi  at  all  times  a  cheeifiil  giver, 
and  there  were  many  members  of  his  family  and 
many  not  of  his  family,  who  had  profited  largely 
by  his  bounty — ^bot  stUl  soflcient  for  all  his  wants. 
With  his  temperate  habits,  his  powers  of  self-denial, 
and  his  utter  freedom  from  ostentation,  he  oould 
have  contented  himself  even  with  a  humbler  style 
ofliying;  and  at  one  time  the  education  and  equip- 
ment of  his  sons,  and  other  extraordinary  items 
of  expendxtoEQ^  having^^  piressed  heavily  upon  the 
sources  of  hisincome,  be  had  it  in  serions  oontem** 
plation  to  abaoidon  his  old  home  in  Portland-plaoe, 
and  to  seek  elsewhere  a  hnmbler  tenemimt.  But  it 
had  happened  that^  at  this  juncture,  his  store  was 
imexpectedly  increased.  Providence  deals  as  laiqgely 
in  rewards  and  oompensations  as  in  retributions  and 
revenges.  To  him  who  gives  much,  much  often  is 
given.  It  was  meet  that  one  Tdicse.  self-denying 
generosity  had  been  manifested  so  conspicuously 
throughout  lifb — whose  open  hand  had  cheered  so 
many  households,  should  now  in  his  turn  be  cheered 
by  a  gift  as  little  anticipated  by  him  as  a  shower  of 
gold  from  heaven.  In  January,  1840^  a  near  neigh- 
bour and  a  valued  friend  of  Mr.  Tudier — ^Mr.  Ai^ 
thony  Brougfa^ — died,  and  bequeathed  to  him  and 
his  family  legacies  amounting  in  all  to  I0,000<.   Nor 
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was  this  the  only  imezpected  boon  that  enriched 
him  in  his  declining  years.  At  a  somewhat  later 
period,  Mr.  Andrew  Madew,  who  in  early  life  had 
known  Mr.  Tucker  in  India,  bequeathed  to  him 
another  lakh  of  rupees,  with  l^acies  to  all  his 
daughters.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  Mr.  Tucker;  nor -were  they 
beholden  to  him  for  any  especial  services.  In  both 
instances  the  gift  was  nothing  more  than  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  of  respect  for  the  character  of  the 
man. 

A  man  neither  prone  to  avarice  nor  to  ambition, 
nor  abandoned  to  luxurious  living,  may  have  rejoiced 
becomingly  in  these  good  gifts  of  Fortune;  and, 
doubtless,  they  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the 
last  years  of  Mr.  Tucker's  life.  It  was  an  abiding 
source  of  consolation  to  him  to  think  that  the  house 
in  which  he  had  lived  a  score  of  happy  years,  and  in 
which  some  of  his  beloved  ones  had  first  seen  the 
light,  would  still,  when  it  pleased  God  to  remove 
liim  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors,  continue 
to  shelter  those  whom  he  saw  daily  assembling  at 
his  board,  and  whom  daily  he  commended  to  the 
love  of  that  kind  Providence  which  had  done  such 
great  things  for  him.  His  cheerfulness  and  loving- 
kindness,  indeed,  were  without  stint  or  abatement. 
Increasing  years  seemed  only  to  bring  increasing 
joyousness  of  heart  and  increasing  gaiety  of  manner. 
It  was  a  calm,  unclouded  simset  which  flushed  all 
the  household  with  light. 

Few  things  have  famished  to  the  literary  essayist 
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pleasanter  topics  of  discourse  than  the  amusements 
of  the  wise,  and  there  are  few  more  delightful  chap- 
ters in  the  biographies  of  the  most  loyeable  of  great 
men,  than  those  which  represent  the  statesman  or 
the  philosopher,  the  poet  or  the  divine,  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation.    The  greatest,  indeed,  have  delighted 
in  seasonable  MvoUties,  and  have  come  down,  be- 
nignantly,  from  the  stilts.    It  little  matters  what 
the  diversion  may  be.    It  may  be  the  flying  of  kites 
—or  the  blowing  of  bubbles — or  the  sending  up  of 
paper  balloons — ^it  maj  be  a  game  of  nine-pins  or 
of  push-pin — or  it  may  be  the  swimming  of  little 
boats.    No  one  respects  a  man  less  for  these  season- 
able amenities;   and  every  one  loves  him  more. 
Mr.  Tucker's  favorite  relaxation  was  of  a  more  in- 
tellectual character  than  any  I  have  here  indicated. 
It  consisted  in  the  composition  of  poetical  enigmas. 
And  it  was  by  no  means  a  selfish  amusement.    Eor 
he  read  them  aloud  after  dinner,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  his  family  circle,  offering  a  reward  to  the 
first  of  his  children  who  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
required  solution.    Many  and  many  a  happy  even- 
ing was  thus  spent,  after  the  severer  labors  of  the 
day  were  done ;  and  nothing  was  ever  more  accept- 
able than  the  announcement  that  the  Sphina;  had 
something  to  reveal.    Many  of  these  enigmas  were 
distinguished  both  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  puzzle 
they  contained  and  the  elegance  of  the  poetry  which 
encased  them.    When  in  1845-46  his  quinquennial 
year  of  absence  from  the  Court  came  round,  and  he 
had  necessarily  more  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of 
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this  liacmtoss  fausfeOE,  lie.tiiade  a  caQaetioxi  of  theme 
UtiSiB  jdiBoeB,  and  printed  tkem  JGor  iike  muuaemeat  of 
Ms  fiamify  oiicle  and  a  few  of  hk  moK  intimaie 

Though  no  man  erer  delighted  more  in  Ihe  traa- 
qnil  eajoymente  of  Home,  or  himgevad  kss  after 
eztraaeouB  exoitements^he  was  one  who,  uaiiig  the 
World  AB  not  abusing  it,  neither  withheld  himHelf 
from  social  interoonne,  nor  desired  to  see  his  chil- 
dren living  thelife of  the  Beduse.  fiixt  that  which 
was  a  distiTignishing  feature  of  his  social  character 
was  a  nerer-fiuling  hospitalify.  His  doors  were 
^opened  fceely  to  rdatives  andfiaends  without  regsard 
for  his  own  personal  conyenieiice.  His  house,  in- 
deed, was  one  of  those  elastic  houses  which  are  not 
unj&tly  called  Eamily  Hotels,  and  .into  which  are 
samethnes  crowded  wi  assemblage  of  guests  &r 
beyond  their  legitimate  capacity  of  accommoda^on. 
There  was  no  sacrifice  of  individual  ccmifort  which 
he  was  not  willing  to  make  when  there  was  any 
peculiar  daim  upon  Ms  hospitaUty.  He  c(m>yerted 
his  drawing-rooms  into  a  sick- ward  for  the  reception 
of  an  invalid  lady  wJiom  theJPaculty  had  prononneed 
incurable;  and  on  another  occasion  received  hoEto 
hffl  house  a  more  perilous  inmate,  with  only  a  dis- 
tant claim  of  consanguinity  upon  him.  And,  in 
both  cases,  his  kindness  was  rewarded  by  the  unex- 
pected recovery  of  bis  guests. 

His  humanity,  indeed,  was  in  all  things  con- 
spicuous. He  was  tenderly  compassicnate  (^  efvery 
description  of  human  suffering,  .and  ;did  not,  whilst 
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^kking  account  of  the  more  imposing  miseiy  of  laarge 
ciuses  of  his  bretiiTeai,  overlook  ftie  hmnbler  sor- 
rows of  lindiyidual  suflferers  iiiio  shiTerad  st  his 
own  door.  Se  watdied  ^th  the  deepest  intmest 
ihe  progress  of  those  great  social  questions  'which 
involyed  the  physical  aaid  moral  welfare  of  large 
nnsses  tof  ihe  wording  classes;*  but  he  did  not, 
whilst  the  cry  cf  the  IPactory  children  was  somiding 
in  his  ears,  close  his  'eyes  to  the  appealing  looks  of 
tiie  poor  'cross-sweeper  *who  stood  at  tiie  comer  of 
the  street. 

TJp<m  sudi  traits  of  xndiTidual  dxaractetr  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  prrvil^e  to  dwell — ^but  I  muit  xe- 
'tam  again  to  the  India  House,  and  xevert  to  Mr. 
Tucker's  public  career.  Hiough  he  had  numbered 
nearfy  fourscore  years,  he  was  as  T^ular  in  his  visits 
to  Leadenhall-street  as  in  the  early  days  of  his  eon- 
BKSsion  with  the  Court ;  and  as  indefatigable  in  his 

*  The  JPactary  qneatkoi,  in  aU  its  bruushesy  ^apedaUy  that  vrhadi  itiated 
to  the  limitatioii  of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  excited  his  compas- 
aionate  ^ynqwibies  in  no  common  degree;  and  he  was  nalvas  in  ins  w. 
caonrsgement  of  Lord  Ashley  and  others,  who  wece  Jbxirard  at  this  tixoe  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  The  following  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  that 
mjJairiMi^  shows  the  deep  JnterastwMch'he  took  in  tiie  qnestko: 

"  Itech'SS,  1844. 

^  Mt  j>bajl  Xobd,— rl  hopo  I  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate^yon  on  the 
triumph  of  humanity  and  justice— yes,  and  of  wisdom  and  policy. 

"lYeiniay  be  daaded  for  a  season  by  onr  viofeories  in  the  field,  buttfaos  is 
a  triumph  which  will  be  registered  where  the  record  will  endure  for  OTer. 

^  I  hope  that  your  Lordahip  will,  by-and-by,  direct  your  views  to  s-qvarter 
wlure  grieroBS  wrongs  are  to  be  Tediwsed,  and  where  there  is  a  noble  Md 
fixr  the  eserdse  of  those  qualities  which  ore  -given  -bb  for  the  good  of  man- 

'*  I  have  the  hener'to  be^  with  graat^steem, 
'' Toor  Lnrdihip'B  most  AfOftil, 

**  H.  St.G.TimaB.'* 
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attention  to  business.  Nor  was  it  only  the  will  that 
was  present.  The  power  remained  with  him  unim- 
paired. He  was  as  dear  in  all  his  conceptions ;  as 
tenacious  of  all  the  experiences  of  his  long  life ;  as 
methodical  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas ;  and 
both  as  vigorous  and  as  perspicuous  in  his  diction, 
as  he  had  been  twenty  years  before.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  confidence  which  his  colleagues  reposed  in 
his  unimpaired  administrative  ability,  that,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  he  was  invited  by  them  again  to 
occupy  one  of  the  Chairs.  "  Tou  will  be  surprised," 
he  wrote  to  one  of  his  sons,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1846,  '^to  hear  of  my  undertaldng  the  office  of 
Deputy-Chairman  at  my  advanced  age ;  but  I  could 
not  well  avoid  it ;  and  so  far  I  have  not  experienced 
any  iaconvenience  from  my  extra  labors.  My  health 
has  been  mercifully  preserved  to  me,  and  should  I 
contiaue  to  be  blessed  with  it  for  a  year  or  two  longer, 
I  may  hope  to  perform  my  duties  efficiently."* 

It  was  not  without  some  doubt  and  hesitation  that 
he  accepted  the  office.  But  as  the  colleagues  who 
knew  him  best  were  the  most  eager  to  counsel  his 
acceptance,  and  the  strongest  in  their  assurance 
that  his  occupation  of  the  Chair  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  India,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  sacrifice  his  private  ease  and  convenience, 

*  His  health  was  very  good  at  this  time:  and  he  was  profoundly  thankfiil 
for  this  and  all  the  other  blessings  that  had  been  Youchtafed  to  him.  *'How 
merdfolly  have  I  not  been  dealt  with!"  he  wrote  in  a  prirate  memorandimi- 
book,  under  date  of  May,  1846.  *'  How  many  blessings  do  I  not  enjoy!  At 
serenty-flye  I  hare  stiU  health,  and  am  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  May  I  nerer  forget,  or  cease  to  be  humbly  grateful  to  that  gracious 
Power  by  whom  all  these  blessings  hate  been  bestowed." 
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and  again  to  become  one  of  fhe  stroke-oars  of  the 
Court.  The  only  real  objection  to  the  arrangement 
was  purely  of  a  domestic  kind.  Mr.  Tacker  believed 
that  if  he  were  to  take  counsel  with  his  family, 
although  every  member  of  it  would  in  her  inmost 
heart  deplore  his  return  to  public  life,  not  only  be- 
cause it  would  necessarily  deprive  her  of  so  much  of 
his  beloved  society,  but  because  it  might  endanger 
his  precious  health,  there  might  still  be  some  re- 
luctance,— ^knowing  as  all  did  what  was  his  sense  of 
public  duty,  to  persuade  bim  not  to  listen  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends  in  the  Direction.  And, 
with  characteristic  generosity  and  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, he  determined,  therefore,  to  take  the  step,  past 
revocation,  without  consulting  any  member  of  the 
family-party,  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
step  might  be  his  own,  and  that,  if  any  evil  should 
result  from  it,  there  should  be  no  self-reproach  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  breast.  It  was  not  until 
everything  was  concluded,  that  he  announced  in 
Portland-place  his  intention  of  again  accepting  the 
Chair. 

In  April,  1846,  Mr.  Tucker  was,  a  second  time, 
elected  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
and  in  April,  1847,  he  was,  a  second  time,  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Tucker's  second  Chairmanship  was  a  less 
troublous  one  than  his  first — ^but  it  was  not  a  less 
busy  or  a  less  important  one.  It  happened  that  in 
the  year  1847-48  an  unusual  amount  of  patronage 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Court;  and  that  there 
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was  an  unwonted  nmnber  tif  iiiose  public  cotertam- 
ments  which  draw  together  at  the  hospitable  hoard 
of  the  Company  so  many  of  the  most  distin^infllied 
men  of  the  age.  During  this  year,  not  only  was  a 
new  Governor  appomted  to  the  Bombay  Presidency* 
and  another  to  the  Madras  Fresidenc^j't  but  it  ida- 
Yohred  also  uponihe  East  India  Company  to  ap- 
point a  Goremor-General  in  succession  to  liord 
Hardinge,  who,  greatly  to  the  x^iet  of  Hsb  Court, 
had  announced  hn  intention  of  laying  down  ibe 
TWOS  of  ofiS.ce.  *•  Lord  ]>alhousie/'  wrote  Mr. 
Tncker,  in  a  lett«  dated  the  2eth  of  July,  16lli7, 
"  is  to  be  the  new  Governor-General,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  the  new  Governor  of  Madras.  The  papers 
say  that  these  appointments  were  proposed  ^  us  by 
the  Ministry ;  but  the  tact  is,  that  thqr  were  pro- 
posed by  us.  There  is  only  the  diiflference  of  a-pre- 
position." 

By  Mr.  Tncker,  on  whom,  primarily  as  OfaairmBn, 
the  duty  of  selection  descended,  the  responsibility 
was  by  no  means  lightly  regarded ;  and  it  was  a 
source  of  personal  regret  to  him  that  the  vacsnof 
had  occurred  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Writing 
to  Lord  Hardmge  in  May,  he  said,  "  No  proposition 
has  yet  been  made  -through  me  to  the  Court  by  her 
Majesty's  Government ;  and  I  do  believe  that  a 
hope  is  still  entertained  that  your  Lordship  will 
continue  at  your  post.  I  have  a  selfish  feding  on 
this  subject,  for  a  change  may  involve  me  in  great 
difficulty.    I  consider  the  selection  for  the  office  of 

*  Lord  Falkland.  f  ^^  Henry  Tottisger. 
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GoYeenu)i?*GfiiieFal  to  impose  a  sacred  duty.  The 
^|»,,g„f  ^„,„  J^^d  «,K>n  «^  selec 
tion,  and  the  public  interests  may  be  seriously 
affeetod  by  it.  This  is  not  mere  speculation.  To 
my  infinite  annoyance  I  was  on  a  f  ormeor  occasion 
omnpeUed  to  oppose  an  arrangement  in  which  I 
could  not  honestly  concur ;  and  it  would  be  an 
instance  of  eoEtraordinary  bad  fortune  (which  I 
should  most  earnestly  deprecate)  if  I  should,  a 
aeeond.time,  be  j^aoed  in  the  same  enibarrassing 
position.  I  can  only  hope  for  ihe  best;  and  re- 
aolve  to  domff  best.'' 

And,  doubtless,  he  did  his  best,  when,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Court,  he  recommended  Lord 
JDalhousie  for  the  high  office  of  GoTemor-General  of 
India.  !I3iere  was  fortunately  on  this  occasion  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  authorities  of  the 
Company  and  of  the  Crown.  The  appointment  was 
one  of  those  felicitous  ones  which  evoke  no  conflict 
of  interests,  and  scarcely  excite  any  antagonism  of 
•cq^imban.  It  was  approved  in  En^and ;  it  was  ap- 
proved in  India.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  unstamed  Teputation  and  uncommon 
ability ;  sedulous  in  his  attention  to  business,  and 
energetic  without  «x:travagance.  It  was  believed 
that  he  would  prove  to  be  at  once  a  vigorous  and  a 
safe  Tuler — one  who  knew  when  action  was  required 
and  when  repose;  one  equal  to  the  necessities  of 
stirring  times,  but  not  eager  io  create  them.  And 
it  was  mainly  because  moderation  was  este^ned  to 
be  a  distingmshing  ieofcure  of  his  character  that  Mr. 
Tucker  gave  him  his  confidence  without  stint. 
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It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Ghainnan  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  deliver  a  parting  admonitory 
address  to  every  newly-appointed  Governor.  In 
these  addresses  the  same  leading  principles  are 
necessarily  inculcated  on  all  occasions ;  and  there 
are  certain  stereotyped  forms  of  expression,  honored 
by  long  usage,  which  one  Chairman  after  another  is 
necessitated  to  use,  for  they  are  indispensable  to 
the  completeness  of  the  oration.  By  the  departing 
statesman  these  valedictory  harangues  are  generally 
received  as  matters  of  course,  and  the  exhortations 
they  contain  not  seldom  whistled  to  the  wind  on 
emerging  into  the  outer  air  of  Leadenhall-street. 
On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  it  is 
probable  that  all  that  Mr.  Tucker  had  to  say  had 
been  said  more  mLqiutely  and  more  emphatically  in 
private,  and  that  he  now  only  embodied  his  fore- 
gone admonitions  in  more  formal  and  stately  periods. 
Lord  Dalhousie  had  visited  the  venerable  Chairman 
in  his  own  private  room  at  the  India  House,  and 
had  shown  himself  eager  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  one  who  had  been  a  ripe  Indian  statesman  before 
the  youthful  Governor-General  had  been  bom.  It 
is  easy  to  divine  what  those  lessons  were.  It  is  no 
part  of  my  duty  to  inquire  how  far  they  hiave  been 
regarded. 

The  formality  of  the  valedictory  address  is  followed 
by  the  festivity  of  the  Farewell  Banquet.  When 
the  Governor  Elect  has  been  instructed  and  admo- 
nished in  Leadenhall-street  he  is  sumptuously  feasted 
and  flattered  in  the  coterminous  street  of  Bishops- 
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gate ;  and  then  it  is  well  that  he  should  speedily 
embark.  The  entertaimneiit  to  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
not  the  first  at  which  Mr.  Tucker  had  presided  since 
he  succeeded  to  the  Chairmanship  in  April.  In 
July,  1847,  he  had  welcomed  home  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  recent  campaigns  on  the  Punjabee  frontier. 
At  this  entertainment  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia, 
who  had  earned  for  himself  a  right  to  be  classed 
among  the  heroes  of  the  Sutlej,  was  an  honored 
guest.  This  was  one  of  many  features  which  ren- 
dered the  Banquet  a  remarkable  one,  not  easily  to 
be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  festivities  of  the  evening.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  open,  ingenuous  character  of  the  young 
Prince  that  drew  Mr.  Tucker's  heart  towards  him : 
and  there  were  few  in  this  country  who  more  sin- 
cerely lamented  the  premature  close  of  his  career 
than  the  venerable  statesman  who  had  entertained 
him,  with  so  much  geniality,  at  the  London  Tavern. 
The  feelings  of  kindness  and  respect  between  them 
were,  indeed,  reciprocal.  It  will  somewhat  inter- 
rupt the  narrative  to  introduce  in  this  place  the 
following  letters,  which  they  interchanged  some 
months  after  their  meeting  in  the  City  Banqueting- 
room — ^but  the  interruption  will  be  readily  forgiven. 
They  call  for  no  introduction  and  no  comment : 

"  MR.  TUCKER  TO  PRINCE  WALDEMAR  OF  PRUSSIA. 

"  East  India  House,  18th  March,  1848. 

**  My  much  ESTEEMED  Prince,— I  have  been  honored  with 
your  Royal  Highness's  letter  of  the  29th  ult.;  and  I  beg  to 
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tender  my  respectful  and  warm  acknowledgnientt  for  Tonr 
R.H.'s  kind  recollecdon  of  my  request  to  be  fiivoied  with,  auto- 
graphs of  the  Royal  Family  of  Prussia;  and  I  can  assure  your 
ILH.  that  those  which  you  have  kindly  sent  will  be  highly 
valued  by  my  daughters^  who  will  consider  them  a  very  in- 
teresting addition  to  their  collection 

'^  Your  Royal  Highness  will,  I  am  sure,  be  gkd  to  hear  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  Lord  Hardinge  in  this  country^  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  The  Court  of  Directors  give  the  noble  Lord 
an  entertainment  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  April;  and  if 
Berlin  were  a  little  nearer  to  us,  I  should  eamesdy  entreat  yoor 
R.IL  to  join  your  companions  in  arms  on  this  oocasion ;  and  to 
impart  additional  lustre  to  the  compliment  which  we  proposa 
to  pay  his  Lordship  on  the  occasion  of  his  return.  In  that  case, 
I  should  enjoy  the  very  great  gratification  of  having  to  present 
your  R.H.,  and  your  personal  staff,  with  the  Sutlej  Medals, 
which  we  expect  to  have  ready  for  distribution  in  the  oouzbb  of 
a  very  few  days. 

'^  I  pray  Heaven  for  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  for  the  con*- 
tinned  prosperity  of  yoilr  Royal  Highness's  illustrious  House. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration 
and  respect, 

''  Tour  Royal  Highness's  most  faithful  servant, 

''  H«.  St.Gbgbge  Tuckee. 

"To  his  Royal  Highness 
"  Princo  Wiildemar  of  Fnissia,  ftc^  fto." 


(( 
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<<  BerKn,  38th  April,  1843. 

*'  My  deak  Mr.  Tucker, — It  was  impossible  for  me  to  find 
a  quiet  moment,  in  the  troublesome  and  excited  state  in  which  we 
are  thrown  in  our  heretofore  peaceful  Grermany ,  to  fulfil  my  warm 
desire,  and  to  express  to  you  earlier  my  feelings  of  gratitude  for 
the  remittance  of  the  Sutlej  Medals.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
all  whom  you  kindly  decorated  with  it  are  proud  to  wear  this 
present,  given  as  a  remembrance  of  a  for-ever-glorious  cam- 
paign, where  British  valor  manifested  its  reno?med  fame,  and 
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-where  we  Prnssians  were  lucky,  enough  to  witness  theinvinci-r 
bility  of  our  old  allies.  It  is  my  ainceiest  wish  that  this  friendly 
understanding  between  our  two  nations,  which  are  connected  by 
ties  of  relationship,  may  never  be  interrupted  on  account  of 
their  mutual  wel&re,  which  i^  more  unoeriaedn  diaa  arei  in 
these  times. 

**I  take  this  opporttmity,  dear  Sir,  to  offer  you  my  best 
thanks  for  your  amiable  letter  of  the  18th  ult.  I  hope  you  will 
preserve  your  kindly  feelings  towards  me,  as  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  still  remember  with  gratitude  your  personal  complaisance 
with  which  you  treated  me  during  niy  stay  in  London,  as  much 
aa  the  very  distingidfihed  manner  with  which  I  was  received  in 
the  East  India  House — a  very  gratifying  moment  of  my  life, 
for  which  I  have  also  to  be  thankful  to  you. 

''  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  these  feelings  of  gratitude,  for 
ever 

•^Youis, 
"  Walbkmab,  Paihck  op  Prussia." 

In  all  its  outer  acddenta  and  environments  the 
great  Dinner  to  Lord  Balhousie  on  the  4th  of  Novenir 
ber,  1847,  was  much  like  any  other  dinner  of  the 
same  land.  There  was  the  usualsupply  of  turtle  and 
yenison — of  oold  punch  and  Champagne — ^the  usual 
assemblage  of  my  Lords  and  Grentlemen,  including 
miany  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  the  greatest 
soldiers  of  the  age — ^the  usual  vociferations  of  Mr. 
Toole,  the  Toast-master,  and  the  usual  after-dinner 
addresses.  It  is  seldom  given  to  man  to  enjoy  better 
dinners  or  pleasanter  parties  than  these — ^for  not 
only  are  the  good  things  of  the  world  abundant,  but 
there  is  an  abundance  of  ready  hands  to  dispense 
them :  there  i&  a  multitude  of  guests  and  no  crowd ; 
dignity  without  restraint,  and  cordiality  with  all 
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decorum.  There  is  the  excitement  of  a  public  en- 
tertaimnent  with  the  comfort  of  a  private  party. 
And  in  all  these  pleasant  characteristics  the  dinner 
to  Lord  Dalhousie  differed  little  from  those  which 
have  preceded  or  which  have  followed  it.  Neither 
outwardly  was  there  much  diflference  in  the  de- 
meanor of  the  Chairman.  The  wonted  geniality 
scintillated  in  all  his  speeches.  He  spoke  with  the 
same  earnestness — ^with  the  same  impressiveness  as 
he  had  done  on  former  occasions.  But  the  day  had 
been  to  him  one  of  severest  trial. 

A  short  time  before,  one  of  Mr.  Tucker's  sons — 
a  civilian  on  the  Bengal  establishment — ^had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  with  fearful  violence,  against 
the  portico  of  a  friend's  house.  His  head  had  come 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  pillars,  and  he  had  since 
been  lying  between  life  and  death  at  the  Mofiissil 
station,  where  the  accident  had  occurred — ^that  very 
station  of  Gyah,  where  Mr.  Tucker's  first  Indian 
experiences  had  been  gathered.  This  sad  intelli- 
gence had  reached  him  by  a  preceding  mail ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  on  the  very  morning  of  the  great 
entertainment  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  arrived  of 
another  overland  despatch — ^the  despatch  by  which 
Mr.  Tucker  expected  to  receive  tidings  either  of 
his  son's  death  or  of  his  recovery — ^was  announced 
at  the  India  House.  The  forenoon  was  passed  in 
painful  suspense,  and  yet  in  necessary  activity.  The 
letters  had  not  yet  been  delivered.  The  pressure  on 
the  father's  heart  was  almost  intolerable ;  but  there 
was  much  work  to  be  done — ^much  for  which  prepa- 
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ration  was  to  be  made — and  Mr.  Tucker's  wonted 
firmness  and  self-control  did  not  desert  him.  He 
did  all  that  it  behoved  him  to  do,  and  then  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  letters. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  they  were  delivered. 
There  was  not  one  in  his  son's  handwriting.     Tre- 
mulously anticipating  the  worst,  Mr.  Tucker  opened 
the  first  that  presented  itself  to  him — and  a  little 
note  fell  from  it.     It  was  written  by  his  boy.     The 
enclosure  was  from  the  medical  officer  who  had 
attended  him— announcing  that  so  great  an  im- 
provement had  taken  place  that  the  invalid  would 
be  speedily  enabled  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  for  England.    The  weight 
which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  Mr.  Tucker's  heart 
was  now  removed ;  and  it  beat  freely  with  exulta- 
tion and  gratitude.     But  there  is  always  something 
enervating  and  unhinging  in  such  reactions.     It  is 
a  strong  mind  the  equilibrium  of  which  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  such  shocks  as  this.     But  with  all  the 
tender-heartedness  of  a  woman,  Mr.  Tucker  had  an 
habitual  self-command  truly  heroic;   and  he  now 
held  his  feelings  in  subjection  to  his  will.     He  went 
through  his  appointed  duties  with  composure — deli- 
vered the  valedictory  address  at  the  India  House, 
and  presided  at  the  complimentary  Banquet  at  the 
London  Tavern  as  though  he  had  not  a  few  hours 
before  been  in  tremulous  expectancy  of  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  son. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  just  before  his 
retirement  from  the  Chair,  he  twice  again  presided 

2n 
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at  the  pubKc  entertainments  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  first  of  these  was  a  farewell  dinner  to 
Lord  Falkland,  who  was  about  to  proceed  as  Go- 
vernor to  Bombay.  The  second  was  a  congratu- 
latory Banquet  to  Lord  Hardinge,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  return  from  India.  This  was  on  many  ac- 
counts a  remarkable  gathering — and  it  was  the  last 
one  at  which  Mr.  Tucker  ever  presided.  It  may  be 
said  that  on  this  5th  of  April,  1848,  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  Public.  Of  Lord  Hardinge  he  had 
ever  been  a  steady  admirer  and  consistent  supporter. 
There  was  not,  perhaps  in  the  whole  kingdom,  a  man 
with  a  sincerer  love  of  Peace — ^not  one  who  despised 
and  condemned,  with  a  more  sovereign  contempt 
and  a  more  vital  abhorrence,  those  traders  in  War, 
who  make  for  themselves  the  occasion  of  battle,  and 
smite  either  for  the  love  of  smiting,  or  for  the  re- 
wards that  Victory  brings.  He  had  no  toleration 
for  the  cruel  or  the  ambitious  soldier ;  but  he  saw 
in  Lord  Hardinge  one  neither  cruel  nor  ambitious — 
one  who  had  kept  the  sword  in  the  scabbard  as  long 
as  it  could  be  kept  there  with  safety  and  with  honor 
— one  who  had  been  slow  to  strike,  but  who  had 
struck,  in  self-defence,  bravely  and  well,  and  who, 
in  the  hour  of  conquest,  had  exercised  a  forbearance 
as  conspicuous  as  his  gallantry  in  the  field.  He 
saw  in  Lord  Hardinge  a  great  soldier,  with  whom 
courage  and  clemency,  success  and  moderation,  went 
hand  in  hand ;  and  he  honored  the  man  who,  amidst 
so  much  to  dazzle  and  to  disturb,  could  stiQ  possess 
himself  in  steadfastness  of  soul. 
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What,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Tucker 
said  in  praise  of  Lord  Hardioge,  he  said  from  the 
full  heart;  and  he  said  it,  too,  with  an  enlarg<ed 
satisfaction,  hecause  he  spoke  in  the  presence  of  the 
foremost  soldier  of  the  age.    The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Company, 
and  had  attended  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  and  heloved  of  his  Lieutenants.     He  had 
not  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Company 
since  they  had  incurred  his  displeasure  by  the  recall 
of  Lord  Ellenborough* — ^but    now  his    animosity 
seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  he  met  Mr.  Tucker 
with  even  more  than  his  old  cordiality,  extending 
both  his  hands  to  greet  the  Chairman,  and  eagerly 
inquiring  after  his  health.    This  was  not  one  of  the 
least  of  the  circumstances  which  on  that  evening 
stirred  Mr.  Tucker's  heart  with  grateful  emotions. 
He  knew  that  the  displeasure  of  the  great  Duke 
was  imreasonable  and  unjust ;  but  although  he  never 
regretted  the  cause  of  it,  he  could  not  help  lamenting 
the  effect. 

But  there  was  a  shady  side  to  the  picture,  too. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  was  Mr.  Tucker's  last  appear- 
ance, in  a  prominent  position,  before  the  FubUc.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  although  his  career  of  official 
usefulness  was  not  at  an  end,  that  he  then^virtually 
bade  farewell  to  Public  Life.  When  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  pro- 

*  On  the  occasion  of  the  Farewell  Entertainment  to  Lord  Dalhonsie,  the 
Buke  had  accepted  the  inyitation,  bnt  had  not  attended  the  dinner.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Tucker  from  proposing  his  health,  with  all 
warmth  of  heart  and  fervency  of  manner. 

2n  2 
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posed  the  health  of  Mr.  Tucker  and  the  Court,  the 
venerable  Chairman  replied  :  "I  accept  the  compli- 
ment which  has  been  oflfered  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  whose  organ,  on  this  occasion,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be.  But  I  am  only  the  Pageant 
of  a  day ;  and  after  having  fretted  my  little  hour  I 
must  disappear.  If,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
appropriate  any  part  of  the  compliment,  I  must 
assign  it  to  its  true  source.  I  had  the  good  fortune, 
in  the  early  days  of  my  boyhood,  to  enjoy  a  pure 
atmosphere.  I  first  served  under  the  great  and  good 
Lord  Comwallis,  who  was  the  perfect  personification 
of  disinterestedness  and  patriotism.  He  steadily 
enforced  the  principles  of  justice ;  he  saw  no  object 
but  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country.  I  had 
also  the  good  fortune  to  be  patronised  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Jones,  whose  genius  seemed  to  soar 
above  this  lower  world,  and  whose  love  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  whose  devotion  to  literature,  im- 
pressed me  with  a  feeling  which  I  have  carried 
through  life.  To  these  estimable  men  be  assigned 
the  merit  of  anything  which  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  accomplish.  And  now,  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen  who  know  me  not,  and  whom  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  seeing  probably  for  the  last  time,  I  bid 
you  a  respectful  Farewell.  To  my  colleagues,  friends, 
and  companions,  who  do  know  me,  I  would  say, 
farewell  till  we  meet  again. 

*<  <  Inveni  portom,  Spes  et  Fortuna,  Talete! 

Sat  me  ladistis,  ludite  nunc  alios/ 
"  <  Tve  reached  the  haven— Fortune,  Hope  adieu, 

Let  others  now  the  slippery  path  pnrsne.'  " 
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But  although  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  words 
he  took  farewell  of  the  larger  outside  circle  of  the 
Public,  there  was  still  a  season  of  continued  use- 
fulness remaining  before  him;  his  work,  indeed, 
was  not  yet  done.  I  have  hitherto  only  spoken  in 
this  chapter  of  those  circumstances,  arising  out  of 
Mr.  Tucker's  second  tenure  of  office  as  Chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company,  which  brought  hinn  pro- 
minently before  the  Public.  But  it  is  not  of  these 
public  appearances  that  the  Chairman-life  of  an  East 
India  Director  is  made  up ;  all  this,  as  Mr.  Tucker 
said,  is  but  the  pageantry  of  the  hour.  There  is  a 
solid  reality  about  it,  far  beyond  the  scope  of  fare- 
well addresses  to  Governor-Gtenerals,  or  complimen- 
tary after-dinner  harangues.  And  Mr.  Tucker,  at 
least,  was  not  one  to  suffer  his  office  to  degenerate 
into  a  sham. 

He  was,  indeed,  very  tenacious  of  the  character  of 
the  Court,  and  on  all  occasions  asserted  its  rights 
and  upheld  its  dignity.  To  the  very  last  he  pro- 
tested against  the  encroachments  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  At  one  of  the  public  entertainments  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
who  had  long  presided  at  that  Board,  on  proposing 
Mr.  Tucker's  health,  had  said :  "  A  more  conscien- 
tious, a  more  zealous,  a  more  vigilant  guardian  of 
the  interests  entrusted  to  him  could  not  exist ;"  and 
had  added,  that  although  '^  allusion  had  been  made  to 
differences  that  might  arise  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
between  the  two  authorities,  he  could  only  say,  that 
if  these   quarrels  were  between  them,  they  were 
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lovers'  quarrels,  which  only  ended  in  the  renewal  of 
love/'  But  the  real  state  of  affairs  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  these  post-prandial  amenities.  Doubtless,  thein- 
teroourse  between  them  was  maintained  without  the 
smallest  leaven  of  personal  animosity  on  either  side. 
They  were  both  of  iiiem  far  above  the  littleness  of 
suffering  any  feelings  of  private  resentment  to  enter 
into  the  official  conflicts  which  occasionaUy  arose. 
These  were  simply  conflicts  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  it  was  in 
the  course  of  one  of  them  that  Mr.  Tucker  wrote  to  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
that  in  the  Secret  Conmiittee  the  representatives  of 
the  East  India  Company  should  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  nulUty,  and  suffered  only  to  perform  minis- 
terial  duties  which  could  as  well  be  executed  by  "  a 
secretary  or  a  seal." 

That  each  statesman  conscientiously  pursued  the 
course  of  official  conduct  that  seemed  to  him  best 
calculated  to  advance  the  public  interests,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  But  there  was  much  conflict  of  opinion ; 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  when  the  two  authorities 
came  into  actual  collision,  as  they  sometimes  did, 
there  was  unconstitutional  encroachment  on  the  side 
of  the  Board,  constitutional  resistance  on  the  side 
of  the  Company.  Thus,  on  one  occa^on,  the  Board 
cancelled  in  a  letter  which  the  Court  had  addressed 
to  one  of  the  local  Governments,  a  passage  ordering 
the  dismissal  of  one  of  their  servants — ^an  officer  of 
the  Indian  navy.    That  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
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invested  by  law  with  the  power  of  dismissiBg  their 
own  servants,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  They  had 
authority  to  dismiss  a  Governor-General — and  an- 
thority  to  dismiss  a  naval  lieutenant.  Any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  this  authority  was  clearly  contrary 
to  law ;  and  Mr.  Tucker,  when  he  resisted  it,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  did  only  what  he  was 
bound  to  do  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  the 
Court.  As  an  iadividual  Director  he  had  opposed 
the  measure  in  question ;  but  as  the  organ  of  the 
Court  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  it,  whatever  might 
be  the  decree  of  the  Board. 

This  is  given  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  authorities  were  some- 
times brought  into  collision ;  but  there  were  more 
important  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  ge- 
neral fanctions  of  the  Secret  Committee  and  the 
intent  of  its  organisation.  Upon  this  subject  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Tucker  were  hopelessly  at 
variance.  The  former  regarded  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee as  a  mere  sham ;  and  determined  to  keep  it 
so.  He  thought  that  there  was  little  use  in  per- 
sonal conferences  between  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  "  Chairs"  of  the  East 
India  Company;  and  insisted  that,  although  the 
latter  might  relieve  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  by 
writing  Dissents  or  Protests  in  their  own  houses, 
for  their  own  comfort  or  convenience,  they  had  no 
power  to  record  them,  and  no  right  to  claim  for 
them  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  public 
documents.     He  described  the  system  of  writing 
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and  recording  minutes  at  the  India  House  as  axi 
inconvenient  practice,  which    encouraged    contro- 
versy, retarded  puhlic  husiness,   and  perpetuated 
disunion;   and  declared  that  if  he  could  do  away 
with  this  bad  Indian  habit,  he  would  do  so  to- 
morrow.   Erom  aU  of  this  Mr.  Tucker  emphatically 
dissented.    He  asserted  his  belief  that  personal  ex- 
planations had  sometimes  removed  dijQ&culties,  and 
enabled  the  two  authorities  to  carry  on  the  public 
business  with  more  expedition,  and  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner,  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
practicable ;  and  so  far  &om  regarding  the  system 
of  recording  minutes  as  a  mischievous  one,  he  ear- 
nestly declared  that  the  greatest  consolation  he  had 
enjoyed,  or  could  enjoy,  as  a  public  servant,  arose 
from  the  reflection  that  he  had  placed  on  record  his 
sentiments  and  forewarning  on  the  Afghan  question, 
the  Scinde  question,  the  Resumption  of  Rent-free 
Tenures,  the  Extension  of  the  Opium  Monopoly,  &c. 
That  the  practice  of  recording  the  dissents  of  the 
Secret  Committee  might  have  been  inconvenient  to 
the  Crown  Ministers,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  that 
was  hardly  the  question  at  issue,  nor  could  Mr. 
Tucker  so  regard  it.     But  irreconcUeable  as  was  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  statesmen, 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  was  maintained 
in  all  their  relations  with  one  another ;  and  one  of 
the  last  letters  which  Mr.  Tucker  wrote  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  India  Board,  before  quitting  the  Chair 
in  1848,  he  concluded  by  saying :  "  My  time  is  now 
short ;  and  in  six  weeks  I  shall  be  relieved  from  a 
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charge,  which  in  many  respects  has  heen  irksome  to 
me,  although  I  am  very  far  from  including  my  inter- 
course with  you  among  the  disagreeables.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  the  source  of  satisfaction  to  me.'* 
Something,  too,  may  be  said  in  this  place  about 
Mr.  Tucker's  distribution  of  his  patronage.  Much 
has  been  written  and  spoken,  at  divers  times  and  in 
divers  places,  about  the  nepotism  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  corpus 
delicti  appears  to  be  this,  that  having  every  year 
a  few  writerships  and  a  considerable  number  of 
cadetships,  besides  a  certain  number  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  medical  and  clerical  services  at  their 
disposal,  they  provide,  out  of  this  fund,  for  their 
children,  or  grandchildren — and  for  a  few  more  re- 
mote connexions.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cem,  in  this,  anything  discreditable  to  the  Directors 
themselves,  or  disadvantageous  to  the  public  interests. 
It  may  be  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature,  which  fixed  the  salary  of  an 
East  India  Director  at  an  amount  below  the  sum 
apportioned  to  a  jimior  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
that  the  patronage  of  the  Company  should,  in  some 
sort,  be  considered  as  the  perquisites  of  office.  But 
setting  aside  this  consideration  altogether,  it  appears 
that  the  department  of  Government,  the  chiefs  of 
which  do  not  distribute  the  patronage  at  their  dis- 
posal among  their  own  friends,  is  yet  to  be  disco- 
vered. And  there  is  this  remarkable  difference 
between  the  distributors  of  English  and  Indian 
patronage,  that  whereas  the  tenure  of  office  by  a 
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Crown  Minister  is  always  more  or  less  precarious,  an 
East  India  Director  is  elected  for  life.  He  is  not, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  grasping  everything 
within  his  reach  whilst  the  sunshine  of  place  and 
possession  is  beaming  upon  him,  lest  some  stray  gust 
of  popular  caprice  should  suddenly  blow  him  back 
into  private  life.  Mr.  Tucker,  for  example,  held  his 
place  at  the  India  House  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  that  period  he  sent  out  five  sons  to  India 
in  the  Company's  service ;  and  he  provided  for  some 
collateral  relatives.  Now,  there  is  this  advantage  in 
the  India  House  system,  that  however  much  a 
Director  may  be  given  to  nepotism,  the  nepotes  are 
never  so  numerous  as  not  to  leave  a  large  surphisage 
of  patronage  to  be  distributed  among  applicants 
whose  claims  are  mainly  of  a  public  diaracter.  That 
every  Director  gives  away  a  considerable  number  of 
appointments  solely  on  these  public  grounds  is  not 
to  be  questioned.  They  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  the  India  House  are  best  pre- 
pared to  depose  confidently  to  the  fact. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  claims  of  some  applicants  are  advanced  in 
vain.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  India 
House  that  petitioners — and  worthy  ones,  too — are 
sometimes  sent  empty  away.  But  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  public  building  in  the  country  where  so 
much  time  is  spent  by  the  dispensers  of  patronage 
in  listening  to  and  sifting  such  claims,  and  that  no 
official  men  are,  on  the  whole,  so  patient  and  so 
courteous.  The  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
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who  is  supposed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Court,  and  to  exercdse  a  sort  of  general  power  over 
its  patronage — to  be  the  depositary,  indeed,  of  all 
kinds  of  rich  gifts,  and  the  target  at  which  all  sorts 
of  complaints  may  be  rightfully  levelled— day  after 
day  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  recep- 
tion of  these  petitioners.  He  and  his  Deputy  have 
a  double  share  of  patronage  at  their  disposal ;  but 
the  number  of  appointments  in  their  gift  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  applicants,  and 
there  must  necessarily  be  many  refusals.  This  was 
the  most  painful  part  of  Mr.  Tucker's  duties ;  as  I 
doubt  not  it  was  and  is  of  all  his  colleagues  who 
have  occupied  the  Chair.  But  he  was  accessible  to 
all  comers ;  he  received  them  with  ready  courtesy, 
and  when  compelled  to  return  a  refusal,  was  careful 
that  it  should  be  a  kindly  one.  It  has  been  said  of 
him,  indeed,  as  it  was  said  of  Marlborough,  that  "  he 
could  refuse  more  gracefully  than  other  people  could 
grant,  and  those  who  went  away  from  him  the  most 
dissatisfied  as  to  the  substance  of  their  business,  were 
yet  personally  charmed  with  him,  and  in  some  degree 
coinforted  by  his  manner." 

It  was  his  privilege,  however,  to  distribute  no 
small  share  of  his  patronage  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
own  private  friends,  and  largely  to  elicit,  by  these 
bestowals,  the  gratitude  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
As  years  advanced,  he  became  increasingly  solicitous 
about  the  right  appropriation  of  the  appointments 
in  his  gift.  The  dispensation  of  his  clerical  patron- 
age had  always  been  a  matter  of  amdety  to  him ;  for 
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he  conscientiously  recognised  the  greatness  of  the 
responsibility  it  involved.  During  his  first  Chair- 
manship  he  had  placed  two  Indian  chaplainci^  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford — ^then  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — and  now  he  made  a  similar 
offering  to  Cambridge,  through  the  Chancellor, 
Prince  Albert : 

"  TO  H.R.H.  PBINCE  ALBERT,  &C.,  &C. 

<*£a8t  India  House,  16th  December,  1847. 

"  Sir, — When,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  the  honor  of 
holding  my  present  station  as  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  I  was  induced  to 
solicit  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  do  me  the  favor  to  pre- 
sent from  among  the  members  of  that  University  two  clergy- 
men for  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  on  the  Indian  Establish- 
ment. I  was  desirous  on  this  occasion  to  testify  my  personal 
respect  for  his  Grace,  as  well  as  my  respect  for  the  University, 
and  to  feel  satisfied  that  individuals  would  be  selected  for  the 
sacred  office  who  would  do  credit  to  the  nomination,  and  who 
would  be  found  useful  and  respectable  members  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

''  Upon  similar  considerations  I  am  induced  to  solicit  that 
your  Royal  Highness  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  present  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge  two  of  its  members  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Assistant-Chaplain  at  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal 
and  Madras;  and  in  making  this  request,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  hope  that  it  will  be  graciously  received  as  a 
testimony  of  my  great  respect  for  your  Royal  Highness,  and 
for  the  University  over  which  you  preside. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect  and  de- 
ference, your  Royal  Highness's  most  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

"To  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  &c.,  &c" 
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Some  years  before  he  had  offered  a  cadetship  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  as 
Rector  of  the  Glasgow  University,  to  be  given  to 
one  of  the  students  of  that  Institution.  The  letter 
in  which  he  tendered  the  appointment  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer,  that  the  retrospect  will  be 
forgiven : 
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''East  India  House,  17th  January,  1837. 

*'  My  DEAR  Sir, — The  youth  of  Glasgow  are  worthy  of  all 
honor;  and  I  regard  your  recent  visit  to  that  city  as  the  most 
auspicious  event  which  has  occurred  for  some  time — an  event 
which  I  hail  with  joy  and  hope,  as  the  harbinger  of  our  coun- 
try's deliverance. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  feel  pleasure  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  providing  for  one  of  these  public- 
spirited  young  men;  and  I,  in  consequence,  take  the  liberty  of 

placing  at  your  disposal  a  nomination  to  the service  of 

India. 

^'  I  should,  perhaps,  feel  some  hesitation  in  taking  this  step 
if  I  had  anything  to  ask,  and  if  you  were  the  dispenser  of 
favor;  but  my  motives  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken.  I  am  too 
old  for  ambition,  and  too  young,  I  hope,  for  avarice;  even  if 
you  were  in  a  situation  to  gratify  these  passions. 

"  With  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  your  complete  success 
in  the  glorious  coui-se  which  you  have  undertaken,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be, 

"  Dear  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

The  offer,  however,  was  not  accepted.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  answer  was  full  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  but 
he  said  that  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with 
a  single  student  in  the  University,  and  that  he  knew 
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no  pubKc  object  that  was  to  be  gained  by  his  holding 
the  appointment  in  his  gift.*  Whether  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  it  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Collegiate  authorities  for  purposes  of  pnbUc 
competition,  or  whether  he  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  recognise  the  expediency  of  such  a  mode 
of  dispensing  the  Company's  patronage,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Tucker  declared  his  will- 
ingness to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral an  Assistant-Surgeoncy,  to  be  given  to  one  of 
the  native  students  of  the  Medical  CoUege  of  Calcutta. 
"  The  question,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  No- 
vember, 1847,  "  of  their  eligibiKty  to  appointments  in 
the  regular  branch  of  the  service  has  not  yet  been 
mooted,  but  I  will  consult  my  colleagues  on  this 
question  at  our  next  meeting,  and  if  it  should  be 
considered  that  they  can,  without  objection,  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Medical  service  as  Assistant- Sur- 
geons, I  shall  be  happy  to  place  a  nomination  for 
one  of  them  at  your  Lordship's  disposal.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits,  in  my  opinion,  which  we  have  yet 
conferred  on  the  people  of  India,  is  the  introduction 
of  medical  science  among  them,  and  the  dissipation 

*  The  passage  in  which  this  is  stated  is  worthy  of  insertion  here:— *'I  feel 
much  obliged  bj  your  kind  consideration,  and  assure  you  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity that  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  ayailing  myself  of  the  kind 
offer  which  accompanies  your  letter,  if  I  could  do  so  with  advantage.  But  1 
literally  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  any  one  student  at  Glasgow  when 
they  elected  me,  and  I  hare  therefore  no  private  and  personal  wish  to  gratifv 
by  profiting  by  your  kind  consideration.  ....  Having,  therefore,  no  person:.  I 
wish  to  gratify,  and  fearing  no  public  object  would  be  advanced  by  my  avail- 
ing myself  of  your  generosity,  I  return  to  you  the  enclosed,  with  thanks  as 
sincere  and  cordial  as  if  I  had  been  enabled  to  make  use  of  it** 
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of  their  prejudice  against  anatomical  operations." 
But  the  Court,  after  mature  deliberation,  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  appointment  of  these  native 
students  to  the  covenanted  branch  of  the  service 
would  be  attended  with  much  public  iaconvenience. 
The  decision  was  severely  criticised  out  of  doors; 
and  many  arguments,  theoretically  sound,  were  ad- 
duced against  the  exclusion  of  the  native  students. 
But  there  were  practical  considerations  weighing 
heavily  on  the  other  side ;  and  they  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Service  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  attach  these  deserving  youths, 
and  the  character  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
them,  believed  that  both  the  welfare  of  the  students 
themselves,  and  the  interests  of  the  public,  would  be 
best  promoted  by  eflfectually  providing  for  them  as 
medical  practitioners  without  giviug  them  military 
commissions.* 

The  activity  of  Mr.  Tucker  at  this  period  was 
great.  There  was  scarcely  a  subject  connected,  in 
any  way,  with  the  Government  of  India,  from  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugarf  to  the  officering 

*  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Tucker's  patronage,  the  reader  may 
advantageously  turn  back  to  a  letter  given  at  page  482,  in  which  the  writer 
says :  "  I  have  determined  to  apply  my  extra  patronage  as  Chairman,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sons  and  relations  of  meritorious  officers  in  his  Majesty's  and  our 


own  service.** 


f  See,  on  the  subject  of  Cotton  Cultivation,  letter  to  Mr.  Thomason,  given 
in  the  following  chapter;  and  letters  to  Mr.  Comewall  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Thomason,  in  Memorials  of  Indian  Govenanent  (page  177).  In  one  of  the 
latter  Mr.  Tucker  says:  "  It  is  singular  that  I  should,  at  this  late  period,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  years,  be  pursuing  an  object  which  attracted  my  at- 
tention as  a  boy,  whilst  residing  in  the  Hurriaul  Aurung,  in  the  district  of 
Bigashaye.'*  To  the  kindred  topic  of  Indian  Sugar  reference  is  made  in 
Chapter  XX.  Some  excellent  remarks,  written  in  1848,  on  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  European  officer  and  the  native  soldier,  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Tucker's  Memorials  (pp.  93,  et  seq,). 
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of  the  native  army,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  he 
did  not  apply  himself  with  all  the  energy  and  ability 
of  his  youth.  Some  of  his  most  valuable  papers  were 
written  about  this  time.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the 
minutes  which  bear  his  name  that  the  results  of  his 
intellectual  activity  were  apparent.  The  rough 
drafts  of  whole  sheaves  of  India-House  despatches, 
with  Mr.  Tucker's  pencil -notes  and  emendations 
upon  them,  exhibit,  in  unmistakeable  characters,  the 
earnest,  sedulous  attention  which  he  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Indeed,  he  more  than  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  the  friends  who  told  him  that 
the  Chaur  could  not  be  occupied  by  one  better  able 
to  do  fuU  justice  to  the  selection  of  the  Court. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr.  Tacker's  Prirate  Correspondence  daring  his  Second  Chairmanship— 
Letters  to  Lord  Hardinge;  to  Sir  T.  H.  Maddock;  to  Mr.  George  Clerk;  to 
Mr.  Thomason;  and  to  Lord  Daihoosie. 

To  a  selection  from  Mr.  Tucker's  correspondence, 
during  his  second  tenure  of  office,  as  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  present  chapter  may  be 
fitly  appropriated : 


(( 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  HABDINGE. 


[Introductory — The  Affairs  of  the  Punjab,  Scinde,  Gumsoor,  &c — The  Be- 
li^ous  Controversy  at  Madras— The  Furlough  Begul^ons,  &c.] 

'<  East  India  House,  24th  April,  1847. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — As  the  Court  of  Directors  have  been 
pleased  to  appoint  me  their  Chairman  for  the  present  year,  your 
Lordship  may  perhaps  expect  to  hear  from  me;  and  if  I  can  be 
of  any  use  in  conveying  intelligence  on  matters  of  interest  a 
little  earlier  than  you  can  receive  the  communication  through 
the  official  channels,  I  shall  be  happy  to  perform  this  office. 

"  I  very  cordially  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  the  success 
of  your  Punjab  arrangements;  and  I  believe  that  all  impartial 
and  intelligent  men  are  now  satisfied  that  these  arrangements 
were  dictated  by  sound  policy,  while  they  were  recommended 
by  considerations  of  a  still  higher  character.  We  were  latterly 
somewhat  favored  by  circumstances ;  but  our  success  was  the 
legitimate  result  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  justice. 

'*  We  have  a  number  of  important  and  difficult  questiona 
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pending  at  present — the  Railroad  projects — the  new  Furlough 
Regulations,  &c.,  &c.;  but  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordship 
just  now  with  my  particular  sentiments  on  these  questions. 
The  Madras  controversy  on  that  most  delicate  of  all  questions. 
Religion,  has  occasioned  us  the  greatest  embarrassment;  bat 
only  one  feeling,  I  think,  prevails  here — ^that  the  agitation  of 
this  question  is  pregnant  with  danger,  and  that  it  is  become 
urgently  necessary  to  enforce  the  policy  so  long  observed  by 
our  Government. 

*'  The  Scinde  question  is  also  most  embarrassing.  There  is 
a  itrong  impresdon  here  (supposed  most  erroneousfy  to  ori^ate 
in  pevBonal  feelings),  ihnt  a  regular  system  of  civil  adrainiMra- 
tion  should  be  introduced  in  that  country;  bat  the  quo  modo  is 
still  felt  to  be  matter  of  difficulty. 

**  The  Gnmsoor  disturbances  will,  I  am  sure,  have  received 
your  Lordship's  early  attention.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  a 
barbarous  people  are  not  to  be  reclaimed  and  civilisod  by  die 
process  of  burning  and  destroying;  and  your  Lordship  will 
have  known,  historically,  that  a  people,  very  similar  to  the 
Khoonds  in  habits,  character,  and  origin,  were  reclaimed  and 
civilised  by  the  benevolent  policy  of  an  individual  (the  late 
Mr.  Cleveland,  then  CoUeotor  of  Baugulpore).  I  am  just  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a  despatch  on  this  subject. 

*'  The  Furlough  question  will,  I  believe,  be  referred  to  your 
Lordship's  Government,  as  we  cannot  come  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing with  the  Board  on  some  parts  of  the  new  plan,  on 
which  the  late  Chairman  has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  atten* 
tion 

*^  I  will  only  add,  on  the  present  occasion,  my  sincere  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  your  Lordship's  administration: 
and  I  do  hope  that  you  will  continue  long  enovigh  in  the  Gro- 
vemment  to  efiect  as  much  in  the  civil  branches  of  the  service 
as  you  have  accomplished  in  the  political  and  military  branch 
of  our  afiairs.  I  pointed  out  to  Sir  H.  Maddock^  some  time 
^ce,  some  objects  which  might  admit  of  retrenchment  on  the 
restoration  of  peace;  and  I  observe  that  they  have  not  escaped 
your  Lordship's  attention.  I  might  add,  perhapsi  the  She- 
kawattee  brigade,  the  Russell  brigade  at  Hyderabad  (with  a 
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view  to  oelieTe  the  Itiiflom^s  finsmflesX  ^aoA  floitie  other  objects; 
but  thdj  will  not,  I  Bin  sme,  he  t>vcadooked  by  your  Lorcyiip; 
and  I  hare  hsairded  eobugh  for  a  fust  letter.  I  cannot^  how* 
ever,  conceal  ficom  mjadf  that  we  have  an  eaoimoua  fioancial 
deficit  to  meet,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  preaperoittly 
with  an  increasing  dsbt. 

^  Ihave  the  honor  to  be,  &c.f  &c., ' 

.    "  H,  8t.G.  Tuckbb;' 


«•( 


TO  THE  HTGHTHON.  VISCOUNT  HARDIN  GB,  G.C.B.,  &C.,  &C. 


[On  th&Appomtznsnt  of  Sir  John  littler,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  eyils  of  frequent 
Changes  in  the 'Administrative  Agency  of  India.] 

•<  East  India  House,  7th  Ma/,  1847.   ' 

"  My  beab  IfOSD» — ^I  have  little  of  novelty  or  interest  to 
conununicate  to  you  since  the  despatch  of  the  last  maiL 

*^  I  have  given  notice  of  a  amotion  for  Wednesday  next,  for 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Littler  as  a  provisional  member 
of  Council,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  cordial  concurrence 
of  my  colleagues.  The  appointment  will,  I^  think,  ffxe  your 
Lordship  pleasure,  and  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  army,  as 
showing  our  sense  of  the  merits  and  services  of  so  distinguished 
anofficer. 

''  The  Madras  controversy  has  occasioned  us  great  embarrass* 
ment,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  religious  question;  but  I 
hope  the  mrdersfrom  hence  will  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  no  question 
more  mischievous  could  well  be  agitated. 

'^  The  Gumsoor  disturbances  have  also  caused  us  great 
concern  and  some  anxiety;  but  I  feel  assured  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  have  arrested  the  proceedings  of  the  agent.  Captain 
M'Pherson ;  for  no  people,  I  apprehend,  will  ever  be  civilised 
by  fire  and  devastation* 

^'  The  attention  of  the  Court  hae  been  drawn  latdPjr  to  the 
practice  of  making  numerous  acting  appointments,  especially 
in  the  North- West  Provinces.    They  cannot  always  be  avoided; 

*  This  was  wxitten  under  an  etroneoos  imptession  of  the  real  charaeter  of 
Captain  M'Pherson's  proceedings,  which  had  been  misrepresented  to  Gorem- 
ment.  The  charges  brought  against  MTherson  were  afterwards  inrestigsted 
hy  a  Special  Commiasion,  and  found  to  be  entirely  gromdlesa.— 4.  W.  K. 
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but  they  are  very  prejudicial,  for  the  people  have  not  lime  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  rulers,  nor  the  rulers  with  the 
people.  I  merely  mention  this  as  a  circumstance  (not  to  say 
an  evil)  which  has  been  discussed  at  much  length  of  late,  in 
reviewing  the  new  Furlough  plan. 

'*  It  is  reported  in  some  quarters  here,  that  it  is  your  Lord- 
ship's intention  to  leave  India  in  January  next;  but  I  do  hope 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  have  no  connexion  with  her 
Majesty's  Government;  but  I  feel  satisfied,  from  what  I  hear, 
that  they  are  quite  sincere  and  earnest  in  the  wish  that  your 
Lordship  should  continue  in  charge  of  the  Government.  One 
of  the  greatest  evils  attending  our  administration  of  India  is 
the  frequent  changes  in  the  Government.  The  natives  look  to 
persons,  rather  than  to  principles  and  to  the  system  of  Grovem- 
ment;  and  they  see  everything  in  a  course  of  change;  and,  in 
truth,  there  is  too  much  disposition  to  change  on  our  part. 
Every  man  is  more  or  less  attached  to  some  preconceived 
notion;  and  we  do  not  always  pay  sufficient  deference  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  predecessors.  Your  Lordship  has  been  so  much 
engaged  in  military  and  political  movements  of  vast  magnitude 
and  importance,  that  you  have  had  little  leisure  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  civil  administration ;  and  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
remain  long  enough  in  the  country  to  render  your  Government 
in  the  civU  department  as  beneficial  to  the  country  as  your 
political  and  military  arrangements  have  proved  to  be,  both  to 
the  State  and  to  our  native  subjects  and  allies.  That  your 
Lordship's  administration  may  continue  prosperous  in  all  its 
branches  to  its  termination,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

"  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckek." 


■     "  T^  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  VISCOUNT  HARDIN6E. 

[On  the  Announcement  of  his  Resignation,  and  the  Appointment  of  a 

Saccessor.] 

*<  East  India  House,  23rd  May,  1847. 

"  My  DEAR  Lord, — I  have  just  been  favored  with  your 
Lordship's  letter  of  the  5th  Aprils  and  it  was  with  unfeigned 
concern  that  I  received  the  announcement  of  your  intention  to 
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resign  the  Government  in  December  next.  I  do  believe  that  it 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  you  should 
remain  in  India — at  least  for  another  year;  and  if  for  no  better 
reason,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  successor.  Lord 
Clarendon  goes  to  Ireland;  and  even  if  he  had  not  been  called 
upon  to  fill  this  difficult  (perilous,  I  might  call  it)— this  most 
difficult  station,  his  Lordship,  I  understand,  had  objections  to 
India.  Two  other  noblemen  have  been  mentioned,  but  I  ap- 
prehend that  difficulties  may  occur  in  carrying  through  the 
appointment  of  either;  but  no  proposition  has  yet  been  made, 
through  me,  to  the  Court,  by  her  Majesty's  Government;  and 
I  do  believe  that  a  hope  is  still  entertained  that  your  Lordship 
will  continue  at  your  post.  I  have  a  selfish  feeling  on  this 
subject;  for  a  change  may  involve  me  in  great  difficulty.  I 
consider  the  selection  for  the  office  of  Governor-General  to 
impose  a  sacred  duty.  The  well-being  of  millions  may  depend 
upon  this  selection,  and  the  public  interests  may  be  seriously 
afiected  by  it  This  is  not  mere  speculation.  To  my  infinite 
annoyance,  I  was,  on  a  former  occasion,  compelled  to  oppose 
an  arrangement  which  I  could  not  honestly  concur  in;  audit 
would  be  an  instance  of  extraordinary  bad  fortune  (which  I 
should  most  earnestly  deprecate)  if  I  should,  a  second  time,  be 
placed  in  the  same  embarrassing  position.  I  can  only  hope  for 
the  best,  and  resolve  to  do  my  best. 

"  For  the  last  fortnight  a  very  imeasy  feeling  has  prevailed 
in  this  metropolis,  partly  from  the  dread  of  famine,  and  partly 
from  Financial  derangement.  Happily,  we  have  had  some 
days  of  propitious  weather,  which  has  somewhat  diminished  the 
alarm  of  an  impending  famine;  and  if  we  should  be  blessed 
with  a  bountiful  harvest,  our  financial  difficulties  will,  I  trust, 
gradually  disappear.  They  arose,  in  part,  from  the  excessive 
importation  of  com;  and  they  were  felt  in  a  degree  which  I 
have  never  witnessed  in  this  country — the  acceptances  of  the 
first  Houses  having  been  discounted  at  nine  and  ten  per  cent. 
You  will  judge  of  the  alarm  on  the  subject  of  food,  when  I 
mention  that  the  Premier,  at  a  late  public  dinner,  strongly  en- 
joined, on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  the  utmost  economy  in  our 
domestic  expenditure. 
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*^  Yovr  LoKbiiip's  very  jizdicioitf  minute  of  tbo  l?th  Ootobes 
half  on  the  diflcoatiniiaiice  of  labor  on  jnibUg  woAb  on  Simdty* 
hm  attocted  the  attendon  of  the  Court,  ivho  entit^  ooncur  in 
the  prudent  cauiion  which  you  have  inenlcsted  with  lefeseaee 
te  our  natifve  troops 

^My  opinion  has  always  been^  that  the  greaitest  dang^  we 
have  to  encounter  in  India  is  fiom  the  intempeiaite  aeal  of  re- 
ligious eatJuunaBta;  and  I  am  also  convinced  diat  these  indi* 
Tidualfl  take  the  most;  effectual  means  to  defeat  ik&T  own 
cheriahiid  otgect,    .    .    r    • 

^  X  had  a  good  deal  of  conyeiBadon  yesterday  with.  Sir  John 
Hohhnuse  on  the  subject  of  <to  Law  Commission,  the  Macaulay 
Code,  &&,  and  a  reference  will  probably  be  made  to  yonr 
Lordship's  Goremment  on  both,  queationa.  The  Law  Com* 
misstoa  will  die  a  natural  death  when  Mr.  Eliott  repadoa  to 
Madras,  unless  reiived,  or  dissolved,  which  it  cannot  be,  I 
aiqpnhend,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament; — and  our  total 
waglect  of  the  Code,  which  has  cost  us  such  an  immenae  aom  oC 
money,  I  have  always  felt  as  matter  of  reproach  to  us.    .    .    . 

^*  I  am,  &c^  <Sbc., 

«  H.  St.G.  TucacER," 


[On  tha  Bedwstitti  of  the  ttelt  Dalies.] 

**  BMt  India  Honae,  SAth  Kaj,  1847. 

"  Mx  DEAB  Sib, — I  have  only  just  been  favored  with 
your  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo,  and  I  have  derived  very  great 
satisfaction  from  youv  very  encouraging  report  on  a  prospective 
view  of  our  finances;  and  I  trust  that  your  meet  sang^oine 
anticipatione  will  b^  fully  realised. 

*'  I  cannot  venture  to  commit  the  Court  by  any  pxemature 
opinion  on  your  resolution  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Salt ;  but  I 
may  say  that  it  harmonises  witb  the  opinions  which,  I  have 
long  maintained  on  the  subject  My  principle  has  alwaya  been 
to  realise  a  modearate  revouis  upon  the  largest  quantity ^  both 
wibha  view  to  relieve  the  ponsumer,  to  diminish  the  motive 
for  smuggling,  and  to  remove,  as  &r  as.  poadble,  the  odium 
attaching  to  a  tax  on  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    I  shall  be 
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glad  if  I  am  enabled  to  satisfy  my  colieagaes  diat.jour  pvooeed- 
ing  k  entitled  to  their  approlaation  and  support 

'^  The  extension  of  your  hypotbecajtion  adTances  will  not^  I 
tmstiy  expose  your  treasury  to  inconvenience^  and  tliey  may 
ultimately  piove  convenient  to  ns^  fat  we  have  not  latterly 
obtained  so  krge  a  supply  by  oar  bills  as  we  bod.  estimated. 
Your  balsnce  appears  to  be  ample;  and  in  the  present  state  of 
the  money-market  here,  it  ia  not  at  all  desirable  that  our 
resoBices  from  India  should  be  curtailed. 

'*  I  have  been  much  concerned  to  hear  of  Lord  Hardinge's 
determination  to  resign  the  Government  in  December  next, 
for  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  remained  long  enoiq;^h  to 
complete  hie  work  in  the  civil  department  of  the  Government, 
whidi  he  has  not  yet  had  time  to  enter  upon  fdUy. 
With  every  good  wish,  believe  me^ 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  H,  St.G.  Tuckeb." 


"TO   THE   HON.  G.  R.   CLERK,    GOVERNOR   OF   BOHBAY. 
[OnthaTieatDieiitofNatireGhlefiinidthe  State  of  the  Police.] 

«<  East  India  Houae,  24th  Ifoy,  1847. 

<<  Mt  bhar  Sir,^ — I  was  only  this  morning  favoured  with 
your  letter  of  the  15th  ultimo^  and  I  was  very  glad  to  perceive 
that  it  contained  no  complaint  of  your  health,  or  of  the  dimatd 
of  Bombay;  for  I  had  been  led  to  apprehend,  &om  a  late  com- 
munication from  you  to  Sir  James  Hogg,  that  you  had  abready 
been  suffering  from  the  climate,  and  were  even  apprehensive  of 
the  necessity  for  a  removal.  I  know  that  Sir  James  strongly 
deprecated  the  idea  of  your  quitting  your  post;  and  I  may  add 
that  I  should,  if  possible,  still  more  strongly  deprecate  it. 

*'  On  the  two  leading  podnts  noticed  by  you,  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  Nay,  I  was 
i^ht  glad  to  hear  your  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  native 
chiefs;  for  I  have  been  advocating  their  cause  (not  so  success^ 
fully  as  I  could  have  wished)  for  the  last  twenty  years,  or  longer* 
The  first  year  of  my  residence  in  India  I  passed  in  Behar 
(chieffyat  Gya),  and  there  I  received,  impressions  veryfavoT'p 
aUe  to  the  dd  Mahomedan:  families,  whose'  fate  excited  mj 
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Gommiseratioii.  I  met  at  di£ferent  times  Gholaum  HusBem 
Khan,  the  author  of  the  SeerMutakhereen;  and  he  appeared  to 
me  the  finest  specimen  of  a  nobleman  I  had  ever  seen.  I  have 
never  lost  the  impressions  I  received  of  the  har^  treatment 
which  many  of  the  old  &milies  had  experienced  at  our  hands; 
and  I  have  ance  fought  the  battle  of  many  of  the  chieftains  whose 
territories  we  have  confiscated.  I  have  also  contended  against 
the  sweeping  resumptions  of  rent-free  grants  in  our  North- West 
Provinces;  but  my  most  strenuous  efibrts  have  only  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  mitigate  the  eviL 

^^  As  Judicial  Secretary  in  Bengal,  the  greatest  difficulty  I  had 
to  encounter  was  with  the  Police.  The  Daroga  plan  was  ineffi- 
cient, and  totally  failed.  The  Darogas  were  ill-paid,  and  not 
trustworthy;  and  I  suggested  the  employment  of  the  agency  of 
the  landholders;  but  here,  too,  there  were  great  difficulties  to 
overcome.  I  also  suggested  to  Lord  Wellesley  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Superintendent-General;  and  the  late  Mr.  L.  Davis 
(an  excellent  officer)  was  appointed  accordingly,  and  the  office 
has  since  been  continued;  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  as  much 
good  has  resulted  from  it  as  I  had  anticipated.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  are  inherent  difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  Police  in  India.  We  cannot  proceed  according  to  the 
notions  and  practice  of  the  natives;  and  our  principles  and 
usages  are  not  suitable  to  them.  •  But  I  have  not  time  at  present 
to  discuss  these  questions;  and  my  antediluvian  information 
and  opinions  can  be  of  no  use  to  you. 

"  Believe  me,  with  great  esteem,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 


'     '*  TO  THE  HON.  QEOBGE  CLERK. 
[On  the  Yisitation-TonrB  of  Indian  GoTernon.] 

'<  East  India  House,  24th  Jul/,  1847. 

*'  Mt  dear  Sir, — ^I  will  frankly  tell  you  my  opinion,  as  an 
individual  member  of  the  Court,  in  regard  to  the  tours,  or 
periodical  movements  of  our  Governors. 

'*  When  those  Governors,  as  in  your  case,  happen  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  India,  and  conversant  with  their 
languages,  I  consider  it  to  be  highly  desirable  and  eminently 
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useful  that  they  should  have  personal  commuxucation  with  the 
native  Chiefs,  Jagheerdais,  and  others,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  those  chiefs, 
with  their  feelings,  interests,  and  general  disposition  towards 
our  Government,  in  order  that  they  may  be  conciliated  by 
kindness,  that  their  complaints  may  be  heard,  that  they  may 
be  benefited  by  wholesome  and  friendly  advice;  that  they 
may  be  taken  out  of  bad  hands,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  guarded 
against  habits  of  extravagance  and  dissipation.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  regard  some  of  these  chiefs  as  full-grown  children, 
who  stand  in  need  of  parental  care;  and  the  Governor  who  can, 
and  will  supply  the  place  of  a  parent  to  them,  may  not  only 
become  a  benefactor  to  the  individuals,  but  he  performs  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  public. 

"  But  a  tour  of  mere  parade,  by  one  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  country,  is  worse  than  useless;  and  I  could 
mention  certain  of  these  visitations  which  have  proved  most 
mischievous  in  their  consequences. 

"  Generally  they  are  inconvenient,  as  they  dislocate  the 
Government,  and,  for  the  time,  nearly  paralyse  it. 

^'  Then,  again,  they  not  only  occasion  expense  to  the  State, 
but,  what  is  much  worse,  they  give  rise  to  impositions  on  the 
people,  and  not  unfrequently  to  positive  mal-treatment  and 
oppression.  Crops  are  injured — cattle  and  men  are  pressed 
arbitrarily  into  the  service  —  articles  of  consumption  (eggs, 
poultry,  milk,  firewood,  &c.)  are  appropriated  without  re- 
muneration; and  the  people  are  sometimes  frightened  from 
their  villages.  You  cannot  move  a  large  body  of  men  through 
the  country,  and  especially  men  armed  with  authority,  or 
assuming  authority,  without  these  contingencies.  I  believe  I 
may  say,  that  no  person  could  be  more  unwilling  than  myself 
to  countenance  or  permit  oppression  or  injustice;  but  I  am 
far  from  being  satisfied  that  nyich  wrong  may  not  have  been 
committed  in  my  name,  when  I  made  a  tour  of  the  Western 
Provinces,  juat  forty  years  ago.  Our  camp  did  not,  I  believe, 
with  our  escort,  exceed  400  or  500  men;  but  this  cortege^ 
moderate  enough  when  compared  with  a  Vice-Regal  movement, 
was  large  enough  to  levy  contributions  from  the  country.  I 
made  an  example  of  two  of  my  servants  at  an  early  period;  but 
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I  am  not  snia  that  tlieir  sucoeason  were  auxe  trustwortby ;  and 
as  for  an  '  E^enborough  Ftomenadet*  1  Aoaid  8ay,  that  it 
would  be  moie  destructive  than  any  flight  of  l4»cufit8  could 
possibly  proye. 

^'  Here  you  have  my  gaiuine  feeling  on  the  genend  quosbon ; 
but  in  your  particulai*  case,  I  do  hope  to  hear  that  you  have 
visited  the  interior  (by-and-by,  including  even  Scinde),  to 
the  great  comfort  of  the  people,  and  to  your  own  gseat  8ati»» 
faction* 

*^  With  every  good  widbi,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  BL  St.G.  Tuckbb." 

''  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  TH0MA80N. 
[On  the  CultiTAtioii  of  Cotton  in  Xaduu] 

«  Bast  IndU  HonM,  aith  Jnlj,  1847. 

^^  My  0BAB  SiE> — ^I  have  been  ikvored  with  your  letter  &om 
Simla  of  May  the  20th;  but  as  our  packet  is  about  to  doK,  I 
can  at  present  do  little  more  than  acknowledge  it* 

''  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  taking  so  giaat  an 
interest  in  the  success  of  our  cotton  operations.  It  has  been  a 
£ELVoiite  object  with  me  for  twenty  yearst  and  I  wrote  a  Memoir 
on  the  subject  many  years  ago;  but  I  met  with  little  enixnK 
lagement  for  some  time,  although  what  I  contended  for  em* 
braced  a  great  national  object 

^^  Things  hav«  now  taken  a  dif&zent  turn,  and  I  anticipate 
entire  success  at  an  early  period.  Agreat  meetingof  the  manu* 
facturers,  at  which  Dr.  Boyle  and  our  American  planters 
(Messes,  l^iercei  and  Blunt)  attended^  took  place  lately  at 
Manchester,  and  upon  the  explanations  which  were  given,  two. 
of  the  principal  Houses  immediately  determined  to  send  oat 
ordeiB  for  the  purchase  of  18,000  bales  of  our  Indian  cotton, 
and  I  believe  they  will^  by-and-by,  send  out  factors  to  purcfaaae 
firom  the  culuvators  on  the  spot,  and  to  make  adyanceain  the 
saipe  manner  as  we  have  long  done  £br  indigo,  silk,  &G. 

**  Mr.  Bell  shall  experience  every  attention,  and  receive 
ample  jusdoe,  if  his  produce  be  approved;  but  £rom  some 
strange  ovecsight,  800  arumj/maus  bfdes  have  arrived^  wUch  I 
suspect  to  be  &om  hioL,  but  which  <aumot  be.  identifiedr- 
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wemseoeh^  iptvMamanh  vjkiAmiaelL  The  first  report  of 
the  brokeiB  oai  tkis  ootton  was  verj  unfaTontble;  but  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  it  is  likely  to  tuzn  out  mnch  better  than  had 
heen  antacipated.  The  fibre  was  represented  to  have  been  much 
OBt;  but  a  haadfiil  sent  me.  by  my  son  StGreorge,  and  which  I 
suspect  was  taken  firom  the  same  oonsignmenty  was  not  found 
to  have  this  defect 

^  Your  Nbrtii- West  cotton  will  not,  however,  I  fear,  be  found 
equal  to  the  produce  of  the  districts  further  south;  and  yom: 
cultivation  is  reported  to  be  '  slmxnbfj  and  very  unequal  to*  that 
of  the  districts  of  Berai^  Candeish,  Dharwar,  &c.  This  has 
somewhat  surprised  me;  but  the  defect  may  surely  be  corrected; 
and  another  great  defect,  die  want  of  due  care  in  separating  the. 
ootton  firom  the  seed  and  leaf,  and  other  impurities,  may  also, 
no  doubt,  be  remedied  by  a  little  more  attention.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  enclose  a  short  memorandum  firom.  Dr.  Royle. .  .  . 

'<  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  feithfully  yours, 

»  H.  St.G.  TaCKEE." 


"  TO  THE  BL&HT  HON.  VISCOUNT  HARDINGE,  &C.,  &C. 

[On  the  Aflfairs  of  Code,  Hydembiul,  QmaaooSj  Ac— The  Forloagh  Sfignkr 
Great  Qanges  Canali  and  tiie  Appointment  of  Lord  Dalhousie.] 


u^Eflst  India  Houfe,  7th  August,  1847. 

"  Mt  ]>EAK.LaBD, — I  have  been  favoied  with  your  Lord- 
ship's IdJter  of  the  9th  June,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  every- 
tbang  is  going  on  favorably  and  satisfactorily,  with  the  excep- 
tion,  perhape^  of  our  relations  with  Oude  and  Hyderabad.  But 
both  idtesD  cases  have  presented  great  difficulties  for  a  long, 
coorae  of  years;  Mud  I  had  to  encounter  them  when  in  office, 
thirteen  years  ago.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  correspondence; 
but,  afler  oommiimGating  with  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  I  will  here- 
after state  to  your  Lordship  everything  which  mjiy  occur  to  me 
oa  the  subgociu    •    «    •    «. 

'f  We  hope  soon  to  heax  that  the  Grumsoor  disturbances  have, 
been  suppiesed,  and  that  a  mild^  system  has  been  introduoed^ 
foK  the  bettfr  managemeyt.of  that  teizhory*  Razias  can  never 
succeed  in  tranquillising  any  country;  and  your  Lordship  will 
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not,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  French  Government 
are  at  length  becoming  sensible  of  this  truth,  and  that  they  have 
actually  applied  to  us  to  ascertain  how  we  manage  our  Ma- 
homedan  population.  I  am  surprised  that  your  Lordship  should 
not  earlier  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Oumsoor,  for  we  had  some  information  on  the  subject  here; 
and  two  very  intelligent  men — Mr.  George  Russell  and  Mr. 
Mills — furnished  me  with  memoirs  on  the  causes  of  the  recent 
outbreak. 

'^  Our  military  Furlough  Regulations  have  not  yet  been 
matured.  I  find  from  my  Indian  letters  that  an  erroneous 
sketch  of  what  was  projected  has  been  received  in  Bengal,  and 
that  it  has  produced  much  dissatisfaction.  I  always  apprehended 
that  the  army  would  be  disappointed;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  any  expectation  should  have  been  held  out  to  them  until 
the  plan  was  matured. 

^'  The  question  of  the  '  Ganges  Canal'  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed of  late  among  us;  and  a  member  of  the  Court  has  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  Wednesday  next,  and  has  prepared  an 
elaborate  paper,  strongly  deprecating  the  undertaking.  When 
the  project  was  first  brought  forward,  I  contended  against  the 
attempt  to  combine  the  two  objects  of  irrigation  and  naviga- 
tion; and  all  I  have  since  learnt  has  tended  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  my  objections.  Major  Cautley,  indeed,  states  that 
'  navigation'  constitutes  no  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  that  it 
was  super-added  under  a  peremptory  order  of  Lord  EUen- 
borough ;  but,  in  fact,  he  has  not  satisfied  us  that,  even  with  a 
view  to  objects  of  irrigation,  the  canal  is  likely  to  succeed  in 
producing  more  good  than  mischief,  or  that  more  simple,  easy, 
and  economical  means  might  not  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  the  same  end.  The  following  objections, 
among  others,  have  been  urged  against  the  canal: 

*'  1st.  That  the  expense  would  be  enormous,  and  incom- 
mensurate with  the  object. 

'*  2nd.  That,  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  a  large  annual 
charge  must  be  incurred  for  establishments,  repairs,  &C,  &c 

"  3rd.  That  the  work  cannot  be  completed  for  many  year». 
Major  Cautley  himself  admitting  that  the  Salam  Aqueduct,  ex- 
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tending  for  the  first  nineteen  miles,  cannot  be  completed  in  less 
than  five  years. 

'^  4th.  That  the  distribution  of  the  water  will  be  matter  of 
difficulty — will  give  occasion  to  complaints  and  litigation,  and 
will  be  open  to  great  abuse  by  the  officers  of  Government. 

*'  5th.  That  the  navigation  of  the  Granges  above  Allahabad 
will  be  utterly  destroyed,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  landholders 
and  people  of  Rohilkund,  Oude,  &c.  This  fact  almost  admits 
of  proof  even  from  what  has  occurred  in  the  Juinna;  and  Major 
Cautley's  assumption  that  the  deficiency  of  water  in  that  river 
has  been  supplied  by  percolation,  would  seem  to  be  unsup- 
ported by  the  facts  of  the  case  as  exhibited  by  one  of  our 
colleagues. 

*'  6th.  That  the  sanatory  effects  of  the  canal  may  prove  very 
injurious,  by  converting  a~  running  stream  into  stagnant  water 
during  the  dry  season. 

"  7th.  That  the  extension  of  cultivation,  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion from  the  canal,  has  been  much  over-estimated;  and  that, 
even  admitting  such  extension,  a  falling  off  may  take  place  in 
other  quarters,  the  Ryots  and  others  having  no  sufficient  means 
of  hoarding  and  preserving  their  surplus  produce. 

''  Lastly.  That  the  same  object  may  be  attained  in  a  better 
manner  by  sinking  wells,  forming  reservoirs,  &c.,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  which  has  long  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

"  After  communicating  with  Sir  John  Hobhouse  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  hearing  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  I  will  com- 
municate the  result  to  your  Lotdship  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible. 

*^  I  have  only  to  add  that  Lord  Dalhousie  was  appointed  to 
succeed  your  Lordship  in  the  Government  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  that  he  proposes  to  embark  for  Alexandria,  in  an  Admiralty 
steamer,  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  may  be  expected  to 
reach  Calcutta  early  in  January.  Sir  H«  Pottinger  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time  to  succeed  to  the  Government  of  Fort 
St.  George. 

"  With  every  good  wish  for  your  Lordship's  health,  and  a 
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'happy  termination  to  an  admiinstrntian  which  baa  been  00  me* 

cessful, 

''I  have  the  honor  to  be,  moat  dnoetely,  Ac.,, 

"  H.  StjQ.  TucKBU." 

'^  TO  THE  BIGHT  HON.  TiaCOUNX  HABDINGE. 

[On^tiie  State  of  AffitiEsmt  HydeniMd.3 

«  Efetft  India  Seme,  S4th  Augoirt,  1847. 

"  My  deab  LoBDy — I  haye  not  had  the  pkasiue  of  heaziiig 
from  your  Lordship  by  the  July  mail ;  hut  Sir  John  Hobhonse 
lias  communicated  to  me  your  letters  of  the  23rd  June,  on  t?ro 
-very  important  questians. 

''  The  state  of  affairs  at  Hyderabad  involves  a  question  of 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  on  which  the  Court  have  been 
much  divided  during  the  last  twenty  years.  From  present  ap- 
pearances, there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  crisis  has  aziflen, 
or  must  soon  arise,  when  some  decided  st^  must  be  taken  ; 
and  your  Lordship's  despatch  on  the  late  transactions  at  Hy  der* 
abad  (military  and  financial),  which  may  be  expected  by  the 
next  mail,  will  fairly  open  the  question  to  11s.  It  is  one  which 
is  not  new  to  me  ;  for  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  reflect 
upon  it,  and  to  discuss  it  publicly.  My  own  principles  lead  me 
to  a  strict  observance  of  treaties,  and  I  was  a  party  to  the  Hyder- 
abad despatch  of  1843  ;  but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  a  case  may  not  arise  to  justify  a  peremptory  interfisrenee  ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  in  the  present  instance,  our 
interposition  may  be  necessary,  both  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
terests, and  indeed  to  the  safety,  of  the  Nizam  himself.  Before 
proceeding  to  an  authoritative  act,  leading  to  the  assumption 
of  the  territory,  I  should  be  glad,  I  own,  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  obtain  his  Highness's  consent  to  our  undertaking  the 
administration  for  a  limited  term  (say— ^five  or  ten  years),  on 
his  part,  and  fer  his  behoof;  the  net  evenue  being  reoerndble 
by  his  Highness,  after  defrajang  the  charges  of  adminietrataon, 
and  the  interest  of  any  bondjide  debts,  to  which  the  State  may 
be  liable.  We  have  a  case  somewhat  analogous  in  Mysore, 
although  in  this  ii»tance  an  article  in  the  treaty  was  conaidered 
to  authorise  our  assumption  of  the  territory.     Lahore  presents 
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mother  instenoe ;  but  here  we  had  a  clear  &M.  Much  of  oiir 
sucoesB  in  this,  aa  in  other  cam,  would  depend  upon  the  agency 
employed  ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  prepared  to  hazard  any 
suggestion.  Your  JLorddxip  must  now  be  well. acquainted  with 
the  instruments  within  your  reach.  Some  men  easily  inspire 
confidence  ;  and  you  most  gain  me  confidence  of  the  natives 
of  India  before  you  can  negotiate  with  ihem  successfnlly. 

**  With  every  good  wish,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  sin- 
cerely, &c., 

"  H.  St.G,  Tuckek/' 

''  TO  THK  HON.  GEOBGE  CLERK. 
[On  the  AdmiDittrafcion  of  Soinde  and  the  GoTernmeot  of  Aden.] 

'*  East  India  Honse,  5th  Sept.,  1847. 

"  }/Lx  DEAR  Sib, — I  have  beai  favored  with  your  letter  of 
tlie  3rd  July,  and  Mr.  Melvill  has  also  given  me  the  pleasure 
of  perusing  a  ktter  from  you  of  the  17th.  I  trust  that  there 
is  now  an  early  prospect  of  your  having  Scinde  placed  under 
your  administration,  and  I  fed  satisfied  with  great  public  ad- 
vantage. If  you  can  spare  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  province, 
your  inspection  of  the  state  of  things  on  the  spot  may  be  very 
useful.  There  is  nothing  so  satisfiictory  as  seeing  with  our  own 
eyes  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  you  will  see  much  which  it  is  de- 
sirable you  should  see.  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  land-revenue  is 
realised.  The  collections  appear  generally  to  be  made  in  kind; 
but  how  is  the  grain  valued  when  taken  from  the  cultivator  ? 
and  is  it  issued  at  the  same  valuation  to  the  commissariat,  &c.  ? 
or  how  is  it  disposed  of?  Our  information  has  been  defective 
throughout  in  every  branch  of  administration  ;  but  you  will  be 
able,  on  the  ^ot,  by  examining  the  officers  employed,  and 
their  accounts,  to  satisfy  yourself  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
With  respect  to  the  judicial  administration,  we  are  equally  at  a 
loss  for  information  ;  but  your  inquiries  will  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  system  which  will  be  most  suitable  for  the  country  and 
thei  people  in  their  present  condition. 

''  I  am  surprised  that  there  should   be  any  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  competent  officer  to  command  the  troops  ;  but  if  he 
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should  not  be  found  at  Bombay,  Lord  Hardinge  will,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  supply  one  from  Bengal.  It  is  desirable,  no  doubt, 
that  an  officer  should  be  selected  from  Bombay  to  command 
Bombay  troops  ;  but  if  he  be  not  forthcoming,  we  must  look 
to  some  other  quarter.  I  will  make  inquiry  about  the  views 
and  intentions  of  General  Hunter  ;  but  we  could  not  well  invite 
him  to  go  out  to  take  a  command,  without  knowing  exactly 
what  that  command  is  to  be  ;  and  we  could  not  safely  make  an 
arrangement  here  until  we  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
opinion  and  views  of  the  Governor-General. 

*''I  cannot  think  that  the  appointment  of  a  Governor,  'or 
Lieutenant-Governor,  to  such  a  petty  place  as  Aden,  can  be 
required.  This  would  be  to  imitate  what  was  called  the 
•  Scotch  Invasion  '  of  Penang  some  half  century  ago.  If  the 
public  functionaries  will  not  act  harmoniously  together,  the 
public  service  must  otherwise  be  provided  for.  The  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  India,  has  been 
long  settled,  and  is  well  understood.  The  one  points  out  the 
service  to  be  performed — the  other  executes  and  determines  the 
means  upon  its  own  responsibility.  If,  however,  a  Head  be 
wanting,  larger  powers  might  be  given  to  the  Resident  or  Mili- 
tary Commandant  (as  the  case  may  be),  without  the  costly 
apparatus  of  a  regular  Government. 

"  With  every  good  wish,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very 

sincerely  yours, 

'»  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 

TO   THE  RIGHT  HON.   VISCOUNT  HARDINGE,  &C.,  &C. 

[On  the  Appointment  of  Lord  Dalhouaie— The  Affaira  of  Nepaul— Oude— 

Hyderabad.] 

**  East  India  House,  8th  NoTember,  1847. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — I  have  been  favored  with  vour  Lord- 
ship's  letters  of  the  5th  and  20th  September,  by  the  same  mail; 
and  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  so  highly  approved  by  your  Lordship. 

"  I  can  confidently  say  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and,  I  believe  I  may  say,  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
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to  select  a  worthy  successor  to  your  Lordship;  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  the  earnest  wishes  of  all  parties  are  likely  to  be 
fttlfiUed. 

''  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  Lordship  had  succeeded  in 
removing  the  Ranee  from  the  scene  of  her  mischievous  in- 
trigues with  so  little  trouble  and  difficulty;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  step  will  tend  greatly  to  maintain  tranquillity 
in  the  Punjab,  and  to  preserve  her  son  from  the  contagion  of 
vice.  You  have  not  annoxmced  officially  your  proposed  ar- 
rangement for  the  future  management  of  our  affiurs  at  Lahore; 
and  until  the  first  move  be  made  in  Lidia,  we  cannot  well  make 
the  consequent  appointments  here.  My  intention  is  to  propose 
that  the  appointment  of  Sir  F.  Currie  to  succeed  Colonel  Law- 
rence (Sir  F.  necessarily  vacating  his  seat  in  Council)  should 
be  confirmed,  with  the  allowances  of  a  member  of  Council; 
that  Sir  John  Littler  should  succeed  to  the  vacant  seat;  and 
that  Sir  H.  Maddock  should  have  his  term  in  Council  ex- 
tended for  another  year.  This  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
any  new  appointment  to  Council — will  make  an  opening  for 
the  re-appointment  of  Sir  F.  Currie  to  Council  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months  hence — and  will  afford  Lord  Dalhousie  the  as- 
sistance of  an  experienced  officer  in  the  commencement  of  his 
government.  But  before  all  this  can  be  arranged,  we  must 
hear  of  Colonel  Lawrence's  retirement. 

"  We  shall  not,  I  trust,  have  any  occasion  to  interfere  in  the 
affidrs  of  Nepaul.  They  must  settle  their  own  afiairs  in  their 
own  way;  and  although  we  must  desire  always  to  see  our 
neighbours  enjoy  peace  and  internal  order,  I  doubt  whether 
any  interposition  on  our  part  would  tend  to  promote  that  end. 

"  From  the  late  despatches  regarding  Hyderabad,  I  am  led 
to  hope  that  some  amelioration  has  taken  place,  and  that  the 
first  move  has  been  made  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  finances  of 
the  state.  Had  its  financial  embarrassments  been  further  aggra- 
vated, we  should  have  been  compelled,  I  fear,  to  take  some 
strong  measures  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  laige  arrears  due 
to  us;  but  I  own  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  reformed  itself  without  our  instrumentality.    I  have 

2p 
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given  notes  for  a  reply  to  your  Lordship's  last  despatch  on  tke 
subject;  and,  indeed,  a  draft  has  already  been  prepared. 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  your  Lordship  will  find  more  ui^ent  coca- 
sion  for  the  interposition  of  our  good  offices  with  his  Majesty 
of  Oude;  and  I  shall  be  a  little  impatient  to  heaf  the  result  of 
your  interview  with  his  Majesty.  Our  agency  in  managuig 
diat  country  would  be  more  easy  and  beneficial,  and  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Prince  and  people,  than  it  would  be  likely  to 
prove  at  Hyderabad;  but  I  do  hope  that  your  Lordship  will 
show  your  accustomed  liberality,  and  that  everything  will  be 
done  for  the  behoof  of  the  King,  unworthy  as  he  may  be,  and 
that  we  shall  only  require  indemnification  for  the  expense  of 
our  agency. 

*^  We  first  exacted  70,00,000  per  annum  to  defiray  the 
charge  of  our  subsidiary  force:  wc  then  increased  the  subsidy  to 
1,20,00,000,  and  then  commuted  it  for  territory  yielding  double 
that  sum ! 

^'  I  have  given  directions  for  an  immediate  reply  to  the  last 
reference  to  the  Court  on  the  religious  question,  and  I  hope  to 
render  the  Court's  instructions  more  specific;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  delicacy,  and  there  are  various  feelings  to  be  con- 
sulted and  reconciled.  My  own  opinions  are  very  decided,  aa 
your  Lordship  is  aware.  Our  late  despatch  was  prepared  by 
Sir  James  Hogg  with  great  care,  and  it  passed  the  Court  with 
a  very  general  feeling  in  its  favor,  and  was  cordially  acquiesced 
in,  I  believe,  by  the  Board ;  but  I  perceive  that  the  members 
of  Council  feel  some  difficulty  in  giving  efiect  to  our  views  and 
wishes,  and  that  some  more  precise  instructions  are  required. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  think  that  it  was  very  prudent  to  abstain 
from  publishing  the  Court's  orders,  or  any  which  your  Lordship 
may  have  thought  advisable,  in  the  Gazette^  since  such  publica- 
tion would  almost  infallibly  have  given  rise  to  a  mischievous  con- 
troversy in  the  papers.  We  have  had  too  much  of  this  already 
at  Madras. 

'*  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  about  the  Ganges  Canal;  but 
I  fear  with  your  Lordship,  that  we  must  go  on  with  the  work, 
although  I  much  fear,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  advantage  will 
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be  derired  from  it  «t  all  oommenBarate  with  the  immense  out- 
lay. And,  independently  of  pecuniary  considerations,  I  foresee 
t}iat  contingencies  may  result  which  are  likely  to  become  the 
source  of  mudi  future  embarrassment.  We  have  great  mis- 
grvings  on  tfie  subject  here,  where  the  project  has  been  care- 
fiilly  examined,  and  difficulties  and  objections  have  presented 
fchemselTes  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  ad* 
verted  to  by  the  original  projectors.  Engineers,  very  naturally, 
regard  such  wodLS  with  the  eyes  of  engineers.  It  is  not  their 
business  to  foresee  remote  consequences  affecting  the  rights  and 
interests  of  parties,  or  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. 

*'  Our  railroad  project  is  quite  at  a  stand-still.  The  company 
with  which  we  have  been  so  long  negotiating,  cannot  raise 
money  sufficient  to  make  the  required  deposit  of  100,000/.; 
nor,  indeed,  any  large  portion  of  it.  We  have  given  them  to 
the  31st  March  to  make  good  this  preliminary  condition;  but  I 
doubt  whether  they  will  then  be  better  prepared  than  at  pre- 
sent. Such  is  the  deplorable  state  of  the  money-market  here, 
that  funds  cannot  be  raised,  even  on  Government  security,  at  a 
lower  interest  than  8  or  10  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  amendment.  I  fear  that  the  money- 
market  of  India  must  soon  experience  the  effect  of  our  embar- 
rassment; and  I  am  apprehensive  that  difficulties  may  be  experi- 
enced in  furnishing  us  with  those  large  supplies,  by  means  of 
hypothecation,  which  we  shall  probably  require  in  the  ensuing 
season.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian  Treasuries  will  be  relieved 
by  the  very  limited  amount  of  our  drafts;  although  commerce 
must  suffer  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  funds  for  remittance 
to  India  and  China.  I  have  mentioned  to  Sir  H.  Maddock 
that  early  arrangements  will  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  supplies  to  be  furnished  from  India. 

*^  Your  Lordship's  military  reductions  have  afforded  us  here 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  It  required  no  small  degree  of  moral 
courage,  and,  I  may  say,  patriotism,  to  undertake  such  reduc- 
tions; but  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  rescue  us  from  a 
state  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  work  has  been  manfully  undertaken 
and  accomplished. 

2p2 
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'^  Your  Lordship's  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of 
the  soldiers'  baggage,  &c.,  will  receive  every  attention,  as  soon 
as  the  subject  comes  officially  before  us.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  military 
operations  in  India  arose  from  the  extent  of  the  l^gage;  but 
this  inconvenience  has,  I  believe,  been  somewhat  mitigated  of 
late  years;  and  although  your  Lordship  has  done  so  much  to 
prevent  hostile  movements  for  some  time,  yet  it  is  always  de* 
flirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  time  of  peace,  to  guard  against  the 
contingency  of  war. 

'*  I  do  hope  that  in  a  few  months  I  shall  have  the  pleasuie 
of  seeing  your  Lordship  in  this  country  in  perfect  health,  to  en- 
joy your  success  and  your  domestic  comfoi*ts. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  sincerely,  &c., 

"  H.  St.G.  Tucker." 


*'  TO  THE  EABL  OF  DALHOUSIE. 

[On  the  FiDandal  Affidrs  of  the  Company.] 

<<  East  India  Honse,  7th  December,  1847. 

*^  My  deab  Lord, — ^Li  my  last  letter,  I  mentioned  that 
we  were  likely  to  experience  great  financial  difficulty^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  derangement  of  the  money-market  in  this 
city ;  nor  do  I  very  clearly  see  my  way  through  these  diffi- 
culties.   Moreover,  they  are  not  merely  of  a  temporary  character.  * 

"  We  have  entirely  exhausted  our  reserved  fund,  arising  out 
of  the  residue  of  our  commercial  assets ;  and  we  have  not, 
therefore,  any  resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  order  to  meet  a 
temporary  emergency. 

"  2nd.  We  cannot  raise  money,  as  heretofore,  by  our  bills 
on  India ;  for  the  commercial  capital  has  been  so  shattered  of 
late,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  so  extravagantly  high,  that 
money  cannot  be  supplied  to  effect  the  usual  remittances  to 
India  and  China. 

"  3rd.  Many  of  the  Houses  on  which  our  hypothecation  bills 
were  drawn  have  failed,  or  suspended  payment,  and  others  are 
anxious  to  obtain  the  indulgence  of  time  to  effect  their  pay- 
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ments;  so  that  this  resource  has,  in  a  great  measure^  failed  us, 
at  least  for  the  present. 

'*  4th.  Our  bonds  have  been  of  late  at  a  heavy  discount,  and 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  efiect  any  further  issue,  but  we  have 
reason  to  apprehend  that  notice  will  be  given,  requiring  pay- 
ment of  those  outstanding,  amounting  to  2,300,000/.,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months. 

<*  We  shall,  under  these  circumstances,  urgently  require  the 
bullion-remittance  of  half  a  million,  which  has  been  ordered, 
and  which  I  trust  we  shall  receive  in  the  course  of  A[«il,  or 
early  in  May. 

**  Under  present  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  much  more 
prudent  to  resort  to  a  moderate  remittance  in  bullion,  than  to 
lower  the  exchange  for  our  bills.  If  India  has  4,500,0001 
to  pay  on  her  commercial  and  political  account,  and  only 
4,000,000Z.  to  receive,  it  is  better  to  incmr  a  loss  on  the  remit- 
tance of  bullion  to  pay  the  excess  (500,000/.),  than  to  reduce 
the  exchange  on  the  whole  debt  of  India,  or  4,500,000/.  I 
discussed  this  question,  and  the  general  theory  of  exchange,  in 
a  despatch  to  the  Court  from  the  Financial  Department,  bearing 
date  the  23rd  of  August,  1809  ;  and  your  Lordship  can,  if 
you  please,  refer  Mr.  Dorin  to  it. 

"But  we  cannot  for  a  continuance  depend  upon  remittances 
in  bullion;  and  then  arises  the  question — How  is  the  polidcal 
and  commercial  debt  of  India  to  be  discharged?  The  public 
debt,  for  which  we  must  find  a  remittance,  amoimts  now  to 
nearly  four  millions;  and  I  fear  that  at  least  another  million 
must  be  added  for  private  fortunes  accumulated  in  India,  for 
which  a  remittance  is  periodically  required. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  best  inquiry  which  I 
can  make  here,  that  India  possesses  at  present  a  fair  stock  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  importations  greatly  exceeding  any  ex- 
portation or  absorption  which  I  can  trace ;  but  it  would  be 
very  useful  if  your  Lordship  would  direct  Mr.  Dorin  to  make 
particular  inquiry  on  this  subject,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  how  far  we  can  depend  upon  drawing,  from 
time  to  time,  a  supply  of  bullion  from  India,  without  deran^iig 
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oommeroe  or  the  ciicalatioii,  mA  without  creatnig  the  i^qote- 
hension  of  a  deficiency  of  specie.  I  found  it  reiy  necesaaiy  to 
satisfir  myself  on  all  these  points  while  I  had  the  charge  of  our 
finan(^fts. 

*'  But  the  discovery  of  the  channel  of  remittanoe  is  not  our 
only  diiSculty.  We  must  command  the  mMtna  of  supplying 
that  remittance,  by  producing  a  substantial  surplus  rorvenne, 
after  defraying  the  large  and  mcrtoMUig  home  chaiges.  Lord 
Hardinge  has  set  to  work  manftilly  in  redudng-  the  militvy 
expenditure,  and  I  trust  that  the  energy  and  soeal  of  Mr.  6. 
Clerk  will  do  much  to  effect  important  reductions  in  die  chai^ges 
of  Scinde,  although  there  is  no  one  branch  of  the  service  to 
which  I  can  look  forward  with  less  satis&ctiGai  and  less  hope 
than  this  same  province  of  Scinde.  It  has  sorely  punished  us 
for  our  rapacity,  our  vicious  ambition,  and  our  violation  of  the 
national  faith !  What  a  contrast  does  not  the  Punjab  preasot 
tons! 

'*  Lord  EUenborough  has  attacked  our  plan  of  hypothecation; 
but  we  stand  on  strong  ground,  and  I  little  heed  opinions  which 
are  not  founded  on  public  principles.  Had  we  abandcmed  this 
system  to  interested  clamor,  we  should  not  have  had  at  this 
moment  a  himdred  pounds  in  our  Treasury,  and  we  must  have 
gone  to  Parliament  as  paupers ! 

*' With  every  good  wish,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &a,  &a,. 

«  H.  St.G.  TucKEa. 

'*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a  copy  of  some  notes  T^ch 
I  wrote  on  a  former  occasion,  in  objection  to  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  the  exchange;  but  I  was  not  successful  in  persuading 
the  Court  to  adopt  my  opinion. — H.  St.G.  T." 

^'  TO  THE  EABL  OF  DALHOUSIE,  &C.,  &C. 

[On  the  Afikirs  of  Hyderalwd  and  Oude,  and  the  Berignatlonof  Mr.  Clsk.] 

"East  India  Home,  24th  December,  1847. 

**  Mt  deak  Lord, — I  trust  that  you  are  now  traversing  Ae 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  that  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  safely  landed 
at  the  seat  of  your  government. 
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**  Six  John  Hobhoase  baa  been,  so  much  indiaposed  of  late, 
&OD1  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  so  frequently  absent  &om 
lawn,  that  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  month  past,  and  we  have 
not,  consequentLj,  transaeted  any  important  business  which  it 
might  be  desiiable  for  me  to  notice  to  your  Loid^p.  On 
financial  mattezs,  I  have  already  communicated  aa  much  as  can 
be  necessary  or  useful,  in*  my  two  last  letters. 

^^  We  have  at  present  on  the  table  of  the  Court  a  proposed 
despatch  to  India  on  the  state  of  our  affidrs  at  Hyderabad; 
and  if  it  should  be  concurred  in  by  the  Board,  it  will  show 
your  Lordship  distinctly  the  sentiments  of  the  Court,  and  the 
line  of  policy  which  we  think  should  be  pursued  towards  that 
state.  It  is  in  reply  to  Lord  Hardinge's  late  despatches,  en- 
oloeong  the  conae^ondem^e  with  Greneral  Frazer;.  and  it  dis- 
poses, I  hope,  of  the  main  questions  involved  in  that  very  volu- 
minous Gornespondence. 

^'  I  have  received  a  private  letter  from  Lord  Hardinge  of  the 
6th  ultimo,  relating  to  the  state  of  a&irs  in  Oude,  which  are 
embarrassing  enough;  but  our  relations  with  that  state  are 
somewhat  difierent  from  those  which  connect  us  with  Hyder- 
abad; and  the  difficulty  of  effecting  necessary  reforms  in  the 
former  are  not  so  formidable,  I  should  hope,  as  in  the  latter 
case.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  his  Lordship's 
personal  conference  with  his  Majesty  of  Oude;  and  I  feel 
assured  that  his  arrangements,  whatever  they  may  be»  wUl  he 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  justice,  a  respect  for  our  engagements, 
and  a  real  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  Majesty 
and  his  people.  These  interests,  I  do  believe,  would  be  best 
promoted  by  his  allowing  us  to  put  his  country  in  order  for 
him  (he  deriving  the  whole  pecuniary  advantage) ;  but  I  fear 
we  have  given  so  many  instances  of  a  grasping  disposition,,  and 
of  a  selfish  policy^  that  his  Majesty  will  not  readily  commit  his 
coneems  to  our  good  management. 

*'  I  have  leamt  from  Mr.  Geoi^e  Clerk,  with  extreme  con- 
cem,  that  he  intends  to  resign  the  Government  of  Bombay  on 
the  1st  May  next,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health. 
This  will  be  a  great  disappointmant  to  us,  and  a  real  loss;,  for  I 
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expected  much  from  his  talents,  energy,  and  public  spirit,  in  a 
station  where  all  these  qualities  are  so  much  required^  and  so 
di£Scult  to  be  commanded.  I  trust,  however,  that  before  his 
departure,  he  will  be  able  to  collect  and  to  furnish  your  Lord- 
ship's Government  and  the  Court  with  valuable  information 
regarding  Scinde,  which  may  asdst  mterially  in  enabliDg  u.  to 
regulate  beneficially  its  future  administration. 

"  With  every  good  wish,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Lord- 
ship's most  faithful, 

«  H,  St.G.  Tuckeb." 


"  TO  THE  HON.  G.  B.  OLEBK. 

[On  his  Berignation  of  the  GoTernment  of  Bombay  and  the  Administration 

of  Scinde.] 

^  East  India  House,  24th  Dec,  1847. 

"  My  deab  Sib, — ^I  have  been  favored  with  your  letters 
of  the  12th  and  13th  ult.^  and  I  have  learnt  with  extreme  con- 
cern your  intention  of  resigning  your  government  on  the  1st 
May.  Your  own  correspondence  with  Mr.  Melvill  and  myself, 
independently  of  other  sources  of  information,  shows  that  much 
is  required  to  be  done  at  Bombay  to  correct  abuses,  and  to 
place  public  affiiirs  on  a  sounder  and  better  footing  ;  and  from 
your  experience,  energy,  and  public  spirit,  and  I  may  add,  from 
your  familiarity  with  sound  principles  and  practice^  I  had 
hoped  and  anticipated  that  the  necessary  reforms  would  have 
been  effected.  I  am  aware,  at  the  some  time,  that  we  cannot 
contend  against  failing  health;  and  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able and  unjust  to  expect  any  man  to  sacrifice  himself,  without 
even  the  prospect  of  his  accomplishing  the  object  of  that 
sacrifice. 

"  I  do  hope,  however,  that  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  yourself, 
by  careful  and  intelligent  inquiry  on  the  9pot,  with  respect  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Scinde,  past  and  present;  and  that 
you  will  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  existing  and  ascer- 
tained evils.  I  have  received,  at  different  times,  a  good  deal  of 
information,  and  from  a  highly  respectable  quarter,  regarding 
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the  internal  administration  of  that  country  (revenue  and  ju- 
dicial)»  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  revenue  in  kind  is  realised  and  brought  to  account, 
and  th^  produce  in  grain  subsequently  disposed  of  to  the  com- 
missariat, &c. ;  but  you  will  have  better  means  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  on  the  spot ;  and  if  any  deceptions  should  have  been 
practised,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  anxious  to  detect  and  to 
correct  them.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Pringle  is  a  man  of  energy^  and 
not  likely  to  be  discouraged  or  deterred  by  difficulties.  The 
great  object  of  a  retrospect  into  past  mismanagement  (if  it  has 
existed)  is  to  reform  it,  and  to  trace  out  a  safer  and  better  road 
for  the  future. 

^'  The  specimens  of  your  press,  which  I  have  lately  seen,  are 
atrocious ;  but  nothing  can  surpass  in  calumny  what  we  are 
sometimes  condemned  to  hear  in  the  General  Court  in  this 
House.  The  times  are  strangely  altered  since  my  early  days* 
when  all  claiming  to  hold  a  place  in  society  were  compelled  to 
speak  and  act  as  gentlemen.  The  attacks  on  your  administra- 
tion, and  on  the  Indian  Navy  question,  are  too  flagitious  to 
excite  any  but  one  feeling,  except  among  those  who  have 
discarded  every  proper  feeling.  This  Indian  Navy  question 
has  embarrassed  us  beyond  measure,  and  it  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. We  are  much  astonished  at  the  conduct  of  some 
parties,  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 

"  With  every  good  wish,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tdckeb." 


''  TO  THE  EABL  OF  DALHOUSIE,  GOVERNOE-GENEEAL,  &C. 
[On  the  Affairs  of  Hyderabad  and  the  State  of  the  Fablic  Finances.] 

<•  East  India  Honse,  24th  April,  1848. 

"  Mt  dear  Lord, — I  have  been  favored  with  your  Lord- 
ship's letter  of  the  9th  of  March ;  and  I  scarcely  know  why  I 
neglected  to  write  by  the  January  Mail;  but  I  was  a  good  deal 
harassed  at  one  time,  and  had  more  to  do  than  I  could  possibly 
do  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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^'  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  the  observaaoe  of  treaties,  and  so, 
I  luMre  reasoa  to  bdiieve,  ia  your  Lorddi^;  but  I  apprehend 
that  the  time  most  arrive  (erea  before  the  eoqnration  of  Lord 
Hardinge's  two  yean  of  grace)  when  our  iaterTention  in  the 
affidrs  of  Oude  will  be  found  neceseaiy  even  for  the  aafe^  of  tlie 
Prince  himsdUF.  I  feel  satisfied  that,  if  the  country  were  placed 
under  our  administradon^  at  least  a  third  would  be  added  to  its 
revenue  in  the  course  of  three  years;  but  the  financial  ben^t 
should  all  be  secured  to  liie  Prince,  and  I  would  not  take  from 
him  a  angle  rupee  beyond  the  expense  of  management  Our 
arrangement  with  his  Majesty's  predecessora  in  1796  and  1801 
were  all  to  our  advantage,  and  were  sufficiently  exacting  on  our 
part. 

"  Towards  the  Nizam  we  stand  in  a  different  relation;  and 
there  must  be  a  strong  case  to  justify  our  interference  with,  his 
Highness,  except  for  tbe  purpose  of  ameliomting  his  condition, 
and  rendering  him  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  by  reUeving  him  fiom 
amiUtary  ch^,imposed  upon  him  for  our  owaV^osea,  with, 
out  any  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  I  trust  that  this 
military  force  may  be  dispensed  with,  by-and-by,  as  the  most 
easy  means  of  restoring  his  finances.  There  are  two  diffifailtaew 
at  Hyderabad :  the  one,  to  find  a  capable  minister ;  the  other^  to 
get  rid  of  European  influences  and  connexions,  which  hste 
long  operated  injuriously  on  the  afiairs  of  that  state.  The  wdl- 
being  and  proq)erity  of  all  the  native  states  depending  upon 
us^  are  liable  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  our 
Resident  If  he  understand  the  people,  and — with  the  union 
of  firmness  with  a  conciliatory  temper — will  take  the  trouble  to 
explain  to  them  their  real  interests,  and  to  show  them  how 
those  interests  may  best  be  prosecuted,  he  will  soon  gain  their 
confidenee,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  guide  them.  The  natives 
of  India  are  easily  led  by  those  whom  they  believe  to  be  their 
friends. 

'^  I  feel  very  great  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  our  financea^  If 
we  cannot  produce  a  surplus  revenue  in  India,  suffident  to 
defray  the  home  expenditure — and  if  means  cannot  be  found 
to  efiect  an  annual  remittance  to  the  extent  of  three  and  a  half 
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or  four  millions — we  shall,  at  an  early  period^  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  actual  insolvency  here.  It  would  never  do  to  go  on 
borrowing  from  year  to  year,  during  a  period  of  peace,  even  if 
funds  could  be  raised  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  which  is 
far  from  certain;  and,  if  once  we  begin  to  raise  our  rate  of 
interest  in  India,  no  man  can  say  where  we  should  stop;  and 
how  are  our  stupendous  works  to  be  carried  on  without  bor- 
rowing?— our  canals,  our  railroads,  our  projected  works  at 
Bombay,  at  Aden,  and  in  Scinde,  and  elsewhere?  I  have  had 
a  conversation  with  Sir  James  Lushington  this  morning  on  the 
subject;  and  I  own  that  I  do  not  see  my  way.  I  am  no  longer 
at  the  helm,  and  I  am  happy  that  I  am  not;  but  I  take  a  deep 
interest  in  my  old  department,  in  which  I  served  so  long* 

*'  The  last  two  months  have  produced  more  extraordinary 
events  in  Europe  than,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
fairly  have  occupied  two  centuries;  but  your  Lordship  will  have 
heard  enough  of  them  so  &r,  and  the  result  is  still  to  be  deve- 
loped. The  10th  of  April  was,  however,  a  glorious  day  for  this 
couutiy;  and  it  exhibited  in  strong  contrast  the  difference 
between  onr  people  and  those  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
May  we  long  enjoy  our  pre-eminence  I 

"  With  every  good  wish,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear 
Lord, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckbk." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Bir.  Tucker  and  Lord  George  Bentinck— Hie  Sagar  Duties  Committee— The 
Navigation  Laws— His  priyate  lafe  and  Habits— IDneas  and  Beooreiy — 
Letter  to  his  Children— Projected  Betirement  fhmi  Office— Address  to  his 
Constituency— His  last  lUness— His  Death— Character  of  H.  St.G.  Tucker. 

When  Mr.  Tucker,  in  April,  1848,  retired  firom  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  had 
entered  his  seventy-eighth  year.  But  he  was  still  in 
good  health  and  in  the  unimpaired  possession  of  all 
his  faculties ;  and  still  was  he  an  active  member  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  At  no  time,  indeed,  of  his 
life  did  he  take  greater  interest  in  public  affairs,  or 
was  he  more  competent  to  express  an  opinion  re- 
garding them. 

Among  other  subjects  which  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Tucker  at  this  time  was  the  im- 
portation of  Indian  Sugar.  He  had  been  examined 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  whilst 
yet  in  the  Chair,*  and  he  continued,  after  quitting 

*  Lord  George  Beutinck  set  great  store  hy  Mr.  Tucker's  eyidenoe.  ^  British 
interests,"  he  wrote^  **  cannot  do  without  you.  The  dictum  of  the  Chainnan 
of  the  East  India  Company,  that  *  the  certain  consequences  of  annihilating  the 
export  trade  of  sugar  to  ihigland  and  of  rice  to  Mauritius,  would  be  to  bring 
India's  power  of  remittance  to  a  dead  lock  before  two  years  are  out,'  will 
hare  more  effect,  in-doors  and  out,  than  all  the  eridenoe  put  together  that  we 
hare  heard,  or  shall  hear,  about  India." 
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it,  to  correspond  with  Lord  Gteorge  Bentinck,  whose 
indomitable  industry  and  activity  excited  in  him  no 
common  admiration.  These  were  qualities  which 
won  the  respect  even  of  political  opponents,  and 
were  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  Mr.  Tucker,  who 
concurred  in  the  opinions  of  the  Protectionist  chief. 
The  subject  was  one  which  always  had  for  him  a 
peculiar  interest.  He  had  been  familiar  with  it  for 
half  a  century.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  Memoir 
it  has  been  shown  how  zealously  Mr.  Tucker  con- 
tended for  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staple  commodities  of  India — ^as 
Sugar,  Cotton,  Silk,  &c. — ^not  only  for  the  benefit 
that  such  encouragement  confers  upon  the  people, 
but  as  a  means  of  remittance  to  England.*  The 
importance  of  this  argument  Lord  George  Bentinck 
clearly  perceived,  and  with  a  view  to  the  more  com- 
plete  elaboration  of  his  report  on  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Tucker  for 
some  fiirther  information  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
mittance of  the  Indian  tribute.  In  compliancy  with 
the  request  made  to  him,  the  latter  drew  up  a  paper 
of  "  Notes,'*  under  date  May  2,  1848 ;  and  on  the 
following  day  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the  subject  :t 

"  TO  LOBD  6E0B6E  BENTINCK. 

«  East  India  Honae,  Sid  May,  1848. 

"  Mt  Lobd, — ^I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Lord- 
ship's note  of  yesterday,  requesting  me  to  state  whether  *  the 
march  of  events  enabled  me  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  any 

*  See  (mUf  pp.  365,  366. 

t  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  paper  on  Bemittanoes  to 
EDgland,  giren  in  Memorialt  of  Indian  Ocpomment, 
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facts  illustratiye  of  my  evidence  already  given,  that  any  serioas 
depreciation  of  the  staple  productions  of  India,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  sugar,  would  be  calculated  injuriously  to  a£kct  the 
power  of  India  to  make  the  remittance  of  her  annual  tribute 
to  England.' 

*'  It  would  ill  become  me  to  indulge  in  spoculationB  which 
might  create  uneasiness  or  alarm.  Kor  should  I  be  justified, 
as  an  individual,  in  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  commercial 
policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  with  relation  to  our  Indian  dependencies;  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  I  have  seen  no  reason  whatever  to 
retract,  or  to  modify,  any  of  the  opinions  and  statements 
which  I  ventured  to  submit,  in  my  examination  before  the 
Committee. 

'*  On  the  contrary,  my  apprehensions  of  the  difficulty  which 
we  are  likely  to  experience  in  eSeding  our  accustomed  re- 
mittances from  India,  have  lately  much  increased. 

''  1st.  Because,  notwithstanding  the  late  reduction  in  the 
exchange  of  our  bills  on  India  from  Is.  lOd.  the  rupee  to 
Is.  9^d.,  the  demand  for  these  bills  has  been  very  incon- 
siderable. ' 

'<  2ndly.  Because,  from  the  latest  accounts  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Calcutta,  bearing  date  the  21st  of  March,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  our  remittances,  by  means  of  hypothecation,  are 
likely  to  be  very  deficient  in  the  present  year.  It  is  observed : 
*  Youlsnll  learn  from  the  despatch  that,  finding  the  advances 
on  hypothecation  come  in  very  slowly,  we  amended  the  terms 
by  advancing  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths.  This  improvement 
of  the  terms  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  produced  no  senable  e£Eect.' 

"3rdly.  Because  the  late  sales  of  sugar,  consigned  to  the 
Court  in  the  last  year  under  hypothecation,  have  been  attended 
with  an  actual  loss,  estimated  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
of  the  bilb  drawn  upon  such  consignments, 

^^  4thly.  Because  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
remittance  of  bullion  from  India,  in  order  to  supply  a  portion 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  commercial  remittance. 

*^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  a  remittance 
in  specie,  or  bullion,  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  advantage, 
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except  for  the  purpose  of  adjosting  a  balance  on  the  commercial 
and  political  debts  and  credits  of  two  or  more  coimtries;  and 
I  can  state  from  my  own  experienoe,  that  any  hirge  abstraction 
of  the  precious  metals  from  India  is  likely  to  occasion  graat 
public  inconvenience.  That  country  possesses  no  mines  of 
those  metals — ^e  importations  have  much  diminished  of  late, 
as  our  Mint  records  and  other  accounts  tend  to  show — ^there 
is  an  exportation  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Jumna,  in  pay- 
ment for  sab  and  other  articles — ^no  inconsiderable  amount  is 
absorbed  in  the  manufacture  of  plate,  trinkets,  &c.,  by  the 
natives — and  our  metallic  currency  is  little  assisted  by  a  paper 
currency,  which  cannot  enter  largely  into  the  very  minute 
transactions  of  the  native  population,  and  which  is  liable  to 
expose  them,  from  their  ignorance,  to  frauds  and  impositions. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  I  can  state  confidently  that  we 
cannot  often  have  recourse  to  a  remittance  in  specie,  or  bullion, 
from  India,  without  the  risk  of  financial  derangement.  The 
wealthy  natives,  under  any  alarm,  are  veiy  apt  to  withhold 
specie  from  circulation ;  and  its  abstraction  is  liable  to  affect 
public  credit,  and  to  prevent  the  Government  from  raising  the 
funds  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  required  for  the  public 
service,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

*'  I  need  scarcely  repeat  that  India  can  only  discharge  her 
annual  tribute  to  the  mother  country,  ^br  a  continuance^  by 
means  of  her  produce  and  manufactures;  and  if  this  country 
will  not  receive  that  produce  at  remunemting  prices,  the  same 
amount  of  tribute  cannot  be  realised.  I  have  stated  that  sugar 
appears  to  me  our  most  promising  article  of  export  from  India; 
but,  at  the  present  prices  in  this  market,  it  cannot  be  exported 
with  advantage;  and  if  the  supply  should  cease,  or  be  materially 
curtailed  (which  is  certainly  to  be  apprehended),  I  know  not 
where  a  substitute  is  to  be  found.  Cotton  may,  by-and-by, 
fiirnish  a  very  important  resource,  and  our  attention  has  been 
directed,  for  many  years  past,  to  this  great  national  object; 
but  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  cotton  from  the  United  States.  Indigo,  I  fear,  has  reached 
its  maximum.  Silk  is  not  improving;  and  the  indirect  re- 
mittance in  opium  through  China  is  likely  to  be  much  dimi- 
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nished,  in  consequence  of  the  late  fall  in  the  price  of  the  article 
in  Calcutta. 

'^  Again,  I  would  urge,  without  presuming  to  point  out  the 
qtto  modo,  that  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  the  Britbii 
Legislature  could  confer  on  India  and  on  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  would  be  to  encourage,  bj  whatever  means,  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  from  our  Indian  territories. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

^'  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckeb.*' 

Among  other  subjects  which  engaged  his  atten- 
tion at  a  little  later  period  was  the  Repeal  of  the 
Navigation  I^aws,  and  the  reflexion  of  this  measure 
upon  the  Coasting  Trade  of  India.  He  dissented 
from  the  determination  of  his  colleagues  to  grant  a 
relaxation  of  existing  restrictions  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  decreed  in  England,  and  recorded 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  in  an  elaborate  minute* 
He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  present  Lord 
Derby  on  the  subject,  iu  which  he  declared  that  he 
"  viewed  with  jealousy  and  distrust  every  attempt 
to  extend  to  India  the  application  of  those  novel 
doctrines  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  already  pro- 
duced infinite  mischief  in  our  own  country."* 

In  the  same  year  (1849)  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Court,  arising  out  of  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  the  chidT 
command  of  the  Indian  army,  and  he  drew  up  a 
series  of  £;esolutions  on  the  subject,  which  show 

that  his  pen  had  lost  none  of  its  old  perspicuity  and 

« 

*  This  letter,  and  the  official  minute,  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Memoriais  of  Indian  Government. 
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vigor.  He  recommended  that  the  appointment 
should  be  confirmed,  but  that  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  measure  should  be  declared  to  rest  on 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

He  attended  at  the  India  House,  at  this  time, 
with  all  his  old  punctuality,  generally  proceeding 
thither  in  a  public  conveyance.  ^'  I  should  consider 
myself  a  perfect  Heliogabulus,"  he  wrote  jestingly, 
one  day  to  his  wife,  "  if  I  were  to  treat  myself  to 
the  luxury  of  a  cab."  He  had  for  some  time  de- 
nied himself  horse-exercise,  though  his  health 
benefited  greatly  by  it,  that  he  might  meet  the 
numerous  clauns  on  his  benevolence.  But  at  this 
period  (1847-8-9)  it  was  his  wont  to  ride  with  one 
of  his  daughters  almost  every  afternoon,  except  on 
Court-days,  after  he  had  done  his  work  at  the  India 
House.  And  he  would  talk  about  old  times,  gaUiy 
and  pleasantly,  and  tell  many  stories  of  his  early 
Indian  career,  interspersing  them  with  sketches  of 
Comwallis  and  Wellesley,  Barlow,  Minto,  and 
Hastings,  and  anecdotes  of  his  first  friend,  Thomas 
Law,  and  other  associates  of  his  youth.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  much  this  Memoir  has  benefited  by 
these  afternoon  rides  in  the  Park. 

His  health,  as  I  have  said,  was  excellent  at  this 
time ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  years  that  he  had 
numbered,  or  the  gratitude  that  was  due  to  the 
Almighty  who  had  mercifully  preserved  him  so 
long.  Some  years  before  he  had  thought  that  the 
final  summons  was  near  at  hand;  for  there  were 
symptoms  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  affection 

2q 
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of  the  heart,  which  might  saddenly  temunate  his 
ezistenoe.*  Sut  the  apprehension  was  gTonndless ; 
and  six  years  after  the  seizure,  which  was  devon^ 
accepted  by  him  as  a  warning,  he  was  in  the  foil 
enjoyment  of  all  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  domestic 
life,  and  capable,  98  ever,  of  pursuing  his  old  career 
of  public  utility.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  he  nev^er  for- 
got the  years  that  he  had  numbered. 

In  Eebruary,  1850,  he  wrote  to  his  sister-in-law : 
'^  I  did  not  take  leave  of  you  and  yours ;  for  I  am 
not  fond  of  this  ceremony,  and  at  my  time  of  life  I 
cannot  separate  from  my  friends  without  the  feeling 
that  we  may  never  meet  again.  In  the  course  of 
nature  my  career  must  soon  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and,  indeed,  the  term  of  my  existence  has  been  merd- 
fiiUy  extended  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  ex- 
pected. I  have,  too,  been  blessed  with  health ;  but 
still  I  must  be  prepared  to  obey  the  great  law  of 
nature,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  submit  to  it  with 
perfect  resignation  and  composure.''  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  he  wrote  one  day  from  the  India  House 
to  his  wife:  ''I  got  here  comfortably  in  a  good 
'bus;  and  my  visit  was  rather  satisfactory  than 
otherwise.     But  it  grieves  me  to  think  that  my 


*  On  the  17th  of  Jane,  1843,  he  wrote  in  a  priTate  memonndom-book: 
^  I  was  veiy  unwell  last  night  with  a  sort  of  nervous  fever,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  &&;  and  I  scarcely  doted  myejes.  The  end  approaches!  I  hare 
long  thought  that  I  was  subject  to  some  affection  of  the    heart,  which 

would  terminate  suddenly.    Dr. ,  whom  I  consulted,  was  of  a  different 

opinion.  He  assured  me  that  there  was  no  organic  defect  I  still  doaht 
7^  will  be  done  I  I  should  prepare  to  render  up  my  account  to  that  gracioos 
Power,  by  whom  I  have  been  so  long  and  so  mercifblly  preserved  and 
pcotected." 
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childreiL  as  well  as  your  dear  self  shonld  look  tot' 
wwd  with  Bach  painful  feelings  to  an  efvent  widch  is 
ineyitable,  and  which  at  my  age  cannot  be  long 
postponed.  My  only  feeling  of  pain  will  be  to  leave 
you  all,  who  are  justly  so  dear  to  me/'  And  soon 
afterwards,  in  anotiier  letter,  he  said :  **  I  have 
been  most  merciMly  dealt  with,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  that  at  my  adyanced  age  I  shonld  be  per- 
noitted  the  nse  of  my  ftcolties — of  sight,  hearing, 
mind,  and  even  some  degree  of  bodily  activity.** 

He  attended  to  his  business  at  the  India  House 
at  this  time  without  being  distressed  by  the  exer- 
tion. Early  in  April,  he  made  a  spirited  speech  in 
Court,  on  some  subject  in  which  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested. After  the  debate,  a  brother-Director  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  force  and  vigor  with  which 
he  had  spoken.  "  Ah  !**  replied  Mr.  Tucker,  "  it  is 
only  the  last  flicker  of  the  tap^  before  it  goes  out." 

Whether  he  had,  at  this  time,  in  spite  of  his  pre- 
sent vigor,  any  internal  promptnigs  suggestive  of  a 
failure  to  come,  I  do  not  know.  But  very  soon  after- 
wards a  sudden  attack  of  illness,  with  strong  symp- 
toms of  fever  and  inflammation,  prostrated  him; 
and,  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  tibe  ministration  of  three 
experienced  medical  attendants,  the  keenest  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  his  life.  Throughout 
many  days  he  lay  stretched  on  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  bed  of  death,  racked  by  the  severest  pains, 
which  he  endured  with  beautiful  patience  and  re- 
signation. To  all  in  that  sorrowing  household  it 
was  a  season  of  iutense  anxiety;  at  times  of  de- 

2  Q  2 
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spondency  and  despair.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
siunmons  had  come  at  last — suddenly — ^unexpectedly 
— finding  all  but  the  sufferer  himself  unprepared  for 
the  blow.  He  had  always  been  so  full  of  life — there 
had  been  so  much  activity  of  body,  so  much  energy 
of  mind,  so  much  elasticity  of  spirit,  that  they  had 
never  associated  with  all  this  vitality  a  thought  of  the 
stillness  of  death.  And  yet  now,  at  the  threshold 
of  fourscore,  under  paroxysms  of  mortal  illness 
such  as  the  frame  of  youth  might  vainly  have  re- 
sisted, liow  probable  was  such  an  issue  I  They  could 
only  pray  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  all  such  issues 
— ^the  issues  of  Idfe  and  Death. 

And  their  prayers  were  heard.  After  many  days 
and  nights  of  suffering,  there  were  symptoms  of 
favorable  change.  The  crisis  of  the  disorder  had 
passed.  A  season  of  comparative  ease  had  followed 
the  pain  and  the  restlessness  that  had  threatened 
to  bring  him  to  the  grave ;  and,  on  the  Ist  of  May» 
he  rose  up  firom  his  bed. 

The  first  words  that  he  had  uttered  were  words  of 
Prayer  and  Praise.  When  he  was  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, he  asked  for  his  purse,  and  gave  out  his 
monthly  contribution  to  the  poor-box.  Then  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  some  old  pensioners — ^the  cross- 
sweepers,  who  had  long  been  recipients  of  his  bounty ; 
and  he  placed  some  money  in  the  hands  of  his 
daughters  to  be  given  to  them,  that  they  might  not 
suffer  by  his  confinement  to  the  house. 

His  recovery  was  retarded  by  a  severe  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  eye,  which  threatened,  at  one  time,  to 
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deprive  him  of  sight.  But  the  measures  to  which 
recourse  was  had  to  arrest  the  evil  proved  eminently 
•  successful,  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  take  the  pen 
again  into  his  hand,  and  to  write  without  incon- 
venience. His  spirits  soon  regamed  their  wonted 
elasticity;  and  he  became  as  cheerful  in  conva- 
lescence  as  he  had  been  patient  in  sickness ;  never 
at  any  time  exhibiting  the  slightest  symptom  of 
fretfulness  or  irritability,  but  with  a  rare  appre- 
ciation of  the  unfailing  love  which  had  ministered 
and  was  mimstering  to  him  with  so  much  gentleness 
and  assiduity,  was  prodigal  of  Jdndly  acknowledg- 
ments, and  tenderly  solicitous  lest  the  unwearying  de- 
votion of  his  attendants  should  press  upon  the  sources 
of  their  health.  But  the  greatness  of  this  love  and 
devotion  disquieted  him.  He  had  been  mercifiilly 
rescued  almost  from  the  very  gates  of  death ;  but 
he  could  not  hope  much  longer  to  be  spared  to 
occupy  his  accustomed  seat  in  the  centre  of  that 
loving  circle.  He  knew  that  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  see  his  place  empty — and  it  saddened 
him  to  see  their  grief.  So,  as  soon  as  he  was  capable 
of  so  much  exertion,  he  drew  up  the  following  beau- 
tiful letter  of  exhortation  to  his  children.  He  kept 
it  for  some  time  in  his  desk,  and  then  gave  it  to  one 
of  them,  with  instructions  that  it  should  be  opened 
after  his  death : 

'*  3,  Upper  ForUand-pIace,  July,  1850. 

"  Mt  beloved  Children, — Your  unwearied  and  devoted 
attentions  to  me  during  my  late  serious  illness,  have  endeared 
you  to  me,  if  possible,  more  than  ever;  and  I  feel  profoundly 
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gialeful  to  tbal^  meiciful  Providence  whioh  liaa  attpporied  jonr 
dearest  mother  and  all  of  you  throughout  this  severe  triaL 

"  But  you  must  not  give  way  to  strong  emotions;  for  they 
aire  not  only  injurious  to  your  health  and  well-being,  but  they 
dntieBB  tbe  object  of  your  Bolicitiide* 

*^  I  haveiieached  a  yexy  advcaoced  age,  and  ttust  be  preporad 
for  a  change.  Old  age  has  ita  infirmities  and  su&xingv  t^d  a 
prolonged  existence  is  not  to  be  desired.  Your  care  should 
now  be  to  comfort  and  console  your  beloved  mother,  who  has 
been  evwything  to  me^  and  ererything  to  you  all.  I  trust  tbat 
ahe  will  not  leave  tfaiB  hoise,  in  which  we  ha;ve  all  enjoyed  ao 
muck  happinesa;  and  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  i^  tender^ 
watch  over  her,  and  contribute  by  every  means  in  your  power  to 
her  future  comfort.  Submit  with  resignation  to  the  decree  of 
that  mercifiil  Power  which  cannot  err,  which  has  spared  me  for  so 
many  years,  and  whidi  in  its  goodness  may  call  me  soon  to 
another  state.  May  that  gracious  PoweK  eoBtmae  ta  you  all  its 
protection  and  &vor  I  and  bestow  upon  you  all  those  hleffiinga 
of  which  this  life  is  susceptible ! !  Do  not  mourn  for  me  like 
those  who  are  without  hope.  Tou  have  duties  still  to  perform; 
and  you  have  stiB,  I  trust,  many  years  of  fiiture  happiness  m 

*'  Tour  most  afibctionale  &ther» 

**  H.  St.G.  TucsauL?* 

As  the  smumer  advanced^  the  health  of  Mr.  Tucker 
contiiiued  steadily  to  improve.  It  was  hi&  year  of 
absence  from  the  Courts  so  that  his  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  public  service  did  not  impede  his  recoyery ;  and 
in  July  his  restoration  to  health  had  advanced  8o£Eur 
that  he  contemplated  a  yachting  excuraion  along  the 
Southern  Coast,  and  would  have  carried  out  his 
ddsigii,  but  that  the  vessel  which  he  had  purposed 
to  engage,  and  in  which  he  had  before  made  a  short 
trip,  chanced  to  be  engaged  for  the  season.    TTia 
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family  were  anadoos  tliat  he  Gftumld  try  the  iirrigo- 
rating  e&cts  of  change  of  air,  bat  he  was  averse 
to  any  land-travelling,  and  preferred  the  snre  com* 
fort  of  his  ownhmnato  thaimcertainty  of  a  strange 
abode.  He  therefore  remained  in  Farttend-plaoe, 
continmng  to  impsove  in  health,  and  deriYing  nmch 
tranqiiil  pleasure  ftom  tiie  domestic  occi^afcions  in 
which  he  had»  at  all  times,  foimd  abundant  solace  and 
delight*  He  wouM  dietate  whilst  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters wrote;  or  sometbnes  he  wonld  write  himself, 
with  a  hand  that  had  lost  but  little  of  its  finnnesSb 
He  would  listen  joyously  to  his  childrai's  nmsic. 
Occasionally  he  would  balance  his  accounts,  and 
with  as  much  precisiair  as  when  he  was  Accountant- 
General,  and  had  diarge  of  the  rerenues  of  India 
But  timt  which  aboye  all  else  engageda  large  share 
of  his  time  was  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 
The  English  and  Indian  papers  were  read  aloud  to 
him  and  discussed.  Articles  iu  penodieals  of  good 
repute  offaon  afforded  hiuL  considerable  entertaiB- 
ment;  and  he  would  listen  for  hours,  whilst  his 
wife  or  one  of  his  daughters  read  to  him  some  inte- 
restiug  new  work,  or  passages  of  that  great  old  dra- 
matist whose  writings  are  always  new.*  A  rubber 
of  whist  with  his  children  often  afforded  him  evening 
amusement ;  and  he  played  with  so  much  spirit,  and 

*  To  an  article  in  the  Calcutta  JReview^  on  "  The  Lindsays  in  India,"  which 
was  read  to  him  ahout  this  time,  he  listened  with  the  greatest  interest.  It 
seemed  to  excite  many  recollections  of  the  Past;  and  it  called  forth  a  flood  ox 
anecdotes  lehiting  to  LosdWellesley  and  other  cde&iitle9>  of  Mr.  Tadnr^ 
earlier  days..  Lord.  Campbell's  <'  Uvea  ef  the  ChanmUnrs^  affiacded.  imtj 
many  hours  of  pleasant  reading;  and  Shakespeare  was  always  welcome. 
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yet  with  such  charming  good  humor,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  indeed  to  be  one  of  the  party,  or  even  to 
watch  the  game. 

Nor  was  all  his  social  intercourse  at  this  time 
confined  to  the  members  of  his  own  family.  He  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  took  pleasure  in 
their  conversation.  Sometimes,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  daughters,  he  would  call  on  a  near  neighbour 
or  one  of  his  brother-Directors  who  resided  in  a  con- 
tiguous street — ^for  he  seldom,  indeed,  missed  his 
daily  walk — and  occasionally  he  welcomed  to  his 
dinner-table  some  of  his  most  intimate  and  che- 
rished associates. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  year  (1850)  that, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  one  of  his  sons,  he 
bethought  himself  of  arranging,  for  purposes  of 
publication,  a  selection  from  his  public  and  private 
papers  relating  to  matters  of  Indian  Gk>vemment. 
In  pursuance  of  the  intention  which  was  taking 
shape  in  his  mind,  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  one  of  Ms  colleagues,  who  was  among  the  most 

honored  and  beloved  of  Mr.  Tucker's  Mends : 

ft 

*<  8,  Upper  Portland-plaoe,  30th  NoTember,  1850. 

"  My  deab -, — ^I  was  urged  some  years  ago  to  print  a 

selection  from  my  Dissents;  but  I  had  no  ambition  to  bring 
them,  or  myself,  under  particular  notice.  They  were  written 
in  the  performance  of  my  official  duty,  and  without  any 
ulterior  view. 

"  I  have  recently  been  solicited  by  one  of  my  sons,  who  has 
been  carefully  looking  them  over,  to  allow  him  to  select  and 
print  some  of  these  documents;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  give 
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this  permiflsioni  tinless  my  doing  so  could  be  connected  with 
some  public  object. 

'^  If  I  thought  that,  by  printing  some  of  these  papers,  I  could 
promote  in  any  degree  the  interests  and  credit  of  the  Court, 
by  showing  that  we  are  not  unmindful  (as  is,  I  fear,  suspected 
in  some  quarters)  of  our  public  duties;  or  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  the  discussions  in  which  I  haye  engaged  were 
likely  to  throw  light  on  the  questions  which  must  soon  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Government,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  contribute  my  share  to  the  general  stock  of 
materials  to  be  used  for  framing  the  new  Charter. 

'^  I  should  not,  of  course,  think  for  a  moment  of  introducing 
any  personal  questions — such  as  my  Comments  on  the  case  of 
Colonel  — — ,  Mr. ,  Sir         ,  &c. 

"  The  selection  would  have  reference — 

^*  1st.  To  our  revenue  systems  of  administration,  including 
the  salt,  opium,  and  customs* 

'*  2ndly.  To  our  judicial  administration,  including  the  mea- 
sure adopted  in  this  country  for  prosecuting  the  appeals  of  her 
Majesty  in  Council. 

*'  3rdly.  To  our  political  proceedings,  including  the  Afghan 
treaty  of  June,  1838 — the  seizure  of  Scinde,  Sec.  I  should  be 
much  tempted  to  add  my  comment  on  the  confiscation  of 
Colaba^  and  on  the  general  policy  to  be  observed  towards  the 
Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India;  but  I  fear  that  this  might  lead  me 
to  the  '  tabood'  question  of  Sattara,  Delhi,  &c. 

*'  4thly.  I  should  be  disposed  to  introduce  my  paper  on 
Cotton,  my  remarks  on  the  powers  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
and  other  miscellaneous  matters;  but  some  of  these  would 
require  careful  consideration. 

*^  If,  by-and-by,  at  some  convenient  moment,  you  should  feel 
disposed  to  consult  the  Deputy  and  other  leading  members  of 
the  Court,  and  there  should  be  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  project 
which  I  have  sketched,  I  will  be  prepared  to  commence  my 
work  early  in  the  spring,  so  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  my 
other  duties,  should  I  be  spared  to  return  to  the  Court. 

''  Believe  me,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  St.G.  Tuckbb." 
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The  deaiga  hese  eoiKtaEnplated  ^raa  Beyer  canied 

out — ^it  remained  an  unaccomplislied  pmpose  xmfeQ 
after  Ins  death.  Perhaps,  he,  or  some  of  hii9  eolleagaes, 
may  have  had  official  misgivings.  His  health,  too^ 
was  failing  again.  As  the  yeac  wore  on  to  a  dose, 
he  was  yisited  by  a  severe  neuralgic  affection,  whidi 
caused  him  at  intervals  acute  pain.  The  disorder, 
which  was  known  as  ^neuralgic  rheumatism,^ 
seemed  to  baffle  the  skill  of  hia  medical  atteadaats. 
Very  little  was  it  that  they  could  do,  all  through  the 
winter,  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  which  vrerer  greair. 

But  as  spring  approached^  the  hopes  of  Mr. 
Tucker's  family  began  greatly  to  revive.  The 
acuteness  of  the  neuralgic  pains  was  considerably 
mitigated;  the  patient  seemed  altogether  to  be 
gathering  health  and  strength.  Hrs  medical  ad- 
visers said  that  the  month  of  March,  with  its  cut- 
ting winds,  once  passed,  there  was  every  reason  to 
be  hopeful  for  the  future.  March  came  and  Macdi 
went ;.  and  stall  the  patient  continued  to  improve. 

The  year  of  Mr.  Tucker's  rotatory  exclusion  ficom 
the  Court  of  Directors  was  now  nearly  at  an  end. 
The  day  of  his  return  to  tha  active  duties  of  his 
office  was  dose  at  hand.  7!hey  who  had  been  pro- 
fessionally watching  the  state  of  his  health  believed 
that  his  restoration  to  office  would  have  a  benignant 
effect.  They  thought  that  moderate  occupation  and 
gentle  eKdtement  would  invigorate  and  refresh  him; 
and  they  lo(dced  forward,  thraefore,.  with  pleatfinn 
and  confidence,  to  his  return  to  the  Court, 

So    Mr.  Tucker,  who  had  now  completed  his 
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eightzekh  year^  agaan  took  part  ia  tlie  coimcils  of 
our  Eastern  Empire.  It  must  be  said  that  he  did 
so,  not  without  some  misgLvings.  Personally,  he 
was  unwilling  to  quit  his  post.  He  used  to  quote 
the  case  of  Lord  ComwaUis,  and  seemed  to  ding  to 
the  idea  of  dying  wi&  the  hasness  on  his  baek.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  although  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible decay  of  the  mental  powers,  and  he  felt 
that,  he  was  capable  of  efficiently  performing  the 
dutiefi  of  his  office,  when  not  preyented  by  any 
physical  ailment  firom  taMng  his  seat  at  the  India 
House,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  not  become 
him  better,  sensible  as  he  was  of  the  inroads  of 
coostitutional  decay^  to  resign  his  place  to  some 
younger  incumbent.  He  had  been  cordially  wel- 
comed back  to  the  Court  by  his  colleagues ;  and  he 
had  resumed  his  old  duties  without  suffering  firom 
the  exertion.  But  he  still  reflected  iqxm  the  subject 
of  retirement^  and^  never  doobting  for  a  moment 
thai  he  ought  to  be  an  efficient  Director  or  no 
Director  at  all,  at  last  came  to  the  determination 
of  addressing  his  constituents  and  resigning  his 
seat.  And,  in  accordance  with  this  intention,  he 
drew  up  the  foUofwing  announcement  to  the  Pro* 
prietors  of  India  Stock : 

**  I  beg  to  tender  my  cordial  and  lespectM  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  honor  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  me,  by  again  appointing  me  to  a  seat  in  the  Direction  of 
your  afiairs;  and  I  had  indulged  a  hope  that,  for  some  short 
space,  I  might  have  continued  to  serve  without  prejudice  to  the 
pabHci] 
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'^  But  the  infinnities  of  age  have  been  so  greatly  aggravated 
by  a  long  and  severe  illness,  with  which  I  was  afflicted  during 
the  last  year,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
render  efficient  service  in  the  responable  situation  of  a  Director 
of  your  affidrs.  I  must,  therefore,  replace  in  your  hands  the 
appointment  of  a  successor. 

^'  I  have  now  served  the  East  India  Company  in  difierent 
dtuations,  abroad  and  at  home,  for  about  sixty  years;  and  I 
trust  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  I  have  served  with  dili- 
gence, fidelity,  and  zeal.  In  retiring  from  public  life,  I  will 
only  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the  vast  empire  which  has 
been  committed  to  British  rule  may  long  continue  to  flourish, 
and  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mother 
country,  and  to  the  weU*being  and  happiness  of  our  Asiatic 
subjects." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  consdeiitioiis- 
ness  out  of  which  this  determination  arose.  The 
intended  resignation  of  his  seat  at  the  India  House 
was  a  mere  precautionary  measure*  He  did  not 
purpose  to  retire  from  the  Direction  because  he  felt 
that  he  was  incompetent  to  the  efficient  discharge  of 
his  duties,  but  because  he  felt  that  at  his  advanced 
age  he  might  become  incapable  of  discharging  them 
with  the  energy  of  his  younger  days.  But  his 
friends  were  of  opinion,  that  whilst  he  was  yet  able 
to  take  part  in  the  councils  of  the  India  House,  and 
render  his  knowledge  and  experience  ancillary  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  administration,  it  was  in 
no  sense  his  duty  to  anticipate  a  Future,  which 
might  yet  be  some  years  distant,  by  a  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  his  post.  Upon  public  grounds 
such  a  withdrawal  from  office  was  not  to  be  desired. 
Mr.  Tucker  had  proved  that  his  veteran  hand  had 
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lost  none  of  its  old  nerve  and  vigor.  During  a  con- 
nexion of  a  quarter  of  a  c^itury  with  the  Court  of 
Directors,  he  had  written  few  more  masterly  papers 
than  one  which,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  he  drew 
up  with  reference  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  Reign- 
ing Pamily  of  Delhi.  And  now,  in  the  middle  of  May, 
1851,  a  minute  which  he  had  written  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent subject — ^the  Porto  Nuovo  Iron-works — ^was  so 
full  in  its  information  and  so  sound  in  its  argimient, 
that  some  of  the  most  influential  of  his  colleagues  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  attach  their  names  to  it,  moulded 
into  a  Dissent.  There  were,  therefore,  no  public  rea- 
sons for  Mr.  Tucker's  retirement ;  and  there  were 
strong  private  reasons  against  it.  It  was  apprehended 
that  there  might  be  danger  in  the  sudden  removal 
of  one  of  those. props  and  supports  upon  which  he 
had  rested  for  so  many  years.  Business,  indeed,  had 
become  almost  necessary  to  him ;  and  the  dispiriting 
and  relaxing  effects  of  a  suspension  of  his  old  duties 
— a  change  in  his  old  habits — ^was  dreaded  by  his 
fanuly  and  friends. 

But,  as  the  year  advanced,  the  neuralgic  pains 
which  had  so  much  afflicted  him  did  not  abate. 
Change  of  air  was  reconmiended  by  his  medical  at- 
tendants, and,  in  accordance  with  their  advice,  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Tucker  and 
his  youngest  daughter,  he  journeyed  down  to 
Brighton.  The  fatigue  of  travelling  did  not  distress 
him,  and  he  was  so  well,  and  in  such  good  spirits  on 
his  arrival,  that  he  expressed  a  desire  to  take  the  air 
out  of  doors.    The  change  seemed  to  invigorate  him. 
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and  although  the  pains  irhich  racked  him  Tetomed 
at  interyaLSj  Ms  beloved  companionfl  were  filled  with 
hopes  of  his  restoration  to  health ;  and  for  a  time 
th^  were  very  happy.  The  weather  was  ndld^  anfl 
the  invalid  would  sit  in  an  easy-chair,  by  the  bay- 
window,  watching  ihe  white  sails  of  the  fishiDg- 
boats  on  the  opposite  sea,  enjoyiatg  i^e  nmaic  of  the 
street-bands,  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  news- 
papers from  town,  or  dictating  letters  to  his  daogh- 
ter.  He  had  lost  none  of  his  old  powers  of  com- 
position, and  his  diction  was  as  clear  and  forcible  as 
it  had  been  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

But  the  end  was  approaching.  On  tiie  last  day 
of  May,  the  little  party  returned  to  town.  In  tiie 
following  week  unfavorable  symptoms  presented 
themselves,  and  recourse  was  again  had  to  the 
best  medical  aid.  On  the  5th  of  June  the  sufEerer 
seemed  to  rally,  and  for  some  days  there  was  a 
marked  improvement.  On  the  8th,  indeed,  he  was 
sufficiently  well  to  receive  the  visits  of  two  brother- 
Directors  ;  and  on  the  10th,  he  felt  so  fetr  recovered 
— ^he  was  in  possession  of  so  much  strength — that 
he  talked  of  going  to  the  India  House  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  take  part  in  the  Wednesday's  council. 
His  medical  advisers,  however,  recommended  that  he 
should  postpone,  for  a  day  or  two,  his  return  to  his 
official  duties;  and  as  there  was  to  be  a  Mower 
Show  in  the  Botanic  G^ardens  on  the  same  day,  he 
asked  his  children,  in  his  old  cheerful  way,  whether 
he  should  go  to  the  City  (»r  to  see  the  flowers.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  reply.    So  he  wrote  a  note 
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to  his  Mend  the  Chairman  of  the  Court,  erplaining 
the  cause  of  his  intended  absence  from  the  India 
House,  and  promised  his  children  that  they  should 
take  him  to  the  Gardens 

On  that  Tuesday  night  llr.  Tucker  slept  better 
than  he  had  slept  for  many moaiths.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits,  antici- 
pating with  much  pleasure  his  visit  to  the  Plower 
Show.  The  weather  was  favorable ;  he  went  there 
in  his  carriage ;  walked  about  the  Gardens  for  a 
little  space,  enjoying  the  bri^t  sunshine,  and  ex- 
amining with  a  smile  of  pleasure  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  Nature's  works  around  him.  The 
exertion  did  not  distress  him,  and  during  the  two 
following  days  he  appeared  to  be  in  better  health 
and  spirits,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  aU  that  was 
going  on  around  him,  and  listening  with  attention 
to  the  evening  reading.  On  the  Friday  night  there 
were  no  unfavorable  symptoms  of  any  kind,  but 
lichen  he  kissed  his  children  on  retiring,  and  blessed 
them  with  his  wonted  tenderness,  it  was — ^for  the 
last  time. 

He  never  returned  again  to  the  room  which  had 
been  for  so  many  years  lighted  up  by  his  beloved 
presence.  That  night  mortal  sickness  fell  upon 
him ;  and  before  the  morrow's  sun  had  reached- the 
meridian  he  had  rendered  bapk  his  soul  to  his 
Maker. 

He  fell  asleep  on  the  14th  of  June,  1851,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  In  the  Cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green,  an  obelisk  of  white  marble,  in  the 
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summer-season  bordered  with  many  a  flower,  marks 
the  spot  where  rest  his  remains.  It  bears  this  in- 
scription upon  it :  * 

Sacbsd 

To  the  beloved  and  rereied  memory  of 

HENBY    8T.GE0RGE    TUCKER,  Eso^ 

Of  Upper  Portland-place, 

Director  of  the  Honohible  East  India  Company, 

Who  departed  this  life, 

Trosting  in  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer, 

Jane  14th,  1851,  in  the  8l8t  year  of  his  age. 

•*  When  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him;  and  when  the  eye  saw 
him,  it  gaye  witness  to  him. 

^  Because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  Cutheriess,  and  him 
that  had  none  to  help  hinL** — Job  xziz.  11, 12. 

His  life  and  death  formed  a  rare  minor: 

The  one  showing  how  a  Christian  ought  to  live; 

The  others-how  he  may  hope  to  die. 

If  the  biographer  of  Henry  St.  Gteorge  Tucker  has 
not  set  forth  his  character  m  this  volume  better 
than  any  description  can  illustrate  it,  he  has  written 
in  vain.  Yet  sometlung,  too,  may  be  said,  in  this  place, 
about  those  many  fine  qualities  which,  with  rare 
harmony  and  consistency,  spoke  out  from  the  actions 
of  his  life.  Foremost  among  these  qualities — and, 
indeed,  comprehending  many  others — was  the  man- 
liness of  his  nature.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
among  men.  He  had  a  disposition  into  which 
nothing  mean,  or  cowardly,  or  sordid,  ever  entered. 
There  was  altogether  a  genuineness  about  him,  that 
made  all  shams  and  pretences  shrink  and  cower  in 
his  presence.    Whatsoever  he  said,  he  said  truth- 

*  A  monumental  tablet  in  the  charch  of  Crayford,  in  Kent,  with  an  in- 
scription somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  and  a  painted  window  in  Trinity 
Church,  have  also  been  consecrated  to  his  memory. 
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fully,  earnestly,  from  the  full  heart.  Whatsoever 
he  did,  he  did  thoroughly,  conscientiously,  and  with 
an  energy  that  could  seldom  be  resisted.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  half-truths,  compromises,  or 
reservations.  He  did  not  form  his  resolutions 
hastily,  but,  once  formed,  no  adamant  was  more  in- 
flexible. A  sustaining  conviction  of  right  upheld 
him;  and  he  went  on  bravely  to  the  end  with  a 
constancy  which  no  fear  of  consequences  could 
shake,  and  no  hope  of  advantage  could  unsettle. 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  his  independence  of 
mind  was,  indeed,  conspicuous.  He  had  been 
habituated  to  self-reliance  from  his  very  boyhood ; 
but  there  was  nothing  presumptuous  or  domineering 
in  his  reception  of  the  opinions  of  others,  or  un- 
candid  in  the  construction  of  their  motives.  He  did 
not  deny  to  others  what  he  claimed  for  himseK— the 
right  of  free  judgment  aud  independent  action— and 
although  he  deplored  the  opposition  which  he  some- 
times encountered,  he  never  resented  it.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  in  his  nature  to  speak  bitterly  or  slight- 
ingly of  his  opponents. 

His  mental  activity  was  great  and  enduring.  His 
intellect  was  of  the  robustest  kind.  It  seldom 
happens  that  early  development  is  not  followed  by 
early  decay.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Henry 
St.G«orge  Tucker,  that  he  was  a  statesman  at 
eighteen  and  a  statesman  at  eighty.  There  are  few 
instances  on  record  of  men  who,  at  the  two  extremes 
of  so  long  a  chain  of  years,  have  been  endowed  with 
so  much  intellectual  strength,  and  been  capable  of 

2k 
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such  sustained  efforts.  There  is  a  period  in  the  lives 
of  most  men  who  haye  attained  to  an  advanced  age, 
from  which  a  perceptible  decline  of  mental  power  is 
to  be  traced.  But  following  the  csureer  of  Mr. 
Tucker  over  a  space  of  more  than  half  a  centmy, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  fix  the  point  at  which  there  was 
any  increase  or  any  diminution  of  his  power  to 
grapple  with  great  questions,  or  to  set  forth  his 
arguments  in  language  distinguished  alike  by  the 
strength  and  the  transparency  of  crystal.  Years, 
indeed,  passed  lightly  over  him.  EQs  remarkable 
memory  was  unclouded  to  the  last.  There  was 
never  any  conlusion  in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas, 
or  any  obscurity  in  his  diction.  In  the  lasting 
qualities  of  his  mind  he  was,  perhaps,  unsurpassed 
by  any  esample  upon  record. 

His  reputation  in  early  life  was  first  established 
by  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  handled 
intricate  questions  of  Indian  [Finance.  He  was  un- 
questionably the  most  eminent  [Financier  that  ever 
presided  over  the  Indian  Exchequer.  But  although, 
ia  this  capacity,  he  rendered  great  services  to  his 
country,  for  which  he  has  never  yet  been  assigned 
his  due  place  in  History,  it  was  by  no  means  his 
only  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  front  ranks  of  Indian 
statesmen.  Both  in  matters  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  his  foresight  and  sagacity  were  conspicuous. 
In  respect  of  those  questions  of  internal  adminis- 
tration which  necessarily  engage  so  large  a  share 
of  the  time  and  attention  both  of  the  local  and  the 
home  Governments,  he  belonged  to  what  is  now 
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called  an  old  school — a  school  ia  which  Shore,  Bar- 
low,  and  Edmonstone  taught,  and  of  which  Com- 
wallis  and  Welleslej  were  the  patrons.  It  has  now 
ceased  to  be  popular ;  but  there  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  policy  which  it  encouraged  a  respect  for  indi- 
vidual rights  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  tenets 
of  the  new  school  which  is  fast  supplanting  it. 
To  the  sovereignty  of  Justice  Mr.  Tucker  was  ever 
loyal.  He  had  no  toleration  for  those  politicians 
with  whom  Resumption  and  Annexation  are  house- 
hold words,  and  who  sit  loosely  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  aU  sorts  of  covenants  and  treaties.  The 
same  leading  principles  which  regulated  his  dealings 
with  the  people  of  our  own  territories,  spoke  out 
also  from  all  that  he  said  and  did  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  native  Princes  and  foreign  nations.  He 
had  never  any  eagerness  to  confiscate  the  princi- 
palities of  our  dependents,  or  to  absorb  the  king- 
doms of  our  enemies.  He  was  the  champion  of 
the  weak ;  the  shelter  of  the  prostrate ;  and  he  wafi 
never  more  earnest  in  his  utterances  than  when  he 
was  inculcating  lessons  of  mercy  and  forbearance. 

There  was  a  gaierosity,  indeed,  in  his  character 
as  a  statesman,  which  had  something  chivalrous  and 
romantic  about  it.  He  was  continually  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defence  and  protection,  with  a  stretched-out 
arm  to  shield  the  oppressed.  He  may  have  some- 
times invested  the  objects  of  his  compassion  with 
qualities  which  did  not  rightfully  belong  to  them, 
for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a  generous  disposition 
to  be  confiding  and  unsuspicious ;  and  if  he  erred  in 
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this,  the  error  is  one  only  of  noble  minds,  to  be  re- 
corded and  dwelt  upon  with  pleasure.  But  his 
generosity  and  judgment  were  not  often  at  variance. 
The  veil  of  glittering  sophistry  which  injustice  draws 
before  its  acts — ^the  mist  through  which  national 
vanity  and  national  prejudice  go  blindly  groping — 
never  obscured  the  truth  from  his  eyes.  He  judged 
the  case  of  others  as  he  would  his  own,  and  called 
things  by  the  names  that  rightfully  belonged  to 
them.  He  was  as  genuine  a  lover  of  his  country  as 
any  of  his  cotemporaries ;  but  he  did  not  conceive 
it  to  be  the  truest  patriotism  to  varnish  her  mis- 
deeds, and  to  encourage  her  in  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression. 

There  was  a  noticeable  peculiarity  in  the  consti- 
tution of  his  mind  to  which  some  of  these  results 
may  be  traced.  With*  a  mathematical  exactness 
and  precision,  which  ensured  correctness  of  state- 
ment and  soundness  of  argument  in  all  his  writings 
and  speeches,  he  combined  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  imaginativeness  of  the  poetical  temperament. 
The  dry  studies  of  Finance,  in  which,  during  all 
the  earlier  years  of  his  adult  life,  he  was  continually 
engaged,  never  deadened  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy 
or  blunted  the  acuteness  of  his  sensibilities.  He 
was  a  great  reader  of  polite  literature ;  and  espe- 
cially delighted  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
British  song.  He  delighted,  too,  in  the  recreation 
of  verse,  and  had  a  taste  for  dramatic  composition, 
which,  if  it  had  been  decreed  that  he  should  lead  a 
life  of  literary  leisure,  he  would  probably  have  less 
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sparingly  indulged.*  To  the  charms  of  Music,  too, 
he  was  peculiarly  aliye,  and  the  fineness  of  his  ear, 
which  is  to  he  discerned  also  in  the  nicely-halanced 
structure  of  his  literary  compositions,  rendered  him 
as  a  critic  fastidiously  correct.  Upon  his  puhlic 
demonstrations  these  lighter  accomplishments  were 
not  wholly  without  an  effect,  for  he  was  wont  fre- 
quently to  introduce  hoth  into  his  speeches  and  his 
writings  hrief  illustrative  quotations  from  the  great 
dramatists,  or  snatches  of  stirring  national  songs. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  he  a  Financier ;  hut  it  was  his 
delight  to  hreathe  an  atmosphere  of  Poetry  and 
Eomance. 

But  it  is  only  hy  associating  those  qualities, 
which  illustrated  his  puhlic  career  as  a  statesman, 
with  those  which  graced  and  heautified  his  domestic 
life,  that  the  character  of  the  man  is  to  he  fitly  por- 
trayed. There  was  in  Henry  St.George  Tucker  a 
rare  union  of  masculine  firmness  and  courage,  with 
a  kindliness  so  winiting  and  a  tenderness  so  en- 
gaging,  that  all  who  dwelt  heneath  his  roof  were 
drawn  to  him  hy  feelings  of  the  most  hallowed  af- 
fection. The  nearer  you  were  to  him,  the  more  you 
loved  and  the  more  you  honored  him.  Coldness 
and  harshness  were  alike  foreign  to  his  nature.  He 
invited  confidence  by  his  own  opemiess  and  nnre- 
serve ;  and  he  so  tempered  reproof  with  mildness, 
that  his  lessons  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his 

*  He  wrote  and  printed  two  tragedies — "  HaroM"  and  "  Camoena*'  —  of 
which  mention  should  hare  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  narratire.  They 
abound  in  noble  sentiments  vigorously  expressed. 
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children,  but  never  left  a  sting  behind  thenu  In 
his  own  home  he  was  not  only  the  loying  hnsband 
and  the  indulgent  parent,  but  the  most  cheerful  of 
oompanions-the  life  and  soul  of  the  family  party 
-^youthful  among  the  youthful,  and  among  the 
sportive  ever  fuU  of  sport.  Whatever  may  have 
happened  to  vex  or  to  distress  him  abroad,  he  car- 
ried home  to  the  domestic  circle  the  same  evenness 
of  temper,  the  same  undisturbed  serenity  of  mind. 
No  disappointment  ever  embittered  him;  sickness 
and  pain  never  made  him  querulous.  As  years  ad- 
vanced, all  his  fine  qualities  seemed  to  ripen  under 
the  sun  of  time ;  and  he  was  never  more  loveable 
than  when  he  was  summoned  from  the  scenes,  which 
he  had  so  long  gladdened  by  his  presence. 

Of  the  liberality  of  his  nature  I  have  already 
spoken.  He  had  an  open  hand  and  an  open  heart ; 
but  he  was  not  a  thoughtless  giver.  His  gen^osity 
was  controlled  and  tempered  by  prudence.  It  was 
prompt,  but  considerate ;  quick,  but  not  hasty.  And 
it  was  utterly  free  from  every  tamt  of  ostentation. 
His  bounty  was,  for  the  most  part,  exercised  in 
secret.  It  was  never  talked  of;  it  was  little  known. 
He  gave  when  he  had  little  to  give;  and  he  gave 
when  Providence  had  increased  his  store.  It  may 
be  truly  said  of  Henry  St.Qeorge  Tucker,  as  it  was 
said  of  WUliam  Penn,  that  ^^  some  of  the  best  pages 
of  his  history  were  written  in  his  private  cash-book." 

And  as  he  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme  to  all  who 
needed  his  assistance,  so  was  he  uniformly  courteous 
to  all  men  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  public 
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or  private  intercourse.  He  used  to  say  that  lie  had 
many  Mends  and  many  enemies ;  hut  although  the 
Mendship  was  not  all  on  one  side,  the  enmity  was ; 
for  he  neyer  harhoured  a  vindictive  or  malignant 
feeling,  and  was  grieved  when  he  heard  others  speak- 
ing evil  of  those  who  had  done  him  wrong.  He 
lived,  indeed,  as  a  Christian  ought  to  live — in 
Charity  with  all  men ;  and  he  walked  humbly  with 
his  God.  Humbly,  but  most  hopefuUy,  he  walked ; 
approaching  the  great  hour  of  eternal  change  in  all 
the  serenity  of  a  quiet  conscience,  grateful  for  the 
Past,  expectant  of  the  Puture,  only  regretting  his 
translation  to  another  world  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  would  remain  to  feel  the  great  void  that  was 
left  by  the  removal  of  Henry  St.George  Tucker. 


ERRATA. 

Page  2,  lino  8,  dele  inverted  commas  after /xw/. 
Page  49,  last  line,  for  **  derolre,"  read  "  devolves/* 
Page  377,  line  5,  for  "  point,"  read  ** points.*' 
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[A.— Page  292.] 

EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETT£B  FEOM  BENGAL. 

Dated  20th  October,  1812. 
Par.  83.  The  grounds  which  led  us  to  appoint  a  separate 
Secretary  in  the   Colonial  and  Financial  Departments,   are 
stated  in  the  minute  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor- 
General,  dated  8th  of  August. 

84.  The  Governor-General  remarks  that  the  return  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  from  England,  to  this  country,  naturally  suggested  a 
strong  desire,  founded  on  a  knowledge,  and,  indeed,  a  long  ex- 
perience, both  in  the  present  and  former  administrations,  of  his 
distinguished  talents  and  qualifications,  to  render  his  services 
available  at  the  shortest  possible  delay. 

85.  No  situation,  under  the  existing  establishment  of  Go- 
vernment, adequate  to  his  rank  and  consideration  in  the  service, 
was  vacant,  and  there  was  no  immediate  or  any  definite  pros- 
pect of  a  suitable  opening. 

86.  These  services  revived,  in  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  consideration  of  a  question,  very  lately  under  de- 
liberation, for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  additional  Secretary 
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to  Government.  The  great  accession  to  business,  thrown  both 
upon  the  members  and  officers  of  this  Government,  by  the  re- 
cent conquests,  including  those  of  the  French  Islands,  and  in 
the  Eastern  Seas,  had  already  been  found  so  oppressive  upon 
the  several  departments,  as  to  induce  an  inquiry  into  the  most 
convenient  way  of  transacting  those  affairs.  A  reference  was, 
therefore,  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  Government,  whom  we 
requested  to  report  their  sentiments  upon  that  subject.  Their 
opinion  was  unanimous,  that  a  distinct  department,  for  that 
branch  of  the  public  business,  was  nearly  indispensable,  and 
that  opinion  was  supported  by  a  statement  of  facts,  connected 
with  the  present  overburdened  state  of  the  administration  in  all 
the  departments,  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  acknowledge, 
and,  by  reasons  drawn  from  that  view  of  the  subject,  equally 
difficult  to  controvert. 

87.  The  Governor-General  was  prevented  from  giving  his 
immediate  assent  to  the  proposed  measure,  by  motives  of  public 
economy  alone,  and  by  a  reluctance  to  make  so  considerable  an 
augmentation  of  establishment,  until  its  necessity  should  be  as- 
certained by  a  somewhat  longer  trial.  The  reports  of  the  Secre- 
taries to  Government  are  recorded  with  the  minute,  and  every 
week's  experience  has  justified  the  sentiments  they  submitted  to 
the  Board. 

88.  The  Governor-General  was  the  more  strongly  induced 
to  reconsider  the  question,  by  a  sense  of  the  advantage  which 
Government  would  derive,  not  only  in  affording  relief  to  the 
other  departments,  but  in  acquiring  the  more  essential  assist- 
ance, which  the  peculiar  qualifications  possessed  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
for  most  of  the  principal  points  of  public  deliberation  and 
business,  connected  with  the  Colonies,  would  afford,  by  that  de- 
partment being  committed  to  his  charge. 

89.  Upon  this  proposition,  the  Governor-General  grafted  the 
further  modifications  of  the  present  arrangements,  of  placing 
the  Financial  Department  also  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Tucker. 
Government  had  already  e:2Cperienced  his  eminent  knowledge 
of  that  science,  and  his  distinguished  talents  in  that  peculiar 
branch  of  administration,  by  the  success  of  the  important  and 
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beneficial  operations  of  Finance,  which  were  commenced,  and 
brought  nearly  to  their  accomplishment,  while  he  administered 
that  department  previous  to  his  departure  to  Europe. 

90.  We  persuade  ourselves  that  under  the  present  pressure 
of  the  Colonial  business,  upon  all  the  superior  officers  of  Go- 
vernment, and  under  the  considerations  above  stated,  your 
Honorable  Court  will  be  well  inclined  to  sanction  and  approve 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tucker  to  the  office  of  Colonial 
and  Financial  Secretary  to  Government,  with  the  allowances 
now  enjoyed  by  the  other  prindpal  Secretaries  to  Govern- 
ment. 


[B.— Page  349.] 

LETTEB  TO  SIR  HENRY  STBAGHET,  BAET. 

Friem  Lodge,  Whetstone,  13th  April,  1821. 

Dear  Sir  Henry, — As  you  appeared  the  other  day  to 
take  an  interest  in  a  question  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested, 
perhaps  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  accompanying 
notes.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  in  mind  that  the  Government 
had  two  objects  in  view  in  the  Financial  arrangements  which 
were  undertaken  in  1810.  First — to  deprive  the  Debt  of  the 
privilege  of  being  convertible  at  any  time  into  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
change on  the  Court  of  Directors.  Secondly — to  efiect  a  re- 
duction in  the  charge  of  interest. 

The  first  object  was  accomplished  by  placing  the  old  Debt  in 
course  of  payment,  and  opening  a  new  eight-per-cent.  loan, 
divested  of  the  privilege  of  remittance^  for  receiving  transfers 
from  the  former,  or  subscriptions  in  money,  which  should  be 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  former.  This  has  been  oppro- 
briously  designated  **the  Decoy  Loan;"  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  Debt  was 
transferred  to  it. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  by  placing  the  new  (or  Decoy)  eight-per-cent.  loan  in 
course  of  payment,  and  opening  a  ax-per-cent.  loan  for  receiv- 
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ing  transfeis  and  subscriptions; — and  this  measure  also  suc- 
ceeded. 

It  is  very  certain  that  both  objects  might  have  been  at- 
tempted at  the  same  time^  and  by  one  single  operation — that  is, 
by  opening  a  six-per-cent.  loan  at  once,  divested  of  the  privilege 
of  remittance;  but  this  me^isure,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
was  judged  to  be  too  bold  and  hazardous.  Perhaps  it  was; 
and  certainly,  if  it  had  miscarried,  the  Public  Debt  of  India 
would  have  been  ten  millions  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  even 
if  w6  had  escaped  absolute  insolvency.  But  those  who  accuse 
me  of  being  the  author  of  the  project,  do  me,  perhaps,  more 
justice  than  they  intend  or  than  I  deserve;  while,  in  ascribing 
to  me  the  particular  means  which  were  adopted,  they  un- 
doubtedly pass  judgment  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  circiun- 
stances.  It  was  the  chief  aim  of  my  public  life,  while  I  was 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  Finances,  to  etkct  a  re- 
duction in  the  charge  of  interest;  but  this  merit  I  claim  only  in 
common  with  others — it  was  not  exclusively  mine.  With  re- 
spect to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  accomplishing  this  great 
end,  I  may  state  to  you  in  confidence,  as  a  confidential  ofiicer 
of  the  Government,  what  I  never  can  explain  to  the  Public — 
my  own  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  more  direct  proceeding; 
but  it  was  considered,  in  a  quarter  which  I  was  bound  to  re- 
spect, of  so  hazardous  a  character,  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  its 
adoption.  It  was  apprehended,  in  fact,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Debt,  amounting  to  about  thirty  millions,  would  imme- 
diately have  been  transferred  to  England,  where  there  were  no 
funds  forthcoming  for  its  discharge — that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors would  have  been  compelled  to  send  back  the  bills  under 
some  most  burdensome  compromise  with  their  creditors — and 
that,  thus,  the  only  opportunity  ever  likely  to  ofier  of  giving  the 
Debt  a  local  character,  and  of  reducing  the  annual  charge  of 
interest,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  lost  for  ever.  All 
this  might  have  happened,  no  doubt,  and  the  evil  would  have 
been  most  serious  if  it  had  happened;  but  the  prudence  and 
foresight  which  adopted  the  safer  course  of  proceeding,  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  my  merits. 
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You  will  perceive  how  awkwardly  I  am  placed;  but  as  I  can 
truly  say,  that  throughout  my  public  life  I  have  been  anxious- 
only  to  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  am  content 
to  leave  my  conduct  to  be  judged  by  the  Public,  and  to  stand 
or  fall  by  the  decision  which  may  be  pronounced  upon  it.  In 
offering  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Direction,  my  chief  object 
is  to  obtain  occupation — public  and  honorable  employment; 
but  if  any  individual  can  believe  that  I  ever  counselled  a  measure 
involving  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  Public,  that  individual  will 
do  right  to  exclude  me  for  ever  from  all  public  trust.  He  will 
not,  however,  do  right  to  pass  judgment  in  ignorance,  in  this, 
or  any  other  case.  For  the  rest,  I  can  only  say  that,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  I  shall  continue  to  act  always  on  the  principles 
on  which  I  ever  have  acted;  and  those  must  not  trust  me  for 
the  Future  who  have  reason  to  disapprove  of  the  Past. 

Believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  St.G.  Tucker. 


[C— Page  458.] 

The  passage  in  Mr.  Mills'  speech  at  the  India  House,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1835,  relative  to  the  recall  of  Lord  Heytesbury, 
to  which  allusion  is  made  at  page  458,  is  thus  printed  in  the 
Asiatic  Journal: 

"  He  might  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  in  vacating  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  after  it  had  been  so  delibe- 
rately made,  the  Right  Honorable  Baronet,  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
had  done  an  act  which  decidedly  militated  against  the  good 
government  of  India.  Beyond  that,  he  would  admit  that  the 
Right  Honorable  Baronet  had  met  the  question  most  manfully 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  in  his  communications  with 
the  Directors.  He  had  stated  that  he  thought  it  better  that  the 
interests  of  India  should  suffer,  than  that  the  Minister  of  the 
day,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  be  defeated." 

I  have  referred  to  the  speech  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse^  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Praed's  motion  for  papers, 
thinking  I  should  probably  find  in  it  the  declaration  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  MiOa.  In  this  speech  the  Preddent  of  the  India  Board 
is  reported  (in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament)  to  have  said  that  he 
scorned  "  the  miserable  pretence  of  consulting  '  measures  not 
men*  " — and  that  it  was  **  better  that  the  authority  of  the  East 
India  Company  should  receive  a  shock  in  India,  than  that  a 
cordial  sympathy  should  not  exist  between  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters and  the  Governor-Greneral."  This  may  not  haTe  been  tlie 
passage  referred  to  in  the  India  House  debate,  but  the  declara- 
tion is  tantamount  to  that  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  It 
should,  however,  be  added,  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whedier 
Sir  John  Hobhouse  was  really  the  prime  agent  of  Lord 
Heytesbury's  recall.  I  know  at  least  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  told 
a  near  relative  of  his  Lordship,  that  he  believed  Sir  John  would 
have  suffered  the  appointment  to  take  effect — ^but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  conciliate  Mr.  Hume  and  the  Radicals  who  were 
eager  to  see  it  cancelled. 


THE  END. 
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